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PREFACE 

Few conditions of American cities today represent so blatant a departu-e 
from democratic ideals as does racial residential segregation. Americans 
believe strongly in the rights of citizens to decent housing and, Dr 
most families, living in the community of their choice is valued as an inte- 
gral part of our way of life. Yet, for countless numbers of blacks in 
American society this remains an unfulfilled aspiration. Poor housing aad 
segregated residence stand in the way, blocking their fuller participation 
in the society. 

The papers ssecmbled in this eileen view the problems of rave 
and residence from various vantage points: sociologically, demograp ii- 
cally, historically, economically, and psychologically. These diverse ip- 
proaches make for a rich and enlightened understanding of racial residential 
segregation, its patterns and consequences. Generally the papers are br- 
ganized into three sections. The first offers broad perspectives on residen—ial 
segregation, covering topics on its changing significance in American rece 
relations, assimilation, and attitudes toward integration. The seccnd 
section presents case studies of four major cities—Boston, Detroit, N=w 
Orleans, and Philadelphia. The third and final section examines a num Jer 
of specific issues and policy considerations, including housing discrimima- 
tion, homeownership, school: desegregation, private schools, and govern- 
mental intervention. 

Thanks are due to each of the authors, and to The Annals for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting this collection- of papers. Hopefully the papers will 


_shed new insight as well as generate concern about race and residenc> in 


contemporary America. 
\ o -WADE CLARK ROF 
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‘Race and Residence: The Shifting Basis of 
. American Race Relations 


By WADE CLARK ROOF. 


- ABSTRACT: Racially-segregated ghettos evolved in the early 
decades of this century, first in northern cities and later 
throughout the nation. Levels of urban residential segregation 
for blacks have remained high over the years and—unlike 
the earlier pattern for European immigrants—have not 
declined as blacks have made economic progress. Despite 
modest declines in segregation in the sixties, metropolitar 
decline in the seventies and structural shifts in employment 
conditions for blacks have resulted in growing concern for 
problems of de facto segregation. Mounting attention to hous- 
ing discrimination and the residential basis of current black- 
white tensions are discussed. 


Wade Clark Roof is Associate Professor of Sociology at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. Educated at Wofford College, Yale University, and the Uriver- 
sity of North Carolina, he is the author of numerous publications on race rela- 
tions, sociology of religion, and contemporary American society. 
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c “¢ EPARATION by E E of 


the Negro from the whité,” 
Ernest Burgess wrote in The Annals 
in 1928, “exists in some form in all 
American cities.” ! Burgess described 
the extent of separation between the ` 
races and suggested that racial segre- 
gation in-residence—not unlike that 
for ethnic immigrant groups—was a 
result of ecological patterning inher- ` 
ent in the growth of the city. Now, 
fifty years later, what is most striking- 
about Burgess’ analysis, and also quite _ 
distressing, is how little the parameters, 
of racial segregation have changed in 
American cities, and how little prog- 
ress has been made in coming to 
grips with this very serious urban ' 
problem. Separation of blacks from - 
whites ‘in residential neighborhoods ' 
persists in even more staggering 
proportions today, as evidenced by - 
the presence of massive black 
‘ghettos at the center of virtually all 
` the nation’s metropolitan areas. And 
‘as far as ‘urban remedies go, few 
problems of American cities are as 
baffling to try to deal with, or as. 
difficult to exercise some control 
over, as the “web of.discrimination” 
surrounding housing oppormmities 
for blacks. . 
Doubtlessly, however, ies have 


‘been changes in the last half-century - 


in racial residential segregation, and 
especially in the role it.plays in 
American race relations So éncom- 
passing are the changes, in fact, par- 


ticularly in recent years, that we can. ` 


justifiably speak of a-new realism 


today insofar as the problems of race - 


and residence are concerned. The 
“exposed nerve” of racial tension 
and turmoil at present is neither jobs 
nor even school desegregation; rather 


l. Emest W. Burgess, “Residential Segre- 
gation in American Cities,” The Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 140 (November 1928) 105-115. 


Ca 


itis more basic than either of these — 


de facto segregation and the problems 
it presents in obtaining equality 


of opportunity for blacks. Having — 
moved beyond the early phases’ 


of the civil rights movement, con- 
-. cerned essentially with social and 
economic barriers to participation 
in‘ American society, more and 
more attention is being given to 
issues stemming from segregated 
residence. For many Americans, 
white and black alike, the ghetto 
‘stands as a powerful symbol of the 


nation’s unfinished business in ‘the. 
pursuit of justice and equality; it is 
areminder that without some resolu-: 
tion of segregation as.a problem it- 


self, chances for further gains for 
blacks are slim indeed. 

- This essay focuses on the matter 
from the perspective of race rela- 
tions generally, and’ offers an over- 
view on race and residence currently 


‘in American cities. Since other papers 


t 


included in this collection examine - 


specific topics relating- to segrega- - 


tion, the concern here is with -a 


broader set of questions: What are ` 


the major trends in racial residential 
segregation over the past fifty years? 
How da these trends for blacks com- / 


pare with those for earlier immigrant . 
groups? What evidence is there to - 
indicate that the character‘of Ameri- ~< 


can race relations is changing, with 
mounting attention to the underlying 


‘structures of residential segregation? 


Pa F 


RACIAL RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION—ITS 
‘DEVELOPMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Residential segregation as a prob- 
lem of American race relations, is a 
peculiarly northern phenomenon of 


the twentieth-century. To be sure,. 
‘there were concentrated areas of 


black settlement much earlier in 
cities throughout the nation; but the 
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number of blacks involved was rela- ; 


‘tively small and the settlements 
were typically scattered throughout 
the cities. Racially mixed residential 


areas were not uncommon even in- 


the larger northern cities in the 
1880s and early 1890s. Soon after- 
wards, however, the color line in 
residence began to intensify result- 
ing from the spread of “Jim Crow” 
sentiment throughout much of the 
nation. Unlike in the South; where 
the hardening of racial lines brought 
about disenfranchisement and the 
solidification of racial norms govern- 
ing all forms of social contact, 
northern segregation’ took shape 
largely as residential preference. 
Less virulent in expressing their 
racial animosities’' and less con- 
cerned with dominating blacks eco- 
-© nomically and politically, nonethe- 


less northern whites condoned, and- 


indeed insisted upon; racial separa- 
tion in patterns of residence. Conse- 
quently, well-developed ghettos were 
evident by the early years of this cen- 
tury in northern and border cities — 
for example, New York , Chicago, and 
Washington—laying the foundations 
for the massive phenomenon. of de 
facto segregation that was ate to 
come.” 

The large, institutionally selfcon- 
tained ghettos of the modern era are 
a product of the mass migrations of 
blacks out of the rural and small- 


town South to large, densely set-’ 


tled northern cities. Although the 
northern-bound black movement 
had begun to increase by 1915, 
World War I was-really the impetus 
that led to its acceleration. The war 


2. See Gilbert Osofsky, Harlem: The Mak- 
ing of a Ghetto (New York: Harper, 1966); 
Allan Spear, Black Chicago: The Making 
of a Negro Ghetto (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967); and Constance M. 
Green, The Secret City (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1967). 


effectively curtailed migration fom 
Europe and stimulated industrial 
production, thus creating job oppoc- 
tunities for blacks and setting in o 
motion the “Great Migratior” -o 
the new land of promise. Suzces- 
sive waves of black migrants for a 
half-century to come—during the 
twenties, World War II, and info the 
fifties and sixties—made their way 
to the cities of the North in s2arch 
of the American dream. Elacxs 
moved not only to the North but to 
cities throughout the nation, in 
hopes of finding’a better life. 

In sheer demographic terms, tais 
movement of blacks to the cizies is 
staggering. As of 1900, 90 percent of 
all blacks in the United States lived 
in the South, but by 1970 just slightly 
more than half remained in he 
region. Furthermore, by 1970, 81] per- 
cent of all blacks lived in urbanized 
areas and were more urbanized end 
metropolitanized than whites. This 
massive movement was predoni- 
nately, of course, a migration to zhe 
central cities of metropolitan areas. 
Among the nation’s largest mero- 
politan areas in 1970, roughly 16 per- 
cent of the population were bleck; 
but in the central cities of these 
areas 31 percent were black. waile 


outside the cities in the su>xurman 


rings the ‘black population was 
only about 5 percent. Some cizies, 
such as Washington, DC, atlanta, 
Newark, and Gary, were more back 
than white. Not only did blacks 
migrate to the cities during this 


period but the size of theiz popu- 


lation also grew dramatically — óm 
about. 8.8 million in 1900 to 20.5 
million in 1970. Thus, factors boch of 
growth and central city locazior are 
key considerations in the develop- 
ment of a massive, nationwide sys- 
tem of segregated residence dong 
racial lines. 

But demography alone hardly 
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explains why racial ghettos and 
segregated residences exist. As they 
have moved to the cities, blacks 
have encountered strong resistance 
and pressure from whites to remain 
in their own enclaves and not to 
settle in white neighborhoods. “In- 
vasion” into white neighborhoods, 
resulting often from overcrowd- 
ing in all-black areas, has at times 
provoked violence and racial con- 
_trontation. Usually, however, less 
violent and often legal.means have 
made it possible for whites to 
exercise strong social control over 
where blacks lived. Discriminatory 
mechanisms, such as restrictive 
covenants, neighborhood protection 
associations, and zoning ordinances, 
were widely practiced in the past 
and continue to be so in some places 
today. Restrictive covenants be- 
tween individuals preventing home- 
owners from selling houses to par- 
ticular groups were especially ef- 


fective as a discriminatory device’ 


and were not ruled unconstitutional 
until as late as 1948. In the years 
since, whites have come to rely less 
on. overt sanctions and more upon 
informal social pressures, real estate 
practices, and the discriminatory 
tactics of lending institutions for 
maintaining residential segregation. 
Despite efforts to ban discrimination 
in housing, there is still an exten- 
sive and highly institutionalized 
web of discrimination which serves 


to perpetuate a dual housing market . 


in American cities. 

The combined factors of demo- 
graphic processes and racial discrim- 
ination have resulted in residential 

- segregation playing a prominent role 
in American race relations. Despite 
improvements in black sociceco- 
nomic conditions over the decades, 
and improved attitudes on the part of 
whites toward blacks, racial residen- 
tial segregation persists on a massive 
scale, virtually unaffected by recial 


te O 


changes in other realms. And be- 
cause it persists in this way there 
are many consequences that follow. 
The most important of these can be 
summed up as follows: 


Structural—As Charles 3.° Johnson 
pointed out long ago, “racial segregation 
in residential areas provides the basic 
structure for other forms of institutional , 
segregation.’”® Groups segregated resi- 
dentially are, unless altered by means of 
intervention, de facto segregated in 
schools, hospitals, stores, parks, and in 


“any ` other facilities organized on an 


area basis. Institutional and residential 
forms of segregation are intimately linked, 
and not easily separated. 
_Interactional—Separated residences 
minimize opportunities for interracial 
contact and thereby diminish the likeli- 
hood that members of both races will 
come to know and interact with one 
another as individuals. While interac- 
tion need ‘not always result in greater 
respect and acceptance, it is clear that 
those who have had good contact ex- 
periences—especially of an equal-status 
sort—are far more likely to develop 
positive racial attitudes and an open- 
ness to the possibilities of integration. 
Ghettos restrict opportunities for such 
contact at the neighborhood level, which 
is perhaps the most critical level of all 
for reinforcing a sense of trust, under- 
standing, and genuine acceptance. 
Visibility—-Racial concentration in- 
creases the possibility that a group’s 
distinctive characteristics will stand out 
more 'prominently—a problem blacks’ - 
in this country experience to a fer greater 
extent than other minorities. Tradi- 
tionally in. Anglo-Saxon culture black- 
ness: has been a mark of inferiority 
and a stimulant to white prejudice, fear, 
and perceptions of threat. A crucial 
ingredient in racial prejudice in a com- 
petitive society is what Blumer calls 
a “sense of group position;”’* hence 


3. Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro 
Segregation (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943), p. 8. 

4. Herbert Blumer, “Race Prejudice as a 
Sense of Group Position,” Pacific Sociological 
Review 1 (1958): 3-7. 
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a group’s visibility bears directly upon: 


the collective processes of creating and 
perpetuating racial images. 

Psychological —Finally there are the 
psychological costs of segregation for the 
people involved—the experience of re- 
jection, feelings of defeat and despair, 
ambivalence toward self and one’s 
group. For those who entertain some 
hope of escaping the ghetto, segregated 
existence need not be a debasing ex- 
perience; but for the masses of blacks 
unable to leave and who must accom- 
modate to the -realities of deprivation 
and disorganization, the waste of human 
resources is the most serious conse- 
quence of all. 


One way or another, the end result 
is structured inequality. The ghetto 
serves as the base for an institu- 
tionalized system of race relations, 
the cost of which is borne mostly by 
blacks but-also by the American 
society at large. f 


RECENT TRENDS IN SEGREGATION 


Segregation levels for blacks are 
uniformly high in American cities, 
and vary remarkably little from 
place to place.’ Cities in the South 
are somewhat more highly segre- 


‘gated than those in the Northeast; 


and those in the Northeast are higher 
still than those in the West. Larger 
cities and metropolitan areas are 
more segregated than smaller ones, 
and tities with large proportions of 
blacks are somewhat more segre- 


gated than those with small propor- ` 


tions. At most, however, these are 
rather modest differences, indica- 
tive of the fact that cities in the 


é 


5. See Annmette Sørensen, Karl E. Taeu- 
ber, and Leslie Hollingsworth, Jr., “Indexes 
of Racial Residential Segregation for 109 
Cities in the United States, 1940 to 1970,” 
Sociological Focus 8 (1975): 125-42; and 
Thomas L. Van Valey, Wade Clark Roof, 
and Jerome W. Wilcox, “Trends in Residential 
Segregation: 1960-1970,” American Journal 
of Sociology 82 (1977): 826-44. 


_United States are generally char- 


acterized by a high degree of res- 
dential segregation between blacks 
and whites. Though relatively few 
blacks have made it to the sub- 
urbs, here too it is clear that seg- 
regation, not integration, is tke 
experience of the vast majori-y 
who have taken up residence :n 
these neighborhoods. 

Moreover, levels of segregation 
for blacks have remained high ov=r 
the past couple of decades and shcw 
little promise of substantial decline 
for the future. No place is this better 
demonstrated than in the natiom’s 
largest cities where, historically and 
currently, racial segregation [as 
been most acute. Most of these cites 
have segregation indexes above 80, 
and some above 90, meaning that 80 
percent or more of blacks (or whites) 
would have to shift residential 
locations to bring about an ev=2n, 
unsegregated distribution. Scores 
are slightly lower in 1970 than they 
were in 1940, in most instances, 
but this: reduction is quite smal] 
and considerably less than one 
might expect, given the extent of 
racial changes in other realms of 
American life during this per.od. 
Continuity, not changé, describes 
the residential experience of blacks, 
from the early days of ghetto-crea- 
tion and expansion up until the 
present; and one word more than 
any other characterizes that ex- 
perience—isolation. 

In this respect two further ob- 
servations are of interest abouz ra- 
cial residential patterns. The first is 


that for the nation’s cities as a whole 


there was some decline in segrega- 
tion during the sixties, more than 
in previous decades. Yet, the declines 
were small and should not be herelded 


6. Sørensen, Taeuber, and Hollingsworth, 
“Indexes of Racial Residential Segregation 
for 109 Cities in the United States.” 
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as anything like a major breakthrough 
in residential integration. More than 


anything else, the modest declines ` 


probably reflect the movement .of 


considerable numbers of whites to` 


the suburbs during the period and 
the resulting availability of housing 


for blacks in transitional inner-city 


areas previously occupied by whites. 
The second is that segregation for 


blacks is more intense than for other . 


nonwhites. In all the large Ameri- 
can cities, white-versus-black seg- 
regation was more pronounced in 
1970- than. was white-versus-non- 
white, and in some’cases differences 
between these two types of segrega- 
tion is substantial (for example, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis). Nonwhites are generally 


segregated from whites, but blacks in ° 
„particular experience a high level of ` 


residential isolation. 
$ r 


BLACK AMERICANS-AND THE 
IMMIGRANT ANALOGY 


Group isolation in American cities 
is, of course, an experience hardly 
peculiar to blacks. White immigrant 


groups settling in the cities in the 


late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries knew ghetto life, segre- 
gated neighborhoods, and separa- 
tion from the larger society. But most 
such groups have also managed, 
with time, to move out voluntarily 
from the ethnic enclave and to be- 


come residentially dispersed in the- 


society as they became more pros- 
perous. Changes in social status 
were reflected in changes in spatial 
position—a pattern observed by 
Burgess and other urban ecologists 
_as fitting especially northern, 


this century. At the time these 
cities were expanding economically 
and absorbing new populations, thus 
. making it possible for individuals to 


in-. 
dustrial cities in the early decades of ’ 


break with their ethnic communi- ' 
ties and to move into residential 
areas organized along social class 
lines. The fact that as many second- 
and third-generation immigrants of - 


_ European origin were as successful 


as ‘they were in moving out of the 
ghettos’ is’ evidence of how well 
these cities served as centers of 
assimilation into the larger society., 

Without exaggerating the extent of 
ethnic residential assimilation, it is 
clear.that blacks have not énjoyed a 


similar urban experience. The his- 


toric immigrant-group pattern of © 
declining, segregation as a result of ° 
socioeconomic progress does not 
hold for blacks. Evidence available ~ 
does -not support a view of blacks 
as the “latest? of immigrants to the 
city following in the path of the 
earlier groups. The black, experience 
in the city is simply: different, so 
much so as-to render the immigrant 
analogy superficial ‘and misleading. 
_ Trend data for Chicago help, to 
underscore this: point.’ -It is true - 
that segregation levels in the city 
of Chicago have declined somewhat 
over the decades., From a high:of 
95.0 in 1940, Chicago’s racial segre- 
gation dropped to 88.8 by 1970, a net 
change of.--6.2 index points. During 
this time there were also marked: im- 
provements in the- socioeconomic 
conditions of blacks, in both ab- 
solute -and relative terms. Hence 
there.might ‘appear to be a relation- 
ship, albeit a modest one, between 
black economic advance and seg- 
regation -decline for the city. Yet 


7. For an ead version of this inter- 
pretation, see Wade Clark Roof, ““The Negro | 
as-an Immigrant Group’—An Update on 
Chicago’s Racial Trends,” Ethnic and Racial 
Studies 1 (1978): 450-62. Also see Karl E. 
and Alma F. Taeuber, “The Negro as an Immi- 
grant Group: Recent Trends in Racial and 
Ethnic Segregation in Chicago,” American. 
Journal of Sociology 69 (1964): 374-82. 
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even this most favorable interpreta- 
tion is misleading and only partially 
correct. Analysis at the metropolitan- 
wide level indicates that segregation 
has if anything increased, certainly 
not decreased, in this period. With 
the movement of large numbers of 
affluent whites to the suburbs, racial 
segregation in residence has become 
more intensified for the metro- 
politan area as a whole. Even if 
there were advances in integration 
within the city, these get lost when 
looked at from a broader metro- 
politan perspective. In Chicago, as 
in most other large metropolitan 
areas, the patterns justify Farley 
et al.’s “Chocolate City, Vanilla Sub- 
urb” description.® 

Data such as these are obviously 
gross, and thus it might be argued 
that a better test of black residential 
assimilation should concern only 
those blacks most likely, to become 
assimilated—that is, the middle 
classes. Indeed there is some reli- 
able evidence to suggest that the 
modest declines in residential seg- 
regation in the 1960s may have been 
due mostly to decreases in segrega- 
tion between whites and upper-status 
blacks.® Given the fact that more and 
more middle-class blacks are making 
their way to the suburbs, perhaps a 
more detailed examination of sub- 
urban blacks would yield a greater 
promise for residential integration. 
Even here, however, the Chicago 
data fail to offer much basis for an 
optimistic scenerio for the future. 


8. See Reynolds Farley, Howard Schuman, 
Suzanne Bianchi, Dianne Colasanto, and 
Shirley Hatchett, “Chocolate City, Vanilla 
Suburbs: Will the Trend Toward Racially 
Separate Communities Continue?” Social 
Science Research (December 1978). 

9. Albert A. Simkus, “Residenhal Segre- 

‘~n by Occupation and Race in Ten Ur- 
{d Areas, 1950-1970,” American 
`~ T Review 43 (1978). 81-93. 


Blacks moving to Chicago’s sub- 
urbs, as no doubt occurs widely in 
American metropolitan areas, settle 
predominantly in the older, Highly 
segregated black communities only 
a small proportion of all who moved 
out of the city have actually pur- 
chased homes in racially integrated 
communities. And while it i. true 
that middle-class blacks in the sub- 
urbs are less segregated from whites 
than working-class blacks, the actual 


~“ status characteristics of sukurban 


blacks appear not to be as important 
in affecting residential integra ion as 
is often thought to be the case. segre- 
gation scores for twelve of Chirago’s 
suburbs correlate more strongly with 
percent black than with black amily 
income or black educational 3ttain- 
ment, thus implying that segregation 
in the suburbs—not unlike tha: in the 
central cities—is more sensiive to 
minority numbers than toc their 
socioeconomic characteristic. For 
whites generally, the presence of 
large numbers of blacks, regardless 
of socioeconomic status level poses 
a serious challenge to their percep- 
tions of neighborhood statas and 
their own neighborhood idercities.'° 

But why are racial segregation 
patterns so different from tiose of 
ethnic groups? Why is the back ex- 
perience so different, compared 
with the earlier immigrents to 
America’s cities? Some fund: mental 
considerations that are ove-looked 
in discussions of how groips are 
assimilated in American cities are 
worth review. 


10. A similar mterpretahon 1s Hered by 
Brian J. L Berry, Carole A. Goodw-n, Robert 
W. Lake, and Katherine B. Smith, “Atntudes 
toward Integration The Role of Status in 
Community Response to Racial Change,” in 
The Changing Face of the Sukurbs, ed 
B. Schwartz (Chicago: University =f Chicago 
Press, 1976), pp. 221-64. 
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Itis often assumed that residential 
assimilation happens pretty much as 
an individual, “bring-yourself-up- 
by-your-own-bootstraps” type of ac- 
tivity. Movement out of the ghetto 
is thought of as something occurring 
once minority individuals adjust to 
the larger culture and become inte- 
grated into mainstream institutional 
structures. Both culturally and struc- 
turally, however, 
more than simply a process of indi- 


viduals finding their way out of one‘ 


group context into another.'! Other 
considerations also affect assimila- 
tion as an outcome, a crucial one 
being the urban setting in which 
the migrants have settled. “Urban 
setting’ means, of course, a host of 
variables describing the structural 
conditions under which assimilation 
must occur: the type of economy, 
the availability of jobs, the degree to 
which there is a need for skilled 
laborers, transportation facilities, 
the location of jobs in relation to the 
minority community, and discrimin- 
ation in the job market. All these fac- 
tors, and more, vitally affect not only 
opportunities for upward mobility, 
and hence the pace of assimilation, 
but also the viability and stability 
of the minority community. 
Differences in urban conditions 
are important for understanding 
American immigrant group experi- 


ll. Milton M. Gordon, in his Assimilation 
in American Life (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964), distinguished between 
the cultural and structural aspects of assimila- 
tion. More recently, Gordon has elaborated 
further on the types of variables affecting 
assimilation and other intergroup relations 
outcomes. He identifies three major types: 
biosocial development variables, interaction 


process variables, and societal variables., 


See his “Toward a General Theory of 

Racial and Ethnic Group Relations,” in 

Ethnicity: Theory and Experience, ed. 

Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moymbhan 

oe Harvard University Press), pp. 
110 


assimilation is~ 


ences generally. White immigrants 
arriving in northern industrial cities 
before the Civil War—for example, 
the Irish and Germans—entered at 
a time when employment oppor- 
tunities were genérally dispersed 
throughout the city. Mainly for this 
reason, and also because of the 
limited supply of abandoned hous- 
ing, these groups were able to find 
housing in many sections of the 
city, and often in “shanty-towns” 

beyond the physical limits of the 
city. Consequently, they were never 
as residentially concentrated as 


~groups that migrated to the cities in 


large numbers in ‘the decades that 
followéd.@ 

Groups arriving toward the end 
of the century—for example, those 
from southern and eastern Europe— 
came to cities at a time when em- 


-ployment opportunities were be- 


coming increasingly concentrated 
in central locations. Job opportuni- 
ties in the expanding commercial — 
and manufacturing activities were 
to be found in the central cities, 
and groups finding work in these 
sectors usually settled in areas close 
to their places of employment. The - 
availability of older, low-cost hous- 
ing in areas on the fringe of the. 
central business manufacturing dis- 
tricts made it possible to establish 
strong ethnic communities in the 
cities, and also meant that levels of 
segregation for the “new” immigrants 
would be higher than for the “old.” 
The crucial difference. so far 
as blacks are concerned is the ab- 
12. See David Ward, Cities and Immigrants 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), 
especially Chapter Four; Sam Bass Warner 
and Colin Burke, “Cultural Change and the 
Ghetto,” Jou Į of Contemporary History, 
4 (1969): 173-188; and William L. Yancey, 
Eugene P. Ericksen, and Richard N. Jjnlia < 
“Emergent Ethnicity: A Review and 


mulaton,” American Sociological 
41 (1976): 391-403. 
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sence of a close, functional rela- 
tion between work and residence. 
White immigrant groups generally 
settled near man 
or other kinds of work opportunities; 
blacks, on the other hand, have typi- 
cally found themselves restricted to 
areas not in close proximity to the 
more reliable, promising job oppor- 
tunities. Usually they have been 
forced to accept the oldest and least 
expensive housing where they could 
find it, with little consideration for 
access to jobs or the relevance of 
work to their communities. Many 
consequences have followed from 
this fundamental situation: lack of 
stability in jobs, especially better- 
paying jobs; lack of strong and stable 
neighborhoods; and a chronic condi- 
tion of psychological dependency. 

Put simply, the avenues of upward 
mobility and integration open to 
European immigrants and their chil- 
dren have not been the same for 
blacks. The structural conditions of 
black life in the city have encour- 
aged neither assimilation nor a self- 
sufficient community, with the result 
that urban blacks have often suffered 
from loss of pride, apathy, despair, 
and hopelessness. Whereas other 
migrants to the city had reason 
to believe they would with time 
escape the ghetto, for the most part 
blacks have not enjoyed the benefits 
of positive orientations toward “‘mak- 
ing it” in the larger society. Dif- 
ferences of color, too, have given 
them an enduring visibility as a racial 
minority which, unlike ethnic char- 
acteristics—language, religion, 
national origins—-time does little 
to erode. Rather this badge of dis- 
tinctiveness has served to perpetuate 
the memories of a distinctive group 
experience, and to provoke among 
whites a continuing, and quite dis- 
tinctive set of racial responses and 
reactions. 


ing industries . 


A 


GROWING CONCERNS ABOUT 
DE FACTO SEGREGATION .- 


In the seventies, new develzp- 
ments, both in American cities amd 
race relations, have brought abow- a 
greater awareness of the crucial im- 
portance of racial residential segxe- 
gation. Two developments especi= ly 
have ' attracted wide attention ia 
recent years: one, a period of met*c- 
politan decline and crisis, and tø, 
some major shifts in the cutting ecge 
of racial change and confrontation 
in contemporary American socie*y. 


Metropolitan decline 


It has become increasingly eviz2at 


that the era of mass migration to the 


metropolis could not be sustaimed 
indefinitely. The long-established 
patterns of movement for wzites 
and blacks, especially to large metro- 
politan areas, has slowed down. zcn- 
siderably -in the seventies; =cn- 
metropolitan areas actually began 
to grow more rapidly than did m=t-o- 
politan, representing a sharp von- 
trast to the trends of previous <d2c- 
ades. Black population in cities has 
continued to grow, largely as a r=sult 
of net natural increases, but th= rate 
of in-movement into metropz.ican 
areas has dropped substantiall- end 
will likely continue to do so := the 
foreseeable future. 

As migration patterns have chamged, 
so have regional growth tc=nds. 
Major shifts are underway, of p=cple 
and jobs; away from the Nortizast 
and North Central states towa- the 
South and West. Not just whites but 
blacks as well, are moving in mow- 
ing proportions out of the older high 
density urban areas to other pzrzs of 
the country. - 

The recent fiscal crisis or New 
York City served to sensitize ameri- 
cans to a new set of realities 5- the 
older, large metropolises: th= pos- 
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sibility of tanins, or at least mercial activities, blacks today are - 
serious decline and stagnation. As confronted by a city in which manu- 
Brian J.-L. Berry observes, facturing and, industrial activities 
Those areas declining most rapidly aye have become dispersed, and workers 
been the central cities of the metropolitan rely much more upon the use of the 
areas that emerged during the 19th automobile and mass transportation 

century, built on productive power, facilities for getting fo work. That 
massed population and industrial tech- jobs are moving out of the cities at 
nology. By the end of the century, these just the ime when blacks are be- 
new cities had been credited with the coming highly concentrated within 


creation of a system of social life founded , 
on entirely new principles. A short half © 
century later they_have become obsolete. 
These flowers of industrial urbaniza- 
tion—the great manufacturing-belt metro-. 
politan areas—are lagging. bs - 


Unfortunately, blacks in, these 


them, again: points to the persisting 
‘problem for blacks of work and resi- 
dence. Lacking a strong functional 


relation between these in the past, — 


- contemporary forces in the American 
city work against, not in favor of, a 
stronger economic and community 


lagging areas. cannot escape a dis-,- structure for large numbers of work- . 


proportionate share of the ill-effects. 


Having been kept out of many of-the ` 


- better industrial jobs in earlier times 
and unable to create ‘stable neigh- 
borhoods built around manufacturing 


centers, they now find themselves. ` 


facing an-eyen more dismal prospect 
of losing the jobs they. have. Eco- 
nomic stagnation is resultińg in fur- 
ther set-backs in related! goods and 
services—in housing quality, neigh- 
borhood upkeep, and protection. 
Fiscal strains on the large cities 
force reductions in public services, 
affecting more acutely the poor, the > 
elderly, and the unemployed. ` 


Metropolitan decline, or fear of 


decline, accentuates other debilitat- 
ing conditions for blacks. The decen- 
- tralization of manufacturing, for 
example, has continued throughout 
the seventies, as central city loca- 
tions have ‘become less desirable 
and surburban locations more attrac- 
tive. In contrast to thé earlier twen- 
tieth-century city, as described by 
Burgess, with its centralized com- 


” 13. This is aie ın Post- Industrial 
America: Metropolitan Decline and Inter- 
Regtonal Job Shifts, ed, George Sternlieb 
and James W. Hughes (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Center for Urban Policy Research, 1975), p. Sue 


on 


ing-class blacks. 

-Considering’ that an. amdi 
metropolis has generally been seen 
as the means whereby migrants to 
the city become economically, so- 
cially, and culturally. integrated in 
modern society, the significance of 
metropolitan decline for blacks is ` 
obvious. Even under the best: of ° 
conditions they have not made much 
progress in becoming residentially 
assimilated. And now, under more 
stringent circumstances, many feel 
trapped more than ever in segre- 
gated neighborhoòds, with fading 
hope of finding their way into the. 
American mainstream. i 


Shifts in race relations 


Problems of residential segrega- - 
tion are of increasing concern, in part 
also because of progress.made in 


other realms of American race rela- -. 


tions. Major efforts in the civil rights 
movement were directed’ at job 
discrimination, educational oppor- 
tunities, voting rights, and desegre- 
gation of public and, commercial 


facilities: As a result of the passage . - 


particularly of the 1964 Civil Rights - 
Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act, ` 
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_ tangible results were achieved in 


these various realms: blacks regis- 
tered to vote in record numbers; 
blacks’ children began to enter pre- 
viously all-white schools; they gained 
entrance to facilities previously de- 
nied to them; and they had new 
and better-paying jobs opened up 
for them. In the beginning, the focus 


of attention for civil rights was pri- 


marily the South where de jure segre- 
gation was overt, enforced, and an 
egregious deviation from democratic 
norms, and hence easy, in a sense to 
grasp and deal with as a target for 
change. 

As attention has shifted from the 
South to the rest of the nation, so 
have racial priorities—-away from 


the most fundamental of civil rights . 


to more covert, institutionalized 
aspects of racial inequality. Equal 
rights. of participation in public in- 
stitutions has come to be less a goal 
than equal opportunity in a more 


- general sense. Individual discrimi- 


nation in public life is viewed, as 
less a barrier than the structural 
conditions of society that inhibit 
racial progress. De facto residential 
segregation surfaces in this context 
as perhaps the most basic, yet un- 


- solved problem of American race 


“ 


relations. Housing discrimination 
is of course part of the dilemma, 
but more fundamentally such segre- 
gation serves to institutionalize in- 
equalities and to exacerbate social 
and psychological ills afflicting the 
black community. Increasingly the 
issue of concern is that of achieving 
equality of social opportunity— 
including equal results in the system 
—in the presence of such conditions. 

In addition to the changing goals 
of civil rights, important structural 


‘changes in the American economy 
over the past two decades make for 


growing concerns with de facto seg- 
regation. Many blacks in recent 


| 


years have benefitted from the 
growth. of better-paying job opper- 
tunities in the expanding corporat= 
and. government sectors. While tL 


‘. improved job situation has dons 


little to help the large black und2- 
class, we have come to recogniz2 


that their current plight is probab$y 


a result less of racial discriminatin 
than of the labor market conditicr s 
of an advanced industrial society in 
effect, as William J. Wilson argues +4 
class considerations are becom rg 
increasingly salient in determin.i g 
black life chances in the natiar’s 
urban areas. Changing structiral 
conditions—including the impl=- 
mentation of affirmative action go- 
grams—bear many implications, «me 
of which,.as Wilson points out, is zae 
shift of racial antagonisms from tae 
economic sector to social, politcal 
and community concerns. The r:i- 
dential community in particular, kas 
emerged as an arena of conflict aad 


_ confrontation between whites and 


blacks. 
PROJECTIONS FOR THE FUTULE 
As concern continues to metnt 


‘over problems of the black cam- 


munity, several developments san 
be anticipated. Briefly, two of tazse 
call for comment. 

One, housing discrimination will 


undoubtedly receive more dect 


attention in the future. Some imp etus 
in this direction is already evi=ent 
as a result of the Housing and Cəm- 
munity Development Act of £74. 
This legislation breaks some xew 
ground in federal housing pcLcy: 
(1) for the first time, CongresSenal 
findings have been directed b the 
problem of economic as well as cial 
segregation; (2) housing neecs are 
dealt with in relation to the locetion 


14. Wiliam J. Wilson, The Declini= g Sig- 
nificance of Race (Chicago. Universty of 
Chicago Press, 1978). 
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of employment possibilities; and (3) 
communities in order to be eligible 
for a broad range of federal funds, 

must prepare and implement housing 
plans for people in low- and moderate- 
income brackets. To a much greater 
degree than in the past, this legisla- 
tion sets out to achieve “the spatial 
deconcentration of housing ` oppor- 
tunities for persons of lower income.” 

It is still too soon to tell, but one 
would like to think that this legisla- 
tion musters the sanctioning power 
needed to deal with housing segre- 
gation in American metropolitan 
areas. 5 


Two, black-white tensions will 


continue to surface over. attempts 


at overcoming the deleterious ef 


fects of de facto segregation. Aside 
from whatever “white flight’ may 
occur, court-ordered desegregation 
of schools and busing plans create 


a context for defining interracial 
attitudes and serve as a basis for col- 
lective action. Probably more than 
any other, these serve as the basis 
around which prevailing views be- 
tween the races are shaped and-main- 
tained. Most public opinions polls 
show that whites overwhelmingly 
oppose busing, and even those 
who are least prejudiced toward 
blacks typically view themselves 


‘as being forced to give up some- 


thing they value—the neighborhood 
school. Blacks are more divided 
over mandatory desegregation but are 
nonetheless crucially aware of the - 
significance of control over neigh- 
borhood institutions. The social 
identities of blacks and whites alike 
are intimately tied up with their 
community and its institutions, and 
this fact is probably more relevant 
in American race relations now than 
ever before. 
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The Role of Residential Segregation 
in the. Assimilation Process 


By WILFRED G. MARSTON and THOMAS L. VAN VALEY 


ABSTRACT: The assimilation process and the fact of resider— 
. tial segregation are both major emphases in the literatur= 
on race and ethnic relations. For a variety of reasons, howeve-. 
the tendency has been to neglect their relation to one anothe-- 
This paper offers an explicit connection between the twce- 
We offer an elaboration of the notion of assimilation and sug- 
gest that it can be viewed as a sequential process, beginnin= 
with the cultural dimension, proceeding with the socic- 
economic, and ending with the structural. Furthermore, w= 
contend that the residential segregation of racial/ethnac 
groups has important consequences for the assimilatiac 
process at every juncture. 


Wilfred G. Marston received his Ph.D. from the University of Washiazon, 
Seattle and is currently a Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the moan 
Studies Program at the University of Michigan-Flint. He has taught at Yor= Uni- 
versity, Toronto and California State University, Long Beach. His publiczons 
include studies of racial segregation in the United States and ethnic segrezaaon 
in Canada. He is currently involved in a project dealing with ethnic assim Tadon 
and pluralism in cities of varying size. 

Thomas L. Van Valey is currently an Associate Professor and Director =* the 
Urban Studies Program in the Department of Sociology at Western Mi-ttzan 
University. He received his B.A. from Hanover College, his M.A. from The Eni- 
versity of Washington, and his Ph.D. from The University of North Ca-elna. 
In addition to racial residential segregation, his substantive interests tazeude 
soctoeconomic inequality and urban area analysis. 
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ESIDENTIAL segregation has 

Q been a continuing reality in 
American racial and ethnic relations. 
Understandably, therefore, the de- 
scription and analysis of existing 
patterns has received much atten- 
tion. Similarly, the volume of inter- 
national immigration to the United 


States has led to considerable in-. 


quiry into the nature of the assimila- 
tion process. 

For the most part, how ever, these 
two emphases in racial and ethnic 
relations have been pursued sepa- 
rately. By and large, studies dealing 
with the assimilation process have 
only given passing attention.to the 
role of residential segregation. In 
fact, residential segregation is more 
often viewed merely as one indicator 
for the lack of assimilation. Conse- 


quently, its importance as a factor in ~ 


the process of assimilation itself is 


often overlooked. By the same token,’ 


studies of racial and ethnic residen- 


‘tial segregation, while usually draw-_ 


ing attention to the link between 
residential patterning and the as- 
similation process, typically suffer 
- from an inadequate conception of 
assimilation. More specifically, as- 


` similation is usually treated as uni-. 


dimensional, with little considera- 
tion given to the possibility that 


‘certain groups may be assimilated ` 
in some ways but. not in others, 


or that residential segregation may 
“not be related to all measures of 
assimilation in the same way. 


` The purpose of this paper is to’ 


bridge the gap between these two 
émphases in the study of racial and 
ethnic relations, first by elaborating 
on the concept of assimilation, and 
additionally by demonstrating - its 
relation to the fact of residential 
segregation. In particular, we pro- 


pose that one aspect of assimilation . 


-—socioeconomic -assimilation—is 
an important intermediary step in 


i 
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the general assimilation process, and - 
further, that it helps clarify the 
crucial links between residential 
segregation and assimilation. We _ 
therefore contend that a complete , 
understanding of the process of ` 
assimilation, as it relates to an eth- 
nic or racial minority, must simul- 
taneously confront the multidimen- 
sionality of assimilation, and deal 
with the intermediary effects of resi- 
‘dential segregation. 

ETHNICITY AND ASSIMILATION: ' 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL CONCEPTS 


The notion of ethnicity has been 
defined in a variety of ways; yet, 
controversy continues as to its 
_ proper meaning. Isajiw even argues - 
that the inconsistency in meaning 
-has led to a situation where very few 
researchers actually attempt its for- . 
mal definition.! In this paper, we 
will follow Milton Gordon’s usage, 
and employ a multidimensional 
definition. Thus, ethnicity refers 
to any group. “set ‘off by race, 
_religion, or national origin, or some 
“combination of these categories.’ 
While this conception of ethnicity . 
has received considerable ‘accept- ` 
ance in recent years, it is not 
difficult to` find those who view 
race and/or religion as distinct from . 
ethnicity, with. the latter referring ~ 
only to national origin. It is par- 
ticularly common for race to be 
considered separate fromi ethnicity, 


- ~ with the former referring to in- 


herited characteristics, such as = 
_skin color,-and the latter referring 
to socially acquired characteristics, 
such as culture, religion, or language. 

Gordon ‘has argued convincingly, 


however, that race, religion, and na- 


1. Wsevolod Isajiw, “Definitions of .Eth- 
nicity,” Ethnicity 1 (July 1974): 111-24. 

2.- Milton Gordon, Assimilation in Ameri- 
can Life (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), p. 27. 
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tional origin all share a common 
social-psychological referent, such 
that they serve to create a sense 
of “peoplehood” for groups. This is 
further supported by .the -notion of 
primordial ties or attachments, which 
refers to a person’s sense of be- 
longing to something that gives 
him/her a sense of identification and 
self-worth.4 Moreover, an important 
feature of this multidimensional 
conception of ethnicity is that it 
views all persons as members of 
some ethnic group. In this way, 


ethnic status is not simply equated: 


with minority status. There are both 


. minority and majority ethnic groups, 


and everyone is ranked according 
to ethnic status as: they are ranked 
according to socioeconomic status. 


Treating White-Anglo-Saxon-Protes- . 
tants as an ethnic category’ is a 


case in point. 


Assimilation, like ethnicity, is sur- 


rounded by controversy. But, in this 


case, the ‘controversy centers less- 


on the appropriate definition to be 
employed than on its validity. in 
depicting interethnic relations. For 


example, there is general agreement- 


3. Gordon, Assimilation, pp. 27-28. 

4, See for example, Clifford Geertz, “The 
Integrative Revolution: Primordial Sent- 
ments and Civil Politics in the New 
States” in Old Societies and New States, 
ed Clifford Geertz (New York: Free Press, 
1963) pp. 105-57; Andrew Greeley and Wil- 
liam McCready, Ethnicity in the United 
States: A Preliminary Reconaissance (New 
York: John Wiley, 1974). 

5. There are, of course, other character- 
istics that might be considered additional 
dimensions of ethnicity Immigrant status, 
birthplace, and language may well tap aspects 
not totally captured by race, religion, or 
national origin, see Gordon Darroch and 
“Ethnic Differentation: 


. Ecological Aspects of a Multidimensional 


Concept,” International Migration-Review 4 


- (Fall 1969): 71-95. For the purposes of 


this paper, however, it is unnecessary to 
specify all of the facets mvolved in the 
notion of ethnicity. 


that assimilation refers to the prcc- 
ess whereby ethnic group members 
become increasingly similar to me 
jority group members with respectt> 
basic values, norms, and behavacr 
patterns. In addition, the tendenz- 
toward increased social contect 
among members of ethnic and me 
jority groups (both secondary and 
primary in character) has become 
generally recognized to be part cf 
the process.’ Despite the relatm= 
consensus as to its meaning, hc - 
ever, assimilation has been severely 
criticized with respect to its id=- 
logical and conceptual bases.” Nev=<- 


’ theless, the position taken in tıs 


paper is that a multidimensional 
conception of assimilation avacs 
most-of the pitfalls suggested Ly 
such criticism. 

First, assimilation is viewed neitn=r 
as inevitable nor even necessa‘i y 
desirable, but rather as a cultuel 
and social possibility in a mul i- ` 
ethnic society. Furthermore, a mu] i- 
dimensional approach suggests that 
an ethnic group may become ass€xi- 
lated in terms of one or mzre 
dimensions, but not assimilatec in 
terms of others. Whether, in fact, 
it does or not is a functiom of 
other dynamics within the sociecr. 

In his work on assimilation, Mal- 
ton Gordon makes an important Ls- 
tinction between the cultural and 
structural dimensions.® On the mme 
hand, cultural assimilation refers to 
the racial or ethnic group’s zar- 


‘6. See for example, Gordon, Assimilet-on; 
and Richard Alba, “Social Assimikion 
Among American Catholhce National-Crgin 
Groups,” American Sociological Reviex 41 
(December, 1976): 1030-46. 

7. See for example, L. Paul Mezzzar, 
“American Sociology and Black Assimil-ton: 
Conflicting Perspectives,” American Jow-nal 
of Sociology 76 (January 1971): 627 ~'-47; 
Robert Blanner, Racial Oppression in mmer- 
ica (New York: Harper and Row, 1972% 

8. Gordon, Assimilation. 
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ticipation in the basic institutional 
arrangements of society. Even within 
a pluralistic society, it is usually 
assumed that most members will 
conform to the basic values and 
norms, and will work within the 
existing institutional structures. 
Gordon also suggests that cultural 
assimilation involves the incorpora- 
tion of certain basic, behavior pat- 
terns of the host society into the 
ethnic group’s own way Of life. On 
the other hand, structural assimila- 
tion refers to the wide-scale in- 
volvement of ethnic group members 
in primary-type relationships with 
members of the host society— 


entrance into clubs, cliques, and’ 


social networks. In Gordon’s view, 
this type of assimilation is both a 
necessary and sufficient, condition 
for the eventual elimination of racial 
or ethnic status as an important basis 
of social differentiation. It, there- 
fore, represents the final barrier for 
the minority groups and the host 
society alike. As racial and ethnic 
groups approach the point of struc- 
tural assimilation, the ability of and 
need for them to maintain subcul- 
tural distinctiveness is undermined. 
Moreover, the ability of and need for 
host society members to continue 
discriminatory practices is reduced. 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


Residential segregation can be 
defined simply as the physical sepa- 
ration of population groups in resi- 
dential space.® Studies of residential 


9. The concept of residential segregation 
is, of course, more complex than this defini- 


tion suggests. Although it is typically used . 


to refer to the overall level of separation 
between two groups within an urban area, 
there are other aspects that bear upon the 
probability of physical and social contact 
among different population groups. For ex- 
ample, the extent to which ethnic groups 
are concentrated or clustered in one large 
area—a “ghetto”——versus several noncon- 
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segregation have been carried out 
for subpopulations identified by a 
broad array of social and demo- 
graphic characteristics, including | 
race,.ethnicity, occupation, age, and 
family status.° In general, it ap- 
pears that black-white segregation 
continues to remain at a high level, 
while segregation among other non- . 
white ethnic groups, Orientals, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, 
tends to be marginally lower. In 
contrast, segregation scores for 
white ethnic groups tend to be 
at moderate levels; yet even they 
are generally greater than scores of 
occupational or class ‘segregation, 
and definitely greater than segrega- 
tion by family status and age. 

The basis for conceptualizing 
residential segregation as an integral 


tiguous smaller areas, and the extent to, 
which specific location patterns of segrega- _ 
tion prevail, both constitute important varia- 
tions in spatial distribution. These may well 
have distinct impacts on the several dimen- 
sions of the assimilation process. 

10. See Karl Taeuber and Alma Taeuber, 
Negroes in Cities (Chicago; Aldine, 1965); 
Thomas L. Van Valey, Wade Clark Roof, 
and Jerome Wilcox, “Trends in Residential 
Segregation: 1960-1970,” American Journal 
of Sociology 82 (January 1977): 826—44, 
Stanley Lieberson, “The Impact of Resi- 
dential Segregation on Ethnic Assimilation,” 
Social Forces 40 (October 1961): 52-57; 
Stanley Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns in Ameri- 
can Cities (New York: Free Press, 1963); 
Nathan Kantrowitz, Ethnic and Racial Segre- 
gation in the New York Metropolis (New 
York: Praeger, 1973); Avery Guest and James 
Weed, “Ethnic Residential Segregation: Pat-. 
terns of Change,” American Journal of So- 
clology 81 (March 1976): 1088-1111; Otis 
Duncan and Beverly Duncan,’ “A Method-. 
ological Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” 
American Soctological Review 20 (April 
1955): 210-17; Gordon Bultena, “Structural 
Effects on the Morale of the Aged: A Com- 
parison of Age-Segregated and Age-Integrated 
Communities” in J. Gubrium, ed., Late , 
Life (Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1974), 
pp. 18-31; Avery Guest, “Families and 
Housing in Cities” (Ph.D. diss., anton 
of Wisconsin, 1970). 
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component of the assimilation proc- 
ess is found in the classic ecologi- 
cal statements of Park and Hawley." 
Both argue that the degree of physi- 
cal separation between two groups 
is closely associated with the nature 
of social relations between them. 
Hawley further articulated the im- 
pact of segregation on the assimila- 
tion process of minority groups. He 
argued first, that segregation is a 
necessary condition for the main- 
tenance of subordinate status, and 
second, that desegregation is likely 
to result in a dissipation of the 
subordinate status, and, therefore, 
assimilation of the subjugated group 
into the social structure.” 
Thus, the segregation of racial 
and ethnic groups has clear con- 


sequences for social relations, both > cally, this aspect of assimilaten, 


internal and external. It limits ac- 
cess between members of different 
groups, thereby discouraging social 
contact. This results both from 
physical distance and social isola- 
tion. It also enables groups to 
develop and maintain distinctive 
subcultures and, at the same time, 
encourages the institutionalization 
of inequalities in such crucial areas 
as education and social services.” 
Finally, it increases the visibility of 
minority groups which, in turn, gives 
rise to social psychological reactions 
on the part of the dominant groups. 
In fact, Roof argues that the greater 


11. Robert Park, Race and Culture (Glen- 
coe, IL: Free Press, 1950); Amos Hawley, 
“Dispersion Versus Segregation: Apropos of 
a Solution of Race Problems,” Papers of the 
Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters 30 (1944): 667-674, and his Human 
Ecology (New York: Ronald, 1950). 

12. Hawley, “Dispersion versus Segrega- 
tion,” p. 674, 

13. See for example, Davis McEntre, 
Residence and Race (Berkeley. University 
of Calzfornia Press, 1960); Robin Williams, 
Strangers Next Door (Englewood Cliffs,’ 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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the physical concentration of radia. 
groups, the more likely they will te 
perceived as- a threat, especid 
in a traditional racial order such i 
the American South." 


SOCIOECONOMIC ASSIMILATION 


” The distinction between the al 
tural and structural dimensions y 
assimilation is widely accept 
However, it is clear that this dzs- 
tinction does not deal sufficiertl- 
with one aspect of the overall c= 
similation process that is currerd~ 
of interest, particularly with reerd 
to black-white comparisons —thac _-s, 
the distribution of socioeconoti> 


. status within a racial or etmi 


group and its similarity to tha cf 
the host population. More spe2-- 


which we are labelling Socios. c- 
nomic Assimilation, refers to t= 
degree to which the distribut crs 
of income; occupation, and eda2.- 
tion in racial or ethnic groups ne 
proportionate to those in the baler ce 
of the population. Operatiora-y 
then, if a group is socioeconsxi- 
cally assimilated, the proportioc: of 
its members in each categor~ bf 
income, occupation, and educ cn 
would be equal to the propoztcn 
of the remainder of the populetcn 
in each category. Thus, if ten per- 
cent of the nonblack populatiœ n 
the labor force falls in the ‘~rp- 
fessional, technical, and kindr=-1” 
category, we would also expecc ten 
percent of the black populaticr in 
the labor force to be in that sme 
category, or else socioeconomi ~s- 
similation is incomplete. 

In both of his major works >n 
assimilation, Gordon focuses Lis 


14. Wade Clark Roof, “Residential 3 gre- 
gation of Blacks and Racial Inequad-y in 
Southern Cities: Toward a Causal M -1,” 
Social Problems 19 (Winter; 1972): 39—207. 
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attention upon the articulation of 
the cultural and structural dimen- 
sions, and their consequences for 
each other and for the other types 
of assimilation that follow the struc- 
tural. He only deals tangentially 
with the issue of socioeconomic 
similarity.° Gordon even goes so 
far as to suggest that cultural as- 
similation refers to the acceptance 
by immigrant groups of the cultural 
patterns of white, middle-class, Prot- 
estant Americans, who constitute 
“the dominant subsociety which 
provides the standard to which other 
groups adjust or measure their rela- 
tive degree of adjustment.!* Thus, 
it would appear that further elabo- 
ration of the process of assimilation 
- is necessary in order to more fully 
describe the dynamics involved. 

It is here contended that socio- 
economic assimilation is analytically 
separable from the other two major 
dimensions, and moreover, that it 
operates as an intermewiate step in 
the overall process. The reasoning is 
straightforward. First, since cultural 
assimilation refers primarily to an 
acceptance of, and perhaps commit- 
ment to, societal values and norms, 
it may involve only token participa- 
tion in society. Certainly, it cannot 
be said to require full and equal 
participation in the public educa- 
tional system and the occupational 


15. See for example, Milton Gordon, Hu- 
man Nature, Class, and Ethnicity (New 
York. Oxford University Press) pp. 167 and 
174-75 He notes that vanations in cultural 
assimilation exist with respect to class. This 
holds regardless of the ideological position 
one takes with respect to assimilation— 
“Americanization,” “Melting Pot,” or “Cul- 
tural Pluralism.” For example, Gordon takes 
the position that the development of class 
divisions within ethnic groups “tend to re- 
strict primary group relations.” However, 
his focus is primarily on such relations 
within the ethnic group, and not the likeli- 
hood of greater intergroup primary relations. 

16. Gordon, Human Nature, p. 169. 
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structure, with their consequent ef- 
fects on income distribution. This is 
supported by the high drop-out rates 
among nonwhite youths, and the 
very existence of businesses owned 
and operated by ethnics, for ethnics, 
and located in ethnic ‘neighbor- 
hoods. Similarly, for structural as- 
similation to take place, it is neces- 
sary for socioeconomic assimilation 
to have already occurred. How can 
intergroup contacts of a primary 
nature occur among people with 
widely variant educational back- 
grounds, occupational interests, or 
income levels? Without question, 
this precludes the possibility of 
“large-scale entrance into cliques, 
clubs, and institutions of the host 
society.” " 


SEGREGATION AND ASSIMILATION 


Gordon and others have provided 
the underlying logic for the overall 
process of assimilation simply as a 
movement from cultural to structural 
assimilation. This is obviously con- 
sistent with the historical patterns 
of immigration, and racial and ethnic 
group settlement in the United 
States. We contend, however, that a 
more complete elaboration of the 
process requires the inclusion of 
socioeconomic assimilation and seg- 
regation as intermediary factors. 
Thus, we view assimilation as a 


“sequence of events which proceeds 


in much the following manner: 
(1) the first step toward full and 
equal participation in society for 
any racial or ethnic group is cultural 
assimilation; (2) cultural assimila- 
tion, in turn, is necessary before 
any group can make substantial im- 
provement in their socioeconomic 
status; (3) advancement in socio- 
economic status facilitates residen- 


17. Ibid. 
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tial mobility, and is thus a necessary 
and prior condition to reduction 
in residential segregation; and (4) 
substantial reduction in racial and 
ethnic residential segregation is a 
necessary precondition to structural 
assimilation. 


Cultural and socioeconomic 
assimilation 


The relationship between cul- 
tural and socioeconomic assimila- 
tion is, of course, more complex 
than indicated above. We can posit 
a reciprocal relationship such that 
certain aspects of socioeconomic 
assimilation may actually accelerate 
the pace of cultural assimilation. 
For example, while educational im- 
provement is not only one indicator 
of cultural assimilation, it is also a 
mechanism through which minority 
members can rapidly achieve that 
goal. However, despite the positive 
relation between the two dimen- 
sions of assimilation, we would ar- 
gue that cultural assimilation is not 
simply dependent upon the prior 
socioeconomic assimilation of a 
minority group. This is especially 
true for groups in an urban context. 
We do recognize, though, that ad- 
vancement in socioeconomic status 
can positively influence both the 
rate and the extent to which groups 
may become culturally assimilated. 


Segregation and cultural 
assimilation 


Gordon argues that segregation 
probably retards the process of cul- 
tural assimilation. Acquiring citizen- 
ship, learning to speak English, 
and other aspects of cultural as- 
similation may well occur regardless 
of residential location. Yet, it is 
reasonable that the process is slower 
in some areas than in others, de- 
pending on the presence of various 


formal and informal mechanisme. 
The presence of relatively larg= 
ethnic concentrations, for example. 
may have persistent deterrent ec- 
fects on cultural assimilation. These 
is evidence that the existence of ar 
“institutionally complete” set of az- 
tivities and services (ethnic goocs 
stores, churches, and foreign lan 


guage newspapers) facilitates the 


maintenance of ethnic subcultum. 
lifestyles and, therefore, slows ta- 
process of cultural assimilation” 
Still, segregation does not appear to 
operate as an impermeable barrer 
to cultural assimilation. Participe- 
tion’ in the basic institutional ar- 
tivities, and acceptance of society's 
basic value orientations and related 
normative systems, are necessity 
facts of life for ethnic groups, no mat- 
ter the degree of their segregaticr. 

Lieberson dealt directly with tis 
relation in his research on white 
ethnic groups in the United Staces. 
He showed that the degree of se re- 
gation among these groups is cleacly 
associated with their rate of cultu-al 
assimilation into American socExy. 
For example, the ability to speak 
English and American citizenship 
were both positively linked tc re- 
ductions in residential segrega-ion. 
In many instances the relations ps 
were not strong, however, indicat- 
ing that segregation does not pre- 
clude their assimilation.” 


18. See for example, Herbert Gans The 
Urban Villagers (New York: Free > ess, 
1962); Raymond Breton, “Institutional Com- 
pleteness of Ethnic Communities ane Per- 
sonal Relations to Immigrants,” Am r-can 
Journal of Sociology 70 (September F 64). 
193~205; Leo Driedger and Glenn Ca=rch, 
“Residential Segregation and Institut anal 
Completeness: A Comparison of —-hnic 
Minorities,” Review of Canadian Soc-dogy 
and Anthropology 11 (February 1974): -—52. 

19. Stanley Lieberson, “Impact of ==gre- 
gation ” It should be noted that Lieserson 
did not distinguish among the vanous Imen- 
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Segregation and socioeconomic 
assimilation 


Most empirical studies of residen- 
tial segregation emphasize socioeco- 
nomic factors, virtually excluding 
consideration of the overall assimi- 
lation process. More specifically, 
they generally attempt to assess the 
impact of residential segregation 
upon socioeconomic advancement. 
The evidence thus far, however, 
is contradictory. On the one hand, 
there is support for the position 
that segregation plays a crucial 
role in restricting socioeconomic 
opportunities. On the other hand, 
some argue that the effects of segre- 
gation are easily overrated. 

In one of the earlier studies of 
segregation and socioeconomic dif- 
ferentiation, Bahr and Gibbs argue 
that- residential segregation is not 
significantly related to income, edu- 
cational, or occupational differences 


between blacks and whites.” Their ` 


conclusion was that residential seg- 
regation may not be as basic to 
other forms of racial differentiation 
as is commonly believed. Simi- 
larly, Jiobu and Marshall suggest 
that segregation does not, by itself, 
have much effect on assimilation.*! 
They too find that the level of 
segregation between . blacks and 


sions of assimilation in Ins research., Al- 
though speaking English and citizenship are 
both indicators of cultural assimilation, he 
also found segregation to be similarly re- 
lated with intermarriage, educational im- 
provement, and occupational improvement. 
In ours and Gordon’s terms, the former of 
these is clearly an indicator of marital as- 
similation (or indirectly of structural assimi- 
lation), while the latter are indicators of 
sociceconomic assimilation. 

20. Howard Bahr and Jack Gibbs, “Racial 
Differentiation in Amencan Metropolitan 
Areas,” Social Forces 45 (June 1967): 521-32. 

21. Robert Jiobu and Harvey Marshall, 
“Urban Structure and the Differentiation 
Between Blacks and Whites,” American 
Soctological Review 36° (August 1971): 
638-49. i 
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whites is not meaningfully related to | 
racial differences in socioeconomic 
indicators, leading them to question 
the spatial determinants of black 
assimilation. 

‘In contrast, in an analysis of 
southern cities,. Roof suggests that 
residential segregation functions as - 
an “intervening” variable between 
certain structural characteristics of | 
cities (age and percent nonwhite) - 
and the structure of socioeconomic 
inequality.” In a causal analysis, he ` 
argues that segregation directly af- 
fects educational inequality, and 
through it occupational inequality, 
which in turn affects income -in- 
equality. In addition, he reports 
other direct consequences of seg- 
regation on occupational inequality, 
apart from those directly related to 
educational opportunities. 

Economists have also provided 
support for the view that segrega- 
tion’ impedes socioeconomic ad- 
vancement. Their focus, though, has 
primarily been on the degree that 
residential desegregation would in- 
crease income opportunities. Steger, 
for example, estimates that the ef- 
fects of income opportunity depriva- 
tion due to residential segregation 
exceed 10 billion dollars annually.” 
He further offers the following set 
of consequences which might result 
from substantial residential desegre- 
gation: (1) black families would 
move closer to areas with more job 
opportunities, and spend less time 
and money commuting to work; 
(2) employee and employer: dis- 
crimination would probably dimin- 
ish; (3) black representation in 
most occupations would increase; 
(4) the participation of blacks in the 


22. Roof, “Residential Segregation.” 
23. Wilbur Steger, “Economic and Social ` 
Costs of Residential Segregation” in Mod- 
ernizing Urban Land Policy ed. Marion 
Clawson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- - 
sity Press, 1973) pp. 83-113. 
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labor force would increase; (5) there 
would be an increase in the volume 
of migration of higher-skilled blacks 
from the ghetto; and (6) black 
mean earnings would increase. 

In regard to these contradictory 
findings, it is important to note 
that racial segregation is currently 
. quite high across American cities, 
‘and has been for several decades. 
Thus, it is possible that the narrow 
range in intercity segregation scores 
is insufficient for there to be any 
substantial impact on socioeconomic 
assimilation. Conceivably, the im- 


pact of segregation on assimilation - 


may be no different in a city with 
a segregation score of, say, 70 than 
in a city with a score of 96 (on a 
scale from 0 to 100). If a reason- 
able number of cities with lower 
scores did exist, one might expect 
the process of black socioeconomic 
improvement in those cities to regis- 
ter more than in cities with tradi- 
tionally high scores. The point is, 
once the level of segregation climbs 
very high, further increases in segre- 
gation may have little additional 
effect on restricting socioeconomic 
assimilation. Lieberson’s analysis of 
white immigrant groups (which 
tend to have substantially lower 
segregation scores), indirectly sug- 
gests this possibility. He discovered 
that the relationship between the 
mean level of occupational achieve- 
ment of immigrant groups and their 


level of residential segregation was - 


strong and negative. That is, the 
higher the degree of occupation 
achievement, the lower the level of 
segregation.™ 


Segregation dnd structural 
assimilation 


While it is clear that segregation 
has retardant effects on both cul- 


- 24. Lieberson, “Impact of Segregation.” 
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tural and socioeconomic assimile 
tion, its impact on structural as 
similation is even stronger. A. 
suggested earlier, segregation aye 
pears to be fully sufficient to pre 
vent structural assimilation to an~ 
meaningful extent. It may even be 
argued that the perpetuation ct 
minority residential segregation has 
been, and continues to be, one c 
the primary mechanisms for restrict- 
ing intergroup personal contact.> 
The specific impacts of residential 
segregation on structural assimile 
tion, however, should be looked & 
from two quite disparate positions: 
(1) from the perspective of th= 
dominant groups, and (2) from the 
perspective of the subordinatz 
groups. 


“The view from the top” 


Van den Berghe initially noted 
the importance of residential seg- 
regation under a “competitive” es 
opposed to a “paternalistic” form 
of race relations.”2® More recentl-- 
Roof has amplified van den Berghe s 
argument: 


25. This position also-seems to sugges 
that residential desegregahon would brizg 
about structural assimilation. Such an asser 
tion requires clarification, however. Firt 
we have contended that the specific hou 
holds involved must be of similar soc> 
economic status; otherwise the status differ 
ences alone will serve to inhibit structuza 
assimilation. In addition, though, it wordc 
appear that there also must be substanta 
similarity with respect to family compositicr 
See Ozzie Edwards, “Family Composition= 
a Variable in Residential Succession,” Amet 
can Journal of Sociology TT (January 1972, 
731-41. Finally, Harvey Molotch prese=t. 
a convincing argument that the neighb «r- 
hoods mvolved must be truly desegregat . 
and not merely experiencing racial succ-< 
sion; “Racial Integrahon in a Transita 
Community,” American Sociological Revi © 
34 (December 1969): 878-93. 

26. Pierre Van den Berghe, Race ard 
Racism: A Comparative Perspective (N= 
York. Wiley, 1867) p. 30. 
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Physical distance replaces “social” dis- 
tance as a decisive regulatory mecha- 
nism in the transition from paternalistic 
to competitive race relations: Spatial 
concentration, by ensuring greater insti- 


tutional. separation and minority visi- . 


bility, imposes barriers to effective eco- 
nomic competition and thereby aids in 
preserving dominant group privileges.” 


While the latter author is referring ` 


primarily-to the effects of segrega- 
tion on socioeconomic assimilation, 
the argument is even morë per- 
‘suasive in terms of the effects of 
segregation on intergroup personal 
contact (in* Gordon’s terms, struc- 
tural assimilation). Segregation en- 
courages the emergence of institu- 
tional separation, the development 
of subculttral styles, and heightens 
minority. group. visibility and ‘dis- 
tinctiveness. These conditions, plus 
the direct inhibiting effect of resi- 


dential isolation, are ‘sufficient to -- 


prohibit face-to-face intimate ex- 
changes between those living within 
an ethnically segregated area eae 
those living outside. 

The direct inhibiting effect a 
residential segregation on primary 
social contact is critically important, 
for the impact appears to be inde- 
pendent of social class, race or 
ethnicity, age, and other such fac- 
tors. Sheer distance ‘and time con- 
straints, plus the reduced likelihood 
of spontaneous: encounters, mean 
that some effort must go into sus- 
taining primary contact. Such efforts 
are made, it is true; but most of 
them appear to be among persons 
at the same social class level and 
of the same racial or ethnic status.” 


27. Roof, “Residential - Segregation,” p. 
396. 


28. Edward Laumann, “The Soctal Struc- 
- ture of Religious and Ethnoreligious Groups 
in a Metropolitan Community,” American 
Sociological Review 34 (April 1969): 182- 
197. i 
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‘To the extent it occurs across groups, 


it is mainly among members of the 
same social standing. ` 

Another important consideration 
concerns the status: and’ symbolic 
aspects of ségrégation. Guest and 
Weed, for example, argue that the 
residential location decision is based ` 


-on the individual’s knowledge of the - 


average status of potential neigh- 
bors. This, in turn, is a consequence . 
of their perceived ethnic char- 
acteristics, 


Thus, a high-status German views the 
status of his potential neighbors, not 


` on a basis of their individual incomes, 


but on his perception of the’ average 
income of their ethnic group. He will be. 


‘willing to live next door to Poles, 
. regardless of individual incomes, if he 
perceives the Polish ethnics as a whole 


to be relatively similar in status to his 
group.” 


Ethnic MESS of this kind, thus, l 


does not rest on negative attitudes 
or prejudice towards individuals-of a 


different ethnic group. Rather, it is 


a function of the relative ' positions 
of ethnic. groups in the stratification 
system. - This offers. a reasonable 
explanation of why whites often tend 
not to want to live in the same 
neighborhood.as blacks, even those - 
of the same economic standing. No 
matter what their socioeconomic 
level, blacks tend-to‘be viewed by 
whites as significantly lower in so- 
cial status. : 

In addition to the status value of | 
a given residential location, it is also 
the case that people consider the 
type of day-to-day contacts they 
and their children will encounter, 
when deciding upon a neighbor- 
hood, in which. to live. While this. 
may not always be explicitly werbal- 
ized, parents often prefer homogene- 


29. Guest and Weed, “Ethnic Residential 
' Segregation,” p 1092, 
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ous neighborhoods, with respect to 
age, social, class, and ethnicity, be- 
cause such a social environment 
facilitates greater parental control, 
not only over the playmates, but the 
general social influences their chil- 
dren will encounter.™ 


“The view from the bottom” 


‘In the previous discussion, we ` 


have stressed the perspective of so- 
ciety’s dominant groups: namely, 
that dominant-group members play 
an` active role in restricting the 
emergence of racially and ethnically 
heterogeneous neighborhoods. There 
is, of course, another side to this 


issue, the voluntary and strategic 


aspects of segregation as they are 
seen from the standpoint of sub- 
ordinate racial and ethnic groups. 
Here, residential segregation is 
viewed as an important requirement 
in the effort to develop and main- 
tain separate and distinct racial or 
ethnic identities, subcultures, and 
life styles, thatis, cultural pluralism. 
More specifically, segregation is per- 
ceived not only as helpful but as 
necessary if a group is to provide 
an “institutionally complete” set-of 
activities and services for its mem- 
bers. This was demonstrated, for 
‘example, by Driedger and Church 
in a study of six ethnic groups.” 
We would expect this to be the case 
particularly in metropolitan areas 


where the number of people of the . 


same, ethnic group are sufficient to 


produce the “critical mass” neces-: 


sary for the establishment ‘and per- 
petuation of ethnic subcultural ac- 
tivities and institutions. 


30. Richard Sennett, “The Brutality of 
Modern Families,” Transaction (September, 
1970): 29-37. 

31. Driedger and Church, “Residential 
Segregation and Institutional Complete- 
ness. . a he 
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The larger the ethnic group, the 
greater... . is the possibility of sup- 
porting institutions -that reinforce eth- 
nicity: churches, newspapers, stores, 
clubs, political organizations. These 


. institutions link people to their groups, 


exercise authority over the members, 
protect them from outsiders, help at- 
tract fellow ethnics, and constantly re- 
mind them of the identity. . .7 


This combination of “critical 
mass’ and residential segregation is 
especially, significant in characteriz— 
ing the experience of the Jews in. 


_the United States and Canada. They 


‘live almost exclusively in urbar 
areas, especially the larger ones, and 


-are highly segregated, despite wide- 


spread movement to the suburbs ir 


‘recent years. Accessibility to the-— 


synagogue and the importance o` 
their children marrying “within the 
group” have been important feature: 
of Jewish life, giving rise to the 
perpetuation of predominantly Jew 
ish neighborhoods.. Furthermore 
residential concentration bolster 
the defense against outside prejudice 
and discrimination, and serves ts 
constantly remind -them of ther 


_identity. 


‘ Along’ similar lines, it can be 
argued that segregation results ia 
other positive functions for blacks 
in the United States. One argumert 
in support of “voluntary” segreg=- 
tion of blacks is that their concer- 
tration in urban areas facilitates the 
emergence of black pride.” Instite- 


32. Claude Fischer, The Urban Experien -e 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovic, 
1976) p. 131. 

33. See Wilfred Marston, “Social Clas 
Segregation Within Ethnic Groups m D- 
ronto, i Canadian Review of Sociology a-d 
Anthropology 6 (May 1969): 65-79; aad 
Erich Rosenthal, “Acculturation Withant 
Assimilation? The Jewish Community of 
Chicago,. Illinois,” American Journal of 
Sociology 66 (November 1960): 275-88. 

34. See William Wilson, Power, Raci-m, 
and Privilege (New York: MacMillan, 1976). 
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tional separation and restricted inter- 
group interaction facilitate group 
consciousness and identity. It might 
also be said that the persistence 
of segregation aids in the develop- 
ment of black political power, which 
in turn, often translates into sgcio- 
economic advancement. This, of 
course, is based on the premises 
that the segregation of blacks within 
a city ensures the emergence of a 
“black voice” in local government, 
and that political structures exist 
for these voices to be heard. 
Positive consequences of racial 
segregation also follow in the sense 
that it can result in increased op- 
portunities for leadership positions 
in the institutional sectors, religion, 
business, education, or politics, 
within the black community and, 
to a degree, in the larger society. 
In addition, segregation often pro- 
duces a strategic population. which 
is more easily amenable to mobiliza- 
tion—a factor of some importance, 
especially in times of racial conflict. 
Some blacks, in fact, argue that the 
net effect of wide-ranging desegre- 
gation might actually be dysfunc- 
tional for the black population. It 
would undercut an important source 
of political socialization, and reduce 
the powerful—and growing—po- 
litical force that blacks are able to 
marshall in the nation’s cities. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS . 


In the preceding discussions of 
segregation and its relation to the 
various dimensions of assimilation, 
the focus ‘was upon the overall 
extent of residential separation and 
the degree to which it exists among 
various groups. While this aspect of 
segregation clearly has implications 
for the assimilation process, there 


‘ are also other aspects that play 


important roles. In addition to the 
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overall segregation of blacks trom 
whites in American metropolitan 
areas, for example, the location of 
blacks in the inner city serves as an - 
added barrier to their socioeconomic 
assimilation. This is true especially 
in light of the continuing decentral- 
ization of economic activity in 
metropolitan areas. Since 1948, sub- 
urban areas have received over 80 
percent of the new employment 
in manufacturing, retail and whole- 
sale trade, and selected seérvices.* 
Thus, even as the nation’s central 
cities become increasingly black, 
the newer and better job oppor- 
tunities -are locating farther away 
from them, toward the urban pe- 
riphery. This not only makes it dif- 
ficult for many blacks to find out 
about job opportunities, it also 
creates an excessive transportation 
burden for those inner city residents 
who are successful in finding work. 

Another aspect of residential seg- 
regation that bears directly on struc- 
tural assimilation is the geographic 
pattern of racial or ethnic residence. 
In some cities, blacks are located 
primarily in a single concentrated 
area; while in others, they reside - 
in. several smaller, noncontiguous . 
areas. Therefore, while the overall ° 
level of segregation, and its conse- 
quences, may be similar or even 
identical in both situations, the 
implications with respect to inter- 
racial contact may be quite different. 
In the former case; residents are 
statistically less likely to come into 
contact and interact with whites. Of 
greater importance, though, the pos- 
sibility of a political power base 


35. Nel Gold, “The Mismatch of Jobs and ` 


' Low-Income People in Metropolitan Areas 


and Its Implications for the Central City 
Poor,” Report of the Commissicn on Popu- 
lation Growth and the American Future 
Volume 5 (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1972) 
pp. 443-86. 
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and an institutionally complete set of 
services and functions are both 
greater in a single concentrated 
area, due to the larger “critical 
mass” available in an accessible 
location. i 

There is no question that the 
impact, of residential segregation 
upon the assimilation process is 
complex indeed. It is for this reason 
that the question of the residential 
patterning of racial and ethnic 
groups is clearly one of the most 
significant and sensitive problems 
facing society today. In fact, it 
qualifies as one of the basic urban 
dilemmas. On the one hand, the 
persisting residential segregation of 
blacks in America will almost as- 
suredly contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of long-standing prejudices, 
discriminatory practices, and forms 
of inequality. Not even the most 
ambitious of legislative and judicial 
efforts have had more than cosmetic 
effects on the underlying structural 
condition. Yet, on the other hand, 
any considerable reduction in the 
degree of overall segregation (or the 
dispersal of black populations living 
in concentrated areas) might seri- 
ously undermine recent attempts at 
maintaining black consciousness, 
subculture, and political and eco- 
nomic power. 

What then are the prospects for 
metropolitan racial desegregation in 
the immediate future? We think, 
unfortunately, that they are not good. 
Although it is clear that the majority 
of blacks would prefer living in 
integrated neighborhoods, other evi- 
dence indicates that most whites 
still prefer to live in racially homo- 
geneous neighborhoods.” It seems 


36. See for example, Thomas Pettigrew, 
“Attitudes on Race and Housing: A Social- 
Psychological View” in Segregation in Resi- 
dential Areas, ed. A. Hawley and V. Rock 
(Washington, DC: National Academy of 
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that there is a continuing reluc- 
tance among whites to occupy th= 
same residential areas as black.. 
According to Brian Berry and hs 
associates, “Across the range ef 
white responses . . .” isthe gener lI 
conclusion that at each income level 


‘and regardless of socioeconomzc 


characteristics, a concentration ef 
black families is perceived neg-- 
tively by whites.” 

In addition, recent attempts c 
reduce racial inequality may have 
given rise to even stronger resis- 
ance on the part of whites to the 
residential desegregation of blacks 
At one time in the past socia. 
distance between blacks and whites 
was so great that physical distanee 


‘was irrelevant to status considera 


tions. Today, this is no longer tke 
case. With the continuing pressurz2: 
for racial equality, it is now reason 
able to argue that residential po 
pinquity symbolizes status equalit, 
Under these circumstances, it seen. 
clear that whites, especially those 
whose economic position is simiB- 
to that of the growing, black middE- 
class, will undertake strong and per- 
sistent measures to prohibit aa- 
significant influx of blacks into their 
neighborhoods. For, if physical d.s- 
tance is no longer available as a 
mechanism, they will have litle 
else on which to base their sd- 
perceived superior status positior. 


~ 


Sciences, 1973) pp 21-84, Brian Ber, 
Carole Goodwin, Robert Lake, and Katherr= 
Smith, “Attitudes Toward Integration: “l= 
Role of Status in Community Response > 
Racial Change” in The Changing Face cf 
the Suburbs, ed. Barry Schwartz (Chicez «: 
University of Chicago Press, 1976) 3a. 
221-264. 7 : 

37. Brian Berry et al., “Attitudes Towai 
Integration,” p. 222 (italicized in the ongira_). 
See also Guest and Weed, “Ethnic Resic=a- 
tial Segregation,” for a similar argument. 
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pn Neighborhoods, ‘and Race Relations: 
| Recent Survey Evidence 


By D. GARTH TAYLOR: 0 
e S O 
ABSTRACT: This essay looks at the various uses which have 
-been made of public opinion data in explaining and predicting. 
patterns of racial residential- segregation. Public opinion is 
central to' understanding the process of housing discrimina- 
tion because housing market behavior is difficult to monitor 
..‘and police in any official or bureaucratic fashion. Current 
_ poll results show that racial attitudes or preferences for segre-. , 
gated neighborhoods by whites (or by blacks) are not the 
central stumbling blocks in desegregating American neigh- 
borhoods. Rather, shifts in the nature of the housing market.’ 
in an area ieflect responses to a broader; more complex. set - 
of neighborhood processes: Factors causing neighborhood . 
change vary greatly in their effects depending on the kind © 
of neighborhood “at risk” and the amount of integration which ` 
is likely to_occur. Simple calculations of the future of inte- 
gratéd neighborhoods. or the amount of segregation‘due to ~~ 
preferences are in error unless they. take enese complexities ` - 
into account. ; ceed 
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D. Garth Taylor is currently an Assistant Professor in the Department of Political 
Science at the University of-Chicago and a Senior Study Director at the National 
Opinion Research Center. Recent “publications or' essays include: several case 
studies of public reactions to school desegregation and busing in American cities; 
trends in American racial attitudes since World War II; studies of the relation 
between fear of crime, fear of the ghetto and white racial attitudes; and a general 
treatment of the progress of Myrdal’s ps for the American Creed since 
World War I. : 
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HOUSING AND RACE RELATIONS 


N the 1973 National Academy of 
Sciences report on housing inte- 
gration, Thomas Pettigrew sum- 


marized the results ‘from several . 


studies of white and black attitudes 
toward integration as follows: ‘‘The 
paucity of optimal interracial contact 
at the neighborhood level, the per- 
ceived intimacy of housing and the 
assumption of dissimilarity-[between 


black and white characteristics of - 


culture and social life] erode the 
more abstract beliefs in equality held 
by most white Americans when the 
issue of race and housing is made 
directly relevant to the individual,” 
This article builds on Pettigrew’s 
review in several ways. First, there 


have been studies done in the 1970’s_ 


which allow us to compare trend 


. data for evidencé of change in the 


psychological aspects of interracial 
housing. Second, studies have been 
done in recent years which have 
further refined our understanding of 
the process which Pettigrew sum- 
marized. Third, new issues and 
different theoretical approaches have 
arisen in the analysis of segrega-: 
tion in the housing market and the 
role of public opinion in that process. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD INTEGRATED 
HOUSING 


In the last few years housing seg- 


regation has displaced other concerns 
to become the central issue in the 


1. Thomas Pettigrew, “Attitudes on Race 
and Housing: A Social-Psychological View’: 
in Segregation in Residential Areas, ed. 
Amos Hawley and Vincent Rock (National 
Academy of Sciences, 1973). Throughout 
this essay I will use the phase“ ‘white attitudes 
toward integration” to refer to attitudes toward 
moving into an integrated neighborhood as 
well as attitudes toward having blacks move 
into a previously less integrated neighbor- 
hood. In places where it ıs necessary to ana- 
lyze each process separately,’ I will use more 
precise ele, 


struggle. to end racial inequality 
Even though the optimal trend da 
are. lacking, a compelling argume 2 
can be made that this is recognizec 


-in both black and white Americer 


public opinion. In 1963 the Nationa. 
Opinion Research Center (NORE 
asked a national sample of whit=: 

the following question: “In recen: 
months a lot of attention has beex 
paid to what has been called tke 
Negro Civil- Rights Movement. x 
your opinion what are the main thinz 


- that Negroes are really trying to get” 
` About half of the white population 


said that the main goals of the Ciri 
Rights movement were economi: 
equality (45 percent) and educatiorad 
equality (41 percent). Much furth=- 
down the list of visible public ce- 
mands were housing equality (2. 
percent): which shared the sanes 
level ‘of perceived importance æ 


' access to public places (21 percert.. 


Since then the relative importance, 
or the visibility, of the housing isse 
has changed. A recent Harris surv=y 


‘ shows that in 1977 more whies 


thought that blacks are discriminat=l 
against in getting decent housing 
(34 percent) than in almost any other 


_ sphere. The exact question was: “Let 


me ask you about some specific arezs 
of life in America. For each, tell xæ 


if you think blacks are discriminaze] 


against in that area or not.” Other 
areas where discrimination was te 
most visible are: getting white colur 
jobs -(34 percent) and getting ml 
equality (33 percent). Each of th-:e 


_areas is currently seen as more c£ a 


social problem than: wages paid <1 
percent), getting quality educatcn 
(19 percent), and getting mamal 
jobs (10 percent). 

The same pattern of change is foaad 
in studies of black opinion. Ano®er 
1963 NORC survey posed the Iml- 
lowing question to a black naticnal 
sample: “Here is a list of things Negro 
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groups working for equal rights fre- 
quently want... . Which do you 
think is the most important to work 
for now?” Equal job opportunities 
topped the list with 58 percent, 
desegregated schools and voting 
rights ‘were a distant second ‘with 
13 percent each, and no discrimina- 
tion in housing was considered the 
most important goal by 1 percent of 
the black population. In 1977 the 


Harris poll found that the housing” 


market was nearly at the top of the 
list of areas where blacks perceived 
discrimination (74 percent), only 
ranking less than getting white collar 
jobs (76 percent) and getting full 
equality (75 percent). As with the 
-white population, the perception of 
discrimination in these- areas is 
greater than in wages paid (66 per- 
cent), getting quality education (61 
percent), and getting manual jobs 
(54 percent). The rank order in per- 
ception of discrimination in these 
areas (and for the other areas on the 
Harris list) is nearly the same for the 
black and white populations. The 
difference is that the blacks are much 
more aware of discrimination in any 
particular area. This is the same pat- 
tern of issue awareness as was re- 
ported by Sheatsley.? The difference 
between the time Sheatsley wrote 
and the present is that the central 
focus of the campaign for civil rights 
has shifted to issues which can only 
be solved with a Benicar 
housing market. 

Sheatsley argued that the ease 
with which desegregation can be 
accomplished depends on black and 
white agreement on the importance 
of various goals in the’ civil rights 
movement and white willingness to 
compromise on the rights which 
blacks consider to be the most im- 


2. Paul B Sheatsley, “White Attitudes 
Toward the Negro,” Daedalus 95 (1966): 
217-38. 
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portant. The question for the present, 

then, is whether or not whites are 

favorable to housing integration. 
Figure 1 shows trends in the per- 


. cent of the white population giving 


a pro integration reply to a number 
of queries. There are two dimensions 
which seem particularly relevant 
to understanding white housing atti- 
tudes. The first is that whites are 
sensitive to the amount of integra- 
tion implied in a question. There 
are some whites, although fewer 


and fewer, who object to small 


amounts of integration, particularly 
if it is made clear that the invading 
blacks are .of equal social status 
(which is the way it actually hap- 
pens). From items 3, 5, and 6itseems 
clear that the less integration in the 
question, the more likely a favorable 
response. 

The second dimena is the 
amount of legitimacy whites will 
extend to an actively integrationist 
black perspective. Question number 
l asks whether whites are willing to 
reserve for themselves the right to 
actively discriminate against poten- 
tial black neighbors. Over half do not 
reserve this right and the trend is in 
the liberal direction. On the other 
hand, question 4 (and question 2 to | 
some extent) asks about legitimating 
black pressure on the housing mar- 
ket. Whites are much less willing to 
do this and, furthermore, there is.no 
apparent trend toward the liberal 
position for these questions. So, 
although whites are less and less 
willing ‘to reserve the right to 
affirmatively discriminate against 
blacks, they are not willing to go so 
far as to grant the legal rights which 
would legitimate an aggressive black 
position in the housing market. 

It is interesting to note that there 


-is a similar kind of ambivalence in 


the black population. Several studies 
have shown that blacks almost unani- 
mously support the position that 
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FIGURE 1 


THE PERCENT GIVING THE PRO-INTEGRATION RESPONSE TO SEVERAL HOUSING 
(NATIONAL SAMPLES, WHITES ONLY) ~ 
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1942 1956 


Items. 


1972 197% 197$ 


1 “White Peopie have a right to keep Negroes out of their neighborhoods if they want b 


and Negroes should respect that nght.”’ 


2. ‘Negroes shouldn't push themselves where they're not wanted.” 
3a "ifa Negro with the same income and education as you have moved into your block wou c 


it make any difference to you?" 
3b. Same question, Detroit Area Study 


4 “Suppose there ls a community-wide vote on the general housing Issue There are tec 
possible laws to vote on. Which law would you vote for?” (A homeowner cannot refu :€ 
to seli to someone because of their race or color.) | 


D 


(“No”) 


whites should not discriminate. 
There is less agreement, however, 
when the issue moves to the guaran- 
tee of legal rights which might be 
evoked against an unwilling white 
homeowner. Marx reports that in 
1964, 50 percent of the blacks in his 
sample of nonsouthern metropolitan 
areas agreed with the statement that 
“an owner of property should not 
have to sell to Negroes if he does not 
want to.” In Detroit, in 1968, 38 per- 
cent of the black population agreed 
with the same statement.? 
\ 


3. Gary Marx, Protest and Prejudice (New 
York: Harper, 1969). This 1dea was also sug- 


“If colored people came to live next door, would you move?” (“No”) 
“Would you move If colored people came to live in great numbers in your nelghborhood “ 


A 1939 Fortune survey forced 
whites to choose among three ger 
eral ways of handling blacks in ta- 
housing market. Forty-one percert 
believed that there should be laws 
compelling Negroes to live in certain 
districts; forty-two percent thought 
there should be no laws, but tha 
should be an unwritten understarnc- 
ing backed up by social pressure to 
keep Negroes out of the neighbear- 
hoods where white people livez 


gested by Robert A. Levine, “The SiBut 
Majority: neither simple nor simple-mindet”’ 
Public Opimion Quarterly 35 (1971-2): 
571~77. - 
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while 13 percent were willing to 
say that Negroes should be allowed 
toʻlive wherever they want to live 
and there should be no laws or social 
pressures to'keep them ‘from it. The 


impression we gain from the data in `> 
Figure | is that since World War II _ 


the public has rejected housing laws 
which would force segregation but 
. that the third category——affirmative 
open housing advocates—has only 
grown by 15 percent or so. This 
_mearis the bulk of the population 
is still in the middle category —un- 
willing to advocate possibly uncon- 
stitutional. practices to avoid inte- 
. gration, but uneasy with the implica- 
tion for one’s neighborhood of an 
‘ out-and-out guarantee of equal treat- 
ment to.the black population. 


Recent. research has shown that. 


the major reasons for change in the 
racial attitudes are cohort succession 
and the -development of a general 
climate of liberal opinion where 
Americans are less likely to refuse 
rights to certain disadvantaged or 
minority groups, blacks, women, or 


politically unpopular groups. The: 


continuation of either of the latter 
sources of change in American- pub- 
lic opinion depends greatly on con- 
tinued moral leadership by key ac- 
tors in the judicial and political 
system. As certain values, such as 
integration, become dominant i in the 
political process, the climate is cre- 
ated in which these values seem 
moral and right, particularly by the 
young. These values are first taken. 
up by the young and well-educated - 
and then gradually diffuse to other 
sections of the society.* An important 
source of change in housing attitudes, 

4. D. Garth Taylor, Paul B.:Sheatsley,‘and - 


Andrew M. Greeley, “Attitudes Toward 
‘Racial Integration,” 


Diffusion and Change of. Public Attitudes 
Toward Some Social Issues in Recent Ameri- 
can History” (PhD diss., University of Chi- 
‘eago, 1976). | 
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Scientific American: . 
238 (1978): 42-49; D. Garth Taylor “The . 
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then, would be a resurgence or reaf- 


firmation of interest by visible politi- 
cal leaders, or by the Supreme Court, 
in the continued pursuit of the goal 
of a fully desegregated. society. 
From the time of World War II 
through. the middle 1960’s the Su- 
preme Court and the national politi- 
cal leadership unambiguously up- 


“held the idea of desegregation in 


most realms which were considered: 
important, such as public accommo- - 
dations, employment, and schooling. 
Figure 1 shows that during that 


‘period Americans’ became more 


racially tolerant in those areas. A 
detailed examination of the patterns 


-of change shows that American opin- 


ion during that time exhibited what 


- Riley and Pettigrew call a “counter- 


ceiling” effect. The groups which 


.-were initially most favorable to inte- 


gration became more favorable at a. 
much faster rate than: those. groups 
which were opposed (some of which’ 
even changed in a negative direc- 
tion). When opinions change in this 
way the population becomes increas- 


‘ingly divided. As the pressure for 
‘change continues, more and more 


? 


groups find that they have had enough ` 
and fall into the alienated category. 
Eventually the groups which were. 
left behind form a large.enough block ` 
in the population that they begin to ` 
win'elections, thus elevating politi- - 
cal leaders who will no longer affirm ` 
the goals which the new majority 
find repugnant or threatening. An 
analysis of the elections after the ` 
middle 1960s shows that the winning 


‘coalitions have been disproportion-. 


ately made up of those groups which 
were left behind during the period of 
` rapid ~change * in American racial 
attitudes in the 1960s. 


5. D. Garth Taylor, “Attitudes Toward 
Integration”; Robert Riley and Thomas Petti- 
grew “Dramatic Events and Attitude Change,” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
34: 5 (1976): 1004-1015. 


One of the reasons that the Su- 
preme Court and the current political 
leadership have so- gingerly ap-, 
proached: the racial issues which’ 
are most important today- (busing, 
metropolitan desegregation, and . 
housing) is that these have become 


the central issues in American race “ 


relations during a historical moment 
- when the political center of gravity 
has shifted from an activist approach. 


If Americans overcome their current - 


crisis of confidence in national in- 
stitutions, and if the national politi- 
cal leadership becomes more willing 
to take risks in espousing black peo- 
ple’s rights, then it is possible that 
_the Supreme Court or the Congress 
could exercise sufficient moral lead- 
ership to facilitate ‘further change 
in American racial attitudes, and 
housing attitudes in particular. 


RACIAL ATTITUDES AND THE 
HOUSING MARKET 


There ‘have been four general 
approaches to the question of how 
racial attitudes and racial prejudice 
actually operate in the housing mar- 
ket. The first simply documents the 
dimensions and changes in various 
forms of prejudice, without specifi- 
cally addressing the question of how 
these attitudes relate to behavior 


in the housing market. This leads - 


to interesting, noncommittal essays 
but does not address urgent poney 
concerns. 

The second approach is to attempt 
to directly measure the role of pre- 


judice in the decision of when and’ 


where to move. One of the „problems 
with this approach is that it is hard 
to define the exact moment that some-. 
one enters the housing market and. 


impossible to draw a representative , 
sample of people whose housing and . 


mobility decisions might or might 
not be influenced by ‘racial preju- 


dice.. One strategy for confronting, 
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this problem is to determine th= 


motivations and prejudice of a san= 


ple of people who either say they 
might move, who have alread.” 
moved, or who moved during th> 
course ofa panel study. This strategy 
of direct measurement has consis 
tently shown no effect of racial pre- 
udice on housing choices. For exar- 
ple, Bradburn et al found that whites 
who moved into an integrated neigl- 
borhood are not distinguished frox- 
those who moved into segregatex 
neighborhoods in any of the criter-e 
they applied in selecting new homes 

Mayer reports a study of a tippirg 
neighborhood in Detroit whe e 


. neither the degree of prejudice na. 


the stated intention to move was z 
reliable indicator’ of who actual” 
moved during the course of the inva 
sion. And finally, Taylor and Stincy | 
combe find that the decision to move 
out of predominantly white censas 
tracts in Boston, between Septemit== ~ 
1973 and July 1975, was only mie 
ginally related to people’ s persora 
orientations to the busing conflick— 
and then in the’ opposite directia 
than expected. Those who mov2d 
out of the city were younger, beter 
educated and therefore, on balan-e, 
slightly more in favor of busing than 
those who stayed-in the city.® 

The third strategy is another kil 
of direct measurement. People ~se 
asked to imagine that they are gong 
to move and then the investigetar 
attempts to determine the effect of 
racial prejudice on their choice 3f 
where they would like to move. Titis 
method has been used recently n 


- 


*6: Norman Bradburn, Seymour Sud=un, 


‘and ‘Galen Gockel, Racial Integratio~ in 


‘American Neighborhoods (National Opii-on 
Research Center, 1970), Albert Mayer, Ras- 
sell Woods: Change Without Conflict” in 
Studies in Housing and Minority Greups, 
ed. Nathan Glazer and Daws McEčuire 
(Berkeley: University of California Er -ss, 
1960). 
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the Detroit Area Study. With this 


approach, there is no attempt to 
address the relation between prej- 
udice and actual housing market 
behavior. This is an important point 
because it means that strong qualifi- 
cations must continually be made as 
to the exact nature of the dependent 
variable. In particular, the results 
from the_study in Detroit suggest 
that it is quite difficult to ask ques- 
tions about hypothetical housing 
situations which do- not also cause 
people to answer in terms of general 
racial attitudes which in reality, 
might not predict behavior in an 
actual housing situation. 

The fourth approach to studying 
the effect of racial attitudes in the 
housing market does nòt measure 
attitudes directly or even indirectly. 
With this approach, the researcher 


‘writes equations showing the hy- 


pothetical effects of racism on white 
people's distribution of housing 
choices, propensity to move, willing- 
ness to pay extra to avoid racial con- 
tact, and so on. These equations are 
then used to simulate and predict 
the pattern of neighborhood change 
given different kinds of housing 
markets. If the pattern of change 
under the simulation study is about 
what we observe or think we should 
observe in real life, then the argu- 
ment is made that the'theories about 
prejudice and attitude-behavior 
relations implied by the equations 
were correct. The final step is then 
to show what would happen in the 
housing market if there were no 
discrimination or prejudice. 

To summarize the four approaches, 
it is difficult to analyze the role of 
racial attitudes in the housing mar- 
ket in any great detail. There are 
difficult methodological and concep- 
tual issues in isolating the topic for 
study. The research so far has not 
succeeded in going beyond simple 
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„models of prejudice, simple models 


of the relation between prejudice 
and housing market behavior, and , 
has only recently begun to recog- 
nize the great diversity in the hous- 
ing market and the array of neigh- 
borhood reactions to integration. 
What follows is a review of the few 
areas where enough research has 
been done to begin to think formally 
about how to incorporate racial atti- 
tudes into policy models of the hous- 
ing market. 


Housing preferences: buying and 
selling . 


Attitude studies have shown that 
the negative white reaction to neigh- 
borhood integration depends less 
on the amount of integration taking 


- place at any particular time than it 


does on the amount of integration 
(or neighborhood change’ that whites 
believe will eventually occur. A 
detailed analysis by Bradburn, Sud- 
man and Gockel showed that whites’ 
future expectations for a desegre- 
gating neighborhood were influenced 
not so much by racial prejudice as 
by: (1) the perception of the level 
of black demand for housing in the 
neighborhood; and (2) by a subtle 


‘process which depends on whether 


the white reaction during the initial ` 
stages of desegregation was violent © 
or peaceful. Berry et al observed a 
wide range of tesponses from dif- 
ferent neighborhoods within the 
same SMSA. They agree that the 
white response to black invasion 
is based on the expected future state 
of the neighborhood. They argue, 
however, that the effect of black im- 
migration on white reactions depends. 
on the social status of the neighbor- 


- hood (high status neighborhoods are 


less threatened by black residents). 


‘Similarly, the Taeubers argue that 


only in the north, where the black 
population was growing rapidly, did 
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black residential patterns resemble 
the invasion-succession sequence 
characteristic of tipping neighbor- 
hoods. Northern cities not experi- 
encing large-scale black immigration, 
and hence where the perceived de- 
mand for housing was low, did not 
display a high prevalence of neigh- 
borhood turnover.” 

Judging from Figure 1, only about 
5 percent of the white population 
currently objects to a new Negro 
neighbor of equal income and edu-* 
cation. This view is nearly unani- 
_mously held because it does not 
imply giving up any rights whites 
want to reserve for themselves, be- 
cause the amount of integration im- 
plied is quite low, and because the 
question reminds respondents that 
integration generally occurs along 
equal class lines. Whites are very 
tolerant of the idea (and the reality) 
of integration when these three cri- 
teria are met. Integration is more 
likely to be opposed when the num- 
ber of invading black families (or 
when the threatened number) is 
much higher and when the integra- 
tion threatens to involve groups of 
different social status as is especially 
the case when whites fear that hous-- 
ing projects will be built in middle 
and upper middle class parts of the 
city. 

When asked in a 1965 Gallup poll 
what they would do ifa Negro family 
actually moved next door, the per- 
cent of the white population saying 


7 Norman Bradburn, Seymour Sudman, 
and Galen Gockel, Racial Integration in 
American Neighborhoods (National Opinion 
Research Center, 1970), Karl Taeuber and 
Alma Taeuber, Negroes in Cities (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965); Brian J. L. Berry, Carole Good- 
win, Robert W. Lake, and Katherine Smith, 
“Attitudes Toward Integration. The Role 
of Status in Community Response to Racial 
Change,” 1n The Changing Face of the 
Suburbs, ed. Barry Schwartz (Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1976). 
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they would move out was equal ze 
about half the percent who said they 
would object. If we make a mode 
ately strong assumption about tue 
continued relationship between 
these variables, then at present the 
are about 2 or 3 percent of the whEe 
population who would say they would 
move if an equal status black famd4~ 
moved in next door. The perce 
who actually would move for tkis 
reason is even lower, but how muca 
lower we cannot say because tae: 
studies of the relation betwe2a. 
attitudes and behavior in the hots 
ing market usually find the percert 
of moves attributed to this cause 6 
so low that it cannot be distinguish=1 
from sampling error. 

In the 1976 Detroit Area Stucr, 
white residents were asked a ser 
of question which were most likely 
interpreted by them as questias 
about what they would do if ty 
were residents of neighborhoces 
which were at various levels of thra:t 
from ghetto expansion. Respondea s 
were shown a series of cards po-- 
traying a neighborhood of 15 houses, 
each looking exactly the same, a~ 
ranged in a3 x 5 grid with the ze- 
spondent’s house in the middle. Tre 
racial composition of the neighkx-- 
hood was varied by making differ-at 
cards showing 1, 3, 5, and 8 of Fe 
houses painted black. Each wHe 
respondents was asked how uncan- 
fortable he or she would feel “vi h 
the situation” if they lived in -Łe 
pictured neighborhood and anotar 
black family moved in; if they woad 
move out of the neighborhood if that 
happened; and, finally, ifthey wond 
consider moving into a neighborh~ed 
with such a racial composition. It 
was found that as the percent. bla-k 
in the neighborhood goes up, so db=s 
the percent of whites who are unc+~m- 
fortable with the situation, the pcr- 
cent of whites who would move ut 
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of the neighborhood, and the per- 
cent of whites who would not con- 
, sider moving into the neighborhood 
even if there was a nice, affordable 
house available. At, each level of 
racial composition the percent who 
did not say they would consider 
moving in is about the same as-the 
percent “uncomfortable, and both 
percents are higher than the percent 
who say they’ would move out. 


Why should the percent not mov- ` 


ing in be higher than the percent 
moving out? Those not moving in 
are reacting not only to the current 
percent black in each neighborhood, 
but also to what they think the cur- 
rent percent- black implies for the 


future of the neighborhood. Thus, ~ 


even though the amount of ghetto 


expansion is low, and therefore quite - 


tolerable for.those in neighborhoods 
with a low percent black, those who 
might move in have to calculate what 
` the presént percent black’ implies 
for the future of the neighborhood, 
and so are much more uneasy with 
the situation than those who are 
already in the neighborhood. 
- In sun, if all racial barriers were 
removed from the housing market, 


most whites would be in the situa- — 


tion of receiving a small number of 
- black families of equal social status 
‘into their neighborhoods. Among 
white Americans today,'59 percent 


report. that there are no blacks in. 


their neighborhood, 9 percent report 


blacks in the neighborhood but 4 or ~ 


more blocks away, 13 percent are 1 to 


3 blocks away from black families ` 


and only 15 percent live.on integrated 
blocks. In such a “truly open” hous- 


ing market, the amount of further. 


racial integration which would occur. 
would be ‘upsetting to only a very 
small minority of the white popula- 
tion. 

The studies of neighborhood 
-tipping do not, at first, seem con- 
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sistent with this observation. What 
they have shown, however, is that 
white fedrs of neighborhood inte- 
gration’ stem from a fear of racial 
engulfment when ghetto expansion 
is a serious possibility. One of the 
unfortunate results of the tipping 
studies is that they have led to the 
idea of a white preference function 
for neighborhoods based on the cur- 
rent and anticipated percent black. 
For most possibilities under a truly 


“open housing, market; the data indi- 


cate that this preference function is 
quite flat. It is only when the expan- 
sion .of the ghetto threatens that 
whites becomé alarmed—and most 
likely even before many blacks have 
moved into the neighborhood. 

` Blacks also fear ghetto expansion. 
The same Detroit Area Study found 


that 31 percent.of the blacks in the 


SMSA would not be willing to move | 
into an all-black neighborhood. At 

the other end of the continuum, 62 
percent of the blacks in the- SMSA 
were not willing to take the risks 
involved in being the first to move 


' into an all-white neighborhood. Both 


of these two extreme poles have 
particular symbolic meaning beyond 
the fact that they happen: to repre- 


sent the two ends of the distribution ` 
` of possible racial mixtures. Between 


these poles, black housing prefer- 
ences are not related.to the racial 
mixture of the neighborhood. Almost 
100 percent would be willing to move 
into neighborhoods which are 20, 
53, and 73 percent black. When blacks’ 
are asked to choose an optimal racial 
mix (usually in a questionnaire em- 
phasizing several different aspects 
of black-white relations), they usually 
say “half and half,” choosing neigh- 
borhoods about 50 percent white, 
and give race-related reasons for 
their choice; “it’s better to learn how 
to get ‘along with whites.” Other 
data show, however, that this is a 
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aie of objects Aa do not dif- 
fer in their overall utility vis à vis 
housing choices, .Most blacks are 
willing to live in any kind of good 
neighborhood; some are hesitant 
about moving into a ghetto, and 


even more are hesitant about block i 


busting.’ | 


THE EFFECTS OF REAL AND 
ANTICIPATED RACIAL CHANGE 
ON WHITE HOUSING ATTITUDES 


The most well-documented and 
well-replicated finding in research 
on the effect of interracial housing 


and neighborhood integration is that - 


white prejudice declines with inter- 
racial contact, particularly when 
the interracial contact occurs in a 
situation where whites and blacks 
are -of equal social status and are 
aware that they share similar values.® 
But the accumulated survey data do 
-not all fit this hypothesis. At the 
aggregate level, areas of the metropo- 
lis where racial contact is quite high 
do not necessarily show the highest 
levels of racial tolerance. Similarly, 
as we saw in Figure 1, the recent 
liberalization of American racial 
attitudes has not held across all types 
or domains of racial attitudes equally. 

One of the earliest generalizations 
to arise from American urban research 


8. This observation 1s particularly damaging 
for a direct application of Schelling’s models 
for simulating the effect of housing prefer- 
ences on patterns of neighborhood change. 
If black preferences are not well-defined and 
not accurately represented by a point on a 
desegregation curve, then the applicability 
of the model to the actual process of neighbor- 
hood change breaks down. 

9. _ Pettigrew, ` ‘Attitudes on Race and ious 
ing’; Gordon W. Allport, Thé Nature of Prej- 
udice (New York: Addison Wesley, 1954); 
Arnold Rose, Frank Atelsels and Lawrence 
McDonald, “Neighborhood Reactions to Iso- 
lated Negro Residents: An Alternative to 
Invasion and Succession,” American Socio- 
logical Review 18 (1953): 497—507.- ` 
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is thet there are “natural areas” 37 
the cry where the level of disorgari 

zation of daily social life (indicatec 
by such statistics as crime and deli 
quén=y rates) is quite high. Whit: 
who -ear ghetto expansion are afrard 
of th= increase in real risk to lize, 
limb and property which resu ts 
from the increased social disorgaa> 
zation of the ghetto. For a variet~ 


` -. of reasons, natural areas of the ctv 


which are characterized by higher 
rates of social disorganization oftan 
come to be identified with the lower 
status members of particular racdal 
and 2thnic groups. 

Write racial attitudes should, ther=- 
fore. be distinguished into two kincb. 
Firs „there are some whites who 1€ 
awa-e of the fact that black peo e 
live-in areas where social disorgari- 
zatian is greater. A rejection of black 
neighbors is based on a rejectior of 
the social disorganization of gheto 
life. The attitude linking race -1d 
;discrganization is nothing more taun 
an-ewareness of the general statzsi- 
cal -elation between racial composi- 
tior and life style in various Am==i- 
can. neighborhoods. ‘Whites wno 
woald not choose to live in a-eas 
where there is a high percentag> of 
blazks may well be reacting to tie 
socal organization which is ustex ly 
cheracteristic of such neighborhccds 
anc’ not to the actual presenc= of 
black neighbors. Whites who -re 
aware that black neighborhoods are 
often disorganized, but who dc 10t 
att-ibute the disorganization tc -he 
race of the inhabitants, canne be 
sail to be prejudiced. if anytLing, 
they are well-informed. 

The .effect of anticipated rasial 
change can be studied by locking 
at =he areas where blacks are |_kely 
to move in. Because of the relaiion 
between race and social class ix his 
soziety, the pressure of black keus- 
inz demand is the greatest in wnite 
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lower-middle and working class 
neighborhoods. Many observers have 
noted that there is substantial seg- 
regation by occupation within both 
the black and the white community, 
and that there has been little tend- 
ency for this pattern to change.’ 
The amount of occupational segrega- 
tion within either racial community 
is about the same, and is about half 
as great as the segregation between 
blacks and whites for any occupa- 
tional group. The result is that 
American cities, in general, are segre- 
gated along class lines. Overlaid on 


this pattern is the racial segregation — 


which results from a discriminatory 
housing market. Residential mixing 
is a particularly salient threat to 
whites’ status and neighborhood 
values because blacks of the same 
social status are usually believed to 
have value characteristics of persons 
of lower social status. So, even though 
the blacks who enter a neighborhood 
are usually of slightly higher social, 
status than the whites who live there," 
the whites who are already in the 
neighborhood may react negatively 
because they are prepared to believe 
that the style of life and the social 
honor of attachment to the neighbor- 
hood are going to change. 

Analysis of several national sur- 
veys done between 1972 and 1977 
finds that, controlling for region and 
location of the neighborhood within 
the urban area, occupational groups 
do not differ in the likelihood that 
they live in a neighborhood which 
is integrated. This finding is similar 
to Simkus’ observation that all white 
occupational groups are about equally 
segregated from blacks in similar 


10. Albert A. Simkus, “Residential Segre- 
gation by Occupation and Race m Ten UK 
banized Areas, 1950-1970,” American 
Sociological Review 43 (1978): 81-93. 

11 Taeuber and Taeuber, Negroes tn Cities. 
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status levels.* But the argument 
here is that, although white occupa- 
tional groups are about equally segre- 
gated from blacks, the middle occu- 
pational groups experience - the 
greatest pressure from black housing 
demand. NORC data show that al-' 
though white occupational groups 
do not differ in the likelihood of 
exposure to integration, they differ 
substantially in what they believe 
to be the implications of integration 
Figure 2 
shows that, controlling for size of 
place, there is a great difference by 
occupational group in a person’s 
belief that his integrated neighbor- 
hood will remain integrated for the 
next 5 years. The middle occupation 
groups are much more likely to be- 
lieve that if their -neighborhood 
becomes integrated, it will tip. Fur- 
thermore, this pattern is more pro- 
nounced in the central cities of large 
SMSA’s than it is in other locations. 
Because of this fear, those in the 
middle occupation groups are less 
likely to be willing to greant blacks 
the legal rights which would allow 
them to push further into white 
neighborhoods. Figure 3 shows the 
pattern in the percent giving liberal 
or pro-integration responses to the 
housing referendum and the “push” 
questions. This reluctance to affirm 
black rights does not stem from gen- 
eral racism, however, since the re- 
sponses to the “equal income and 
education” question show no dif- 
ference by occupational group. To 
summarize this point, the effect of 
a high anticipated black demand for ` 
housing in a particular market area 
is to make the belief more widespread 
that a neighborhood will tip. This 
/ 


12. National Opinion Research Center 
Cumulative Codebook for the 1972-1977 
General Social Surveys, Chicago 1977, Albert 
Simkus, “Residential Segregation.” 
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FIGURE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE PROPORTION THINKING THAT A NEIGHBORHOOD 
WITH SOME BLACKS WILL STAY INTEGRATED FOR THE NEXT 5 YEARS 


Question Wording Are there any (Negroes/Blacks) living in this neighborhood now? (IF YES 
Do you think this nelghborhood will become all (Negro/Black) In the nex: 
few years, or will t remain Integrated? 


OCCUPATION 
LOCATION OF P 
RESPONDENT'S PROFESSIONAL, CLERICAL, SKILLED UNSKILLED 
NEIGHBORHOOD MANAGERIAL. SALES BLUE COLLAR BLUE COLLAR SERVICE 
Within Central City 
of one of the 100 - 
largest SMSA’s .915 (329) .816 (223) -800 (115) .674 (175) 736 (14 
Suburb of a City .947 (228) 926 (136) .891 (64) .833 (96) 938 (of 
Other 945 (362)  .955 (198)  .923 (168)  .893 (244) 907 (1% 


Data Sounce NORC General Social Surveys for 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977 (pooled). 
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makes the whites who live there less ceptance of small amounts of inte ger- 
willing to extend further rights to tion on an individual basis. 

blacks to enable the desegregation If a black presence does threaten 
of the housing market even though neighborhood values and soczal 
it.does not appear to affect the ac- status, then it is clear that the praec- 


FIGURE 3 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PROPORTION WILLING TO GRANT BLACKS RIGHTS TO PUSH T= R 
DEMANDS IN THE HOUSING MARKET (QUESTIONS 2 AND 4 FROM TABLE 1) 


Question 2 Negroes should not push themselves where they are not wanted Proporicn 
“disagree slightly” or “disagrees strongly.” 


OCCUPATION 
REGION OF PROFESSIONAL, CLERICAL, SKILLED UNSKILLED 
RESIDENCE MANAGERIAL SALES BLUR COLLAR BLUE COLLAR SERVIE. 
Non-South .405 (1389) .277 (1002) .190 (448)  .248 (644) .280 (3) 
South 239 (498) 198 (344)  .111 (244) .134 (387) 158 (“S3) 


DATA SOURCE’ Pooled 1972, 1973, 1975, 1976, 1977 NORC General Soclal Surveys. 


Question 4: Suppose there is a community-wide vote on the general housing issue. There ee 
two possible laws to vote on. Which law would you vote for? Proporian 
supporting "a homeowner cannot refuse to sell to someone because of thelr aze 


or color ” 
OCCUPATION : 
REGION OF PROFESSIONAL, CLERICAL, l SKILLED UNSKILLED 
RESIDENCE MANAGERIAL SALES BLUE COLLAR BLUE COLLAR SERVI“: 
Non-South .420 (807) 404 (547) 311 (289) 360 (444) 429 (=47) 
South "236 (309) .256 (223) .233 (150) .201 (234) 217 (BD) 


Data Source Pooled 1973, 1975, 1976 NORC General Social Surveys 
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ess is somewhat more complicated 
than the stimulus-response imagery 
which is embodied in current ¢con- 


ceptions of the housing market and - 


the process, of residential segrega- 


tion. Residential segregation cannot 


be understood without also consid- 
ering the dynamics of neighborhood 
segregation and change along class 
as well as racial lines. The status 
implicatiéns of a black neighbor- 
hood presence are different for dif- 
ferent classes in the white popula- 
tion; the norms of violence: which 
guide. community behavior are dif- 
ferent for different classes; and the 
perceived amount of competition for 
white housing will clearly be dif- 
ferent for different classes. 
Furthermore, if racial residential 
segregation subsides, it will be within 
similarly-situated economic groups. 
Itis already the case that blacks tend 
to move into white’ neighborhoods 
where the current inhabitants are of 
approximately equal objective social 
status. Because of the spatial sorting 
in American cities, it cannot be ex- 
pected that this pattern will change. 


When (or if) residential desegrega-. 


tion occurs it will be due to the inter- 
mingling of similar social classes in 
the black and white populations. 


THE FUTURE FOR RESEARCH AND 
FOR HOUSING INTEGRATION 


. The opinion studies show that 
white Americans are in the middle- 
ground on housing desegregation. 
They are willing to live with what 
they perceive to be a reasonable 
amount of it-—a small influx of black 
neighbors with minimal threat of en- 
gulfment by ghetto expansion. Al- 
though they will tolerate desegre- 


gation, whites resist granting formal’ 


recognition to the black rights which 
are necessary for desegregating all 
housing markets. The likelihood of 


change in this- profile of American. 
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public opinion TE on continued 
white experience with desegregated 
housing, the reestablishment of a 
social movement for achieving black 
housing rights—or at least the dis- 
couragement of anti-open housing 
groups—and a reaffirmation by 


-American political and judicial lead- 


ership of the goal of integrated. , 


, neighborhoods. 


_ Within this climate of general, 
opinion, whites and blacks react 
to their neighborhoods and make the 
decentralized, individual decisions 
which produce the collective result 


of extremely segregated housing 


patterns in the American landscape. 


The bulk of the theoretical and em- 


pirical analysis in this essay has 
focused: on how those individual 


decisions are made, with -particular .' 


emphasis on the role of prejudice _ 
relative to the role of other factors 
which people’ might consider when 
reacting to the neighborhoods in a 
city, and in deciding whether to ` 
move into (or out of) one of those - 
neighborhoods. 

Housing segregation and race rela- 
tions are intertwined in a complex 
way: Except for extreme cases, in- 
volving threatened ghetto expansion | 
or location of public housing projects, 
the role of black and white neigh- 


‘borhood preferences in residential 


segregation is quite minimal. Most 
whites have no objection to the level 
of integration which would occur if 
their neighborhood were desegre- 
gated ‘in what has been described 


‘as a reasonable manner. Most black 


neighborhood preferences are formed 


-independently of the.racial composi- 


tion. of the neighborhood except, of 
course, for the extreme cases of all- 
white and all-black neighborhoods. 
An individual -black person, although ~ 
he or she may say it is better to live ` 
in a mixed or 50:50 neighborhood 
when forced to make choices, most 
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likely does not have a well-formed 
preference for neighborhood’ racial 
composition.” 

The second major finding of this 
review, and the second charge against 
the current models of neighborhood 
change, is that a simple prejudice- 
flight view of. white housing behavior 
is not a differentiated enough view 
of what actually happens. When 
whites respond to an integrated 
neighborhood they-do nat respond 


directly to the percentage black. - 


They respond to the current style 
of life (or “social organization” or 
“status honor”) in the neighborhood 
and to what they believe will happen 
to the style of life in the neighbor- 
hood over the next several years. 
The actual social psychological 
changes which occur with an in- 


.creasing percent. black are more 


complicated than the simple asser- 


tion that people become more or . 


less prejudiced. The actual relation 
between black inmigration and a 
white person’s decision to move is 
different from what might be ex- 


pected from some. simple formula- - 


tions of the white flight hypothesis. 
The factors which contribute to the 
shared neighborhood perception 
that “it is time to leave” ought to be 
studied carefully, from a perspective 
which takes account of the important 


role of neighborhood dynamics in < 


forming public opinion. 


The third major finding of this . 


review is that there is a great deal 
of heterogeneity between neighbor- 
hoods of different class levels in the 
inhabitants’ interpretations of and 


13. Paul Courant and John Yinger, “On 


Models of Racial Prejudice and Residéntial ` 


Structure,” Journal of Urban Economics 
4 (1977): 272-91 states that: “Surveys, reveal 


that most whites prefer not to live with blacks - 


and that a majority of blacks prefer to live in 
integrated neighborhoods.” The data sum- 
marized in this essay show that this state- 
ment is wrong on several counts. E a 


housing value. 


perceived iniplications: of black in. 


migration. The level of black demarc 


: for housing, the status implicatioa 


of black inmigration, and the-rece> 
tivity to certain principles of int 
gration are quite different for neig 
borhoods of different class leve 


Furthermore, there is heterogene" 


in neighborhood reactions, whick 
depends on the location of the neige 
borhood in the metropolitan ar2- 


and whether the neighborhood is -m 


the North or the South. Each of these 
sources of heterogeneity should >- 
included in models of the housiaz 
process which are used for poli 
purposes. 

If there are -inore than enouz1 
receptive whites available to ce- 
segregate the society fully, if whites 
do not become more prejudiced >w 
exposure to integration, and if whi 
do not leave integrated neighb2~ 
hoods because they are prejudicec, 


- then why is the amount of segres:- 


tion so high and why are the pr2:- 
pects for change so slim? 
One reason for continued segregz- 


‘tion is that neighborhood integrari 


often does not come about in a “r2 
sonable” way. There are only sere i 
areas of the city where black housig 
demand is great. This is partly þe- 
cause of the class-based differenti- 
tion of the housing market— blac, 
by and large, are moving into woz- 
ing-class and middle class neighbor- 
hoods. Within the class-based restciz- 
tion of potential housing areas, blick 
demand is further bottlenecked ty 
racial discrimination. It is typicel-y 
the case that of the appropriate neiz1- 
borhoods for black integration, Łe 
ones which actually receive the ia- 


. migration are the neighborhomels 


adjacent to the ghetto. This creates 
the conditions for-ghetto expans ™ 
and substantiates the white fears 2: a 


decline in neighborhood _— zd 
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Because the typical pattern of 
neighborhood is not a “reasonable” 
one, the second factor which keeps 
whites from buying into or staying 
in integrated areas is their uncer- 


tainty about what will happen to ‘ 


them if they live in an area where 
there are a few black families. Hous- 
ing decisions are difficult to police 
and desegregation will occur when 
individuals refuse to discriminate. 
But when there is uncertainty 
about’ the goodness’ of the out- 
come, it is unlikely that individ- 
uals will rigorously adopt and ad- 
here to this personal moral code. 
In this kind of situation, small amounts 
of information about the outcome 
of neighborhood policies which in- 
sure that the outcome will be posi- 
tive can have a great deal of impact. 
Thus, neighborhood realtors have 
been able to influence the process of 
neighborhood change by diffusing 


information about the housing may- . 


ket. On the other hand, community 
groups have been able, in various 
ways, to insure against negative 
results and thereby stabilize neigh- 
borhood change and avoid tipping in 
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areas where the black demand is 
high enough that this is a possibility. 
One of the most recent in this series 
of experiments is the “housing value 
insurance’ program instituted in a 
suburb of Chicago which guarantees 
that white property will not suffer 
from integration. 

It is clear that, because of the na- 
ture of the anxieties about neighbor- 
hood integration, buyers will not act 
individually to promote integration. 
If the notion that the housing market 
should consist of individual decisions 
persists, then it is clear that prog- 
ress will be slow for integration and 
will only be fitfully achieved, if at 
all in an open market situation. The 
hope for change in the pattern of 
personal decisions in the housing 


‘market depends on: diffusing ac- 


curate information about the market ` 
in American neighborhoods; taking 


_steps (“concerted action” in the 


economists’ terminology? to insure- 
that neighborhoods will not be dam- 
aged by desegregation; and an af- 


_firmative, moral leadership at the 


national level supporting the means 
and ends of neighborhood integra- 
tion. i 
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Racial and Ethnic Residential Segregation 
~ - in Boston 1830-1970 


By NATHAN KANTROWITZ 


ABSTRACT: Residential segregation in Boston between Eu- 
ropean ethnic populations has declined little during the 20th 
century. Racial segregation rose during the 19th and early 20th 

century, but has remained stable since about 1940, prior 
to the expansion of.the city’s Negro population. These 
conclusions indicate that racial segregation is but an exten- 
sion of the pattern of ethnic separation, especially since 
Asian and Latin ethnics show similar patterns in the con- 
temporary city. Moreover, segregation levels are only slightly 
lower in the 1970 SMSA suburban ring than they are in - 
the central city. We suggest that this demographic record 
is relevant to issues of Boston’s public school desegregation 
controversy. 


Nathan Kantrowitz is Professor of Sociology, Kent State University. He has kzz: 
employed at Columbia and Fordham Universities, as well as with State Govern 
ment in Illinois and New York. , : 
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ESIDENTIAL segregation be- 

tween Negroes and whites, or 
.tich and poor, in cities of the United 
States. has always been acknowl- 
edged as a pervasive fact of urban, 
‘life. This recognition has not always 
been accorded the European eth- 
nics; for example, that Irish and 
Italian Catholic populations main- 
tained some voluntary self-segrega- 
tion from each other. Generally, 


sociologists after World “War II 


tended to regard residential segrega- 
tion between European ethnics as 
no longer of importance; more re- 
cently, however, their segregation ` 
has been recognized.! As a textbook | 
example, Gist and Fava’s 1974 edi- 
tion mentions them in a separate 


section entitled “Race and Ethnic- 


ity” which was_not present in the 
1964 edition.? An account of this dis- 


appearance and rediscovery of eth-. 


nic segregation is the subject of re- 
search in ‘progress, butitis sufficient 
to say that there is little in the way. 
of historical research into the re- 
lationship of racial and ethnic 
segregation. i 

‘Although this dudy includes but .- 
one city, -with special ecological 
qualities,? comparative studies which 
include Boston indicate its segrega- 
tion patterns are not unique.* The 


< 


Jo Nathan AEO E Ethnic and Racial 
Segregation in the New York Metropolis: 


Residential Patterns Among White Ethnic 


Groups, Blacks, and Puerto Ricans. (New 
York: Praeger, 1973), chaps. 1 and 2. 
- 2. Noel, P. Gist and Sylvia F. Fava, Ur- 
ban Society. (New York: Thomas Y~ Crowell, 
_ 1974), pp. 186-187. 
3. Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Bos- 
' ton, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1947). 

4, Stanley Srcbeais Ethnic Patterns in 


American’ Cities. (New York: Free Press, | 


1963); Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, 
Negroes in Cities Residenttral Segregation . 
and Neighborhood Change. (Chicago, Aldine 
Press, 1965); Sharon E. Bleda, “Bases of 
Ethnic Residential Segregation: Recent Pat 
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conclusion drawn here is that Negro- 
white segregation is but one aspect 
of: Boston’s pervasive ethnic and 
racial residential segregation. This 
conclusion is reached by way of the 
following points. Historically, it is 
argued ‘that European interethnic 
segregation has declined little in 
Boston -City; while in the con- 
temporary metropolis the 1970 cen- 
sus reveals only slightly lower aver- 
ages as we go from the central 
city to the ring of the Boston Standard 


‘Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 


Moreover, contemporary European, 

Latin, and Asian ethnics all show 
“great -similarities in their, segrega- 
tion, which in many cases are as 
high as the black-white levels. This 
leads us, finally, to infer that while 
racial segregation is generally. higher 
than interethnic segregation, it is 

hardly‘a singular or solely a modern 
phenomenon. This conclusion. sup- 
“ports a similar one’ made ‘for New- 
York,* but has greater historical 
depth.’ ` 

There are three steps to the argu- 


-ment. The first will put the con- 


temporary city in historical perspec- . 
“tive, with a summary of the record 
of racial and ethnic segregation 
‘levels since 1830. After this a more 
detailed focus’ on the 20th century - 


terns in. American Metropolitan Areas,” 
(Paper presented at the annual meeting, 
American Sociological Associaton, San Fran- 
cisco, 1975); Avery M. Guest and J. A. Weed, ` 
“Ethnic Residential Segregation: Patterns of 
-Change,” American Journal of Sociology 81: 
1088- I 

"5. Kantrowitz, Ethnic ang Ractal Seg- 


. regatior. 


6. For related studies, see Geson Eth- 
nic Patterns in Amencan Cities; Karl È. Taeu- 
ber and Alma F. Taeuber, “The Negro as 


. an Immigrant Group: Recent trends in Racial 


and Ethnic Segregation in Chicago,” Ameri- 
_can Journal of Sociology 69 (1964):374-382; 
- Eugene S. Uyeki, “Ethnic and Race Segre- 
gation, Cleveland 1910-1970,” (Paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, Population As- 
sociation of America, Montreal, 1976). 
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city is provided, to argue that even 
were Negroes another white ethnic 
group suffering no discrimination, 
they would still be highly segre- 
gated. Finally it will be shown that 
different parts of the metropolis are 
similar; on average, the SMSA sub- 
urban ring’s ethnic and racial segre- 
gation levels are not drastically 
lower than those of the central city. 

There are three basic problems of 
evidence: the quality of the census 
enumerations themselves, the limi- 
tations of our basic segregation 
measurement index, and the crazy- 
quilt of geographical areas such as 
city wards or census tracts.’ 

Our data are the racial and ethnic 
enumerations of the U.S. decennial 
census: race has always been a 
socially defined attribute, in which 
the interviewer (and more recently 
the respondent) made a personal 
judgment; ethnicity was defined by 
the respondent’s place of birth until 
the 1960 and 1970 censuses when 
it became redefined as “foreign 
stock” (the place of birth of re- 
spondent or parents). Given what we 
know of the errors of enumeration 
in contemporary censuses on a na- 
tional level, it is the better part of 
valor to assume that any 19th or 
20th century census of Boston failed 
to count at least 5 to 10 percent of 
any racial or ethnic population, an 
error which probably varies by 
population group and by city ward 
or census tract. 

The U.S. Census Bureau actually 
does an outstanding job of both 
counting people and self-criticism. 
The inescapable fact is that enu- 
merating great urban warrens, es- 
pecially their slums, is incredibly 
difficult and prone to error. On oc- 
casion, administration of the effort 
may simply collapse, which is 

7 A more detailed explanation of these 


problems is in Kantrowitz, Ethnic and Racial 
Segregation, chap. 2. 
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what seems to have happened in th= 
Census of 1960 in parts of Chicago? 
It is only conjecture, but the 19ta 
century and early 20th century cer- 
suses seem certainly no better, at th= 
same time only marginally worse. 
Neither complex: computer tecł 
nology nor esoteric statistical metl- 
odology overcome these basic flaws; 
only common sense helps. 

The basic measure of segregation 
utilized here is the one most con— 
monly used by sociologists, tbe 
Index of Dissimilarity, a variant cf 
Lorenz Curve analysis long used by 
economists. It is as good as am 
other, and better than some. As with 


-any index, such as the Bureau cÉ 


Labor Statistics Consumer Pric 
Index, it has no inherent validity 
but is useful primarily for compar- 
tive purposes. It varies from 0 & 
100, but its numerical values ae 
only approximation (in techniczI 
terms, it is at best an ordinal scale 
My own judgment of how researche s 
really interpret the scale is that im- 
dexes below 30 are considered “low” > 
those over 70 as “high,” with 
changes of 5 points or less com- 
sidered minor.® Since there is on} 


8. U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Cen 
suses of Population and Housing: 19© 
Census Tracts. Final Report PHC(1)-—-S> 
Chicago, Illinois, Standard Metropolitan Sa 
tistical Area. (Washington, DC: USGP > 
1962), 18. 

9 Further discussions are in Hubert H 
Blalock, Jr., Toward A Theory of Minority 
Group Relations (New York: John Wiley 
1967), and in Kantrowitz, Ethnic and Raca 
Segregation. Technical matenal will be fouc 
ın many places, for example, Taeuber auc 
Taeuber, Negroes tn Cities; Karl E. Taeute 
and Alma F. Taeuber, “A Practitoner’s Per 
spective on the Index of Dissimilarity” 
American Sociological Review 41 (1976):88-- 
89, Charles F. Cortese, R. Frank Falk, ace 
Jack Cohen, “Further Consideraton on tac 


.Methodological Analysis of Segregation In 


dices,” American Sociological Review 1 
(1976).630-637, Jack K. Cohen, R. Fraa 
Falk, and Charles F. Cortese, “Reply t 
Taeuber and Taeuber,” American Soca 
logical Review 41 (1976):889-93 
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limited consensus among sociolo- 
gists on its use, so assumptions and 
definitions should be made explicit. 


AN OVERVIEW OF RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC SEGREGATION IN BOSTON 
City, 1830—1970 


During the 140 years for which 
some record of segregation exists, 
Boston City’s population growth has 
been similar to that of the nation’s 
other larger cities. The central city 
has declined in population since the 
high of 801,444 in 1950; also, it has 
been displaced by the SMSA as the 
most meaningful demographic unit. 
The surrounding area has grown to 
the extent that the Boston SMSA’s 
2,899,000 population in 1970 makes 
it the 8th -largest in the nation. 
However, the central city contains 
only 22.1 percent of its population, 
one of the lowest such percentages 
for the United States.!° 
~ A focus on the city_itself is still 
_warranted for several reasons; it is 
still a social unit in such fields as 
political control and education. More- 
over, we can use existing data to 
trace the demographic history of 
segregation, back to 1830, in order 
to comprehend the contemporary 
SMSA. 


The percentage of foreign born 


within Boston peaked prior to the 
Civil War; since then it has declined 
to one-third at the beginning of the 
20th century, and to 13.1 percent in 
1970. This decline in the percentage 
of foreign born does not necessarily 
mean, however, the elimination of 
European heritage; “Italian” or 
“Trish” Bostonians exist, although 
they may be a far “different social 
group than either their forebears or 

10 US. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States: 1974 (Wash- 
ington, DC: USGPO, 1974). 
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their kin in Italy or Ireland today. 
Moreover, the “foreign stock” in 1970 
still constituted 37.0 percent of the 
city’s population and, together with 
the 16.3 percent Negro, 1.8 percent 
“other nonwhite,” dnd 1.1 percent 
Puerto Rican, constituted a majority 
of the city’s population. 0 

Numerically, the Negro popula- 
tion of the city has differed from the 
European ethnic because it was 
comparatively small until the period 
after World War II. It grew largely by 
natural increase from 1900-1940, 
and by migration since 1940. Re- 
cently, a combination of white sub- 
urbanization and black migration 
into the central city (plus of course, 
the natural increase of births over 
deaths among inner city blacks), has 
raised the Boston black population 
to 16.3 percent as of 1970. This is 
nevertheless small in comparison 
with other cities, as for example, 
Chicago's 32.7 percent. 

This relatively small size and re- 
cent growth of the. black population 
should be kept in mind as we view 
the segregation indexes of Figure 1. 
This Figure indicates that white- 
black segregation rose during the 
century prior’ to 1940 (before the 
black population expanded greatly), 
and has stabilized since. 

Before the Civil War black-white 
segregation rose sharply: from 44.4 
in 1830, to 52.4 in 1840, to 59.1 in 
1850. Schnore and Knights,!2 who 
compiled this data, infer (errone- 


11. Third and subsequent generation 
ethnicity 1s not tabulated by the census. Our 
own conclusion, based on work in progress, is 
that they constitute at least another 20 per- 
cent of the city’s population. 

12. Leo F Schnore and P. R. Knights, 
“Residence and Social Structure: Boston 
in the Ante-Bellum Penod,” in Nineteenth 
Century Cities: Essays in the New Urban 
History, Ed Stephan Thermstrom and 
Richard Sennet, New Haven: Yale Uni- - 
versity Press, 1969), p. 252. 
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FIGURE 1 - 
RACIAL SEGREGATION!, BOSTON City, 1830-1970. 
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Sources U.S. Bureau of Census (Washington, D.C.. USGPO. The Eighth Census of Ne 
United States, 1860: Population, 1864, Ninth Census-Volume I, The Statistics of the Populatior 
of the United States, 1872, Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Censu- 
(June 1, 1880), 1883; Compondium of the Tenth Census, Part 1, 1883, Report on Populatiar 
of the United States at the Eleventh Census; 1890, Part i, 1895, Census Repore 
Volume |, Twelfth Census of the United States, Population, Part 1, 1902; Thirteenth Census > 
the United States, Volume 1l, Population, 1913, Fourteenth Census of the United States 
Volume lil, Population, 1922; Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Populaticr 
Volume Ill, Part I, 1932; Sixteenth Census of the Unrted States: 1940, Population, Volumel. 
Part 3, 1943; U S. Census of Population: 1950, Volume II, Characteristics of the Populatiar 
Part 21, Massachusetts, 1952; U.S. Census of Population and Housing, Census Tracts Fire 
Report PHC(1). Boston, Mass. Standard Metropolitan Area, 1952, U.S Censuses of Populatisr 
and Housing. 1960 Census Tracts. Final’ Report PHC(1}18..Boston, Mass. Stande: 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, 1962, Census of Population 1970. Vol. 1, Characteristics > 
the Population, Part 23, Massachusetts, 1973. Also. Annemette Sorensen, K. E. Taeuber, ace 
J Hollingsworth, Jr., “Indexes of Residential Segregation for 109 Chies in the United Stat-e 
1940 to 1970", Sociological Focus, 8 (April 1975), 125-42; Leo Schnore and P. R. Knigtt< 
“Residence and Social Structure,” Sociological Focus, p. 247-257 

1 With city wards as the basic geographic units, segregation indexes for each year ers 
listed in the order of Negroes x all whites/Negroes x native whites: 1830, 44.4/na., 18-C 
52 4/n.a., 1850, 59.1/51 2, 1855, n a /51.2, 1860, 62.3/n a., 1870, 62/62, 1880, n a./50.6; 18 G 
56/57; 1900, 56/57; 1910, 63/64.1;-1920, 65/65 3; 1930, 68/68; 1940, 73/73. 

With census tratts as the basic geographic units, segregation indexes for each year c 
Negroes x native whites are 1930, 77.9; 1950, 80.1; for Negroes x all whites, 1960, 82, 1970, EL 

With city blocks as the basic geographic units, segregation indexes for each year for ncr- 
white x white heads of household are 1940, 86.3, 1950, 86.5, 1960, 83.9, 1970, 79 9. In 19°C 
Negro x white head of household index was 84.3 
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ously, we think) from this an in- 


tensification of racial segregation © 


only during the antebellum period. 
However, other data assembled by 
Lieberson support the conclusion 
that much of this rise probably was 


the result of the foreign born infus? 
For example, if differentiation 6 
made between all whites-and nati= 


13 Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns in Amsa- 
can Cities, p. 78. 
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born whites, it can be seen that while 
the segregation between blacks and 
all whites rose slightly between 
1850 and 1860, (from 59.1 to 62.3), 
that between blacks and native born 
whites remained stable at 51.2, ap- 
proximately the same segregation 
level of Negroes and all whites as 
existed in 1840. This probably 
- reflects the consequence. of Euro- 
pean migration. 

During the 1830's and subsequent 
decades, the percentage of foreign 
born rose precipitously, from 5.7 
percent in 1830 to 23.7 percent in 
1840,:to 45.7 percent in 1850, until 
it peaked at 53.0 percent in 1855. 
The period prior to the Civil War is 
the only time when a sharp dif- 
ferentiation of foreign born and ná- 
tive born whites may be justified; by 
the time of the Civil War, the second 
generation. would have expanded 
rapidly, and the clear distinction be- 
tween foreign and native born 
would be obscured by the im- 
portance of native born children of 
migrants. Schnore and Knights’, and 
Lieberson’s dáta indicate that the for- 
eign born were highly segregated 
from the black population. For ex- 
ample, the highest racial levels were 


German-Negro segregation at 67.9. 


in 1850 and 73.1 in 1855. (Much 
higher than the black-native white 
levels of those years just cited 
above.) .In comparison, German- 
Irish segregation was relatively low, 
at 36.1 in 1850, and 44.7 in 1855." 
In summary, for 1830-1860 it.is 
hypothesized that the influx of Euro- 
pean migrants coincided with an 
overall rise -in residential segrega- 
tion, and perhaps were part of its 


causes; and as one consequence, the’ 
~ ‘cal set of actual maps of either ward boundary 


14. J. R. Wilkie, “Racial and Ethnic Segre- 
gation in Boston, 1850,” manuscript, 1975. 
_ Table 1 shows different levels, but a similar 
pattern. The difference stems from a different 
definihon of the population tabulated. 
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black population became even more 
segregated. Whether this analysis of 
causation is correct, it can still be 
observed that there was a rise in 
racial segregation during this period. 
There seem to, have been no major 
changes in the black population 
that would. have éaused the rise: 
the total number of blacks hovered 
around two thousand, so.if there was ; 
any appreciable natural increase, it 
was eroded by net ‘out-migration. - 
The racial segregation level re- 
mained stable immediately after the 
Civil War: 62.3 in 1860; 62.in 1870. 
The drop in segregation in 1890 may 
be an accident of city annexation 
and redrawn ward boundaries affect- 
ing the-index; nothing in the city’s 
social - history indicates less dis- 
crimination against the population. 
After, 1900, as demonstrated in ~ 


. Figure 1, black-white segregation 


increased steadily until the end of 
World War II, after which it sta- 
bilized, and even decreased slightly | 
thereafter. 


It is worthwhile to emphasize dai 


` neither stability nor increase in the 


Negro population seems to have 
caused change in segregation levels. 
Each decade from the Civil War to 
1900 saw about a 50 percent increase | 
in Boston’s Negro population, while. 
for 1900 to 1940, each decade saw 
only a 20 percent increase. In ef- 
fect, a century’s rapid then slow rate 
of: increase in the Negro popula- 


tion was not paralleled by changes 


15. Perhaps the fact that the number of city 
wards incréased from 12 in 1850 and 1860, to 
16 in 1870, to 25 in 1880 (the number of 
wards remained at this approximate number 
at least until World War IT) may have helped 
cause this fluctuation. We know of no histori- 


changes or of block-by-block locations of the 
black population. We have assumed that each 
census year’s ward (and census tract and city 
block) . boundaries encompasses a separate 
ecological reality. 3 
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in segregation levels: this suggests 
no causal relationship. 

In considering the 20th century, 
we have separated the period prior 
to World War II (to 1940) from the 
period of 1950 and after. This dichot- 
omy does not give us two homo- 
geneous categories in every respect, 
but it does provide a division which 
is related to the rate of increase in 
Boston’s black population. During 
1900-1940, each decade saw the 
black population increase by about 
one-fifth, something which could re- 
flect natural increase with little mi- 
gration. It appears likely from the 
histories of this period that this is 
what actually happened. The second 
period, from 1940, saw a dramatic 
shift in the rate of increase in the 
black population: each of the dec- 
ades ending in 1950, 1960, and 1970 
saw an increase of about two- 
thirds, the result of a large net 
inmigration. White-Negro segrega- 
tion stabilized during this period, or, 
if anything, possibly decreased after 
1940, during this period of large 
black increase. 

Actually, it could be argued that 
racial segregation has remained 
fairly stable since the depression of 
the 1930's, and that some of the ob- 
served rise is an artifact of measure- 
ment; that is, the transition from 
indexes calculated from larger city 
wards to those calculated from 
smaller census tracts. Generally, the 
larger the area unit used, the lower 
the index number. How, for in- 
stance, to judge the fact that the 1920 
index of 65.3 rises to 77.9 in 1930; 
how much is a “real” rise, how much 
the consequence of the switch from 
city ward to census tract statistics? 
Fortunately it is possible to gauge 
empirically some part of this by cal- 
culating the same 1930 segregation 
indexes both by wards and by census 
tracts. Segregation of Negro from 
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native born whites is 68 when ca 
culated by wards, and 77.9 by ce 
sus tracts. 

It is reasonable to consider th . 
difference of 10 points as a genera 
rule of thumb;’* it is then possib_e 
to go back to 1910, add ten poinz 
to the segregation levels, and fire 
stable levels, with the 1910 64 _ 
counted as 74.1, 1920 65.3 counted 
as 75.3, then to (by census tracts 
1930 and 77.9, 1950 and 80.1. ha 


1950 another complication occus 
with the slight rise associated wi-2 


16. The lumited empirical evidence wh ek 
is available indicates that our splice of B- 
ton’s ten point difference between inde==s 
calculated by census tracts and those c- 
culated by city wards is fair. Lieberson œl- 
culated imdexes of segregation betweer 
blacks and native whites for nine other cities 
in 1930 (p. 122) which provides some bes: 
for judgment. Although Lieberson was cm 
cerned with the problem of changing arm= 
units, he, like many researchers who h +e 
studied Chicago, was content to group ta 
city’s hundreds of census tracts into 7i 
community areas as a matter of convemeaee 
in calculation. He calculated indexes for zae 
remaining eight cities by census tracts: > 
these, the Census Bureau published stæ s 
tics by groupings of census tracts (wiaet 
they labeled “‘statistical areas”) in ~x. 
eities. Indexes for 1930 between blacks ine 
native whites shown as—calculated by cer=x: 
tracts/calculated by “statistical areas” —=1r> 
85.0/80 for Cleveland, 82.1/76 for St. Loiz 
These small differences could be attribu&I1 
to the fact that the “statistical areas” are crr- 
binations of census tracts. However, the -e- 
maining six cities for which Lieberson t==4 
census tracts, had city ward data publisL :c, 
and these can be shown as, calculated Ly 
census tracts/calculated by city wards, Bulalo 
80.581, Cincinnati’ _72.8/66, Columbus €.+/ 
59, Philadelphia 63.4/52, Pittsburgh 61 <5-, 
Syracuse 86.7/82. We think this evidence 1p- 
gests Boston’s ten point difference isarea ar- 
able rule of thumb. 

An additional fragment of evidence 1s a— E- 
able from the 1940 census Here, Taeuberzarc] 
Taeuber, Negroes in Cities, p. 39 show- = 
index of 86.3 for nonwhite versus white h=cs 
of household by city blocks. In compara, 
the index for the black-white population by 
city wards was 73.0, a difference of 13.3 po at. 


- 


aor 


the use of-city blocks. But for this 
period there are calculations both by 
city blocks and by census tracts 
shown in Figure 1. A more conser- 
vative view dates stability from 
World War II. For this most recent 
period it is clear, whether census 
tracts or<city blocks are used, that 
racial segregation levels have been 
relatively stable since 1940, while 
the black population has increased 
considerably. : 


ETHNIC AND RACIAL SEGREGATION 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY CITY 


Has there been a decline in inter- 
ethnic segregation during the 20th 
century, and does this throw any 
light on racial segregation? Table 1 
indicates that- neither interethnic 
nor racial segregation has declined, 
and presents reasonable evidence 


- 


from which to conclude that ra-` 


cial segregation may be reasonably 
considered .as quite similar to the 
ethnic rather than as a separate 
phenomena. 

Since 1930 calculations are avail- 
able from census tracts, providing 
a more precise demographic reflec- 


tion of the social reality that Irish, ` 


' Italians, Russians, or Cubans are dif- 
ferent kinds of people. The segrega- 
tion of blacks from all European 
ethnics remained relatively stable 
between 1930 (at 79.9 or 81.4) 
and 1970 at 85. These racial levels 
vary little when considered sepa- 
rately for old and new immigrant 
groups. When European ethnics are 
considered among themselves, little 
change can be seen between the 
1970, 55 and the 1930, 54.2 or 52.7. 
Among the Europeans it can be seen 
that the old vs. old levels are lower 
than the other regional comparisons, 


- whose social cohesion is express 
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a division which is stable over 
time. 

Moreover, this series can be ex- 
tended back to 1910, or to 1880, to 
encompass indexes calculated by 
census tracts, if additional assump- - 
tions are made. The approximate 10 
points mentioned in relationship to 
Figure ls splice between indexes 
calculated by census tracts and city 
wards, allows the conclusion that 
there has been a slight rise in the 
segregation of Negroes trom ethnics 
between 1910, 1920, and 1930, an 
imputed 1910 value of 75.1 from the 
65.1 calculated, and an imputed 
1920, 75.8 from the calculated 65.8 
for Negroes versus all European 
ethnics..Note also there was a slight 
rise from 1880 to 1910. All in all, 


. there appears to have been a slight 


rise in the segregation of the Negro 
‘population from European ethnics 
from the end of the 19th century, 
and then another slight rise after 
the first World War to the beginning 


17.- Parenthetically, our data sometimes point 
to unexplained areas of social history and 
mobility. For example, the 1930 census tabu- 
lated some ethnicities which maintained a 
separatism from the 10 we have relied on for 
our analysis. Examples of average segregation , 
from European ethnics are 48 for Armenians, 
68 for Syrians, 74 for Lithuanizns. Who were 
these people, and what became of them? We 
guess they are a few among many ethnics 
both in 
residential segregation and social mobility. 
An examination of a number of these groups 
might tell us much about social mobility. 
Some suggestive information along these 
lines exists: for example, Five Ethnic Groups 
in Boston: Blacks, Irish, Italians, Greeks, 
and Puerto Ricans, ed. Charles M. Sullivan 
et al. (Boston: Action for Boston Community 
Development, Inc., and United Community 
Services of Metropolitan Boston, 1972) pp. 
148-56. Unfortunately this is a small and 
truncated sample of central city Greeks and >- 
excludes what I suspect is a vigorous, 
wealthy, and segregated suburban population. 
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of the depression of the 1930s, 
followed by stability. 

If one does not wish to engage 
in the additional assumptions neces- 
sary to go back to the end of the 19th 
century, the heart of the argument 
still holds. That is, any rise in segre- 
gation levels by race versus ethnicity 
occurred long before the Negro 
population of Boston began to in- 
crease rapidly after World War II. 
Similarly, it is argued that the 
European interethnic segregation 
levels have remained stable since 
1930, (or since 1880, if 10 points 
are added to the indexes calculated 
by city ward to make them equiv- 
alent to the tract index calculations. 

Given such stable time series it 
seems reasonable to raise the ques- 
tion, what is unique about racial as 
compared with ethnic segregation? 
Obviously, it is its higher level; in 
1970 the European interethnic aver- 
age was 55, a good deal lower than 
the 85 between Negroes and Euro- 
pean ethnics. But if the Negro popu- 
lation were another white ethnic 
group, and suffered no racial dis- 
crimination, their segregation levels 
from other white ethnics would be at 
least 55, the current white average. 

Some basis for this can be found 
in a consideration of selected ethnic 
groups in 1970: Eire, a Roman 
Catholic northern European group; 
Italy, a southern European Roman 
Catholic group; USSR, basically 
slavic Jews; and Sweden, a Protes- 
tant Northern European group. It is 
clear that each of these groups main- 
tains an appreciable level of segrega- 
tion from other groups, ranging from 
a figure of 50 for the Irish or the 
Swedes, to 53 for the USSR slavic 
Jews, to 61 for the Italians. Some are 
higher than these averages, some 
lower, but the point is that the 


H 


claimed minimum level of 55 e 
reasonable. 

Further evidence of this is po 
vided in Table 2, where individe 
segregation index numbers aʻe 
shown. It is important to note, r 
passing, the stability between 196( 
and 1970 before focusing on 1¢€77 
Also notable is that the 1970 over 
all segregation figure of bla2:. 
from whites of 81 (footnote b) shc w 
considerable variation for indivia= 
ethnics—from 79 with United Kime 
dom, Germany or USSR, to 94 vik 
Hungary. The very low level oi 39 
with Puerto Ricans possibly stem: 
from the appreciable minority cf 
Negro Puerto Ricans,'* as well asta: 
recent large scale migration of teta 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

But of primary concem here istne 
segregation between similar groapn:, 
for example, a group of primer ly 
Roman Catholic white population . 
Here the 51 between Ireland anid 
Italy is a benchmark for the duzz- 
bility of separatism: for nearly hia 
century after the end of the |_m= 
scale migration from Europe endec, 
two white Roman Catholic popa..- 
tions would need to move 51 >- 
cent of their population to ach eve 
exact integration. It should no: ke 
surprising then that the Irish ine 
highly segregated from the Lains: 
Mexicans (83), Cubans (70), acd 
Puerto Ricans (79); we find tis 
phenomenon repeated with te 
Italian segregation from the h.exi- 
cans (89), Cubans (80), and Piero 
Ricans (85). To some extent t e 
populations are similar in race erd 
religious heritage, but no matter stat 


18. Nathan Kantrowitz, Negro and :t2-to 
Rican Populations of New York City r he 
Twentieth Century (New York. Ameadean 
Geographical Society, 1969). 
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TABLE 1 


UNWEIGHTED AVERAGES OF INDEXES OF SEGREGATION BY RACE AND EUROPEAN ETHNICITY*: 
1880, 1910, 1920 (By City Warps); 1930-1970 (By Census TRACTS), BOSTON City? 


POPULATIONS - 1960 ` 


t 1970 1950 
COMPARED AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
Negro to European: : . 
Ethnics* 
Negro vs. All 85 80 81.5 
Negro vs. Old 84 82 80.4 
Negro vs. New 85 78 82.7 
inter Ethnic* - 

© AN ie 55 51 50.6 
_ Old vs. Old 41 ' 35 - 285 
‘ New vs. New 62 55 61.5 
_ Old vs. New 55 55 55.0 


1980 i a 
FORKIGN i 
BORN NWFMP 1920 1910 1880 
AVHRAGE | AVERAGE ° AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
~ 79.9 81.4 65.8 65.1 © 56.7 
78.6 79.8 65 5- 62.1 `53.3, 
81.2- 83.1- - 66.3 69.6 ° 63.6 
542 527 43.0 46.2 452 
29.8 23.9 27.2 27.0 - 28.0 
61.2 64.4 44.2 52.2 40.3 
61.2 59.5 52.5 


y 


56.7 60.3 


Souncés: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, 1982, Lieberson, 1963: 28—29, 57, 79, 84. ! 

* Foreign Stock In 1960 and 1970, Foreign Born Whites in all other years (except where in 1930, NWFMP 
= Native Whites of Foreign or Mixed Parentage). See text for definition of “oid” and “new” distinctions. 

b Census tract grouped because of boundary changes for 1830 and 19650 only. Otherwise no groupings 
for census tracts in 1960 and 1970, or wards in 1880, 1910, or 1920. 

© Statistics of Norway in 1970 not in published volume. So our data 1s taken from tabulation from Fourth 
` Count File A computer tapes. See ‘Table 9 for index numbers. Excluding those foreign stock which have 
under 1,000 enumerated populations: Norway, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in 1970, and Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary in 1960 results In slightly lower averages (which can be calculated from Table 8). The 1970 
Norway x ede uses Native Born Nonwhites for Negro population. 


reasons one posits, race could not be 
| the crucial one. . 

-_One may turn to segregation be- 
` tween small populations of Roman 
Catholic Latins themselves; the 
segregation of Mexicans from Cu- 
bans is 80, from Puerto Ricans is 86, 
and that of Cubans from Puerto 
Ricans is 79. Finally, that between 


‘ the small populations of Chinese and | 


Japanese foreign stock is 72. 

The conclusion is simple: black- 
white segregation is hardly a unique 
phenomenon, although it differs 
from the interethnic in degree. If 
blacks were white, and thus were 
‘not subject to racial discrimination, 
but perhaps had some large recent 
migration volume, and were pos- 
sibly burdened by some disadvan- 
tages in language or’ education, 
it could hardly be argued that the 
figure would be lower than the 55 
average level among the Europeans 


themselves.’ Blacks are, however, 
subject to discrimination, a fact ob- 


vious to any American. -What the 
figure’ might ‘be, in the absence of 
discrimination, can only be guessed. 


-Some.feel it could be as high as the 


72 between Japanese and Chinese, . 
or the 86 between Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans. 


* 
e 
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THE 1970 BOSTON SMSA: CENTRAL 
CITY AND SUBURBAN RING 


Some territorial separatism seems 
a normal and tenacious fact of urban 
life for most of the people of the 
inner city. But the ‘city is old: and 
cramped, and by 1970 encompassed | 
but 22.1 percent of the SMSA’s ` 
people. (Table 3) 

Generally, there is litle difference 
between the segregation characteris- - 
tics of the central city. and the SMSA 
ring. As a preface, it can be noted 
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' TABLE 3 


UNWEIGHTED AVERAGES OF INDEXES OF SEGREGATION By RACE AND ETHNICITY (FOREIGN STOCK), 


TOTAL BOSTON STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA, 
/ CENTRAL CiTy AND SMSA Rina, 1970 


~ TOTAL CENTRAL CITY SMSA SUBURHAN 
POPULATIONS SMB8A ONLY Rina ONLY 
COMPARED AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
European Inter-Ethnic* 
AIP 63 65 62 
Old vs. Old 55 58 54 
New vs. New 67 69 66 
Old vs. New 63 ’ 65 63 
China vs. European Ethnic? 
“All 76 77 73 
Old ` 76°. 768 , 72 
+ New f : 78 78 73 
_Japan vs. European Ethnic” = . 
All 79 76 80 
Old : 77 75 78 
New 80 77 81 
Mexico vs. European Ethnic? : 
All. ; 82 82 81 
Old ood 80 82 ~ 80 
‘New 83 `, 83 83 
Cuba vs. European Ethnic? 
All -79 74 78 
Old 79 73 79 
New 79 74 77 
Native Born Nonwhites vs. 
European? Ethnic 
All 87 "86 75 
Old 87 87 ” 74 
New 87 85 ae - 76 


- 


-~ 


Sounce: Table 4, 6, 1970 Census, Fourth Count File A. Population 
* (Number of Compansons).among European Interethnics are All vs All (210), Old vs. Old (36), New va. New 


(68), Old va New (108). 


t (Number of Comparisons) vs. European Ethnics are vs All (21), ve. New (9), vs. Old (12). 


_that, as with the overall population, 


the various European foreign stocks 
are predominantly located in the 
SMSA ring. Only -the Cubans (61.8 
percent); Chinese (57.9:percent) and 
native born nonwhites are still based 
in the- central city. Finally, the 
various foreign stocks are ' over- 
whelmingly native born, except for 


the Orientals and Latins. 


Viewing European interethnic ` 


segregation as a baseline reveals 
some interesting patterns. The higher 
averagés shown here, when com- 
pared with Table 1, are a function 
of a larger variety of ethniè popu- 


lations which have higher segrega- 
tion levels. Since the main concern 
is a; comparison between central city 
and suburban ring, this, of course, 
causes no problem. 

The European interethnic aver- 
ages show little difference between 
central city (65) and the suburban 
ring (62), a fact which remains es- 
sentially the samé when the “old” 
and “new” ethnic groups.are con- 
sidered separately. 

Just as the SMSA ring’s average . 
is slightly lower than that for the 


_ city, so it is tie for the Chinese 


and the Europeans in the central 


” 
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city (77) as compared with the ring 
(73), and the Mexicans in the central 
city (82) compared to the ring (81). 
There is slight movement in the op- 
posite direction with the Japanese 
and the Cubans. In fact, the only 
group with a discernable lessening 
of segregation from the Europeans is 
the black population, where the 
suburban ring at 75 is much lower 
than the central city at 86. Given 
the stability of all other groups com- 
pared to the Europeans, it seems that 
those Negroes who live in the SMSA 
ring are less segregated than those in 
the central city. This may be only 
an accident of land development or 
the vagaries of our index number. 
On the other hand, it might indicate 
greater racial tolerance and lessened 
discrimination. l | 
Two groups go counter to the 
general decline between the central 
city and ring, the Japanese and the 
Cubans. For each, out of 21 possible 
comparisons with individual Euro- 
pean ethnic groups, the Japanese 
showed increased segregation in 16, 
the Cubans in 19. For example, 
comparing Japanese with the United 
Kingdom, the segregation index for 
the city itself was 70, while that 
for the SMSA ring was 10 points 
higher. Possibly the Japanese and 
the Cubans are developing even 
more distinct territorial separateness 
as they suburbanize. With the 
limited demographic data at hand, 
however, this can only be a guess. 


19. This is segregation of Negroes from eth- 
nics. The segregation of all Negroes from the 
total white population shows even sharper 
shifts. From Thomas Van Valey, Wade Clark 
Roof, and Jerome E. Wilcox, “Trends in 
Residential Segregation: 1960-1970,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology 82 (1977):826-844, 
the 1970 Negro-white indexes are 79.3 for the 
entre SMSA, 81.2 for the central city, and 
54.4 for the SMSA ring. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No claim is made that Bostor’: 
segregation is typical of all cité: 
although, as was mentioned earlier 
the available comparative studies cf 
segregation in American cities ind 
cate Boston is not unusual. In Bostoa 
city itself, it is evident that rac a 
segregation is but an extreme exter- 
sion of ethnic segregation; if Bcs 
ton’s blacks were a white ethric 
group, instead of the actual level cf 
segregation of around 80 found now, 
a level of at least 60 could be ¿»+ 
pected. Moreover, the metropolis 2s 
a whole, for 1970, seems similar tb 
the city alone. 

The evidence is indirect Int 
compelling. Segregation betwe21 
European ethnicities has remain21 
stable or has declined little; the ev — 
dence demonstrates this clearly sirc 
1930, is reasonable for the period 
since 1910, and is suggestive in 
showing only slight declines sire 
the 19th century. Currently, Ass 
and Latin populations show simizr 
patterns vis-a-vis the Europeaa ; 
even when considering individacI 
ethnicities with much in comm 22. 
one finds relatively high lev2s 
between groups such as Japanese 
and Chinese, or Mexicans sarc 
Cubans. Some of the differences 
such as the white Roman Cathcl c 
Irish and Italians, in 1970, whose ia- 
dexes declined from 51 in the c23- 
tral city to 32 in the SMSA rinz 
suggest the need to follow specfc 
groups in detail, beyond the coar: e 
accounting of the decennial popila 
tion census. 

Returning to school desegregat a 
in the city, it can be seen that giver 
the high and continuous level of eta 
nic and racial segregation in Bosccr 
City itself, one would hardly exp== 
to disturb any facet of life based. cx 
territorial organization without gr 
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upheaval. Moreover, there is only 
slight hope from the averages that 
the suburbs are different. However, 
the drop in segregation, from the 
central city to the suburbs, between 
a few similar ethnics such as the 
Irish and Italians, and between dis- 
similar populations such as blacks 
and European ethnics, offers some 
possibility that territorial cohesive- 
ness may change. But certainly 
within the city itself (the arena of 
the school desegregation dispute), 
there is no lessening. 

Finally, there is fragmentary evi- 
dence that the public schools of Bos- 
ton City were less segregated than 
its residences. We know from com- 
parative research” that, in general, 
racial segregation in United States 
public elementary schools is at least 
shaped by residential segregation. 
Specifically, for Boston City, on a 
school-by-school basis, the 1970 In- 
dex of Dissimilarity between white 
and black public school children 


20. Reynolds Farley and Alma Taeuber, 
“Racial Segregation ın the Publie Schools,” 
American Journal of Sociology 77 (1974): 
888-905; Reynolds Farley, “Racial Integra- 
tion in the Public Schools, 1967 to 1972: As- 
sessing the Effect of Governmental Policies,” 
Sociological Focus 8 (1975):3~—26. 
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was 74,7! What level of segregation 
should one expect if the schools 
were “ideal neighborhood” schools? 
As a hypothetical comparison, the 
Index of Segregation between black 
and nonblack children ages 5-14 
was calculated by census tracts, to 
arrive at an index of residential 
segregation of 89. This can be only 
an approximate comparison, but the 
difference between 89 residential 
and 74 school segregation is so large 
as to be persuasive. A conclusive 
accounting would require an investi- 
gation into segregation in both pub- 
lic and private schools, as well as 
the history of Boston education. But 
the fact that residency dominates 
elementary public school segrega- 
tion is clear. 


21. Reynolds Farley, “Racial Integration in 
the Publie Schools,” p. 10. 

22. From the published census tract re- 
port. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population and Housing: 1970. Census 
Tracts. Final Report PHC(1}-29, Boston, 
Mass. SMSA. (Washington, DC. USGPO, 
1972). Table P-5, Negro Children aged 
5-14 years, in Census Tracts with 400 
or more Negro population was used m con- 
junction with Table P-1, all children aged 
5-14 The 24,429 Negro children aged 5-14 
in Table P-5 constituted 93.4 percent of the 
26,147 Negro children aged 5-14 enumerated 
by the 1970 census in Boston city. 
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A Tale of Three Cities: Blacks and Immigrants 
in Philadelphia: 1850-1880, 1930 and 1970 


By THEODORE HERSHBERG, ALAN N. BURSTEIN, EUGENE P. ERICKSEN. 
STEPHANIE GREENBERG, and WILLIAM L. YANCEY 


ABSTRACT: Determining whether the black experience was 
unique, or similar to that of earlier white immigrant groups, 
is central to the debate over whether blacks should be the 
beneficiaries of special compensatory legislation in the pres- 
ent. To answer this question requires interdisciplinary re- 
search that combines a comparative ethnic, an urban, and a 
historical perspective. Thus we observe the experience of 
three waves of immigrants to Philadelphia: the Irish and Ger- 
mans who settled in the “Industrializing City” of the mid-to- 
late nineteenth century; the Italians, Poles and Russian Jews 
who came to the “Industrial City” at the turn of the twentieth 
century; and blacks who arrived in the “‘Post-Industrial City” 
in their greatest numbers after World War II. Analysis of the 
city’s changing opportunity structure and ecological form, and 
the racial discrimination encountered shows the black experi- 
ence to be unique in kind and degree. Significant changes 
in the structures that characterized each of the “three cities” 
call into question our standing notion of the assimilation 
process. 
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directs the Philadelphia Social History Project and the newly established Center 
for Philadelphia Studies. 
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Eugene P. Ericksen is Associate Professor of Sociology, and sampling statisticiaa, 
Institute for Survey Research, Temple University. 

Stephanie W. Greenberg is Research Sociologist at the Center for the Study cf 
Soctal Behavior at the Research Triangle Institute. 
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IGNIFICANT differences in 
socioeconomic condition char- 
acterize the experience of black and 
white Americans. Why and how this 
happened, and what if anything 
should be done about it, are among 
the central questions of our time. 
Their answers have important impli- 
cations. for-public policy. The crux 
of the matter can be put this way: 
were the burdens and disabilities 
faced by black Americans peculiar to 
their historical experience or were 
they simply obstacles which every 
immigrant group entering American 
society had to overcome?" 


`a 


1. This essay is based: on the research of 
five authors, all Research Associates of the 
Philadelphia Social History Project which 
collected and made machine-readable the 
data for the nineteenth century. For further 
information about the PSHP and its inter- 
' disciplinary approach to research see Theo- 
dore Hershberg, “The Philadelphia Social 
History Project. A Methodological History” 
(Ph.D. diss., Stanford University, 1973), and 
“The Philadelphia Social History Project: A 
Special Issue,” Historical Methods 9 (1976). 
2-3. The twentieth-century data were col- 
lected by William Yancey and Eugene Erek- 
sen. PSHP data form the basis for Alan N. Bur- 
stein, “Residential Distribution and Mobility 
of Irish and German Immigrants in Philadel- 
phia, 1850-1880,” (Ph.D. diss., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1975), the nineteenth and 
twentieth-century data were used in Stepha- 
nie Greenberg, “Industrialization in Phila- 
delphia: The Relationship between Industrial 
Location and Residential Patterns, 1880- 
1930,” (Ph.D., diss., Temple cavern, 
197). 

KA Tale of Three Cities” attempts to aa 
thesize the findings reported in these disser- 
tations and in a number of separate journal 
articles and unpublished papers; reference’to 
these will be made at appropriate points in the 


r 


. Over the years we have come to 
see how the study of the black ex- 
perience requires a broader: context 

an gross comparisons of whites 
with blacks. Recent research has 
finally recognized that white America 
consists of diverse groups and that 
the study of their distinct experiences: 
requires a comparative ethnic per-. 
spective. While this constitutes a 
major advance; what remains con- 
spicuously absent from the literature 
—especially from the history of 
blacks in cities—is an awareness 
that the study of the black experi- 
ence necessitates an urban perspec-. 
tive as well.? Two distinct environ- 


text. Many of these papers will appear in 
Toward an Interdisciplinary History of the 
City: Work, Space, Family and Group Experi- 
ence in Nineteenth-Century Philadelphia, ed. 
Theodore Hershberg (New York: Oxford 
University, Press, forthcoming, 1979), here- 
after cited as I nterdisctplinary History of the 
Cty. ~ 
2. Recent monographs on aei black com- 
munities pròvide an ethnic and racial per- 
spective on the black expenence but fail to 


adequately treat its urban context. See Gilbert . 


Osofsky, Harlem: The Making of a Ghetto: 
Negro New York, 1890-1920 (New York: Har- 
per and Row, 1963); Allan H. Spear, Black. 
Chwago. The Making of a Negro Ghetto, 
1890-1920 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967); Seth M. Scheiner, Negro Mecca: 
A Htstory of the Negro in New York City, 
1865-1920 (New York University Press, 
1965); David M. Katzman, Before the Ghetto: 
Black Detroit in the Nineteenth Century (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1973), John 
W. Blassingame, Black New Orleans, 1860- 
1880 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


_ 1979). 


An exception 1s Kenneth L. Kusmer, A 
Ghetto Takes Shape: Black Cleveland 1870— 
1930 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
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ments embrace much of Afro-Ameri- 
can history: plantation and ghetto.? 
Once the most rural of Americans, 
blacks are today the most urbanized. 


` Unfortunately, the histories that’ 


have ‘been written treat the city in 
passive terms, as a kind of incidental 
Setting for the subject at hand; in 
order to learn how the “city” affected 
blacks it is necessary to construct 
a history which treats the city in dy- 
namic terms. Such a history would 
conceive of “urban” as a “process” 
linking the experience of people to 
aspects of the ‘particular environ- 
ment in which they lived.‘ In this 
essay a comparative ethnic and an 
urban perspective are combined to 
further understanding of the black 
experience. 

This essay will focus on Phila- 
delphia’s “opportunity structure.” 
Such a term encompasses a wide 
variety of factors; although much 
more than the hierarchy of occupa- 
tions define an opportunity structure, 
the distribution of occupations’ is 
certainly central to the concept and 
may be considered its most important 
single attribute. For the sake of 
brevity, a vertical distribution of 
occupations will be used as a proxy 
measure for a group’s place in the 


1976). Following ın the tradition of W.E.B. 
DuBois, the Philadelphia Negro: A Social 
Study (Philadelphia, 1899; New York: 
Schocken Press, 1965) and St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis: A Study» 
of Negro Life in A Northern City (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1945), Kusmer discusses 
how the urban environment affected the col- 
lective experiences of blacks in late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth-century Cleveland. 

3. For an interpretative overview of Afro- 
American history that develops this theme see 
August Meier and Elliot Rudwick, From Plan- 
tation to Ghetto, 3d. ed. rev. (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1976). 

4. The concept “urban as process’ "is ela: 
orated in Theodore Hershberg, “The New 
Urban History,” Journal of Urban History 
5 (November 1978). 
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larger opportunity structure. Træ 
term “ecological structure,” or th= 
distribution in space of people, 
housing, jobs, transportation, and 
other urban elements is understood 
as the material expression of f= 
opportunity structure. A city’s ece- 
logical structure can thus be cox- 
sidered as a major determinant ef 
differential “access” —to jobs, hoa - 
ing, transportation, and services. 
Finally, the term “structural p=- 
spective?” encompasses both the 
opportunity structure and its evs- 
logical form and is used here to chaz- 
acterize our overall conceptual ap- 
proach. 

The experience of black and whine 
immigrant groups; then, must te 
understood within a changing urker 
environment, recognizing the effeccs 
that such environments had uga 
different groups of people at d£ 
ferent points in Philadelphia’s past 
The ecological “rules” that expla r 
important elements of the white =n 
migrant experience do not explein 
for most of Philadelphia’s histcr- 
what happened to blacks. Wh=-c 
blacks were concerned the rul2. 
were inoperative, suspended ag i 
were by the force of racism. Racism 
particularly its manifestation in ds 
criminatory hiring and housing præ’ 
tices, is the final dimension in zhe 
explanatory framework. The subsit 
ing of the worst of racial discrimiræœ 
tion in contemporary American Ee 
suggests that blacks will at last bea 
to be treated as other people. ir 
the potential gains will not be realizad 
because other offsetting- chanz=: 
have occurred simultaneously. Phiz 


-delphia’s -opportunity structure has 


altered radically for the worse, and 
the ecological manifestations <4 
these changes leave blacks ata sevar 
disadvantage: they find themseh=s 
in the wrong areas of the wrong 2-tv 
at the wrong time. Despite the les 
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sening of racial discrimination, ma- 
jor changes in Philadelphia’s oppor- 
tunity and ecological: structure pre- 
vent today’s blacks from experiencing 
the successes enjoyed by the city’s 
earlier immigrant groups. 


UNIQUE ASPECTS OF THE 
‘BLACK EXPERIENCE 


Those who argue that the black 
experience was not unique fall into 
two categories. The first explanation 
of the -socioeconomic differentials 
can be captured in single words— 
bootstraps—or opportunities. , Ac- 
cording to this point of view, blacks; 
like all immigrant groups, had equal 
access to opportunities. If they took 
advantage, of these opportunities— 
that is, if they pulled long enough- 
_and hard enough on their bootstraps 
they made it. The bootstraps argu- 
ment claims that everybody had it 
tough and that the problems faced 
by blacks were no tougher than those 
encountered by ‘other immigrant. , 
groups entering American society. 
The message of this view for con- 
temporary public policy is obvious: 
if blacks did not have a uniquely 
discriminatory past, they do not de- 
serve to be the beneficiaries of com- 
pensatory-legislation in the present. 

The second explanation, known 
as the “Last of the Immigrants,” 


rejects: the bootstraps. view of the ~ 


past and concedes that blacks—in - 


, cities such as Philadelphia—were 
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them after World War II: thus, in 
demographic terms, blacks can be 
considered as the last of the immi- 
grants. Although this explanation 
differs from the notion of bootstraps 
in its view. of the black past, its impli- 
cations for public policy in the pres- 
ent are identical. We need not under- 
take any special legislation to amel- 
iorate the condition of blacks today 
because the same process of assimi- 
lation through which European 
immigrants were integrated into the 
urban American-:mainstream will 
take:care of black urban immigrants. 
Since the process of assimilation 
worked for other groups, it will work 
for blacks: all we need to do is stand 
by and give it time.’ 


S 


THE rere PROCESS’ 
Unfortunately, viewing blacks as 


the last of the immigrants is inac-. 


5.- This point of view is held by many in 
: positions of considerable influence in our so- 
ciety. In discussing the impact of the Bakke 
case with a black clerk in a Washington, D.C. 
bookstore, no less than Chief Justice Warren 
'E. Burger was quoted as saying that“. . . his 
grandparents had come from Europe and were 
illiterate and dt had taken 15C years for his 
people to improve themselves:” Miss Audrey 
Hair,-the bookstore clerk, said: “I asked him 
if he didn’t think 300 years was enough time 
. for my people?” New York Times, 5 Novem- 
ber 1978; p. 6. The “Last of the Immigrants” 
explanation i is cogently presented by Nathan 
Glazer, “Blacks and Ethnic Groups: The Dif 
‘ference, and ‘the Political Difference it 
Makes,” in Key Issues in the Afro-American 


the. victims- of a peculiarly- racist Experience, ed. Nathan I. Huggins, Martin 
. past. Such a concession, however; ~Kilson, and: Daniel-M: Fox (New York:, Har- 


only documents ‘how racist America ` 
was “back. then,” and suggests that 
time will be sufficient remedy. As 
late as 1910, the well-meaning holders 
of this viewpoint remind us, 90 per- ` 
- cent of black Americans were rural - 
and 80 percent were ‘southern. Of 


all American blacks ever to live in ' 


cities, the vast majority settled. in 


t z 
ae 


court Brace Jovanovich, 1971), pp. 193-211. 
A more popular expression can be found in 
‘Irving Kristol, “The Negro Today is Like the 
Immigrant of Yesterday,” New York Times 
Magazine, 11 September 1976. 

No particular author 1s identified with the 
Bootstraps explanation; rather itis considered 
endemic in American culture and is associated 
with a racist interpretation of the black expe- 
nence; that is, blacks failed because they are 
oe inferior. 
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curate and, in its false optimism, 
may ultimately prove to be as per- 
nicious as the bootstraps explanation. 
Assimilation is not a mysterious 
process rooted in the individual, but 
is a combination of factors: oppor- 
tunities available at a given time; hous- 
ing stock; the nature and condition 
of the local, regional and national 
economy; the number of skilled and 
unskilled positions available in the 
laborforce; the location of jobs; the 
transportation facilities; the fiscal 
circumstances of the local govern- 
ment; and the degree of discrimina- 
tion encountered. Nor is there much 
validity in dealing with the assimila- 
tion process at the individual level; 
every immigrant group has its spe- 
cially gifted members who “make it” 
despite the barriers erected by the 
host society. The concern here is 
with the experience of entire groups, 
rather than the exceptionally talented 
few, and the focus is on the oppor- 
tunity structure which affected all 
people and which regulated the 
degree of group progress. 

The experience of blacks and im- 
migrants will be compared at three 
points in Philadelphia’s history. 
Although blacks were present in the 
city over the entire period, the ref- 
erence to three cities reflects tem- 
porally distinct waves of immigrants 
to Philadelphia: the “Old” immi- 
grants— Irish, Germans and British 
—-who settled in the 1840’s and 
1850's; the “New” immigrants— 
Italians, Poles and Russian Jews— 
who arrived in the years between 
1885 and 1914; and the “newest” 
immigrants—blacks—-who came in 
their greatest numbers after 1945 
(see Table 1).° 


6. Sam Bass Warner has also desenbed 
“three” Philadelphias: “The E:ghteenth- 
Century Town” of 1770-1780; “The Big 
City” of 1830-1860, and “The Industnal Me- 


Et 


What happened to these groups 
depended not only upon what the~ 
brought with them from the Ol4 
World and the South—values, lar- 
guage, skills, urban and industria 
experience— but what awaited thera 
upon arrival in Philadelphia. It was 
not only that people with differert 
backgrounds came to the city, but 
that the structure of opportunities 
that they found in Philadelphia was 


tropolis” of 1920-1930, The Private Cito: 
Philadelphia in Three Periods of Its Grow 
(Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvana 
Press, 1968); see also Warner, “If All the 
World Were Philadelphia: A Scaffolding fx 
Urban History, 1774-1930,” American He- 
torical Review 74 (October 1968). 

A more recent study also identified “three 
cities”. the “commercial” city of the eigtt- 
eenth and early nineteenth centunes, the “in- 
dustrial” city of the late nineteenth and eary 
twenteth centuries, and the “corporate” cÈy 
of the post World War II penod, see Dawc 
Gordon, “Capitalist Development and tLe 
History of American Cities,” ın Marxism amc 
the Metropolis: Perspectives in Urban Poli 4- 
cal Economy, ed. Larry Sawers and William < 
Tabb (New York: Oxford University Pres 
1978). 

The differences here reflect purpose. Wer- 
ner initially wanted to demonstrate to histo 
ans that systematic data were available wk 
which to document the major changes that c> 
curred ın the urban environment over the las: 
two centuries. His major purpose in The Pi 
vate City, however, had far less to do wrt 
changes in the city’s opportunity and ecoleg 
ical structure than with the failures of urb- 
life in a capitalist economy; he attributes cr 
ban problems to the pursuit of private preci. 
at the expense of the public good. Where these 
once coincided in the colonial city, they -E 
verged permanently with the emergence w 
the urban-industrial order ın the nineteenth cer 
tury. Gordon’s purpose was to classify cite 
according to stages in their historical eco 
nomic development, arguing that urban foz: 
and the requirements of capitalism are incx 
tncably linked to each other. Our purpose Ef 
fers; we wished to characterize the particu 
kind of economy and environment thx 
awaited the settlement of three temporally cis- 
tinct waves of immigrants. Thus we have d- = 
ignated our three cities as “The Industrial = 
ing City,” “The Industrial City,” and “Th: 
Post-Industrial City ” 
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TABLE 1 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF PHILADELPHIA’ 1850-1 970 
` (A8 PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION) 











- 1850 1880 1900 1830 1970 
Blacks | 4.8 3.6 ~ 4.8 113 33.6 
lreland* ~ 
Born 17.6 11.9 7.6 2.7 -0.4 
2nd 15.1 13.6 8.8 ` 1.9 
Stock : 27.0 21.2 9.4 BA 2.3 
Germany. ` as f 
Borm i 5.6 66 5.5 ~ 1.9 0.6 
2nd 9.6 - 7868- .. 4.8 14 
Stock 16.2 15.1 ` 6.7 1.9 
Great Britaint ) TE - 
Born . 3.8 3.6 ; 1:9 0.4 
2nd , ? 4.8 3.2 1.1 
Stock i 8.4 5.1 1.5 
Italy 
Bom 0.2 14 35 1.3 
2nd 09 5.8 4.0 
Stock = - 2.2 9.3 5.3 
Poland . l 
Born `n 01 0.6 1.6 0.6 
2nd i - 0.3 5.8 1.8 
Stock ~ 09 7.4 2.4 
USSR”? r 
Born l 0.03 ` 2.2 | 4.5. e ES 
~ 2nd ar 1.3 5.3 3.2 
Stock -a ia 3.6 9.9 4.5 
Total Foreign i 
Born 29.0 ° 24.2 22.8 18.9 6.5 
2nd , l 30.4 32.1 -317 16.6 
Stock ' 54.6 ; 54.9 50.6 23.1 
Tota! Population 408,081 840,584 1,293,697 _ 1,950,961 1,950,098 





* includes Northern ireland. 

t Includes England, Scotland, Wales. 

°” Includes Russia, Lrthuania, Estonia, Latvia. 

Note in 1880, "2nd generation” refers to native-born with fathers born In specified country. Native-born 
with native fathers and foreign-born mothers are classified as native. In 1900, 1930, and 1970, “2nd Gener- 
aton” refers to native-born with fathers born in specified country or, if father is native, with mother bom in 
specified country. If parents are born in different foreign countries, birthplace of father determines 
parentage of native-born. "Stock” Includes foreign-born plus 2nd generation - 

Sources: Figures for 1850 and 1880 are computed primanly from Philadsiphia Social History Project 
compllations of the United States manuscript censuses of population. In 1880, figures for Italy, Poland, and 
USSR are taken from published United States Census totals. See Department of the interior, Census 
Office, Census of Population: 1880, v i, “Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth 
Census,” (Washington, D.C. U:S Government Pnnting Office, 1883), 540. Figures for 1900, 1930 and 1970 
are’‘computed from published United States Census totals. See Department of the Interior, United States 
Census Office, Census of Population: 1900, v.i, pt. 1, “Population,” (Washington, D.C.: US Census Office, 
1901), 780, 866~905; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1930, 
viii, pt. 2, “Population,” (Washington, D C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1832), 701-708: U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, v.1, '‘Charactenstics of the Population, j pt 40, Pennsylvania 
Section 1, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing ice, 1973), 358. 
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different as well; each time period shaped a wide range of subsequent. 
represented a different stage in the experience for each immigrant group. 

city’s urban-industrial development. A full treatment of these differences 
And it was these differences that would require discussion ofa breadth 
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of topics. This essay will focus on 
the changing opportunity structure 
and the residential experience of 
the black and white immigrants who 
lived in the designated three cities. 

According to the accepted notion 
of the assimilation process, upon 
arrival in America immigrants set- 
tled in densely populated urban 
ghettoes among friends and neigh- 
bors of the same ethnic background. 
A few, the most successful among 
them, were able to move out of the 
ghetto within their own lifetime, but 
for most others, integration into the 
fabric of the larger society was the 
experience of their children and 
grandchildren. Several generations 
were required to complete the proc- 
ess. This point of view-pervades our 
culture; we find it embedded in our 
literature, film and folklore. Its most 
recent and popular expression is 
found in Irving Howe’s best-selling 
study, World of Our Fathers." 

Settlement in dense urban en- 
claves made sense. It was seen as 
the logical response of the newcomers 
to the hostility of the native popula- 
tion and to the strangeness of white 
Anglo Saxon Protestant culture at 
the societal core. It was rational as 
well—when understood as the nat- 
ural tendency of the immigrants, 
faced with an unfamiliar new set- 
ting—to establish a secure and 
_friendly place, to create a sense of 
the old Country in the new. A piece 
of Europe was transplanted in the 
streets of America. 

The pervasiveness of this notion, 
however, did not rest solely on logic 
or cultural trappings. With the nation 
absorbing twenty million immigrants 
in thirty years at the turn of the last 
century, some scholars, particularly 
a group of sociologists at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, undertook major 


7. (New York: Harcourt Brace and Jovan- 
ovich, 1976). 
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studies of the immigrant experience.® 
Their empirical observations cor- 
roborated those of the social re- 
formers who were dealing with tke 
problems of the immigrants, as well 
as those of the writers and artists wkc 
were capturing the immigrant saga 
in word and on canvas. 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


Sociologists have maintained that 
the degree of residential segregaticr 
is an acceptable indicator of, or € 
proxy for, assimilation. An ethnical-y 
enclosed residential experience 
insulates a group from important 
mechanisms of assimilation, limiczs 
cross-cultural contacts that affect tte 
socialization of the young, and has 
serious implications for subsequent 
experiences such as intermarriage 
upward job mobility, and the forma- 
tion of social ties. Thus, the lower the 
degree of segregation the greater the 
likelihood that a group is experien>- 
ing assimilation. The accepted noticr 
of the assimilation process found what 
appeared to be scientific confirma- 
tion in the levels of segregation o>- 
served for northern and midwesterr 
cities in 1930. Expectations basec 
on the accepted model were appar- 
ently confirmed by the data: oic 
immigrants from Ireland, Germar:; 
and Britain, who had arrived in Amer- 
ica in the 1840’s and 1850s, were 
the least segregated residential. 
(20-30); while new immigrants fror 
Italy, Poland and Russia, who came 


8. See for example Robert E. Park, “Tac 
Urban Community as a Spatial Pattern anc : 
“Moral Order,” in The Urban Community, ed 
Ernest W. Burgess (Chicago: University o` 
Chicage Press, 1926); Louis Wirth, T^t: 
Ghetto (Chicago: University of Chicaze 
Press, 1928); Ernest W. Burgess, “Residente 
Segregation in American Cities,” Annals of Pu 
American Academy of Political and Soc æ 
Science, 140 (1928). 105—115, Robert E. Pa-k. 
Human Communities (Glencoe, IL: Fre 


‘Press, 1952). 


~~ 
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between 1885 and 1914, were con- 
siderably more. segregated (50~—60).° 
Here was proof—or so it seemed— 
that an assimilation process was 
operating in American cities; with 
the passage of time immigrants were 


- being integrated into the mainstream. ` 


When the logic of this argument 
is applied to the high levels of segre- 
gation for urban blacks (70-80) ob- 
served in 1970, one is left with a 
comforting conclusion. With’ time, 
these latest newcomers will assimi- 
late, as did earlier groups. The op- 


timistic implications of this view- 


point for public policy are obvious: 
no legislation need be passed-when 
a social process operates to generate 
the desired results. 
- Unfortunately, while the segrega- 
tion scores are accurate, the inter- 
pretation is not. The data on white 
immigrant residential ` segregation 
. are cross-sectional for 1930; when 
- cross-sectional data are used to infer 
historical ‘process™ they, can distort 
history and lead to an erroneous 


conclusion. The low scores for the. 


Irish and German immigrants—half 
the level observed for the Italians, 


9. Stanley Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns in 
American Cities (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 
1963). The Index of Segregation expresses the 
percentage ofa group that would have to move 
to another location in the city to achieve a 
distribution throughout each areal unit equal 
to their_proportion of the city’s total_popula- 
tion; the Index measure is often expressed as a 
whole number ranging from 0 (no segrega- 
tion) to 100 (complete segregation). For a 
detailed explanation of the Index of Segrega- 
tion, see also Otis Dudley Duncan and 
Beverly Duncan, “Residential Distribution 
- and Occupational -Stratification,” American 
Journal of Sociology 60 (1955): 493-503; Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “A 
_ ‘Methodological Analysis of Segregation In- 
dexes,” American Sociological’ Review 20 
(April 1955): Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. 
Taeuber, Negroes in Cities: Residential 
Segregation and Neighborhood Change (Chi- 
cago: Atheneum, 1965), pp. 195- 245. 
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Poles and Russian Jews—are not 
indicative of change over time from 
high to low segregation, and thus 
proof of an- assimilation process; 
rather, they are the retention of 
segregation levels experienced by 
the Irish and German immigrants 


- upon initial settlement (see Table 2).7° 


In other words, the low segregation 
scores for the old immigrants, the _ 
higher scores for the new immi- . 
grants, and the highest scores for 

the blacks are not evidence for the 
existence of an assimilation process 
rooted in the individual and respon- 


-sive to the passage of time, but are a 


reflection of changing structural . 
conditions that awaited each wave of | 
immigrants who settled in Phila- 
delphia at three se points 
in time. ae 


10. The dissimilarity scores reported in 
Table 2 are calculated in the same manner as 
the Index of Segregation but describe the de- 
gree of difference from native-whites as op- 
posed to the remainder of the city’s popula- 
tion. The scores reported in Tables 2 and 8, 
moreover, are based on identical areal units. 

Tract level data were not collected by the 
nineteenth-century U.S. Census Bureau. 
For the 1930 and 1970 censuses, Philadelphia 
was divided into 404 and 365 tracts re- 
spectively. To achieve compatible boundaries, 
it was necessary to collapse these into 248, 
tracts. The much smaller PSHP areal units for 
the nineteenth century—-7,100 rectangular 
grids one and one-quarter blocks square— 


- were aggregated_up to the level of the 248 


census tracts. Areal compathility was thus 
achieved across the entire 120 year period. 
For information on the construction of the 
PSHP grid areal unit, see Hershberg, “The 
PSHP: A Methodological History,” pp. 150- 
87; and “The PSHP: A Special Issue,” pp. . 
90-105. 

11. Given the standing notian of the assim- 
ilation process, moreover, the decline in 
residential segregation’ a the period 1930- 
1970 is less than might be expected: ‘the 
greatest decline was found among Polish - 
‘stock (55% in 1930 to 35% in 1970), but Italian - 
stock fell only slightly (58% to 48%), and 
Jewish stock did not change, (53% to 52%). See 
Table 2. “ 
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TABLE 2 - 
INDICES OF DISSIMILARITY FROM Native Wuites: 1850, 1880, 1930-1970 (248 TRACTS) 


1930 


1850 1880 

Blacks 47 52 61 
Puerto Ricans 

Stock a 
Ireland . ` 

Bom 30 32 28 

2nd 31 

Stock 31 21 
Germany 

Born 33 36 ` 32 

2nd 33 ` 

Stock 34 27 
Great Britain “ 

Born 24 

Stock 22- 
Italy 

Born ' 59 

Stock 3 an 58 
Poland j 

Bom. 54 
' Stock 7 §5 
USSR 

Bom - . ` 56 

Stock , 53 
Foreign ' 

Born 21 26. 

2nd a 25 

Stock ; 25 . 
Other Forelgn 2 

Born ; , 27 

2nd ` 21 , 

Stock '24 


1940 1950 1960 195 
-` 68 71077 7: 
Z ; 81 8 

32 29 

24 23 
36 > 31 
25 25 

| 23 22 
‘ 21 — 

60° 54 
47 om 

55 46 
32 a 

' 57 54 
j 50 de 


Note: See Note for Table 1. “Stock” for 1860 includes foreign-born plus 2nd generation which is defime 
as for 1900, 1930 and 1970. “Other Foreign-Born” refers to all immigrant groups except Insh and Germ +3. 
Sources: Figures for 1850 and 1880 are computed from Philadelphia Social History Project compllat> -s 
of the United States manuscript censuses of population. Figures for 1930-1970 are computed from teast- 


level data taken from the United States censuses 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
i CITY: 1850-1880 . 


Immigrant ghettoes did not form 
in the nineteenth century manu- 
facturing city. In simplest térms, 


no supply of cheap, concentrated’ 


housing existed to quarter the thou- 


sands of Irish and Germans who. 


poured into the city seeking work 
in the 1840s and 1850s. As the manu- 
facturing center of America and one 
of the largest in the Atlantic cóm- 
munity, Philadelphia’s job market 


was “a magnet not-only for inmui- 
grants, but for large numbers of 
native whites from the, surrouncing 


countryside.” The rapidly experd- 


ing population, which doubled Ee- 


tween 1840 and -1860, reackig 


565,000 by the latter year, far oat- 
stripped growth in the city’s hou.img 
supply. i : 


12. Bruce Laurie and Mark Schmitz, “ van- 
ufacture and Productivity: The Making= an 
Industrial Base in Nineteenth-Century CEila- 
delphia;” in Hershberg, InterdiscipE rary 
History of the City. l 
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Thus newcomers found housing 
wherever they could. Since the large 
homes which faced each other on the 
main streets were expensive, most 
new settlement occurred in the 
smaller, cheaper houses and shanties 
that sprang up in sidestreets, lanes 
and back-alleys. Boarding with other 
families was quite common; one 
household in four took in lodgers. 
Population expansion in the pre-Civil 
War years, led to sharply increased 
density, and growth in general 
was characterized by a “filling-in” 
process ‘which ensured socioéco- 
nomic heterogeneity within a geo- 
graphically compact city. The Irish 
and German immigrants, 18 and 6 
percent of the 1850 population, 
respectively, were dispersed across 
the face óf the city. 

By 1880, when data are available 
to identify the American-born chil- 
dren of the immigrants, Irish stock 
were 30 percent and German stock 
16 percent of the city’s population. 
With these data, the residential pat- 
terns of the immigrants and their 
children can be reconstructed in 
detail. There were five identifiable 
clusters of Irish stock and one of 
German stock. However, only one 
person in five of Irish background 
and one person in eight of German 
background lived in such clusters. 


What is more, even in these areas ` 


which represented the heaviest 
concentrations of Irish and German 
stock in the city, each group com- 
posed only half of the population 
in their respective clusters.“ 

In 1850, the city’s rudimentary 
transportation system—the horse- 
drawn omnibus lines which operated 


13. Hershberg, “The PSHP: A Methodo- 
logical History,” pp. 285-323; see especially 
Tables 21 and 23; A. Burstein“ ‘Patterns of 
Segregation and the Residential Experience” 
in Hershberg, “The PSHP: A Special Issue,” 
pp. 105-113. 
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over mud and cobblestone streets— 


‘was irregular in service and pro- 


hibitively expensive for all but the 
wealthiest. Almost everyone lived 
within walking distance of their 
workplaces;- indeed, for many at 
mid-century, home and work were 
not yet separated. Most blue-collar 
workers appear to have lived within 
a radius of half a mile of their jobs 
in 1850 with a median distance of 
two blocks." 

Most jobs were concentrated within 
the city’s historic core. Half of all 
manufacturing jobs, which accounted 
-for one male worker in two, and an 
even greater proportion of nonmanu- 
facturing jobs, were found within’ a 
few square blocks of Philadelphia’s 
downtown. Industry—the location of 
manufacturing jobs—-dominated the 
organization of the city’s spatial 
arrangements. Workers’ residential 
patterns reflected the spatial char- 
acteristics of their industries. For 
example, the residences of workers 
in concentrated, centralized: indus- 
tries were clustered in or adjacent 
to the city’s core; those who labored 
in dispersed industries lived scat- 
tered across the city. 

Industry was more important than 
ethnicity in organizing the city’s 
residential patterns. Workers of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups employed in 


14. Hershberg, Harold Cox, Richard Green- 
field and Dale Light, Jr., “The Journey-to- 
Work: An Empirical Investigation of Work, 
Residence, and-Transportation in Philadel- 
phia, 1850 and 1880,” in Hershberg, Inter- 
disciplinary History of the City. Although the 
estimated journey to work doubled between 
1850 and 1880, reaching a radius of one mile 
and a median of one-half mile, the absolute 
distances involved remained quite short. l 

15. Greenfield, Hershberg, and Wiliam 
Whitney, “The Dynamıes and Determi- 
nants of Manufacturing Location: A Perspec- 
tive on Nineteenth-Century Philadelphia”; 
Greenberg, “Industrial Location and Ethnic 
Residential Patterns” both in Hershberg, In- 
terdisciplinary History of the City. 
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the same industry had residential 
characteristics—segregation, clus- 
tering, density and centrality — 
more in common with each other 
than with members of their own eth- 
nic group. German leather workers, 
to choose a representative example 
of an ethno-industrial type, were 
distributed over space more like 
Irish or native-white leather workers 
than like Germans in other industries. 
Under conditions of limited trans- 
portation and housing availability, 
workers had more in common resi- 
dentially with coindustrial workers 


than with those of common cultural ` 


background."® 

Another way of making this point 
is to examine the , socioeconomic 
and demographic characteristics of 
the Irish population who lived in 
ethnic clusters. If ethnicity rather 
than industry were determining the 
organization of residence, the Irish 
in these areas should have resembled 
each other; the areas should have 
been similar pieces from a common 
cultural nucleus that was prevented 
from forming by the state of the 
housing market. Yet, when the areas 
are empirically examined, they turn 
out to be thoroughly distinct from 
each other. The characteristics of 
the Irish in each of the five clusters 
match the industrial opportunities 
available there; thus they differed 
markedly in occupational structure, 
unemployment rates, property hold- 
ing, age and sex structure, house- 
hold and family types.'” 

The only major exception to the 
‘ above generalizations were blacks. 
They were marginal to the rapidly 
industrializing urban economy of 


16. Greenberg, “Industrialization in Phila- 
delphid.” 

17. Miriam Eisenhardt, Jeffrey Sultanik, 
and Alan Berman, “The Five Insh Clusters in 
1880 Philadelphia,” unpublished PSHP 
paper. 
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this period, and were considerabk~ 
more segregated than white imm.- 
grants. They had few manufacturime 
jobs, even though they lived with 
easy access to more jobs of this tyr= 
than any other ethnic group. A- 
though the typical black worker 
lived within one mile of 23,077 


-manufacturing jobs—half again as 


many as were accessible to the typical 
Irish, German or native-white worker 
—he was refused employment (se= 
Table 3).% Racism proved mor: 
powerful than the rules that no~- 
mally governed spatially conditioned 
job access. In the few instances whex 
blacks did obtain manufacturiræ 
jobs, they did not live close to ther 
white coworkers. Rather they tended 
to live close to one another, regare~ 
less of industrial affiliation.’ 

It is fundamental to understarct 
that, as the result of the new indus- 
trial order and the emergence of the 
factory system, all of this occurrec 
within a context of widening occe- 
pational opportunity for whites. Th € 
is especially significant because the 
manufacturing sector has traditional >. 
provided the first step up the oe- 
cupational ladder to new arrivals ~c 
the city. Opportunities for upwaac 
mobility created by an expandirs 
economy— which provided the boct- 
straps for the Irish and German in- 
migrants—-were so limited for blacEs 
that they were virtually nonexistert 
In 1847, for example, less than on=2- 
half of one percent'of the adult black 


18. Greenberg, “Industrial Location aac 
Ethnic Residential Patterns,” in Hershbe ¢ 
Interdisctplinary History of the City, aav. 
Greenberg, “Industrialization in Philad-f 
phia” 

19. On the other hand, given black overrex 
resentation in such service occupations a. 
waiter and porter, their residential patter: 
was functional. the single large black resider~ 
tial concentration was located adjacent to ti- 
city’s largest concentration of hotels, rester- 
rants and inns m the downtown area. 
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male workforce andi find hs inthe. 


,economy’s dynamic new sectors 
such as iron and steel and machine 


tools. During the antebellum years, 


blacks were not only excluded from 
the new and well-paying positions, 
they were uprooted as well from 
many of their traditional unskilled 
jobs,. denied apprenticeships for 
their sons, and prevented from prac- 
- ticing the. skills they already pos- 
sessed.” Little changed between 
1850 and 1880; although the number 
and. proportion of skilled positions 


20. Hershberg,’ “Free Blacks in Antebel- ` 


lum Philadelphia: A Study of Ex-slaves, Free- 
born and Socioeconomic Decline,’ ' Tournal of 
Social History 5 (December 1971), and “Free-, 
-born: and Slaveborn Blacks n Antebellum 
Philadelphia,” in Slavery and Race in the 
Western Hemisphere ed. Eugene Genovese 
and Stanley Engerman (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975). 

The characteristic difficulties that blacks 
faced in finding employment were described 
by Joshua Bailey, member of the Board of 
Managers of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Employment and Instruction ofthe Poor. Bar- 
ley wrote in his diary that “Employers express 
themselves willing,to receive such'an one (a 
young ‘colored’ man) into their shops, but 
they cannot dare to do it knowing the 


opposition such an act would meet from their’ 


workmen who will not Gonsent to work with 
colored persons.” (10 January 1853) 

The process of adjustment to conditions in 
the New World was a difficult one for all new- 
coiners—black and white immigrants alike. 
_ Yet the historical record makes clear that 
much about the black experience was differ- 
ent—some times in degree, other times in 
kind. Blacks were the victims of frequent race 
riots and saw their homes, schools -and 
churches burned again and again. Though le- 


gally a free people and citizens, only members - 


_ of the black race were denied the right to vote 


_ in the State of Pennsylvania ‘after 1838. They. 


‘occupied the worst housing in the Moya- 
mensing slum and suffered from the greatest 
degree of itnpoverishmént. Their mortality 
rate was roughly twice that.of whites, and the 
death of black men-early in their adult lives 


was the major reason that blacks were foréed, © 


far more often than whites, to raise their chil- 
dren in fatherless families: see F. F. Fursten- 
berg, Jr., Hershberg and J. Modell, “The On- 
gins of the Female-Headed Black Family: 


The Impact of the Urban Experience,” Jour- 
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increased significantly with , the 
economy's expansion, which bene- 
fitted the immigrants and especially 
their American born children, blacks 
experienced little or no progress 
(see Table 4)’ Thus, at least. as far 
back as'the mid-nineteenth century, 
the position of blacks in the city 
was unlike that of any other group.’ . 
Rapid growth in the years between 
1850 and 1880 affected Philadelphia’s 
ecological structure. The traditional 
view of immigrant résidential settle- 


‘ment is firmly rooted in the original 


Park-Burgess notion of concenttic ` 
zones, in Which’ socioeconomic. 
status of the population increases 
with -increasing distance from the 
center of the city.! It is this model 
which describes a'city with a low 
status core and a high status periph- 
ery, and it is in the low status core 
that the immigrant ghettoes are ‘to ' 
be found. It is clear, however, that 
such a model did not fit the prein- 
dustrial city. In the preindustrial 
setting, transportation was poor and 


‘did not facilitate movement within 


the. city. Since jobs and services ` 


‘were relatively centralized, the most 
\ . Š a $ 
. desirable residences 


were those 
close to the centér of the city. Thus . 
the preindustrial. model, postulated 
by Sjoberg, describes a city in which 
the most affluent live close to the 
center whilé the impoverished live 
on the- ‘periphery. Bos 


nalofI nterdisciphnary History 6 (September 
5). 


For the occupational expenence of the ; 


white- immigrant workforce, see B. Laurie, 
Hershberg and G. Alter, “Immigrants and 
Industry,” Journal of Social History 9 (De- 
cember 1975) and B. Laurie and M. Schmitz, ` 
“Manufacture and Productivity.” 5i 
21..Robert Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and 
Rodeneck D. McKenzie, eds., The City (Chi- 
cago. University of Chicago Press, 1928). « 
_ 22. Gideon Sjoberg, “The Preindustrial’ 
City,” American Journal of Sociology 60 


, (1955): 438-45; Gideon Sjoberg; The Pretn- 


dustrial City: Past and Anes ener IL. 
Free Press, 1960). 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUPS BY ACCESSIBILITY TO MANUFACTURING JOBS’ 1880 (MALES, 18+) 


BLACKS IRISH 
Mean Jobs within 1 mile 23,289 15,179 


Note See Tabie 1. 


IRISH-ŻND GERMAN GERMAN-2ND NATIVE-WHITES 


14,985 18,894 


TOTAL 


17,863 15,313 16,071 


SOURCE: Figures are computed from Philadelphia Social History Project compilations of the United 


States manuscript census of manufactures. 


In 1850, the residential pattern in 
Philadelphia could still be partially 
described by the pre-industrial 
model. But in 1854, the City of Phila- 
delphia merged with twenty-seven 
other political sub-divisions within 
Philadelphia County and the greatly 
enlarged city (it grew from 2 to 130 
square miles) rapidly changed; con- 
solidation led to the professionaliza- 
tion of the police and fire depart- 
ments and the expansion of the 
public schoo! system. But more im- 
portantly for what concerns us here, 
governmental rationalization facili- 
tated the implementation of critical 
technological innovations in trans- 
portation and building construction. 
That, in turn, dramatically accelera- 
ted Philadelphia’s transition to the 
modern form. Iron track was laid in 
the streets of the city in 1857; when 
the horse-drawn cars were hauled 
over the rail instead of street sur- 
faces, the decline in friction made it 
possible to carry three to four times 
more passengers than had the omni- 
bus. The effects of this transportation 
breakthrough were felt after the 
Civil War. The war brought boom 
times to certain sectors of the city’s 
economy, but it retarded building 
construction as it accelerated capital 
accumulation. By the late 1860s the 
building industry, spurred by the 
new transportation technology, ex- 
ploded in a surge of construction that 
continued into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The horse-car lines, which car- 
ried some 99 million passengers in 
1880, led the way to residential and 


commercial deconcentration, whr= 
growth in the city’s railroad netwo-x 
led to manufacturing decentrali< 
tion; -though the city’s populatie a 
more than doubled between 18>) 
and 1880, reaching 845,000 by the 
end of the period, the rate of buil— 
ing growth after 1870 far surpasse {1 
population growth.” 

Population density declined; tle 
average dwelling by 1880 (rough, 
6 persons) contained almost one pe— 
son less than it had in 1850. Toe 
modal housing type shifted from tae 
free-standing or semi-detached thr=> 
and four story dwelling to the ty» 
story row home. Moreover, hous=s 
that previously were erected by cz — 
penters on demand were now bu t 
by large contractors anticipating ta= 
form of the moder tract develc=- 
ment. Some 50,000 homes—or=— 
third of the 1880 housing stock— 
were built in the preceding decace . 
The ratio of new population to nev 
homes was 8 to 1 in the 1840s; zy 
the 1870s, it had declined to 4 to L 4 


93 Hershberg, et al., “The Journey 
Work.” 

24. Ibid. We do not wish to leave the Fa- 
pression that the decline in population d-a- 
sities over the penod was due solely to Te 
increased availability of housing. Declin=xeg 
population densities were also tied to dec 5- 
ing fertility, a process experienced over 2 
least the last century ın Western Europe exc 
North America. 

When the city is divided into concenamc 
rings of roughly one mile, the inner two ri æg: 
lost population consistently over the perr— 
The first ring fell from 206,000 persons ın 1 3 
to 67,000 ın 1970; and in the second ring p> 
ulation fell from 241,000 in 1880 to 135,00™_r. 
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TABLE 4 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALES, 18+, BY ETHNICITY: 1850, 1880 
(A8 PERCENT OF ETHNIC GROUP) 


FOREIGN- NATIVE- 
BLACKS IRISH GERMAN Born” Whitss* 
1850 
High White Collar ‘ 
and Professional 1.4 1.4 2.6 1.8 8.9 
Low White Collar 
and Proprietary 4.2 1h2 13.6 12.0 23.2 
Artisan . 17.1 42.1 67.3 49.6 57.0 
Specified Unskilled 44.0 112 3.9 9.1 6.3 
Unspecified Unskilled 33.3 ' 33.9 12.3 27.6 4.3 
Totais 4245 25389 10633 38022 51930 
(Row %s) (4.5) - (27.5) (11.5) (39.1) (56.3) 
Dissimilarity from all : 
Native-Whites™ 67, - 34 18 i 26 Se 
IRISH- GERMAN- FORSIGN- NATIVE- NATIVE- 
BLACKS IRISH 2ND GERMAN 2ND Born™ Whahrmestt WuHires** 
1880 
High White Collar ó 
and Professional 1.0 1.2 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.5 5.5 4.6 
Low. White Collar 
and Proprietary 6.6 183 22.4 23.6 286.0 20.5 33 7 31.2 
Artisan 14.0 31.8 43.5 57.9 54.0 42.6 42.7 43.8 
Specified Unskllled 52.2 19.5 18.4 10.5 13.0 15.8 1428 | 13.7 
Unspecified Unskilled 26.2 29.2 14.0 61 5.2 19.7 >` 53 67 
Totals ` "9043 38035- 21780 26780 12690 64743 105165 139635 
(Row %s) (4.2) (17.8) (10.2) (12.5) (5.0) (30.3) (49.3) (65.4) 
Dissimilarity from o 7 
Native-Whites of. S 
Native-White . : 
Parentstt - 80 3i 15 16 12 17 — = 
Dissimilarity from al! : 
Native-Whites™ 58 28 12 14 10. 15 — — 


- 


tt Excludes 2nd Generation Insh and Germani : 
** includes 2nd Generation Insh and Germans. 
“includes Insh and Germans Only. 

Norte: See Note for Table 1. 


Sourgeés: Figures are computed from Phiiadeiphia Social History fe omplatione of the United 


States manuscript censuses of population. 


The dramatic growth during the 


latter period did not result in a du- . 


plication of the spatial patterns that 


1970. Although contemporary population: 
density gradients from the center outward are 
not level, their smoothing over time is one of 
the stnking changes in,urban population 
structure. 


~ 


— 


~ 


T E E the 1850 aty: ‘the dèc- 
ade of the 1870’s can be considered 
the beginning of modern urban form 


-in Philadelphia. The shuffling of the. 


occupational universe brought about 


by the process of industrialization— 


the creation of jobs with new skills 
and the dilution. of | others, the 


ł 


— 
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emergence of bureaucracy and a 
managerial class—coincided with 
the city’s ability to accommodate 
wholly new changes in landuse spe- 
cialization. Not only did industry 
and commerce accelerate their carv- 
ing up of urban space, but social 
differentiation and spatial differenti- 
ation proceeded in tandem. Social 
differences in work—wages, status 
and work environments—now be- 
gan to be mirrored in increasingly 
homogeneous residential settings. 
The supervisors and clerks who left 
the shop floor for woodpaneled of- 
fices now sought to leave their older 
heterogeneous neighborhoods for 
new residential areas where they 
could live with people more like 
themselves. The differentiation of 
residential areas along class, racial- 
ethnic and life-cycle lines acceler- 
ated. The more affluent Irish and 
German immigrants and their chil- 
dren started to join native‘whites in 
an exodus from the city’s center to 
new modern neighborhoods develop- 
ing at its peripheries. Over the 
ensuing thirty years, large residen- 
tial areas of cheap concentrated 
housing in the old city center were 
vacated, making room for the next 
wave of immigrants and ensuring 
that the residential patterns of the 
new immigrants would be far more 
segregated than those experienced 
by the old immigrants. 


THE EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
Ciry: 1900-1930 


The availability -of cheap, old 
housing concentrated in close prox- 
imity to plentiful manufacturing jobs 


contributed to the considerably . 


higher levels of residential segrega- 
tion of the Italians, Poles, and Rus- 
sian Jews who settled in the indus- 


trial city of the early twentieth - 


century.” The forces set in motion in 
the 1870’s proceeded apace, led by 
the tract development of the row 
house, and major changes in trans- 
portation technology. The trolleys 
were electrified in the 1890's, the 
elevated train and subway were 
introduced in the early decades of 
the next century, and the automabi.e 
made its appearance shortly tkere- 
after. 

The new means of transporteticn 
made it possible to open large out- 
lying areas of the city for residential 
settlement.” Unlike building prac- 
tices in other major cities, Philadel- 
phia’s landlords erected few tere- 
ments at this time. The row house 
remained the modal-housing tyre; 
in 1915, roughly nine houses in 
ten were of this architectural fcrm..*” 
The emergence of the street car 
suburbs and the row house en- 
sured the continued decline in 
residential density. Despite én in- 
crease in the city’s population to al- 
most two million by 1930, the av er- 
age density per dwelling fell to 4.2 
persons. Philadelphia richly de- 
served its nickname as “The City of 
Homes.” 

The city’s economy did not change 
dramatically over the half century 
between 1880 and 1930.78 Its most 


25 For an excellent discussion of the Pol- 
ish expenence in Philadelphia in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, anc less 
detailed but useful information on cther 1m- 
migrant groups in the city at the same time, 
see Caro] Golab, Immigrant Desrinc tions 
(Philadelphia. Temple University Press, 
1978). 

26. Sam Bass Warner, Jr., has described 
this process for late nineteenth-cenau~ Bos- 
ton, Street Car Suburbs. The Process of 
Growth in Boston, 1870-1900 (Camkndge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1962). 

27. Golab, Immigrant Destinations, 3. 158. 

28. Greenberg, “Industrializatior in Phila- 
delphia,” see Chap 6, “Changes in tae Lo- 
cation of Jobs Between 1880 and 1930 end the 
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salient feature remained its diversi- 
fication. Despite the entrance of 
some new- industries, most notably 
in the electronics field, Philadel- 


phia’s .economy- was characterized . 


by the same range of activities found 
in the nineteenth century: textiles, ap- 
parel, printing, publishing; foundry, 
- and machines. Two important changes 
were noticeable in 1930. First, äl- 
though the number of manufacturing 
jobs increased 60 percent over the 
period, it fell as a proportion of all 
jobs (from 48 to 31 percent) and in- 
-creased far less rapidly. than ‘did the 
population as a whole; 


duction technologies began’to accel- 
eraté the shift of manufacturing ac- 
tivity from the city’s center to out- 
lying areas. The full impact of these 


_ changes, however, would not be felt. 


‘until the 1960s and 1970s. 
_, The new occupational: apoortinl: 
ties that emerged tended to be loca- 
ted in- the economy's white-collar 
' sector (see Table 5). By and large, 
_expanding jobs were found in the 
- professional, white collar'or service 
_ categories;~faced with, discrimina- 
‘tion, language difficulties and limi- 
ted educational backgrounds, few 
blacks and immigrants -worked in 
these desirablé positions. As a re: 


sult, “New” immigrants found théir ` 


occupational opportunities more lim- 
ited. in this period than the?“Old”’ 
immigrants had encountered in the 


‘nineteenth century; improvements _ 


~in the overal] occupational] distribu- 
tion of black workers during these 
years were at t best marginal. 


A RR Se en A 
' Composition and Stability of Urban Areas In 
1930,” pp. 139-182. 

_ 29. Eugene .P. Ericksen ja William L. 
Yancey, “The Location of Manufacturing Jobs 
in Philadelphia: ‘Changes in the Pattern, 
1927-1972,” ‘unpublished’ paper, (Temple 
University, rae) — 


suburbs, 


‘second, ` 
changes in transportation and pro-. 


‘delphia,” Chap 6; Hershberg, et. _a., 
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The socioeconomic differentiation 


~ of the city’s space that resulted from 
` transportation innovation, the de- 


centralization of manufacturing and 
greater’ housing -availability pro- 
duced an urban form well described . 
by the Chicago School model of con-. 


-centric zones. At furthest remove 


in the street-car 
. lived white-collar and: 
highly skilled “aristocrats of labor”; 

largely, these groups were Composed 

of native-whites and the success- 

full descendants of Irish, German > 
and British immigrants. Although 
the automobile suburbs’ would not 
emerge until after World War II, 
roughly one person in seven in Phil- 
adelphia was sufficiently well-off to, 
commute regularly to work by auto 
in 1934 (this is almost the same pro- 
portion of the workforce that could 


from the center, 


afford regular use of the horse- . 


drawn street cars in their ‘ joumey- ; 
to-work” in 1880). 
In thé zones E E the - 


manufacturing and retailing core 


lived the bulk of the. working clas- . 
ses, largely “new” immigrants and - 
blacks, roughly one-third of whom 
walked to work. In general, ethnic ` 
concentrations were _located near 
concentrations of industrial employ-. 
ment.*! This is particularly true of 
the Italian and Polish areas. Workers 
living in these neighborhoods were 


-overrepresented in industrial occu- 


pations. Once again, the relation- 
ships between the occupational dis- 
tribution of immigrant groups and 


- the location of their jobs and resi- “ 


dences can be seen.” The principal - 


A 
” 30. Greenberg, “Industrialization in Phila- 
“The 
Journey-to-Work.” 

31. Ericksen and Yancey, “Work and Resi- . 
dence in an Industrial City,” Journal of Urban 
ey (Forthcoming, 1979). 

- 82. The relationship between work and 
* esideues was for Polish immigrants 1n 1915 _ 
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TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES, 10+, BY ETHNICITY: 1900, 1930 
(AS PERCENT OF ETHNIC GROUP) 








2ND 
GENER- Na" IVE 
WHITE ATION WHITE OF 
GREAT FOREIGN- FOREIGN- NATIVE 
BLACKS IRELAND GERMANY BRITAIN ITALY POLAND RUSSIA BORN BORN PARENTS 
1900 
Professional 1.6 2.8 3.7 5.2 35 £0.6 2.0 2.5 45 7.5 
Owners and f 
Executives 1.5 5.6 8.6 83 7.0 37 12.6 8.0 7.1 £.6 
Clerks and Sales 1.0 - 89 86 104 16 2.3 6.9 4.2 13.6 17.4 
Trade and 
Transportation 108 11.5 7.0 70 64 44 75 6.9 9.9 103 
Manufacturing 8.2 402 543 56.2 326 555 628 47.3 49.2 49,4 
Domestic and 
Personal Service 54.1 18.0 11.1 8.2 12.4 4.8 45 17.4 89 3.8 
Laborers 216 10.7 4.0 3.2 34.8 25.9 3.0 110 4.6 3.4 
Agriculture 0.6 10 1.0 09 14 14 0.4 1.2 07 1.1 
Other 0.6 1.3 1.5 06 03 14 0.3 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Dissimilarity from 
Native-Whites 
of Native-White 
Parentstt 64 18 17 16 35 38° 25 23 10 — 
WHITE TOTAL.NAT vE 
BLACKS FOREIGN-BORN Waite 
1930 
Professional 2.4 39 35 
Owners and Executives 1.5 13.6 3.5 
Clerks and Sales -~ 2.6 9.3 27.8 
Trade and Transportation 171 7.9 3.3 
Manufacturing i 12.6 42.8 33.7 
Domestic and Personal Service 43 4 12.4 5.0 
Laborers 17.6 7.3 2.5 
Agriculture 0.6 0.9 04 
Other 2.1 2.0 3.2 
Totals 118890 203692 5E54E { 
(Row %) (13.4) (22 9) {83.7 
Dissimilarity from all Native-Whites** 61 26 — 


tt Excludes 2nd Generation 
** includes 2nd Generation 
NoTE: See Note for Table 1. 


SOURCES. Figures are computed from published United States Census totals. See Departmert o the 
Intenor, United States Census Office, Census of Population 1900, vil, pt Il, “Population,” (Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Census Office, 1902), 583, 585, U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cans ss of 
Population: 1930, v.IV, “Population,” (Washington, D.C U S. Government Pnnting Office, 1933), 1402- 415 


what it had been for the Insh and German 
immigrants in the nineteenth century. Golab 
summarizes their experience in these words: 
“Each Polish settlement (and there were nine 
such areas) directly reflected the industnal 
structure of the neighborhood ın which ıt was 
located. It was the availability of work that 
determined the location of the Polish colony, 


for the Poles were invariably employ 2d i the 
neighborhoods where they resided” I nmi- 
grant Destinations, p. 113. 

A similar conclusion was reached by E. E 
Pratt in his study of immigrant worker reigh- 
borhoods: Industral Causes of Congest on of 
Population in New York City (New Torz: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1911). 
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TABLE 6 


LOCATION OF ETHNIC POPULATIONS BY DISTANCE FROM CITY CENTER AND ACCESS 
TO INDUSTRIAL JOBS 1930 (PERCENT OF FOREIGN STOCK LIVING IN 
CENSUS TRACT WITH THE FOLLOWING CHARACTERISTICS) 


WITHIN 1 MILE OF 


Ox THOSE WHO ARE 
BEYOND 3 MILES of 
Crry HALL, PERCENT 


OF THOSE WHO ARE 
WITHIN 3 MILES OF 
Crry HALL, PERCENT 


z WITH ACCESS TO WITH ACCESS TO 

WITHIN 3 MILES 5,000 on MORE 6,000 OR MORE 5,000 OR MORE 

oF Crry CENTER INDUSTRIAL JOBS INDUSTRIAL JOBS INDUSTRIAL JOBS 
British 305 61 4 .B16 020 
Irish 411 .610 „791 ~ .483 
German 338 633 838 .529 
Polish ` 404 ~ .815 943 424 
Russian 5865 537 i 178 223 
talan 794 714 801 .627 
Blacks ` 786 799 ‘882 .489 
Native Whites 393 593 803 472 
Total .489 .643 .829 473 


Note: See Note for Table 1. 


Source: Figures are computed from tract-level data taken from the United States Census. 


`Y 


exception were Russian Jews who, 
after initial settlement in South Phil- 
adelphia, ‘established neighborhoods 
in the nonindustrial street-car sub- 
urbs in the west and northwestern 
areas of the city. Workers here were 
disproportionately found .in whole- 
sale and retail rather than industrial 
jobs. ` 

By. 1930 native whites and old 
immigrants had moved into better 
jobs and were able to use their greater 
income to ensure more housing 
choice; they lived in many different 
areas of the city characterized by 
greater housing value and distance 
from the center. As a@ result, they 
were less segregated. The relation- 
ship between occupational segrega- 
tion and residential segregation was 
a close one. The data suggest that the 
segregation of newer immigrants 
was not complete because their 
occupational segregation was not 
complete; and, as in the nineteenth 
century, work location took prece- 


33. Yancey and Ericksen, “The Structural 


Antecedents of Ethnic Communities,” un- 
published paper, (Temple University, 1976). 


dence over the desire to live in an 
ethnic neighborhood in the resi- 
dential location decision.™ 

Blacks again stand in sharp con-. 
trast. Although they continued to 
live in and near areas characterized 


. by high industrial concentrations, 


blacks were excluded from industrial 
work. Although 80 percent of the 
blacks in the city lived within one 


mile. of 5,000 industrial jobs, less 


than 13 percent of the black work 
force found gainful employment in 
manufacturing. Blacks earned -their 


livelihood as best they could, con- 


centrating .as they had in the last 
century, in menial, domestic and 
largely unskilled low-paying occu-_ 
pations (see Tables 5 and 6).3 


THE MODERN CrrY: 1970 
Modern Philadelphia bears little 


resemblance to earlier periods. Tech- 


34. Yancey and Ericksen, “The Structural 
Antecedents. 

35. Yancey and Encksen, “The Structural 
Antecedents; Greenberg, “Industrialization 
in Philadelphia.” . 
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TABLE 7 
\ PERCENT MANUFACTURING JOBS AT GIVEN DISTANCES (IN MILES) 
FROM CENTER OF PHILADELPHIA: 1850~—1970 j 
1850" 1880t. 1830" 1970° 

DISTANCE # % Cum% # % Cum % # % CUM% # % CUM % 
0-0 99 30,3668 609 60.9 78,111 472 47.2 52,704 186 188 32,380 157 167 
1.001 99 15576 313 922 44,848 271 743 62,082 221 40.9 26,812 130 28.7 
2 00-2.99 1353 27 949 20,621 124 887 48,582 173 682 23,306 113 400 
300-3 99 182 04 %3 4,634 28 695 30,596 141 723 31,143 161 5&1 
400-499 387 08 961 3,808 23 91.8 42,404 151 874 37,598 182 733 
6 00+ 1969 39 1000 13,570 82 1000 35,384 126 100.0 65,067 26.7 100.0 
Total Jobs 49,833 166,489 280,823 208,243 


* Center rs 3rd and Market 
- t Center is 7th and Market 
* Center ts 14th and Market 


SOVACES Figures for 1850 and 1880 are computed from Philadelphia Social History Project compilations of the United 
States manuscript cansuses of manufactures Figures for 1990 and 1970 are computed from tract-evel data taken from tre 


Pennsylvania Industna! Directory 


nological change has continued to 
alter urban form and the means of 
crossing its increasingly inhabited 
spaces. Automobile suburbs have 
emerged in all directions and a wide- 
range of choice characterizes the 
housing market. Philadelphia’s pop- 
ulation peaked in 1950 at 2.1 million 
and was, in 1970, exactly as it had 
been in 1930: 1.95 million. Popula- 
tion density, however, continued its 
decline reaching three persons per 
dwelling in 1970—almost exactly 
half of what it had been in 1850. 
Significant changes affected the 
city’s economy. Some 75,000 manu- 
facturing jobs were lost between 
1930 and 1970, and the appearance 
of new jobs in the service sectors 
have not made up the loss.* In this 
regard, Philadelphia's experience 


resembles that of many older indus-- 


trial cities in the Northeast. Large 
manufacturing employers have aban- 
doned the city for regions with 
lower taxes, and a work force -of 
nonunionized labor. The location of 
the remaining manufacturing activ- 


ity has changed significantly. The - 


36. Encksen and Yancey, “The Location of 
Manufacturing Jobs, ın “The Structural Ante- 
cedents.” 


< ~ 


earlier shift in production technol- 
ogy, from coal and steam to elec- 
tricity, combined with important 
changes in transportation technol- 
ogy-in the post-World War II years, 
produced a marked decentralizaticn 
of manufacturing jobs. The adveat 
of the interstate highway system, 
connecting with- urban express- 
ways—and the emergence of the 
trucking industry—has led to the 
suburbanization of manufacturing 
activity in, industrial parks in the 
surrounding SMSA: Of every ten 
manufacturing jobs in the city, the 
three-mile ring from the city’s center 
held nine jobs in 1880, six in 1930 
and four in 1970 (see Table 7). 
These changes have had important 
consequences for Philadelphia’s 
blacks—the city’s most recent im- 
migrants. Their numbers increased 
from 221,000 in 1930 to 645,000 in 
1970, and their proportion of the 
city’s population increased from 
one-tenth to one-third. Today's 
blacks inherit the oldest stock of de- 
teriorated housing once inhabited by 
two earlier waves of immigrants, but 
the jobs which once were located 
nearby and provided previous new- 
comers with avenues for upward mo- 
bility are gone. Precisely at the mo- 


74 


ment in time when the worst of the 


racist hiring practices in industry 
appear to have abated, the most re- 
cent black ‘immigrants find them- 
selves at considerable:remove froni 
the industrial jobs that remain and 
thus are unable to repeat the es- 
sential experience of earlier white 
immigrants. When understood in 
light of changes in the city’s econ- 
omy as a whole, especially the 
decline of manufacturing activity 
and the demand for unskilled labor, 
it is plain to see that blacks in 
1970 Philadelphia are faced with a 
very different set of circumstances 
from those which existed in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth, 
centuries.*? 

The uniqueness of the baks 
perience can be understood in yet 
another way. Blacks have always 
been the most segregated group in 
Philadelphia;- this was true in the 


years 1850-1880, when blacks con- ` 


stituted but 4 percent of the city’s 
population; in the years 1900-1930, 


when they - were roughly 8 to 12. 


percent; : and in 1970, when 33 
percent of the. citý was black. Thus 
population size alone cannot explain 
their consistently higher levels of 
segregation; indeed, despite the fact. 
- that smaller groups. requiring less 
housing are often the most segre- 
gated,-as the size and proportion 
of the black population. increased 
over time, so did their segregation 
‘from native whites: 47 (1850), 52 
(1880),.61 (1930)-°75 (1970) (see 
Table 2). This development is tied 
to the rapid growth of new surburban 
housing after World War II; whites 
settled in these automobile sub- 
urbs, and in classic “trickle down” 
manner, blacks inhabited the older 
housing vacated by whites.” 


37. Encksen and Yancey, “Work and Resi- 


dence,” in “The Structural Antecedents.” 
38. William Alonso, “The: Historic and the 
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What sets the contemporary black 
experience off from that of earlier 
white immigrants (and earlier*black 
Philadelphians), however, -is not 


. simply the*consistently higher level 


of segregation. A new measure of | 
residential experience has been de-. 
veloped that asks what proportion of 
a typical person’s census tract con- 
sisted of-the same group; for ex-, 
ample, what percentage of the pop-. 
ulation in the typical: black person’s 
census tract was black? In this meas- 
ure of “dominance,” the composi- 
tion of.the areal unit is sought. On’ 


. the other hand, the Index of Segre- 


gation asks what percentage of a- 
group would have to move to another 
location in the city to achieve a dis- 
tribution throughout each areal unit ` 
in the city equal to their proportion 
of the city’s total population. 
Using the dominance measure, 
the striking differences that dis- 
tinguish blacks -from white immi- 
grants can be seen.* The typical Irish 





Structural Theories of Urban Form: Their Im- 
plications for Urban Renewal,” in Charles 
Tilly, ed., An Urban World (Boston: Little- 
Brown, 1974), 442-446. . ‘ 
39. The dominance measure is an “experi- 
ential” rather than a “distribution” measure;. 


it expresses “the proportion of the population 


in the mean individual’s areal unit comprised 
by his group. . . .” The measure is calculated . 
as a weighted arithmetic mean: 


12 g: 
lom r (o8)-gh2" 


- where G is the total population of the group 
whose residential] pattern is being examined; 


gı 1s the population‘of that group residing in 
the i® areal unit; p, 1s the total population of 


- the 1 areal unit; and n is the total number of 


areal units; A. Burstein, “Patterns of Segrega- 
tion and the Residential Experience,” p.111.. ; 
40.. The “dominance” measure not only op- 
erates to homogenize the experience of the 
two earlier waves of white immigrants, it also 
calls into question too great a reliance on the 
Index of Segregation as a useful tool to infer 
social experience. To the extent that cross-cul- 
tural contacts are central to our thinking about 
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immigrant in 1880 and the typical 
Italian immigrant. in 1930, for ex- 
ample, shared a similar aspect of 
their residential experience. When 
the hypothetical immigrant in each 
era walked through his neighbor- 
hood, what kind of people might he 
have met? The Irishman in 1880 
lived with 15 percent other Irish 
immigrants, 34 percent Irish stock, 
26 percent all foreign born persons 
and 58 percent all foreign stock. The 


the socialization of the young and subsequent 
mobility and assimilahon experience, the 
dominance measure, ın getting more directly 
at who lives near whom, may be a better meas- 
ure than the Index of Segregation, indeed we 
have seen that although some groups can be 
twice as segregated as others—-as the new 
immigrants were compared to the old—they 
can display identical levels of dominance. Al- 
though the thrust of this essay 1s not method- 
ological, we think ıt time that the uses of the 
Index of Segregation, particularly the assump- 
tions that underlie 1ts correlation with a wide 
range of social behaviors, be carefully recon- 
sidered. We are not claiming that the Index of 
Segregation ıs without value, but rather that in 
many instances it may be (and has been) inap- 
propriately applied. The socioeconomic cor- 
relates of the Index of Segregation and our 
new measure of dominance remain a topic for 
empirical investigation. 

Although when compared to the black ex- 
perience the differences between the old and 
new immigrants appear small indeed, there 
were differences nonetheless. While the dom- 
inance measures for the white 1mmigrant 
groups were approximately equal, this does 
not mean that they had the same residential 
pattern. In order for the new immigrants, pro- 
portionally smaller than the old immigrants, 
to achieve so much higher measures of seg- 
regation than, and measures of dominance 
equal to, the old immigrants, they would have 
had to be considerably more clustered. Thus, 
relative to the entire settled area of the city, 
the residenhal pattern of the new immigrants 
must have been much more compact than that 
of the old. Accordingly, an examination of the 
dimensions of segregation reveals that while 
the very localized expenences of the old and 
new immigrants may have been the same, the 
old immigrants had access to more diverse 
areas of the city. See Burstein, “Patterns of 
Segregation.” : . 


typical Italian immigrant in 1930 had 
an almost identical experience. He 
lived with 14 percent other Italian 
immigrants, 38 percent Italian stcck, 
23 percent all foreign born pers ins 
and 57 percent all foreign stock.” 
In striking contrast, the typical blck 
in 1970 lived in a census tract in 
which 74 percent of the population 
was black (see Table 8). Whaz- is 
more, the “dominance” of blacks 
has risen steadily since 1850 when 
it was Il percent; it was not until 
1950, however, that the typical black 
lived in a census tract with a black 
majority. Ghettoes are the proc-ict 
of the post-World War II city. 

The black residential experier.ze, 
differs from that of white immi- 
grants in yet another important re- 
gard. As ethnic occupational seg- 
regation decreased over time—v-nat 
is, as white immigrant groups gained 
access to a broader range of occupa- 
tions—their residential segrega-ion 
decreased. Quite the opposite was 
true for blacks: despite the occupa- 
tional desegregation produced in re- 
cent decades by the opening of pew 
job opportunities for blacks, tmeir 
residential segregation has increased 
over time. 

As measured by the Index of Dis- 
similarity, the differences between 
the occupational distributions of 
blacks and native-whites did noz fall 
below 60 percent until 1940 wh=n it 
reached 52 percent. After 1930, com- 
parisons can be made’ only witz all 
whites (native and foreign- orn 
combined); it fell to 42 percemt in 
1950, 29 percent in 1960 and 25 þer- 
cent in 1970. The significance of the 


41. Golab’s description of 1915 immizrant 
residential patterns corroborates the argu- 
ment presented here: “No immigrant grap in 
the city ever totally monopolized a particular 
neighborhood to the extent that it ach eved 
isolahon from members of other gro-ps.” 
Golab, Immigrant Destinations, p. 112 
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TABLE 8 


INDICES OF DOMINANCE: 1850, 1880, 1930-1970 (248 TRACTS) 


7 1850 1880 ` 1930 

Blacks 11 12 35 
Ireland : 

Bom 24 15 3 

2nd 19 

Stock ; 34 8 
Germany 

Born 9 11 4 

2nd 14 

Stock . >- 25 “44 
Great Britain 

Borm E 4 

Stock 12 
italy 

Born 14 

Stock 38 
Poland 

Bom 7 

Stock 20 
USSR i f 

Born - 14 

Stock 28 
Foreign’ ` 

Bom 32 26 23 

2nd i 7 32 °° 34 

Stock 7 58 57 
Native-White 68 44. > 
Other Foreign i 
_ Born 7 8 

2nd 7 

Stock 14 


Note: See Notes for Tabies 1 and 2. 
Sources. See Sources for Table 2. 


© relatively sharp decline in occupa- 
tional dissimilarity between blacks 


and whites after World War II, 


expecially in the decade of the 
1950’s, however, should not be ex- 


aggerated (see Table 9). In a 1975 - 


survey of adult males in the Phila- 
delphia Urbanized Area, blacks re- 
ported a mean income of $3,000 be- 
low whites even after the effects of 


age, education and occupation were 
controlled.* 


42. Encksen and Yancey, “Organizational 
Factors and Income Attainment. Networks, 
Businesses, Unions,” unpublished paper 
(Temple University, 1978). This result is con- 


1940 1980 1960 1970. 
45 - §6 -~ 72 74 
2 2 
5 3 
3 2 
§ 3 
3 2 
` 5 3 
13 9 , 
23 21 
6 4 
9 8 
12 9 
17 14 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Systematic data on levels of seg- 
regation, as measured by the index 
of dissimilarity and our measure of 
ethnic dominance, make clear that 
a “Tale of Three Cities” is the story 
of three distinct waves of immi- 


i 


sistent with those reported in many national 
studies. 

The occupational dissimilarity scores are 
reported at the bottom of each occupational 
table. The scores can be interpreted in the 
same manner as the segregation scores: the | 
percent of blacks who would have to shift to 
another occupational strata in order to ap- 
proximate the same distribution as whites. 


} 
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TABLE 9 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES, 16+, BY ETHNICITY: 1970 
(AS PERCENT OF ETHNIC GROUP) 
BLACKS PUERTO RICANS DS WHITES" 
Cry SMSA Cry SMSA Crry SMSA 
Professional 7.7 8.1 4.4 53 15.1 17.2 
Owners and - 

Executives 2.5 25 1.4 19 7.0 88 
Cierks and Sales 21.6 20.4 14.7 13.2 32.7 29.9 
Trade and 

Transportation 5.2 53 4.3 34 3.8 34 
Manufacturing 30.1 30.1 52.8 493 27.6 276 
Domestic and 

Personal Service 227 23.1 138 14.2 8.0 7.8 
Laborers 8.0 8.0 6.8 8.4 3.1 3.0 
Agriculture 0.6 0.8 0.8 3.9 0.1 06 
Other 1.7 1.6 0.8 0.5 2.5 1.5 
Totals 232,192 279,703 6270 10,749 525,058 1,570,045 
(Row %) (30.4) (15.8) (0.8) (0.6) (68.8) (83.6) 
Dissimilarity 

24 ~ 25 36 37 — — 


from All Whites 


* includes a smal! number of non-Black non-Whites, |e, Chinese, etc : 

SOURCES. Figures are computed from published United States Census totals See U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census of Population’ 1970, v.1, “Characteristics of the Population,” pt. 40, Pennsylvania~—-Section 
1, (Washington, DC. US Government Pnnting Office, 1973), 395, 400, 451, 456, 499, 504. 


grants, three distinct opportunity 
structures and ecological forms, and 
three distinct settlement patterns. 
In each of the three cities, immi- 
grants interacted with the urban 
structure they encountered and 
produced markedly different resi- 
dential patterns. 

The first city—the industrializing 
city of the mid-nineteenth century — 
was settled by large numbers of Irish, 
Germans and British of the “Old” 
immigration. They established inte- 
grated residential patterns which 
have persisted throughout the twen- 
tieth century. 

The second city—the industrial 
city of the early twentieth century — 
was home for even greater numbers 
of Italians, Poles, and Russian Jews 
of the “New” immigration. The resi- 
dential patterns they formed were 
much more segregated than those of 
their predecessors. Yet even here the 


stereotypic notions of settlement 
and adjustment to conditions in the 
New World require some qualifica- 
tion. The experience of initial segre- 
gation in working and lower class 
ghettoes and subsequent occupa- 
tional and residential mobility, as 
Sam Warner and Colin Burke pointed 
out, is a limited case in American 
history: limited to the “New” im- 
migrants in the largest cities at the 
turn of the last century.* And, as the 
dominance data make clear, most im- 
migrants never lived in ghettoes if 
they are understood as places in- 
habited only, or largely, by a single 
ethnic group. 

The third city— “post-industrial” 
modern Philadelphia—was the des- 
tination for thousands of black mi- 
grants largely from the Southeast. 

43. Sam Bass Wamer and Colin Burke, 


“Cultural Change and the Ghetto,” Journal 
of Contemporary History 4 (1969): 173—187. 
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Their segregation and E N. 
.scores have increased steadily from 
1850. Unlike earlier groups, today’s 
blacks live in isolated. ghettoes.“ 
-Changes in the patterns of ethnic 
~settlement, can only be fully under- 
stood within the. context. of an 


ecological -explanation that focuses. 


upon changes in the housing market, 
industrial base, transportation, pro- 
duction, and communication tech- 
nologies. The ecological perspective 
makes it possible to explain the 
changing measures of segregation 


and dominance, important aspects of 


the, ethnic éxperience, and the 
uniqueness of the black experience. 

The many significant changes in 
the relationship between work and 
residence that characterized Phila- 
delphia’s growth over the last century 
` had direct implications for the loca- 
tion, character and stability of ethnic 
communities. Under constraints of 
expensive transportation and limited 
housing, industrial affiliation had a 
greater impact on the residential 
choice of immigrants than did their 
ethnicity.’ - 

To the degree that specific ethnic 
neighborhoods were based on their 
concentration in nearby industrial 
employment, the stability of these 
neighborhoods has depended upon 
the stability. of jobs. When con- 
temporary observers seek explana- 
tions for stable neighborhoods, for 
example, they find strong ethnic 
ties; yet their analyses all too often 
confuse ‘causes with effects. The 
strong ethnic ties are themselves 
the product of stable neighborhoods; 
the stability of the neighborhood 
results from the continuing presence 
of industrial ane opportu- 


. 44. Puerto Rican,’ a cae smaller group 
than blacks, are -in fact the: most recent 
immigrants to the city and are also slightly 
more segregated than blacks, see Table 2: 


4 


, 1937), Ericksen and Yancey, 
of Manufacturing Jobs.” 
“Residential Segregation:” a 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Stanley Lieberson, ‘: 
“Ethnic Segregation and Assimilation,” 
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nities. The black slums in 1970, for l 


example, were located primarily in 
areas that had no manufacturing 
jobs in 1930.% 

This structural view then suggests. 
that the presence of nearby industrial. « 


employment reinforces the stability - 


of white ethnic communities, and it 


‘is. the industrial ‘concentrations. of 


white ethnics ‘rather than ethnic 
culture or historical accident that 


underlies resistance to black: in- ` 


vasion. Previous research by Burgess 
and Duncan and Lieberson has sug- . 
gested that historical accidents or 
differences in ethnic tolerarice for 


blacks accounts for their differential | 


resistance to black settlement.** The 
results presented -here indicate that 
the fréquently expressed ` stereo- 


types of resistant Poles, Italians, and _ 


fleeing Russian Jews are applicable 
only when one does not consider the 
impact of the ecological structure of 
the city, the position of these groups 
in the occupational structure, and 
their location and access to industrial 


employment. The reason that white 
ethnics on Chicago’s South Side ° 


were able for so many years to pre- 
vent black residential penetration 
has more to do with the continued 
presence of their job opportunities 
in the nearby-stock yards and steel 
mills than with cultural factors. The 
lack of adjacent industrial turf ex- 


-plains the rapid racial turnover that 


characterized Harlem’s transition 
from an upper middle-class suburb 


45. Gladys Palmer, Recent Trends in Em- 
ployment and Unemployment in Philadel- 
phia (Philadelphia: Works Project Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia Labor Market Studies, 
“The Location | 


46. Burgess, 


American Journal of acted 64 (January 
1959): 364-74. 


"~ 


ra 


~ 
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to a lower-class slum in the early 
decades of the twentieth century.“ 
These same-factors emerge from an 
examination of the ghettoes of blacks 
and Puerto Ricans in comtemporary 
Philadelphia; unlike the earlier 
white ethnic villages, these racial 
ghettoes have not formed .around 
abundant employment opportuni- 
ties; they emerged instead in eco- 
nomically depressed residential 
areas which were abandoned by af- 
fluent whites who moved to more 
distant suburbs seeking greater so- 
cioeconomic homogeneity, better 
schools, and more spacious housing. 

A decade ago the Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders asked why “the 
Negro has been unable to escape 
from poverty and the ghetto like the 
European immigrants?” Their an- 
swer stressed historical factors.* 


47. Gilbert Osofsky, Harlem. The Mak- 
ing of a Ghetto. While carefully docu- 
menting the real estate boom and bust that 
followed the .construction of the elevated 
lines which connected Harlem with lower 
Manhattan, Osofsky overlooked entirely the 
significance of the work-residence relation- 
ship in his explanation of the dramatic 
changes in Harlem's racial demography. 

48. (New York. Bantam Books, 1968), see 
chapter 9, “Companng the Immigrant and 
Black Experience,” pp. 278-282. For a con- 
vincing critique of the “Last of the Immi- 
grants” theory that focuses on patterns of in- 
tra- and inter-generational occupational mobil- 
ity and supports our argument nicely, see 
Stephan Thernstrom, The Other Bostonians 
Poverty and Progress in the American Me- 
tropolis (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1973), chapter 10, “Blacks. and 
Whites,” pp. 176-219. “By now... , 
Thernstrom concluded, somewhat too opt- 
mistically in our opinion, “American Negroes 
may face opportunities and constraints that 
are fairly analogous to those experienced by 
the millions of European migrants who 
struggled to survive in the American city of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centunes But until very recently, the prob- 
lems of black men in a white society were 
different in kind from those of earlier 
newcomers . . the main factor that will 
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They pointed to the changing nature 
ofthe American economy, to slavery 
and its legacy of racial discrimina- 
tion, and to the decline of patronage 
and services when urban black voters 
win political power. 

To the arguments of the Kemer 
Commision, three further points can 
be added. First, it is clear that the 
changing opportunity structure and 
the different ecological arrange- 
ments of the city provide the basic 
parameters within which the expe- 
rience of white ethnics and blacks 
must be understood. To assume a 
constant opportunity structure and 
an unchanging ecological form is to 
seek explanations for differences in 
ethnic settlement and adjustment in 
the cultural origins of ethnic groups 
and thus to misdirect inquiry from 
the obvious. Cultural factors come 
into play only within the larger 
structure of the urban environment. 
Second, the impact of housing and 
industrial location—the constraints 
that work and residence imposed on 
earlier immigrants—are significant. 
Western European immigrants came 
at the most propitious time; both the 
highly skilled Germans and British, 
and the relatively unskilled Irish, 
found ample opportunities. Even 
though the industrial base of the city 
began to decline at the turn of 
this century, it is clear that Eastern 
European immigrants, when com- 
pared with post World War IT blacks, 
settled in what must be considered the 
“ghettoes of opportunity.” Finally, 
the experience of blacks stands in 
sharp contrast to that of white 


impede black economic progress in the future 


will be the forces of inertia that have been 
called passive or structural- discrimination” 
(pp. 218-219). 
k Yancey, Ericksen and Richard N. Jub- 
“Emergent Ethnicity: A Review and Re- 
e a American Sociological Review 
41 (June, 1976). 3. 
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ethnics. Not only has their segrega- 
tion increased over the last century 
—contrary to the standing theory of 
assimilation—but itis also clear that 
blacks have been forced to settle in 
the oldest industrial and residential 
areas of the city—areas which have 


been left behind by the processes of ` 


modem urban-industrial develop- 
`” ment. 

There is little to be gained by con- 
tinuing a debate among advocates of 
structural and cultural points of view 
where‘one is posed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both play critical explana- 
tory roles. Structural considerations 
explain well thé occupational and resi- 
dential experience of white immi- 
_ grants who settled in mid-nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century Phila- 
delphia; they do not explain the 
black experience. Here the explana- 
tion must be racism. If it is under- 
stood as a cultural factor, then cul- 
ture explains why blacks who lived 
in Philadelphia at the same time 
fared so badly despite the twin 
structural. advantages of abundant 
industrial opportunities and resi- 
dential ‘location where these op- 
portunities were particularly plenti- 
ful. Ifracial descrimination had been 
absent in earlier Philadelphia, blacks 
should have done at least as well if 


not better than their white immi- ` 


grant contemporaries. 

In modern Philadelphia racism has 
somewhat abated, but the twin struc- 
tural advantages of the past have dis- 
appeared. Thus structural constraints 
loom large today; though different 


from the racial barriers that prevented 


advancement in the past, they func- 
tion just as effectively. They retard the 
economic progress of all groups— 
blacks and whites alike—who still 
inhabit the depressed areas of :a 
city with a declining opportunity 
structure. 
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Although the Bootstraps and the 
Last of the Immigrants explanations 
for the socioeconomic differential 
that characterize blacks and whites 
today are of markedly different 
types, they have the same implica- 
tions for public policy: do nothing. 
Both explanations ‘are false and 


‘based on a mistaken understanding 


of our history. Why these ‘points of 
view persist is important to com- 
prehend. They are accepted in large 


part because they justify things as 
‘they are now. And in legitimating 


the status quo, these two views dem- 
onstrate how what is believed about . 
the past’ affects the present—not in -> 
abstract scholarly logic, but in the 
material daily life of real people, not 
only in Philadelphia, but across the 
nation. Since our sense of history— 
conscious or not—exercises a real 


power in the present , it should sen- 


sitize us to the dangers of ahistori- 
cal social science.” This essay pro ~ 
vides an empirically-grounded and 
interdisciplinary historical perspec- 
tive so often absent in discussions of 
contemporary social problems and 
their solutions. 

The Bootstraps explanation looks: 
to the past, but however heroic the 
sound which comes from praising 
the courage and stamina of earlier - 
white immigrants, it rings totally un- 
true when applied to the historical 
experience of blacks. The Last of the 


Immigrants explanation looks to the 


50. See Stephan Thernstrom, “Further re- 
flections on the Yankee City series: the pitfalls 
of ahistorical social science,” Poverty and 
Progress: Social Mobility in a Nineteenth- 
Century City (Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard 
University Press, 1964), pp. 225-239; and 
Michael B: Katz, “Introduction,” The People 
of Hamilton, Canada West: Family and Class 
in a Mid-Nineteenth-Century City (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1975), p. l. 
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future, but the conditions that blacks 


face in modern Philadelphia are so 


different from those which earlier 
groups found that the analogy is thor- 
oughly inappropriate. Unless major 
structural changes and perhaps some 
form of preferential treatment are 
undertaken at all levels of public and 
urban policy, it is doubtful that as- 


, similation and economic progress for 


blacks will be possible. The ap- 
proaches which blacks utilize to 
enter the American mainstream will 


31 


certainly not be the same as thase 
used by white immigrants; of neces- 
sity, they may have to be devised in 


- ways yet unanticipated. As a natior.al 


policy is formulated to revitalize 
our cities, it must be remembered that 
racial discrimination, though less 
pervasive, persists. The challenge is 
to recognize how our cities have 
changed and to use this under- 
standing to provide real bootstraps 
for blacks so that they may indeed 
become the last of the immigrants. 
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Race Relations and Residential Segregation in 
New Orleans: Two Centuries of Paradox 


- By DAPHNE SPAIN ’ 


ABSTRACT: Because of its origins as one, >, of the oldest 
slave trading centers. in the country, New Orleans has a 
unique history in both race relations and residential 
- segregation. Slavery required blacks to live in close proximity | 
to their white- owners. This created a mixed residential 
pattern that was characteristic of other southern cities in 
the nineteenth century. The rigid caste/race system defined 
social distance when physical distance was lacking. In. 
the twentieth century, the advent of civil rights and-equality 
for blacks has led to less patriarchal race relations but, 
paradoxically, greater residential segregation. Blacks have be- 
come more residentially isolated since the tum of the cen- 
tury. This essay documents the disappearance of the classic 
“backyard pattern” in New Orleans. 
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SEGREGATION IN NEW ORLEANS 


EW ORLEANS has the reputa-~ 


tion of being the least Ameti- 
can of American cities. Its European 
origins in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury are still most visible in the 


Vieux Carre, the French Quarter, ` 


and it is this tourist area that is 
romantically visualized when one 
mentions New Orleans. Even its 
slogan, “The city that care forgot,” 
reinforces the image of New Orleans 
as a city untroubled by mainstream. 
America’s urban problems. If these 
urban problems can be partially de- 
fined’ in terms of race relations, 


however, New Orleans is very much 


in the mainstream. 

A city so famous for its French 
and Spanish cosmopolitan aura must 
also be remembered for its role as 
the largest slave-trading center of 
the United States. A city that claims 
to be the “birthplace of jazz” is 
also the place about which the 
phrase “being sold down the river” 
was originated by slaves farther up 
the Mississippi, fearful of the’ ‘hard 
life on-Louisiana sugar and-cotton 
plantations. Over one hundred years 
after slavery, New Orleans has its 
first black mayor with the election 
of Ernest “Dutch” Morial. But when 
Morial takes office there will still 
be private clubs, like the Mirabeatu 
Bar and Clematis Restaurant, where 


one must ring a buzzer to be ad-. 


mitted. And there may still be the 
painted sign on the wall of a ware- 
house on Governor Nicholls Street 
near the French Market, “Colored 
Entrance Only,” as a vestige of the 


Jim Crow era. 
New Orleans in the 1970s is a 


pastiche—like other cities—of its 


past and present. What -makes it 
atypical of other cities is its strange 
blend of European culture with the 
“peculiar institution” of slavery in 


its early stages of development. 


New Orleans has historically had a 
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réputation of maintaining liberal 


“race relations. Supposedly the close 


residential proximity of Creoles, 


‘Americans, and slaves, enforced Ey 


limited land area, contributed to a 
high tolerance for racial and ethn-c 
differences. But before the Civil War 
and again after Reconstruction, 
legally enforced segregation be- 
tween whites and blacks pervaded 
the social structure. Whatever toler- 
ance there was thus existed with:n 
the strict norms of southern race 


= relations. The “backyard” pattern of 
slave residences prevented social 


and economic segregation from being 
translated into housing segregation 
until ‘the turn of the twentieth 
century. The Jim Crow era. frem 
the 1890s until the 1950s, was the: 
period in which New Orleans began 
adopting the residential patterns of 
large northern cities. Blacks be- 
came increasingly concentrated ir- 
the central city while whites settlec 
the newly drained land surrounding 
the initial settlement. 

The lack of urban riots in the 1960s 
and the election of black politician: 
in the 1970s indicate that New Or 
leans has a. workable interracia. 
community. But as race relation 
have improved, residential segrega- 
tion has worsened. Social and ecœ 
nomic conditions are combining te 
create racial enclaves of larger mag- 


nitude than previously were knowa 


in this city. Thus while other cities 
may be experiencing slight de- 
creases in levels of residential segre- 


‘gation, New Orleans is experiencing 


slight increases in segregation be- 
cause: 1) it started from a relatively 
low nineteenth century level, and $) 
its black population is exceedingly 
poor and does not have the soci=- 
economic ‘ability to move to the 
suburbs. The ways in which tke 
special history of New Orleans has 
aped existing residential patteras 
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and race relations are the topic of 
this essay. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The social history of New Orleans 
is a history of successive cultural 
layerings dating from its founding 
by the French in 1718. By 1763 New 
Orleans: had become Spanish Terri- 
tory, only to be returned to French 
rule in 1800. When the Louisiana 
Territory was sold to the United 
States in 1803, the-city had already 
experienced nearly a century of 
European culture. 

The Spanish and Erench were not 
the only residents of eighteenth 
century Louisiana. There were na- 
tive Indians, whom Bienville tried 
to enslave as early as 1708; when 
that failed he attempted an ex- 
change of Indians for blacks from 
the West Indies. Although their 
origins are unclear, there were re- 
ported to be approximately twenty 
blacks in Louisiana by 1717. The © 
formal- African slave trade began 
soon thereafter when a ship arrived 
in Pensacola in 1719 and slaves 
were sent >to plantations outside 
New Orleans. The 1726 Census re- 
corded 1,540 slaves for Louisiana 
(out of a total population of 3,997), 
300 of whom lived in New Orleans; 
by 1732 there were nearly 1,000 
. Slaves in New Orleans. With the 
erection of the first sugar mill, and 
the invention of the cotton gin in 
1793, there was an increased de- 
mand for labor which translated 
into an increased demand for slaves. 
Between 1732 and 1785, therefore, 
the number of blacks in Louisiana 
grew from 2,000 to 16,500; between 
_ 1785 and 1810, the slave popula- 

tion more than doubled.) -~ 


l. John S. Kendall, “New Orleans’. ‘Pe- 
culiar Institution,’ ” The Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly 23 (1940): 868. 
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Added to this mix of Spanish, 
French, and slave blacks were the 
free blacks, or “free people of color.” 
By the census of 1788, their num- 
ber amounted to 1,500.2 By 1803 
there were 1,335 free blacks in the 
city, or one-ninth of its total popula- 
tion. A large part of that increase 
was due to the slave insurrection 
in Haiti in 1791 and the black up- | 
rising in San Domingo in 1796.* 
Despite legislation prohibiting it, 
there was a large influx ,of free 
people of color to New Orleans 
after this West Indian turmoil. - 

At the end of the eighteenth 
century, New Orleans society was 
thus characterized by several layers 
of ethnicity and race. Spanish and 
French composed the white society, - 
while slave and: free blacks com- 
posed the black society. The black 
society-was not a united one, how- 
ever. There were sharp class dis- 
tinctions between free and slave 
‘blacks. Many forms of public enter- 
tainment and accomodations that 
were open to free men of color 
‘were closed to slaves.’ 

When. the Americans arrived in 
1803 there was yet another layer 
added to the city’s already diverse 
culture. The Americans were con- 
fronted with not just a frontier 
town, but with a highly cultured 

“foreign” city. The French and 
Spanish were confronted with the 
brash vulgarities and backwoods 
manners of the “Americains.” In- 
stant antipathy developed. The city 


2. Grace King, New Orleans: The Place 
and the People (New York: Macmillan, 
1915), p. 334. 

3. James E. Winston, “The Free Negro 
in New Orleans, 1803-1860,” The Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly 21 (1938): 1075. 

4. Constance M. Green, American Cities 
in the Growth of the Nation (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965), p. 71. 

5. Winston, “The Free Nerto in New Or- 
leans,” p. 1082. 
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soon became commercially and po- 
litically split between the old-line 
Creoles (those of French and Spanish 
heritage) and the new Americans. 
‘On the eve of the War of 1812, 
New Orleans was a predominantly 
black city. There were 10,824 slaves, 
5,727 free blacks, and 8,000 whites 
living in New Orleans in 1810.8 
The War of 1812 was particularly 
important for the free colored popu- 
lation because they helped defend 
the city. Forming a separate bat- 
talion, they fought alongside whites 
under General Jackson. After the 
victory Jackson promised them re- 
wards equal to those for white 
soldiers; but many in New Orleans 
felt Jackson had overstepped his 
bounds. Whites perceived free Ne- 
groes as little different from slaves. 
By 1816 such public sentiment re- 
sulted in legislation that segregated 
nearly every conceivable facility in 
New Orleans: theatres; the French 
Opera House; public exhibitions; 
hotels; Charity Hospital; public 
schools; restaurants and saloons. 
Jails were segregated, with different 
uniforms for blacks and whites (a 
seemingly redundant measure). 
Streetcars were segregated and cars 
for blacks were marked with a star 
on all sides; hence the term “star” 
evolved to denote all varieties of 
segregation in New Orleans, much 
as “Jim Crow” was used through- 
out the United States after 1890. 


SLAVERY IN THE CITY 


Congress outlawed the importa- 
tion of slaves in 1808, but aboli- 


6. In 1840, the free colored population 
reached its peak of 20,000, Roger Fischer, 
“Racial Segregation in Antebellum New Or- 
leans” American Historical Review 74 (Feb- 
ruary, 1969): 929; The city remained black 
from 1810 until 1840, when the white 
population finally exceeded the black popu- 
lation. , Kendall, “New Orleans’ “Peculiar 
Institution’,” p. 869. 


tion of foreign slave trading simply 
meant that Louisiana turned to the 
interstate market for its labor supply. 
In 1812, Louisiana was admitted to 
the Union as a slave state, and some 
of the largest slave auctions in the 
country took place in New Orleans. 
Richard C; Wade reports that the 
“conveyance records show over 
4400 sales in 1830, and, though tie 
figures fluctuated annually, over 
3000 transactions took place in tne 
last antebellum year.”? The most 
famous auctions occurred at the St. 
Charles Hotel. One account docu- 


“ ments twenty-five slave pens within 


one-half mile of the hotel, most of 
them on Baronne, Gravier, Maga- 
zine, and Esplanade streets.’ Wade 
found the highest concentration in 
1854 with seven slave dealers lo- 
cated in a single block of Gravier. 
Orleans Parish was the third larg=2st 
slave-holding parish in the state, 
with 18,068 slaves in 1850 and 
13,385 in 1860.° Approximately one- 
third of the New Orleans poptla- 
tion.owned one slave in 1860. These 
figures were slightly lower than for 
1820, since in that year “slavery 
was as much a part of life in -zhe 
city as on farm and plantation.” 
There were two types of slaves in 
New Orleans at this time: those 
waiting to be sold at auction end 
those owned by residents. Slaves 


_in the city performed primazily 


domestic tasks and were often hired 
out for a day, month or even year 
to defray the costs of their upkeep. 
Some slaves lived away from theiz 
masters house. But most livec in 


7. Richard C. Wade, Slavery in the C:ties 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), 
p. 199. 

8. Robert Reinders, End of an Era: New 
Orleans 1850-1860 (New Orleans: Pel can 
1964), p. 25. 

9. Reinders, End of an Era, p. 27. 

10. Wade, Slavery in the Cities, p. 4. 
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close proximity to their owners, 
in compounds composed of the main 
house and slave’ quarters “enclosed 
by” walls. Fire insurance maps of 


New Orleans during this period, 


‘show.the city was interlaced with 
- - brick walls that divided each block 


_ into smaller sectors. There were few ` 


alleys because. those became. the 


focal points for slave life outside — 


of white supervision.“ 
Housing for urban blacks during 


slavery was cramped and’ sparse, 


but seldom geographically segre- 
gated. Both slaves and free blacks 


‘were intermingled with whites 


throughout the city in what Deme- 


rath and Gilmore called the “back- 


yard pattern.”!? The’ purpose of this 
mix was: hardly to promote ‘racial 


integration, but to keep an eye on 
‘blacks and prevent ‘the growth‘of a’ 


cohesive black community. The 
limited land space in ‘New Orleans 


also dictated such close living. 


quarters. Wade interpreted this hous- 
ing: pattern as the physical mani- 


_ festation of prevailing racial policy,” ` 


New Orleans ‘conformed to. the 
backyard pattern very closely. Every 


” area of the city had some blacks. 


The western part of the city had only 


‘6,250 slaves to a total population of 


35,000 in 1847, but they were evenly 
distributed throughout the seven 


` wards.!* Blassingame credits this 


residential integration with-the easy 
race ‚relations. that existed, -during 


disregard of the color line in such 


S b Ta ig 

` 11. Wade, Slavery in the Cities, p. 60. 

` 12. N. Ji Demerath and Harlan Gilmore, 
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activities. as drinking, eating, | a 
gambling. 15 


New Orlean’s special adaptation = 


of the backyard ` pattern was the | 
“superblock.” ‘In the American sec- 


‘tor, the richest whites were lo- 


cated along the major boulevards, . 
which were in tum separated by’ - 
ten or-fifteen smaller streets. Blacks 
who lived béhind the big house 
lived sevéral blocks behind the main 
boulevard on one of the interior 
streets. Thus “superblocks” about 
one-half mile square, with white 
perimeters -and black cores, de- 
veloped along such boundariés as. 
St. Charles, Jefferson, and Napoleon 
Avenues.’® Since not all whites 
could: afford to live in mansions, 
however, the cores of. superblocks 
were never entirely, black. The rem- 
nants of this pattern can still be 
observed . today with small four- 
room houses backed up behind nine- 
teenth century mansions. 

As urban slavery became je . 
viable, housing arrangements began ` 


‘to disintegrate as well: Small black 


sections began to appear in southern ` 
cities by 1840, most of which were . , 


concentrated at the edge of town. 


The tendency for blaeks to cluster 
together at the periphery was -more 
‘pronounced in 1860 than in 1820. - 


_Thus on the eve of.the Emancipa- . 


tion Proclamation, the segregation 
that pervaded other areas of life 


was finally instituted:in- housing. 
thé ninéteenth century. The inter-- E 
racial housing pattern often led to a 


DISEASE ‘AND DIVISIONS 


Between the War of 1812 aad the’ 
Civil, War, two major events af--: 


fected the A and its, dis- , 


a ¥ 
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tribution in New Orleans. The first 
was a series of epidemics which 
started in the 1820s and culminated 
in 1832 with a combination of yel- 
low fever and cholera that killed 
5,000 people in ten days. Another 
major yellow fever outbreak struck 
in 1847, leaving over 2,000 dead. 
Neither of these was as bad as 
1852, however, when 1,365 died in 
one week, with the toll for that 
summer at 8,000.1" Until the swamps 
were drained and filtered water 
introduced in 1910, New Orleans 
had a well deserved reputation as 
the most deadly city in the U.S. 

While epidemics were affecting 
the population size of the city, 
events on the political front were 
affecting the distribution of that 
population. In 1836, relations be- 
tween the Creoles and the Ameri- 
cans had deteriorated to such an 
extent that the city was actually 
split into three municipalities: that 
between Canal and Esplanade Streets 
to be governed by the Creoles; west 
of Canal by the Americans; and east 
of the Quarter by immigrant truck 
farmers. Each sector had its own 
fiscal system and its own currency 
(called “shin plasters”) with which 
to pay employees. The Americans 
moved ahead with street and wharf 
repairs, public schoo! building, and 
numerous other civic improvements, 
and by the time the three sectors 
recombined in 1852, New Orleans 
was an American city. 

During this sixteen year period 
ethnic loyalties were so great that 
the Creole and American societies 
rarely mixed. The Americans created 
separate churches, cemeteries, ca- 
nals, and public parks in parallel 
development to the old French 
Quarter. As they moved farther 


_17. Charles N. Glaab and Theodore A. 
Brown, A History of Urban America (New 
York: Macmillan 1967), p. 89. 
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west, they constructed the Garden 
District as a counterpart to the fine 
homes in the Quarter. Canal and 
Esplanade Streets were perceived 
almost as national boundaries, and 
people of one political sector rarely 
lived in the other sector. Well 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, 
therefore, New Orleans had expe- 
rienced not only legal segregation 
between races, but had formalized 
ethnic segregation as well. The Civil 
War separating North and South was 
thus just another schism in the his- 
tory of New Orleans. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


Between 1860 and 1870, the white 
population of New Orleans declined 
from 144,601 to 140,923, but the 
black population doubled from 
24,074 to 50,456. This large growth 
began when the city fell to the 
Federals in 1862. Although the 
rate of black increase declined 
steadily after 1870, it never fell 
below twelve percent in any decade 
before 1900.18 It was just after the 
Federal victory that the free black 
population mounted sustained pro- 
tests against the color barrier. In a 
battle that was to last fifteen years, 
free blacks fought all forms of pub- 
lic segregation: in schools (for which 
they paid taxes but could not let 
their children attend); in theatres; 
in hotels and in restaurants. The 
first of four black newspapers was 
formed at this time, L’ Union (1862- 
1864), to be followed by the Tribune 
(1864-1870),.the Louisianian (1870- 
1882), and the Pelican (1886-1889). 
Despite the public pressure exerted 
by the black media, the fight for 
civil rights made little headway until 
the Radical Republicans cleared the 


18. Dale A. Somers, “Black and White in 
New Orleans: A Study in Urban Race 
Relations, 1865-1900,” The Journal of South- 
ern History 40 (February 1974): 21. 


88 
way for Congressional Reconstruc- 
tion in March 1867, by granting 
blacks the right to vote. 

A massive demonstration in May 
of 1867 led to the desegregation 
of city streetcars. The Louisiana 
Constitution of 1868 (known as the 
“black and tan” constitution due to 
its creation by Negroes and Repub- 
licans) wrote desegregation of pub- 
lic schools and accommodations into 
Louisiana law. Blacks attended pub- 


lic schools from 1871 to 1877, and. 


sometimes ate and drank in white 
restaurants and saloons.’® 
laws never really took effect in 
rural parishes, but New Orleans 
blacks could demand desegregation 
of their Radical representatives, and 
the Federal soldiers stood by to 
support them. The war against the 
color line in Louisiana was fought 
“in the streets and saloons and 
schools of New Orleans.’’®° 

By 1870, however, blacks had still 
not achieved full equal rights. The 
private school system was revived 
from pre-Civil War days so that 
white children could avoid attend- 
ing integrated schools. In 1868 there 
were only ten private.schools in the 
city; by 1871 there were over one 
hundred. In September of -1874 a 
white supremacist organization, the 
White League, led a three-day out- 
break that temporarily overthrew the 
Radical government. That was fol- 
lowed shortly by the great school 
riots of 1874.74 Although the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 helped put some 
force behind the state constitution, 


19. Somers “Black and White in New Or- 
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the days of black equality were . 


numbered. Federal troops were 
withdrawn from -New: Orleans in 
1877 and the Democratic “redeem- 
ers” who came to power soon re- 
established the black person’s in- 
ferior status in Louisiana. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF JIM CROW 


The Democrats passed discrimi- 


it appeared that they would no 
longer face interference from the 
federal government. Interracial mar- 
riages that had been legalized in 


` natory legislation in the 1890s when _ 


1870 were prohibited in 1894. The . 


Plessy v. Ferguson ruling endorsing 
“separate but equal” facilities was 
a Louisiana case settled ‘by the 
Supreme Court in 1896.% Blacks 
were disenfranchised by the state 
constitutional convention in 1898. 
By 1902, Jim Crow laws were in 
full effect with the resegregation of 
city streetcars. 

The only apparent exception to 
the interracial schisms of the 1890s 
was the labor movement in New 
‘Orleans. There was a strike of both 
black and white longshoremen in 
1865, and a Negro Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union was formed in 
1872 to divide jobs with whites.” 
The Knights of Labor organized as- 


4 


sociations of skilled and unskilled, ” 


black and white workers into geo- 
graphic districts, and by 1887 there 
were twelve such associations in 


22. Homer Adolph Plessy, one-eighth Ne- 
gro and seven-eighths white, was arrested 
for refusing to ride in the “colored” section 
of a train from New Orleans to Covington, 
La.; this violated the Louisiana law requiring 
“equal but separate accomodations for the 
white and colored populations.” Albert P. 
Blaustein and Robert L. Zangrando, eds., 
Civil Rights and the American Negro: A 
Documentary History (New York: Washing- 
ton Square Press, 1968), p. 189. 

23. Somers, “Black and White in New Or- 
leans,” p. 30. 
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New Orleans and thirty outside the 
city. This interracial labor activity 
culminated in the three-day General 
Strike of 1892, which was “the first 
general strike-in American history 
to enlist both skilled and unskilled 
labor; black and white, and to para- 
lyze the life of a great city.”™ 
More than 20,000 men participated 
in the strike. Counting their families, 
they equalled nearly one-half of the 
city’s population. 

This form of racial cooperation 
soon ended, however, and by 1900 
Jim Crow was as prevalent in the 
city as in the country. The turn of 
the century in New Orleans was 
ushered in by a race riot that was 
to “establish the pattern for Negro- 
white relations for the next half 
century. * 


TWENTIETH CENTURY— THE 
FIRST HALF 


The New Orleans Race Riot of 
1900 was precipitated by the police 
questioning of a black man, Robert 
Charles, who was active in the 
Liberian emigration movement. The 
police and Charles exchanged shots; 
Charles killed several officers and 
a three-day riot ensued in which 
whites killed over 30 blacks; three 
whites were wounded in the rioting, 
and Charles killed and wounded 
fifteen more people before he was 


shot. The riot was partially at- 


tributable to economic conditions in 
New Orleans at the time. There 
had been several years of heavy 


black inmigration from the planta- ` 


tions, and blacks were displacing 
whites in unskilled jobs. Over 90 
percent of the labor force in public 
works was black in 1900. The level 


24. Roger W. Shugg, “The New Orleans 
General Strike of 1892,” The Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly ‘21 (April, 1938): 547. 

25. Somers, “Black and White in New Or- 
leans,” p. 42. 
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of prejudice had intensified to such 
an extent that Mayor Capdeville wcn 
the 1900 election on the promise 
that “public works must be done 
by whites.” 28 

Two technological inventions com- 
bined at the turn of the century 
to help shape the racial geography 
of New Orleans. The first was the 
Wood Pump. Invented in 1917, it 
was the first effective means of 
draining the large swampy areas 
surrounding the city. The city then 
expanded in directions thought pre- 
viously impossible. Because the 
land was opened up during the 
Jim Crow era, however, only whites 
could take advantage of the newly 
available housing. Thus the Wood 
Pump was an unwitting agent of resi- 
dential segregation in New Orleans.” 

The other event was the expansion 
of the city streetcar system. With 
public transportation availab-e, 
blacks no longer had to live near 
their white employers and they 
began moving back toward the cen- 


‘tral business district, into formezly 


swampy areas.? Public transporta- 
tion also meant that whites could 
move farther out of the city and sll 
be within reasonable commuting 
distance of the business district. 
The two opposite directions in 
which the races moved set the stege 
for the development of racial en- 
claves. 


~ 
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Urban Landscape, p. 63. 

28."H. W. Gilmore, “The Old New Or- 
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American Sociological Review 9 (1M4: 
p. 393; Zane Miller, “Urban Blacks in the 
South, 1865-1920: The Richmond, Savanneh, 
New Orleans, Louisville, and Birmingham 


. Experience,” in The New Urban His-ory, 


ed. Leo Schnore (Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1975) p. 200. 
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The beginning of this clustering 
did not become evident until the 
1930s: Lévels of residential segre- 
gation, as calculated by the index of 
dissimilarity, working .from census 
tracts and ward data when it became 
available, indicate that scores were 
fairly stable until 1930 and then be- 
gan to increase gradually to their 
highest level in 1960. These cal- 
culations reveal modern levels of 
segregation that surpass those. of 
seventy years ago. 

Scattered literature about New 
Orleans -during the first half of the 
twentieth century suggests that: al- 
though there was a Negro “Main 
Street” — Rampart, on the edge of 
the French Quarter—there were no 
neighborhoods in the city with æ 
concentration of a majority of blacks.” 
But by 1950 there were numerous 
segregated blocks emerging in the 
city. Fifty-seven percent of all blocks 


had less than one percent black ` 
' housing- units, while eight percent 


had less than one percent white.” 


. . This could be interpreted to mean. 


that thirty-five percént of all blocks 


were integrated. A housing profile ` 


for New Orleans blacks in 1950 
shows that such integration did not 
insure equality, however. Fewer 
than twenty-five percent of blacks 
` were home owners compared to 
forty-four percent of whites; median 
rent for blacks was $13 less per 


month than for whites; and black - 


owner-occupied homes were valued 


29. John H. Rohrer and Munro S. Edmon- 
son, The Eighth Generation (New York: 
Harper, 1960), Henry Allen Bullock, “Ur- 
banism and Race Relations”, in The Urban 
South, ed. Rupert Vance and N. J. Demerath 
(Chapel Hull: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954) p. 222, 

30. Forrest E. LaViolette, “The Negro in 
New Orleans,” in Studies in Housing and 
Minority Groups, ed. Nathan Glazer and 


David McIntire (Berkeley: aie of `> 


California Press, 1960), p. 116. 
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at $3,800 as compared with $10,000 
for whites. Four-fifths of all black 
dwellings were dilapidated or lacked 
plumbing, and forty percent were . 
overcrowded. “Nonsegregation for 
Negroes in New Orleans seemed to 
mean the right to crowd into old and 


‘poor dwellings as whites left 


for new housing.’™ ’ 

_ It may be true that there were Tew 
neighborhoods or blocks that were 
completely white or completely _ 
black between 1900 and 1950. But 
if the distribution of ‘the black 
population: is examined by. wards, 
it becomes clear that over twenty- 
five percent of all blacks in the 
city were concentrated in two or 
three , ott of a total of seventeen 
wards during this period, as shown 
in Table 1. ~ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY— THE 
SECOND HALF 


Ironically, an effort to apply 
good, inexpensive public housing 
began. the process which put an end 
to the relative integration’ of New 
Orleans neighborhoods. The Hous- 
ing Authority of New Orleans was . 
created in 1937, and was the first 
such agency in the United Statés 
to receive federal funds for slum 


clearance and publicly subsidized 


housing. By the end of 1941, the - 


Housing Authority had built two 


white projects (with 1,826 units) 
and thrée black projects (2,309 
units), with another black one 
under construction. By 1956, when 
the Desire Project was completed, 
there were 3,102 units for whites 
and 7,173 units for blacks. The 
projects were eventually integrated _ 
but remained predominantly black. 


31. LaViolette, “The Negro im New Or- 
leans,” p. 117. 
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The areas in which these projects 
were built have become the current 
areas of greatest black concentra- 
tion. (Table 1). In 1960, LaViolette 
wrote that residential segregation in 
New Orleans was increasing, but 
was paradoxically increasing the po- 
tential political power of blacks 
by making it easier to organize the 
community. But, he predicted, as 
blacks gained in power, that power 
would be turned against the segre- 
gation that originally made it pos- 
sible. Later events tended to sup- 
port his prediction. 

The Seventh Ward has consis- 
tently contained over 10 percent of 
the black population, while the 
Third and Eleventh overlap as 
areas of high black concentration. 
The emergence of the Ninth Ward 
in 1960, as an area in which nearly 
25 percent of all blacks lived, is 
largely due to urban renewal. Not 
only is the city’s largest housing 
project (Desire/Florida) located in 
the Ninth Ward, but blacks dis- 
placed by other types of urban 
renewal, for example the Interstate 
and the Superdome, were forced into 
the Ninth Ward as one of the few 
remaining low rent areas. The area 
is now almost 90 percent black and 
has some of the city’s highest un- 
employment, illiteracy, and poverty 
rates. Thus, in 1960 over 40 per- 
cent of all blacks lived in only 
two wards, the Seventh and the 
Ninth, compared to the 27 percent 
to 36 percent concentrated in two 
wards in earlier years. 

Although data by ward are not 
available after 1960, it is possible 
to get a current estimate of black 
population distribution by ward 
using the voter registration lists 
for 1977. These records for the 1977 
mayoral election indicate that the 
black population has become even 
more segregated since 1960. Twenty- 
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nine percent of all black registered 
voters lived in the Ninth Ward in 
October, 1977, and seventeen per- 
cent in the Seventh Ward, for a 
total of forty-six percent of the bleck 
registered population of voters.” 

There are obvious drawbacks to 
the use of voter registration data 
rather than actual population. Blacks 
are historically underregistered com- 
pared to whites. The percent of the 
black population registered to vote 
in 1960 varied from 10.2 to 25.F 
compared to 36.7 to 64.6 percenr 
for whites the same year. In 1930 
registered voters constituted 13.6 
percent of the black population ir. 
the Seventh Ward and 12.7 percen: 
in the Ninth Ward. Whites regis- 
tered to vote equalled 39.6 perc2n: 
in the Seventh and 37.6 percent in 
the Ninth Wards.*4 

Voter registration figures actuall< 
underestimate the amount of racial. 
segregation because the Ninth Ward 
has one of the lowest voter rezis- 
tration rates due to its high incidence 
of poverty and illiteracy. But with 3 
black candidate in the 1977 electioz 
there is reason to believe there was 
higher black registration than iz 
1960. If that were the case, th= 
estimate might be closer to the ac- 
tual population figures than in 1960 
Whatever adjustments are méde 
however, figures still indicate <he- 
blacks have become increasing]l+ 
residentially isolated since the fury 
of the century. 

The Brown v. Board of Edwucz- 
tion decison in 1954 marked tke 
legal end of the Jim Crow era. Segre- 
gation of public schools ended in 
New Orleans in 1960 with a federal 


33. Mr. Joseph Givens, “Total Comm inky 
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personal communication. 

34. Wards of New Orleans, Bureecu af 
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Louisiana, 1961, p. 40. 
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decree from Judge J. Skelley Wright. 
A poll taken just after his ruling 
revealed that 82 percent of New 
Orleans parents would rather see 
the schools closed’ than desegre- 
gated. Disputes over the progress 
of integration continued until 1966. 
Many parents opted out of the fray 
by sending their children to private 
schools set up exclusively to avoid 
desegregation. New Orleans today 
has a high proportion of its school 
age population in private schools; 
thirty-one percent of the high-school 
students attend nonpublic institu- 
tions in the city. There are still 
occasional racial upheavals in high 
schools which cause them to be shut 
down; a student was killed in one 
such incident. But the frenzy of the 
“cheerleaders” of the early 1960s 
has ebbed, in New Orleans as 
elsewhere. i 

The-1960s were Ay calm 
in New Orleans. There were no riots 
in the mid-60s as there were in other 
large cities, although the socioeco- 
nomic conditions for blacks were as 
bad or worse than elsewhere. That 
the city expected the possibility of 
riots is evidenced by a project, 
funded by the New Orleans Hu- 
man Relations Committee, on the 
establishment of black-white sensi- 
tivity groups. It was an effort to 
bring blacks and whites into contact 
with one another to reduce racial 
tensions in the community. The re- 
sults were inconclusive and the 
attempt was apparently abandoned 
when things cooled off in the rest 


35. Warren Breed, “The Emergence of 

luralıstic Public Opinion in a Community 

risis,” in Applied Sociology, ed. Alvin 
Gouldner and S. M. Miller (New York: 
The Free Press, 1965), p. 130. 
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of the country.” Such a small-scale 
attempt (only 40 people were in- 
volved) at remedying a 200 year-old 
problem seems desperately naive in 
retrospect. 

New Orleans began the decade 
with, the fifth highest level of 
poverty in the country. It also had 
the ‘highest amount of sub-standard | 
housing of any city. Unemploy- 
ment was high, varying from 3’ to 
7 percent throughout the 1960s; 
among blacks rates varied from 10 
to 35 percent, depending, on age 
and sex.” 

Three largely black areas Eae 
as “target areas”_ for the newly 
created Model Cities Program: the 
Desire-Florida Housing Project; 
Central City Housing Project; and 
the Lower Ninth Ward. Although 
voter registration has been very 
low—13 percent in both the 1950 - 
and 1960 elections among blacks in 
the Ninth Ward,” LaViolette’s 
thesis regarding the relationship of 
residential segregation and political 
power appears to have been sup- 
ported in the 1960s with the elec- 
tion of the first black to the 
Louisiana legislature since Recon- 
struction.® That man was E. N. 
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TABLE 1 


New ORLEANS WARDS WITH THE HIGHEST PROPORTIONS OF THE TOTAL BLACK POPULATION: 
1900-1930; 1960" 





WARD NUMBER 3 7 9 14 TOTAL % 
1900 .146 124 .270 
1910 136 114 112 362 
1920 .109 .114 121 44 
1930 137 135 212 
.166 249 415 


1960 


* Calculated by dividing the number of blacks In each ward by total number of blacks in the city *# 
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Morial, who has now been elected 
mayor of the city. It was estimated 
that approximately ninety-five per- 
cent of the black vote went to Morial 
as did only twenty percent of the 
white vote.“ Morial could not have 
won on black votes alone; he needed 
the coalition of both blacks and 
whites. But he also could not have 
won without the solid support of the 
black community, the successful or- 
ganization of which may have been 
the result of encroaching residential 
segregation. 

Studies conducted during the 
1960s reflect an awareness of the 
problem of race relations and hous- 
ing discrimination in New Orleans. 
The Urban League catalogued a list 
of grievances against banks, the 
FHA, VA, and réaltors as agents of 
housing discrimination.“ Another 
study found that blacks paid a greater 
proportion of their income for hous- 
ing than any other group in the 
city; lived in overcrowded condi- 
tions more frequently; and were less 
satished with their living arrange- 
ments. The same study documented 


41. The New Orleans States-Item, 10 
December, 1977, p. A-5. 

42. Urban League of Greater New Or- 
leans, “To House a City: An Introductory 
Handbook on Housing in New Orleans,” 
Division of Community Services, Depart- 
ment of Housing, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 1967. 


covert racial discrimination among 
realtors and lending agencies.“ A 
more optimistic report found no evi- 
dence of concerted price discrimina- 
tion in black housing, but acknowl- 
edged that blacks got less quality (in 
both housing and neighborhood) for 
their money than whites.*. 
Although the city escaped riots, 
there was racial unrest due to the 
poor housing and socioeconomic 
status of blacks. The 1970s were 
ushered in by a particularly violent 
incident. A branch of the Black 
Panther Party set up headquarters 
in an apartment in the Desire Hous- 
ing Project. On 16 September 1970 
the New Orleans police were in- 
volved in a shoot-out with the groug 
which resulted in the death of a black 
youth, the wounding of three, anc 
the arrest of fourteen other blacks 
Three months later local clergymer 
protested that the police had gainec 
entry to the apartment by wear- 
ing clerical garb. Mayor Landrieu 
pledged that such tactics would 
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not be permitted ‘again, possibly 
an admission that such -had ac- 
tually been used.** Black Panther 
activities dissipated after the con- 
frontation and the, organization is 
no longer highly visible in New 
Orleans. 

‘In 1970, New. Orleans was 45 per- 
cent black, with projections ‘of a 
black majority by 1980. But eco- 
nomic conditions for blacks failed 
to- improve over the 1960 level. 
Forty-four percent of the city’s 
blacks earned incomes below the 
poverty level, compared to 10 per- 
cent of the whites. Blacks below 
_the poverty level madé up fully 20 
percent of the New Orleans popu- 
lation in 1970, and the ‘housing 
projects showed the highest overlap 
of percent black. and four poverty 
indicators: highest percentage of 
families below the poverty level; 
lowest median family income; highest 
percentage receiving public assist- 
ance; and highest unemployment.* 

Approximately 70 percent of -the: 
housing in New Orleans was over 
twenty-one years old in 1970, and it 
is estimated that 25 percent of the 
housing was substandard at that 
date. Homeownership - rates. are 
currently low for the city as a whole 
'—-35%—and blacks average only a 
10 percént ownership rate.*® 

- Previously small and scattered all- 
black residential areas have begun 
to expand.. The number of census 
tracts with over 80 percent black 
nearly doubled between 1940 -and 
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1970.47 As they increase in land 


_ area, the black areas are. beginning ~ 


to merge. toward each other. It 


„appears that by 1980 there could bé 


a black residential. belt following the 
curve of the river, in the area that 
was undesirable backswamp one 
hundred years ago. 
Other forces are coalescing to 
relocate the black population and in: 
the’ process destroy what viable 
communities once existed. In 1965 
a new Interstate highway was built 
through the middle of Claiborne 
Avenue, a main thoroughfare in the 
central city black community. Where 
there were once old oaks com-. 
parable’ to the ones on St. Charles, 
there are now concrete posts holding 
up more concrete. A Cultural Cen- 


‘ter was located just outside thé- 


French Quarter in the old black 
community of Treme. The plans 
called for the demolition of eight 
square blocks; by the. time con- 
struction began ‘in the early 1970s, 
410 families had been displaced. 
The Cultural Center is surrounded 
on all sides by six-foot barbed. 
wire fences and one must park in- 
side the gates to attend any func- 
tions. Thus the Center has been 
effectively cut off from the French 
‘Quarter which it was meant to 
border. The Louis Armstrong Park, 
on the site of the -former slave 
dancing grounds called Congo 
Square, is practically inaccessible to 
the surrounding black community. 

` Aside from the ‘efforts ` of. city 
officials to improve New Orleans at 
the seeming expense of blacks, private’ 
investors are having an impact as well. 
anne “renovation boom” experienced 
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by other large central cities has hit 
New Orleans with a vengeance. 
Colliseum Square, the Irish Chan- 
nel, Algiers Point all are previously 
black neighborhoods with good 
housing stock which have become 
targets of upper middle class white 
renovators. Housing prices in some 
ot these areas have doubled within 
a year or less. Many blacks, the 
elderly, and the poor are being 
displaced. And there is evidence 
that the renovators expect their 
neighborhoods to become increas- 
ingly white over the next five years. 
Although some houses of valuable 
architectural design are being sal- 
vaged, there is local concern over 
the fate of those displaced. What 
is good for the city is not always 
good for the poorer citizens, of 
whom New Orleans has a large 
proportion. 

All these factors have led to in- 
creasing levels of residential segre- 
gation for the city. Indexes of 
segregation show an increase from 
1940 (81.0) to 1960 (86.3) and then 
a slight decline for 1970 (83.1). 

The decline from 1960 to 1970 is 
probably a result of the develop- 
ment of a new section of the city 
known as “New Orleans East.” Al- 
though suburban in character; it is 
within the city limits and provides 
inexpensive housing and a large 
number of rental units. This is also 
the same area where a privately 
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developed all-black upper middle 
class neighborhood (Pontchartrain 
Park) was built in the 1950s. Since 
New Orleans East was only sparsely 
populated in 1960, the introduction 
of a black suburban enclave con- 
tributed to increasing the index of 
segregation. After whites and other 
blacks started moving out to the 
surrounding area, however, which 
occurred during the 1960s, the index 
declined. New Orleans East now has 
an even racial balance, but the belief 
among realtors and New Orleans 
residents who live there is that it 
will eventually become mostly black. 
When and if that happens, the index 
of segregation will probably rise 
once again. 


CONCLUSIONS 


New Orleans in the late 1970s 
is catching up with the rest of the 
country in both race relations and 
residential segregation. A largely 
black city has finally elected a black 
mayor, and black residential en- 
claves are merging into the ghettos 
characteristic of other large cities. 
As Taeuber says of old southern 
cities with remnants of the back- 
yard pattern, urban renewal is 
completing the process of “racial 
modernization. ® 

In 1980, the residential segregation 
score for New Orleans will no doubt 
be higher than previous scores. 
It cannot increase indefinitely, of 
course, but if current trends per- 
sist the score may.reach the low 
90s. A growing black population 
with nearly half of its members in 
poverty does not bode well for 
the integration of blacks into white 
middle class neighborhoods. The 
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By REYNOLDS FARLEY, SUZANNE BIANCHI, and DIANE COLASANTC 


ABSTRACT: This paper reports findings from a 1976 
study of the causes of racial residential segregation in 
_ the Detroit metropolis. One of the reasons for the per- 
sistence of high levels of segregation is white ignorance 
of the’ changing values of other whites. If all whites— 
especially real estate dealers and lenders—recognized the 
willingness of most whites to accept black neighbors, to 
remain in racially mixed areas and even to consider pur- 
chasing homes in neighborhoods which have black residents, 
the pattern of whites fleeing when blacks enter their neigh- 
borhood might be altered. Blacks overwhelmingly prefer 
mixed neighborhoods but are somewhat reluctant to move 
into a neighborhood where they would be the only black 
family because they fear the hostile reactions of whites. 
Blacks may also be ignorant of the changing racial at- 
titudes of whites and may overestimate the difficulties 
which would arise if they entered a white neighborhood. 
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INCE the early 1960s there have 


been important changes in the: 


opportunities available to blacks in 


the United 'States. Courts have over- | 


‘turned segregationist practices and 
numerous laws have been enacted at 


the local, state, and federal level to 


encourage a more racially integrated 


society. There is ample documen- 
-tation that blacks have made signifi- 
cant gains since 1960 in the eco- 
nomic and political spheres. 
Despite legislation and economic 
_ improvements, levels of racial resi- 
dential segregation in 1970 were 
approximately as great as they were 
decades earlier.2 The Taeubers’ in- 
_vestigation demonstrated that stable 
interracial neighborhoods were ex- 
tremely. rare in American cities of all 
‘sizes and in cities of each region. 


Long documented. the continued’ 
growth of the black population i in the 


largest urbanized areas from-1960 to 
1970—a growth that has been con- 
' ov” = “4 ; ‘ 


b 
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` 266. 


2. m Sørensen, K. Taeuber and J. Hollings? 
- worth, “Indexes of Racial Residential Segre- 
gation for 109 Cities in the United States, 
1940 to 1970,” 
1975) Tables-1 and 2; T. Van Valey, W. 
Roof and J.. Wilcox, “Trends in Residential 
Segregation: 1960-1970,” American Journal 
of Sociology (January 1977) Tables 1 and 2. 

3. K. and A. Taeuber, Negroes in Cities 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1965), 105-114. 


Economic argument 
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centrated within central cities. In i 


"1970, a very small proportion of 


blacks lived in suburbs and those | 
few who resided there tended to be © 
concentrated in’ largely black neigh- 
borhoods.® 

The residential segregation of 
blacks from whites remains the 


principal ‘barrier to further racial ~~ 


progress. ‘Residence patterns have 
the capability of aiding or hindering 


.the achievement of racial equality of 


opportunity —a fact explicitly recog- 


- nized in the use of busing to inte- 
- grate schools. To the extent that resi- 


dential segregation impedes. equal 
access to educational and employ- 
ment opportunities, it is an Impor- 
tant ‘social policy consideration. In 
addition, being neighbors affords a 
realm of contact-quite different from 
contact on the job or at school. A fully ` 
integrated society—if, that is -the 
goal—-necessitates opportunities for, 


-contact at such a level. 


If- policies are to be developed `~- 
which - will decrease racial resi- 
dential segregation, itis necessary to 
investigate those social processes 
and beliefs which currently confine 
whites and blacks to different neigh- 
borhoods. Traditionally there have. 
been three explanations for racial 
residential segregation: economic, 
institutional discrimination, and the 
preferences of blacks. 


The economic argument contends 
that racial residential segregation 


4. T a ‘How the Racial Composition 
of Cites Change,” Land Economics (August 
1975). 

5. B. Berry and J. Kasarda, Contemporary 
Urban Ecology (New York: Macmillan, 1977) 
Farley, “The ` 
Potential for. Residenhal Integration in Cites 
and Suburbs: Implications for the -Busing 
Controversy,” American pocigloatoal Review 
(October ha 605-608. 


exits primarily because blacks can- 


not afford more integration.’ That is, 
blacks donot have the financial 
resources to purchase or rent hous- 
ing in white areas of central cities or 


in suburban rings. While it is true - 


that even in 1977 black family in- 


come was, on average,. only 57 per-' à 


cent that of white families,® it is also 
true that blacks can afford a much 
more integrated situation than cur- 


rently exists. The Taeubers dem- - 


onstrated that income differences do 
not produce the segregation of 
blacks from whites.” High income 
whites, for instance, live in different 
neighborhoods than do high income 
blacks; and poor whites generally 
do not have poor blacks as their 
neighbors. - , 
It is also the case that whites in 
all income brackets are well repre- 
sented in the suburbs while blacks, 
regardless of their income, tend t 
live within the central city. In 1970, 
12 percent of all blacks in the Detroit 
urbanized area actually lived in the 
suburbs. However, if blacks had 
been represented in the suburbs in 
the same proportion as were whites 
with comparable incomes, one would . 
have expected 67 percent of the 
black families to reside in the 
suburbs.’ | 
Figure 1 shows-the proportion of - 
families at each income level living 
within the suburban ring of Detroit 
in 1970 and 1974. The proportion of 


6. U.S., Bureau of the Census, “Money, 
Income and Poverty Status of Persons in 
the United States: 1977,” Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-60, No. 116, Table 1. 

7. Taeuber and Taeuber, Negroes in Cities, 
Chap. 4, K. Taeuber, “The Effect of Income 
Redistribution on Racial Residential Segrega- 
tion,” Urban Affairs Quarterly (September 
1968). 

8. Hermalin and Farley “The Potential 
for Residential Integration m Cities and 
Suburbs: Implications for the Busing Con- 
troversy,” Table 4. 
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white, families in the ring is much 
higher than the proportion of blacks 
at each income level. Also, as tae 
income of white families rises, so 
does the proportion living in the sub- 
urban ring. For blacks, the proper- 
tion in the suburbs is essentic_ly 
constant for all income levels. Evan 
` though there is still a- sizable racial 
gap in average family income, blzck 
families already have sufficient _n- 
come to allow a much greater repre- 
sentation of blacks in white neixh- 
borhoods than currently exists. 


Institutional discrimination 


A second perspective is that tkere 
is a pervasive “web of discrim_na- 
tion” that prevents blacks fom 
freely competing for housing.® TE=re 
is ample evidence that real estate 
agents, apartment managers, lend- 
ords and suburban developers Lave 


` denied blacks access to housinz in 


white areas. In addition, the prac- 
tices of banks, financial institutions, 
local governments—through their 
control of zoning, building regala- 
tions and land development—and 
the federal government, thrcoigh 
FHA and VA regulations, have ron- 
tributed to racial residential seg- 
regation. In the past, violence and 
legal requirements, such as res -=ric- 
tive covenants,'! were used to zeep 
blacks in certain neighborhsods 
and exclude them.from white a72as. 
Since the end of world War II 
a variety of discriminatory policies 
have been overturned by the Federal 


9. National Academy of Sciences, Freedom 
of Choice in Housing (Washington: Nasional 
Academy of Sciences, 1972). 

10. A. Spear, Black Chicago: (Chicagc: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967) , 20-2; Chi- 
cago Commission on Race Relations. The 
Negro in Chicago (Chicago: Univers-ty of 
Chicago Press, 1922), Chap. V. 

11. C. Vose, Caucasians Only (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1967). 
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- FIGURE 1 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA BLACKS AND WHITES 
WHO LIVED IN THE SUBURBAN RING, 1970 AND 1974 ` 
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Source’ U.S., Bureau of the Census, Annual Housing Survey, 1974, Series M-170-74-5: i 
Tables B-1, B-4, C-1, and C-4. 


courts, and the Civil Rights-Act of 
1968 barred discrimination in the 
sale or rental of most housing. As a 
result, exclusionary tactics have 
come to depend more heavily upon 
subtler tactics such as the selec- 
tive steering of blacks to some 
neighborhoods and whites to others.” 

12. J. Saltman, “Implementng Open Hous- 


ing Laws Through Social Action,” Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science (October 1975). 


A Department of Housing and Urban 
Development study conducted in 
1977 discovered that in about one- 
quarter of the instances that pro- 
spective black renters or buyers ap- 
proached a realtor, they were sub- 
ject to discrimination.” 


13. U.S., Department of Housing and Ur- ' 
ban Development, “Background Information 
and Initial Findings of the Housing Market 
Practice Survey,” (1978), mimeographed. See 
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The continued operation of a web 
of discrimination is based upon 
the supposition that there is a 


strong demand on the part of almost - 


all whites for racially segregated 
neighborhoods. However, 
tional practices may remain in ef- 
fect long after they are desired. 
White attitudes have become pro- 
gressively more liberal with regard 
to housing opportunities for blacks. 
Not only do whites endorse the ideal 
of residential integration, they have 
‘become much more willing to live 
in integrated neighborhoods them- 
selves. The proportion of whites in 
national samples who said they 
would not be upset if a black with 
an income and education similar to 
their own moved .onto their block 
rose from 35 percent in 1942 to „84 
percent in 1972.14 i 
Increasingly, whites report they 
are willing to accept black neigh- 
bors and there is a growing recogni- 
tion by whites that they do not have 
the prerogative of excluding blacks.” 
When asked to decide whether 
“whites have the right to keep 
blacks out of their neighborhood 
if they want to” or whether “blacks 
have a right to live wherever they 
can afford to, just like white people,” 
only 9 percent of the whites in the 
Detroit area in 1976 answered that 
they had the right to keep blacks 


out. If realtors and public officials _ 


continue to encourage residential 


- a i 
also: D. Pearce, “Black, White and Many 
Shades of Gray: Real Estate Brokers and 
their Racial Practices,” (Ph.D. diss., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1976). 

14. P. Sheatsley, “White Attitudes Toward 
the Negro,” Daedalus (Winter 1966) Table 1; 
National Opinion Research Center, National 
Data Program in the Social Sciences, Tape. 
File of 1972 General Social Science Survey, ~ 
Question 46. 

15. D. Taylor, P. Sheatsley and A. Greeley, 
“Attitudes Toward Racial Integration,” 
Scientific American (June 1978). 43. | 


institu- ` 


` segregation, they may not be reflect- 


ing the values of the white public. 
The preferences of blacks 


There is also the view that resi- 
dential segregation results largely 
from the preferences of blacks to live 
with other blacks. Such a view is rot 
supported by empirical investiga- 
tions. A national study conducted in 
1969, for instance, found that three- 
quarters of the black respondents 
wished to live:in integrated neigh- 
borhoods, while only one black in 
six expressed a preference for an gll- 
black area.'® 

The riots of the 1960s and the 
emergence of separatism- and mili- 
tancy among blacks apparently did 
not reduce the desire of many blacks 
for mixed: residential neighborhoods. 
An analysis which focused. upon 
post-riot changes in the attitudes of 
Detroit blacks revealed that ve- 
tween 1968 and 1971, the proror- 
tion of blacks preferring racially 
mixed neighborhoods increased from 
57 to 62 percent.” 

The reality of, on the one hand, 
a highly segregated metropolitan 
area such as Detroit and, on the 
other hand, the increasing accept- 
ance of integrated living on the 
part of both blacks and whites 
invited a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the attitudes and pref- 
erences of Detroit area residents 
in 1976. Detroit‘is a particularly 
suitable location for such a stwdy. 
It is the. nation’s sixth largest city and 
is the hub of a highly segregated 


16. T. Pettigrew, “Attitudes on Race and 
Housing: A Social Psychological View,” in 
Segregation in Residential Areas, ed. A. 
Hawley and V. Rock (Washington: Narional 
Academy of Sciences, 1973) p> 44. 

17: H. Schuman and’S. Hatchett, 3lack 
Racial Attitudes: Trends and Complextites 
(Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 
1974), Table 1. 
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metropolitan area. About 45 per- 
cent of the city’s 1.5. million resi- 


dents were black in 1970 but only 4 


percent of 2.5 million suburban resi- 
dents were black.’® Since 1970, the 
city has become even -more black. 
One indicator of this is the racial 
composition of the public schools. 


-The proportion black in the city’s 


schools rose from 64 percent in 1970 


to 80 percent in 1976.% In es- 


~ tp 


_ Elementary and Secondary School Civil 
‘ Rights Survey (Tape file). 


sence, it appears that Detroit is be- 
coming a black-city imbedded in a 
white suburban ring. 

Data for this study were- gathered 
in the spring and summer of 1976. 
The target population consisted of 
heads of households or their spouses 
living in year-round housing units 
in the Detroit area. From the total 
of 1503 sample households selected, 
1134 interviews were obtained. 
Seven hundred and thirty-four whites 
and 400 blacks were interviewed 
yielding response rates of 78 per- 
cent and 71 percent respectively. 
Race of interviewer was controlled 
such that black respondents were 
always interviewed by blacks and 
white respondents by whites.”! 

The geographic distribution of the 
sample mirrored that of the area. 
Eighty-five percent of the white re- 
spondents lived in the suburbs but 
only 11 of the 400 blacks were 
suburban residents. The average age 
of respondents was 45 years for 
whites and 43 for blacks. On the aver- 


age, white household heads or their. 


spouses completed. 12.1 years of 


18. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States: 1977, Table 33. 
19. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population: 1970, PC(1)}-B24, Table 24. 
20. U.S., Office for-Civil Rights: Fall 1976 


21. S. Bianchi, “Sampling Report for the 
1976 Detroit Area Study,” (Ann Arbor, 
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school white blacks completed about 
one year or less. Median household 
income was about $18,500 for whites 
and $12,500 for blacks. Income 
levels are relatively high in Detroit 
and thus the average income of 
white households exceeds tbe na- 
tional average by about $4,000 while 
among blacks, the Detroit advantage 
is $2,500. The demographic char- 
acteristics of the respondents in this 
study correspond closely to inde- — 
pendent estimates of the same char- 
acteristics developed by a March, 
1976 Bureau of the Census survey. _ 

The interview contained a variety 
of questions assessing black and 
white receptiveness to differing 
levels of integration, knowledge of 
the area’s housing market and open 
housing laws, perceptions of the 
opposite race and perceptions of 
how one’s neighbors would react to 
integration. 


“THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
PREFERENCES OF BLACKS _ 
l . AND WHITES 


One of the primary aims of this 
study was to devise better measures 
of the neighborhood preferences of 
blacks and whites so that we could 
more completely describe those fac-. 
tors which impede residential in- 
tegration. We assessed neighborhood 
preferences of blacks and whites by 
presenting them with a series of 
cards depicting neighborhoods of 
differing racial composition. Each 
cord had 15 houses drawn on it. 
Some of the houses were white, 
some were black and one house— 
the most central house—was des- 
ignated as “your house.” A picture 
of these cards is shown in Figure 2. 


22. R. Farley, H. Schuman, S. Bianchi, D. 
Colasanto and S. Hatchett, “Chocolate City, 
Vanilla Suburbs: Will the. Trend Toward 


‘Racially Separate Communities Continue?” 
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_ “FIGURE 2 
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Neighborhood Diagrams for Black Respondents 
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Neighborhood Diagrams for White Respondents 


Using these cards, respondents 
were asked several questions about 
a hypothetical situation. Whites 
were to imagine that they were 
living in a neighborhood with no 
black families and then to imagine 
that one black family moved in. How 
comfortable would they feel in that 
situation? This question was re- 
peated for three more neighborhood 
cards, each showing more and more 


black families: three, five, and eight 
black ‘houses. After these qaes- 


_ tions, white respondents were asked 


whether they would try to move out 
of any of the neighborhoods where 


they indicated they were feel um- 


comfortable. 

Black respondents were presented 
with slightly different neighborhocd 
cards and a different hypothetical 
situation (also shown in Figure 5). 
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TABLE 1 


NEIGHBORHOOD PREFERENCES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 








NEIGHBORHOOD 


Finst SECOND 
COMPOSITION CHOICE CHOICE 
All-Black 12% 5% 
10 Blacks- 
4 Whites 14 55 
{oN 
7 Blacks- ; 
7 Whites 63 20 
2 Blacks— a 
12 Whites . 8 17 
All-White 2 3 
Total a 100% -100% 
N = 392 392 


‘ Blacks were asked to imagine that 
they were looking’ for a house and 
had found a nice one they could 
afford. ‘They were ‘requested to 
choose among five neighborhoods 
where this house could be located 
and pick the area which was most. 
attractive to them. The cards pre- 
` sented to blacks had either 0, 2, 7, 
10 or 14 black houses. They were 
then asked if there were any of 
these five neighborhoods they would 
not consider moving into. ° 

At first glance, the findings from 
these questions suggest that there 
will be few integrated- neighbor- 
hoods since blacks and whites prefer 
areas with very different racial com- 
positions. However, closer inspec- 
tion reveals that certain types of 
racially mixed neighborhoods may 
be appealing to both races. 

Table 1 presents the residential 
preferences of blacks in terms of how 
they ranked the hypothetical. neigh- 
borhoods. Blacks prefer to live in a 
neighborhood that has an equal 
number of-:black and white resi- 


4% 


ATTRACTIVENESS RATINGS © 


THIRD FOUATH FIFTH 

CHOICE CHOICE CHOICE 

21% 35% 27% 
18 10 2 
-14 2 „1 
40 32 3 
7 21 66 

100% -100% 100% — 

391 382 382 


dents. Sixty-three percent. selected 


this as their first choice and an ad- 
ditional 20 percent ranked- this 
neighborhood as second choice. The 
next most popular neighborhood 


was the one in which blacks are in ` 


the majority. Fourteen percent of the 
blacks thòught that a neighborhood 
with ten black houses and four white 
would be the most attractive and 55 
percent selected this as their second 
choice. The àll-white neighborhood 
was the least attractive to the ma- | 
jority of the blacks but the all- 
black neighborhood was also un- 
popular. Only 17 percent selected 
it as their first or second choice. 
When blacks were asked which of 
the five neighborhoods they would 
consider moving into, almost all of 
them—more than 90 percent— 
said they would move into a neigh- 
borhood that was already integrated; | 
that is, a neighborhood which al- 
ready contained eithér-10, 7 or 2 
blacks. There was much greater re- 
luctance to entering an all-black or 
an all-white neighborhood. Sixty 
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TABLE 2 
NEIGHBORHOOD PREFERENCES OF WHITE RESPONDENTS 
CoMFORTABLENESS RATING 
NEIGHBORHOOD ” Very SOMEWHAT SOMEWHAT VERY 
` COMPOSITION COMPORTABLE COMFORTASLE UNCOMFORTABLE UNCOMFORTABLE TOTAL N 
1 Black- f 
. 13 Whites 43% 33% — 18% 6% 100% 70€ 
3 Blacks- l 
11 Whites 26 26 15 100 705 
"5 Blacks- : 
9 Whites 18 27 . 29 . 100 705 
8 Blacks- l 
6 Whites 11 15 25 ' 4&8 100 706 


nine percent would consider the all- 


black area and 37 percent, the all- 
white. l - i 

Whites are not as amenable to 
residential integration as are blacks. 
- Table 2 presents the neighborhood 
preferences of whites. Although 


three-quarters of the whites would 
feel more comfortable with -one ~ 


black family in their neighborhood, 
this percentage drops steadily as the 
number of black families increases. 
Fifty-nine percent would be com- 
fortable with three blacks in their 
neighborhood; 44 percent would 
feel comfortable if whites were 
slightly in the majority but only 26 
percent of the whites would be 
comfortable if there were, more 
blacks than whites living in their 
neighborhood. i 

The majority of black respondents 
viewed a 50/50 racial mix as most 
desirable but such a mix would make 
the majority of whites uncomfort- 
able. That is, even though whites 
were not presented with the choice 
of a 50/50 racial mix, the majority 
said they would be uncomfortable 
in a neighborhood where five of the 
fifteen houses were occupied by 


_ blacks. 


- 


A consideration of what whites 
say they would do in the various 
situations reveals that whites wil 
generally tolerate some black neigt- 
bors but will leave if there are 


‘numerous blacks living close to 


them. Only 7 percent of the whites 
would try to.move upon the arrival 
of the first black family; with three 
black families, an additional 16 per- 
cent would try to move. The per- 
centage of whites who would move 
increases as more blacks are piz- 
tured and two-thirds of the whites 
would try to move by the time 
their neighborhood becomes majority 
black; that is, eight black families 


, and seven white. 


The neighborhood preferences of 
blacks: and whites seem incom- 
patible. Blacks favor living in nu- 
merically integrated neighborhoods; 
in fact, a neighborhood that has an 
equal number of black and wh:te 
families is the one they see as most 
attractive. For whites, on the other 
hand, desirable levels of racial mix- 


ture in neighborhoods are thcse 


situations in which whites are in the 
overwhelming majority. 

Three quarters of the whiczes 
would feel comfortable in neighbor- 
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hood A—an area ‘with one black— 
but“only 5 pércent of the blacks 
‘saw this type of area as attractive, 
that is, as their first or second 
choice. When we consider-a neigh- 
borhood with three black families — 
neighborhood B—its attractiveness 
_ for blacks increases but the propor- 
tion of whites who would feel com- 
fortable decreases to 59 percent. 
Neighborhood C—eight-blacks and 
seven whites—is very: attractive to 
_. blacks but only a little more than 
- one-quarter of the whites would feel 
comfortable in such an area. 
Although blacks and whites clearly 
have different, and apparently: in- 
compatible, preferences, it is pos- 


sible to interpret the data a bit more. 


optimistically. To do this it is neces- 
sary to consider how blacks and 
_ whites claim they would behave in 
various situations: would they move 
in or move out? 

‘The overwhelming majority of 
whites do not object to one black 
family in their. neighborhood and 
would not move away were one home 
sold to a black. In addition, there 
are a number of blacks—over one- 
third—who say they would be will- 
ing to be “pioneers” in an all-white 
area and for a few blacks, this type 
of neighborhood is most attractive. 
Thus, it appears that the prospects 
for minimally integrating some 
neighborhoods in the Detroit area 
are good. 

A similar situation exists when the 
prospects for a slightly greater de- 
gree of integration are considered. 
- Once there are blacks already living 
in a neighborhood, almost all blacks 


‘ say they would move in. Ninety- 


five percent of the blacks, for 
instance, would consider moving to 
a neighborhood which already con- 
tained two black families. Even 
though a neighborhood with this 
number of blacks is not as attractive 
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to whites, 76 percent of the whites 
say they would not try to move away 
from such ‘an area. Any vacancies 
that occur in such a neighborhood 
might be filled by either whites or 
blacks since half of the whites said — 
they would actually consider mov- 
ing into a neighborhood which con- 
tained three black families. 

Without a more detailed examina- 
tion of the preferences of whites and 
blacks, it is impdssible to predict the 
degree of neighborhood integration 
that we can expect or td specify how 
stable such integrated neighbor- 
hoods might be. It is reasonable 
to conclude that, despite the large - 
differences between blacks and , 
whites in what they define as the 
most desirable situation of neigh- 
borhood integration, both groups 
would accept a much greater degree 
of integration than currently exists. 


WHITE PERCEPTIONS OF THE: 
ATTITUDES OF OTHER WHITES 


To better understand the issues 
involved in the neighborhood choices - 
of whites, those who said they 
would try to move from one of the 
racially ` integrated neighborhoods 
were asked to state their reasons. 
The most frequent response— given 
by 40 percent of the 401 whites 
who said they would try to move— 
was that blacks would not keep up 
their property or that preperty values 
would decrease once blacks arrived. 
Approximately one-sixth of the 


_whites thought the crime rate would 


go“up or that they would nat be — 
safe living with blacks. Another one-.- 
sixth thought that blacks moving into 
the neighborhood signaled the be- 


ginning of an inevitable transition - 


to ‘an all-black-neighbeorhood. The 


remainder of the whites expressed | 
a variety of other reasons for leaving 
the integrated area. 


” 
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The concerns of whites, therefore, 
stem primarily from two sources: 
their perception of the process of 
neighborhood racial transition and 
their perception of the characteris- 
tics of black neighbors. Many whites 
think that if one black enters a 
neighborhood, the area will soon be- 
come all black. They may opt to 
move out sooner rather than later to 
minimize the racial difficulties and 
financial losses they anticipate. Thus 
when asked why he would leave an 
integrated neighborhood, one re- 
spondent replied: “Because if I 
stayed any longer, my house wouldn’t 
be worth anything.” One key com- 
ponent of this prediction is the belief 
that other whites do not want to 
live in integrated neighborhoods. 
Many whites may assume that oncea 
black moves into their area, that their 
white neighbors will quickly put 
their homes up for sale and that other 
whites who are looking for housing 
will not consider the neighborhood. 

In the 1976 Detroit Area Study, 
whites were asked what they thought 
the reaction of their neighbors and 
other whites in the metropolitan 
area would be to neighborhood inte- 
gration. In doing so, it was possible 
to assess the degree to which an in- 
dividual’s perception of other whites 
affects his or her own neighborhood 
preferences. 

In general, respondents viewed 
their neighbors as much less liberal 
on racial issues than they considered 
themselves to be. When asked if 
they would sell their own home to a 
black couple, 71 percent of the 
whites chose the liberal alternative 
—they would sell to a black. In ad- 


dition, when asked what they would 


do if their neighbors objected, 56 
percent of the whites claimed they 
would go ahead with the sale. By 
comparison only 31 percent thought 
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that their neighbors would sell to < 
black in the same situation. 

This ‘finding is consistent witk. 
earlier investigations which show 
that whites underestimate the will- 
ingness of their white neighbors to 
accept close interracial contact.” 
Eighty eight percent of the whites 
thought that a white child and a 
black child should be allowed to 
play together in the white child’s 
home, but only 37 percent of the 
whites thought that their neigh 
bors would approve of such inter 
racial contact. 

These perceptions. of what other 
whites would do, and how other 
whites feel about integrated neigh- 
borhoods, shape the residential pref- 
erences of whites. Whites see the.r 
neighbors as less tolerant of blacks 
than they are and this increases 
their likelihood of moving from a 
neighborhood blacks have entered. 
As evidence of this, it was fourd 
that 69 percent of the whites who 
thought that their neighbors wou_d 
not sell to a black couple say they 
would try to move away from an inte- 
grated neighborhood compared to 
59 percent of the whites who think 
their neighbors would be liberal 
and sell to a black. In addition, the 
perceived attitudes of other whites 
in the metropolitan area—those wno 
are potential homebuyers—affect 
whether or not an individual will 
try to move from an integrated. 
neighborhood. 

Both the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development study and 
private investigations demonstate 
that, despite the 1968 Civil Rigats 
Act, many realtors treat prospect.ve 
black clients differently and steer 


23. O. D. Duncan, H. Schuman and B 
Duncan, Social Change in a Metropol-ter 
Community (New York: Russell Sage, 1€737 
Table 43. 
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them away from white areas.” 
Realtors may also misperceive the 


racial attitudes of whites and may . 


underestimate the frequency with 
which whites would accept a black 
neighbor or move into an area where 
blacks are already living. 


WHITE PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BLACKS 


Many whites think that having 
blacks in their neighborhood will 
have negative consequences for the 
quality of life in their area. They 
may think that the. appearance of 
the neighborhood will deteriorate, 
that crime will rise and that the 
social class will change. Each of 
these potential consequences would 
make life in the neighborhood un- 
. pleasant and cause property values 
to decline- Thereforé the degree to 
which the perception of blacks by 
whites affects their willingness to 
live in racially integrated neigh- 
borhoods was investigated. . 

Whites were asked to evaluate 
several characteristics of the average 
black person and to compare them 
with those of the average white. It 
was found that many whites view 
blacks as having undesirable char- 
acteristics relative to whites. Half 
of the white respondents thought 
that blacks were not as quiet as. 
whites; 48 percent thought that 
blacks were not as moral as whites; 
and 59 percent claimed that blacks 
were more prone to violence than 
whites. Most importantly, 70 percent 
of the whites felt that blacks were not 


24. U.S., Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, “Background Informa- 
tion and Inital Findings of the Housing 
Market Practice Survey,” pp. 6-18; Saltman, 
“Implementing Open Housing Laws Through 
Social Action,” pp. 41-54; Pearce, “Black, 
White and Many Shades of Gray: Real Estate 
Brokers and their Racial Practices.” 
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‘as likely as whites to take good care | 


of their house and yard. . 

In every instance, those who per- 
ceive blacks as having negative 
characteristics are more likely to say 
that they would try to move out of 
a racially integrated neighborhood 
than those who do not perceive 
blacks negatively. These data are 
presented in Figure 3. The biggest 
difference, as expected, is for those 
who have varying perceptions of the 
ability of blacks to take good care of 
their property. Three-quarters of the - 
whites who think that blacks take 
less good care of their house and 
yard than whites say they would 
move out of a racially integrated 
neighborhood. By comparison, only- 
42. percent of the whites who think 
that blacks will take good care of 
their property say that they would © 
move away. 

Many of these attitudes of whites 
are based upon the assumption that 
if blacks come to live-in their neigh- 


- borhood, the blacks will be poorer 


and less well educated than the 
whites who already live there. 
Whites may feel that since the pro- 
spective black neighbors are in a 
lower social class, both the visible 
and intangible qualities of their 
neighborhood will be destroyed. 
This perception of the characteris- 


tics of blacks who enter white areas 


is erroneous. The Duncans’ investi- 
gation of Chicago% and the Taeu- 
bers?! study of ten major cities show ` 
that blacks who move into white 
neighborhoods are similar in social 
and economic status to whites who | 


~ already reside there. The process of 


neighborhood integration is defi- 
nitely not led by poor blacks who 


25. O. D. and B. Duncan, The Negro Popu- 
lation of Chicago’ (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957); Chap. VII. 

26. Taeuber and Taeuber, Negroes in 
Cities, pp. 154-173. A 
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enter well-to-do white areas. Rather, 
the blacks who replace whites have 
the financial ability to purchase bet- 
ter housing and their educational 
attainment typically exceeds that of 
the whites in the areas they enter. 
These investigations demonstrate 
that even in census tracts under- 
going substantial racial change, the 
socioeconomic status of black resi- 
dents at the end of a decade com- 
pared favorably tc that of the whites 
who lived in the area at the start of 
the ten-year span. 

Several barriers which prevent 
whites from accepting integrated 
neighborhoods have been identified. 
Whites perceive that other whites 
are opposed to residential integra- 
tion and feel that they will suffer 
personally if they do not move out of 
their neighborhood shortly after 
blacks enter. Many whites think that 
blacks would be undesirable neigh- 
bors because of differences in social 
class and in behavior. They fail to 
realize that the blacks who enter 
their neighborhoods would resemble 
them in social and economic standing. 


THE RELUCTANCE OF BLACKS TO 
ENTER WHITE AREAS 


Blacks are quite favorable to resi- 
dential integration, overwhelmingly 
prefer mixed neighborhoods, but are 
somewhat unwilling to move into a 
neighborhood where they would be 
the only black family. When asked 
why they would not move into an 
all-white neighborhood, blacks gen- 
erally responded that they were con- 
cerned about the reactions of the 
whites who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. Thirty-four percent of the 215 
black respondents who would not 
consider moving into a white area 
thought that white neighbors would 
be unfriendly to them and make 
the lone black family feel un- 
welcome. An additional 37 percent 
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thought they would feel uncomfort- 
able for other reasons (“I don’t lik= 
people looking at every move you 
make”). One-sixth of the blacks e»- 
pected even more serious conse- 
quences of being the first black to 
integrate a neighborhood—they ar- 
ticipated that there would be violence 
and a real danger of physical harm 
to themselves, their families cr 
their homes. 

» Itis possible that blacks overest_- 
mate white hostility to neighbo-- 
hood integration. Although many 
blacks thought that a black family 
would not be welcome in the sub- 
urbs of Detroit, 73 percent of the 
suburban whites in this study said 
they would feel either very or some- 
what comfortable with one black 
family in their neighborhood. It ap- 
pears that blacks are not aware that 
many whites would accept residen- 
tial integration and that a major rea- 
son why blacks are unwilling to seek 
out housing in predominantly whi-e 
neighborhoods is that they fear tke 
reaction of their new white neighbors. 

Not only do blacks perceive 
whites as unwilling to toleraze 
neighborhood integration, they also 
think that white home owners 
discriminate against blacks. Blacks 
were asked the following question: 
“Do you think that in the Detrcit 
area many, some or only a few blacxs 
miss out on good housing because 
white owners won't rent or sell to 
themP,” Forty-seven percent of the 
blacks thought that many blacks 
missed out on good housing because 
of discrimination of this type. Those 
blacks who thought that there was 
discrimination by individual whites 
were less likely to want to move 
into an all-white neighborhood. 

Interestingly enough, there was 
no relationship between the willing- 
ness to move into an all-white arza 
and the perception that blacks 
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missed out on good housing he cake 
of the discriminatory . practices .of 
white real estate agents. Half of the 
blacks thought that many blacks 
missed out on housing because of 
discrimination by - realtors. How- 
ever, they were just as likely: to 
consider moving into an all-white 

neighborhood—63 percent would 
consider this—as were blacks who 
thought that discrimination by. real 
estate agents was not so widespread. 
It is the perception of the feac- 
ion of individual whites— specifi- 
cally those whites who are poten- 
tial neighbors—that is important in’ 
determining whether or not a black 
will consider moving into a particu- 
lar neighborhood. While blacks see 


+ 


A 


institutional discrimination, as an,- 


important problem, ‘this perception 


does not determine whether they . 


view ‘white areas -as desirable. 
Rather, it is the, perceived char- 


acteristics of white. résidents ` of . 


those areas that is the important 
determinant. If blacks view whites 
as receptive, then they will consider 
being “pioneers” 


If they think that the white residents 


of the neighborhood, would react - 


negatively, they do not want to move 
into the neighborhood. 

© At the beginning of this study; we 
thought that two other barriers might 


prevent blacks- from considering ` 


housing in white areas;-‘first, a 


misperception of their own economic 
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in a white area. 
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abilities and, soni a Coin 
ment ‘to live within the black 
community. . 

Demographic studies show that 


economic differences betwéen the. 


races do not account for residential 
segregation, but we do not know if 
blacks are knowledgeable about their 
ability to purchase homes in white 
areas of the city and in the suburban 
ring. It was thought that they might 
overestimate the cost of such hous- 
ing and fail to seek housing that 
they could actually afford. To deter- 
mine whether this was true, Detroit 
area respondents were asked how 
much they thought a single family 
home would cost in a largely white 
section of the city and in several 
suburbs. They were then asked if 
they thought that many blacks could 
afford to live in each area. Blacks 
quite accurately assessed the cost 
of housing and realized that very 
many blacks could afford to live in 
those areas of middle-class housing. 
If blacks fail to live in white 
neighborhoods it is not because they 
overestimate the cost of housing. 
Some blacks may .feel that for 
ideological or cultural reasons it is 
undesirable to live in a neighbor- 
hood where one has only white 
neighbors. They may perceive that 
they have a responsibility to the 
black community. Detroit area blacks 
were asked the following question: 
“Suppose a black pérson moved out 
of his all-black neighborhood into 
a mostly white neighborhod. What 
do you think other black people 
would say about this person? Would 
they say he was moving into that 


mostly white neighborhood because - 


he wanted a better home, or that he 
was deserting the black community, 
or what?” Four-fifths of the blacks 
chose the first alternative and only 
one-fifth said that a black moving to 


a white area,was deserting the black: 


1u 


eeu: In addition, ‘the percep- 
tion of the reaction of other blacks 
to this issue is not important in de 
termining whether or not the re 
spondent would consider moving into 
an all-white neighborhood. Thirty- 
seven percent of the blacks who chose 
the first alternative would consider 
an all-white neighborhood, as would 
the same percentage of blacks who 
thought that the black person would 
be deserting the black community. 
Therefore, neither the perception 
of the cost of housing in white areas 
nor the perception of the reactions 
of other blacks is an effective barrier 
to the willingness of blacks to live 
in white “neighborhoods. The pr- 
mary factor was the perception cf 
the reaction of whites to having 


‘black neighbors. 


During the three decades since 
the end of World War II, there have 
been substantial changes in racial 
attitudes and real improvements in 
the status of blacks. Almost all state 
imposed’ policies of racial dis- 
crimination and racial isolation have 
been overturned by federal cou-t 
rulings. Barriers to political par- 
ticipation have been removed and, 


_in all sections of the nation, blacks 


serve on juries, act as judges, and 
are elected to office. Although tke 
income of blacks lags far behind that 
of whites—black families in 1977 
had an average purchasing power 
equivalent to that of white families 
in 1954—-occupational gains are evi- 
dent and many more than token 


- numbers of blacks work at prestigioas 


jobs once reserved for whites.” 
The area in which the least prog- 
ress has been made is neighbcr- 
hood segregation since racial isola- 
tion in cities is almost as great 
now as it was at the end of the 
27. U.S., Bureau of the Census, “More+ 


Income and Poverty Status of Families anc 
Persons In the United States: 1977,” as & 
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great Depression; and suburbs are 
approximately as white now as they 
were prior to the post World War II 
‘building boom. In 1954, the Su- 
preme Court stated that racial seg- 
‘regation in schools may affect the 
hearts and minds of black children 
in ways unlikely ever to be undone.¥ 
Although we do not know that resi- 
dential segregation has similar dele- 
terious consequences for all blacks, 
it contributes to the segregation of 
‘schools and may severely restrict 
occupational choices for many blacks. 
Residential -segregation, we pre- 
sume, also has adverse consequences 
for whites by encouraging prejudice 
` and stereotyping. 
Programs to guarantee equal ‘op- 
portunities in housing should, on the 
one hand, capitalize upon the chang- 
ing racial attitudes and, on the other, 
stress enforcement of existing laws. 
Whites are increasingly willing to 
accept black neighbors. One impor- 
tant feason for the persistence of 
high levels of neighborhood racial 
segregation is white ignorance of the 
. changing values of other whites. If 
all whites—especially real estate 
dealers and lenders—recognized 
the willingness of most whites to ac- 
cept black neighbors, .to remain in 
racially mixed areas and even to con- 
sider purchasing housing in neigh- 
borhoods which have black resi- 
dents, the pattern of whites fleeing 
when blacks enter their neighbor- 
hood might be altered. Furthermore, 
if whites realized that the blacks who 
are likely to move into their neigh- 
borhoods will be their socioeco- 
nomic equals, their objections to 
residential integration might decline. 
Blacks may also be ignorant of the 
changing racial attitudes of whites 
and may overestimate the hostility ` 
they would confront if they entered 


28. Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 
483 (1954), 
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a white neighborhood. There is a 
long history’ of violence in the De- 
troit area and knowledge of past 
harassment of blacks who dared to 
move into white neighborhoods is 
likely more widespread and, per- 
haps, more influential than is knowl- 
edge of current attitudes of whites. 
In addition, blacks may under- 
estimate the pervasive endorsement 
of racially mixed neighborhoods by 
their own-black peers. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1968 bans 
discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing. This law, at best, has 
been partially effective. Practices of 
steering whites and blacks to distinct 
neighborhoods~occur frequently in 


. Detroit and other metropolitan areas. 


Few individuals or realtors- have 
been prosecuted and convicted of 
violating the civil- rights of prospec- 
tive black buyers. Furthermore, the 
general public appears rather ig- 
norant of open housing laws. In 
this Detroit study, respondents were 
asked if they knew of any laws 
which prohibit discrimination in the 
sale or rental of housing. Thirty- 
seven percent of the whites and 
more thar one-half of the blacks— 
52 percent—did not know of such 
laws, although they had been on the 
books for almost a decade. If a na- 
tional program publicized the exist- 
ing open housing laws and censured 
violators, racial residential segrega- 
tion might decline. 

In addition to enforcing current 
laws against housing discrimination, 
special police protection should be 
provided to newly integrated neigh- 
borhoods. Black fears of integration 
may be prompted by.the violent re- 
actions of a few whites who strongly 
oppose the entry of blacks. In such 
‘circumstances, strong steps should 
be taken to ensure ‘the civil rights 
of all concerned. 

Current levels of racial residential 
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segregation reflect.not only the dis- 
criminatory tastes-of individuals but 
the explicit policies of a panoply of 
governmental authorities: FHA and 
VA decisions not to loan money to 
blacks who wished to enter white 
areas; the National Defense high- 
way system which made suburban 
and exurban commuting easy; zon- 
ing laws which restricted housing 
choices for a large segment of the 
population, and numerous :school 
boards which designated some 
schools and areas for blacks and 
others for whites.” Although the 
, ideal of equal opportunities in hous- 
ing is consistent with the basic con- 
stitutional values which are widely 
endorsed in our society, there has 
never been a national commitment 
to overcome the legacy of past dis- 
criminatory policies. Seldom, if 
ever, -have the presidents of the 
United States, the secretaries of 
HUD, top administrators at the FHA 
or VA, mayors, or school officials 
stressed the importance of providing 
equal housing opportunities for all 


29. For a description of many of these 
practices see: D. L. Foley, “Institutional 
and Contextual Factors Affecting the Hous- 
ing Choices of Minority Residents,” in 
Hawley and Rock, Segregation in Residential 
Areas, pp. 85—148. 
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citizens. If leaders spoke out force- 
fully and frequently on this topic, at- 
titude changes would occur more 
rapidly and future censuses would 
report that many more blacks and 
whites live in. the same neigh- 
borhoods. 3 

In summary, six policy recom- 
mendations are offered which have 
been derived from this investigatian 
of racial attitudes, and residential 
segregation: 

_ Make whites aware that other 
whites are not as prejudiced as they 
may think. 

Make whites aware that blacks of 
equal status will be their new neigh- 
bors if residential integration be- 
comes a reality. 

Make blacks aware that whites are 
not as hostile to neighborhood intz- 
gration as they may think. 

Make both blacks and whites 
aware that it is illegal to discriminate 
in the sale or rental of housing. 

Prosecute realtors or home owners 
who violate the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 or who threaten the civil rights 
of those blacks who enter a white 
area. . 

Have national and local leaders 
stress the importance of equal hots- 
ing opportunities. 
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Racial Change and Social Policy 
ee 
a ' By THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 


ABSTRACT: Five major trends in contemporary American 
-racé relations are specified and discussed: (1) the ‘discon- 
tinuities of social change, with uneven progress. within 
and across institutions; (2) two contrasting processes, one 
benefitting the black middle class and the other restraining ` 
the black poor; (3) the altered nature of racial discrimination, 
from blatantly exclusionary practices -to-more subtle, pro-. 
‘cedural, ostensibly “non-racial” forms centered upon demo- 
graphic trends, housing patterns, and. spatial arrangements; 

~ (4) racial attitude changes, with greater rejection of racial ’ 
injustice among whites combined with continued resistance _ 
to the measures, needed to correct the injustice; and (5) the . 
shifting demographic base, of American race relations, from 
the national era of 1915-1945, through the metropolitan 
era of 1945-1970, to the present era of movement away from _ 
large cities, the Northeast, and. the Midwest. Each of these 

' trends are shown. to intersect in important ways with the 
structural linchpin of modern race relations: the maldis- 
tribution of blacks and whites ‘throughout metropolitan. 
‘areas. Finally, six practical guidelines for future racia E 
policies in urban areas are offered. ; 


- 


Thomas Pettigrew is Professor of Social Psychology and Sociology at Harvard 
University. A native southerner, he received his B.A. from the University of . 
Virginta in 1952 and his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1956. A spectalist in race relations 
throughout his career, Pettigrew has focused on black-white issues in the United 
‘States, together with comparative work in South Africa and the United Kingdom. 
He is the author of A Profile of the Negro American (1964)-and Racially Separate 
or Together? (1971); and editor of Racial Discrimination in the United States (1975). 


An extended version of this paper appears as a chapter in a volume edited by Arthur P. 
Solomon from a Conference on ‘Alternative Forms of Urban Growth and Development ai the 
Joint Center of Urban Studies at M. LT. and Harvard University in 1977. ' 
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RACIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL POLICY 


MERICAN Tace ver have, 
experienced dramatic changes, 


especially since World War II. And - 


even the basic outliries of the field 
that were valid in the 1960s are 
questionable now. From the dual 
macro and micro perspectives of de- 
mography and social psychology, this 
paper will focus on these rapid racial 
shifts and their policy implications. 


FIVE MAJOR TRENDS 


The discontinuities of social 
change l 


Race relations of the United States 
have undergone profound altera- 
tions in the last third of a century. 
But no social change of such pro- 
portions occurs smoothly and con- 
sistently either within or across in- 
stitutions. Sweeping and fundamen- 
tal alterations necessarily entail 
considerable confusion and am- 
biguity; indeed, the discontinuities 
of traditional customs side-by-side 


with new practices is the hallmark- 


of transitional periods between two 
radically diverse eras. Obviously, 
America has been transversing pre- 
cisely .such, a transitional period: 


in racé relations during the past: 


generation. 

As with adolescence, transitional 
periods are awkward. The society 
must haltingly develop a new equi- 
librium and a new, at least par- 
tial, consensus. The political left 
views the process as too slow; the 
right as dangerously rapid. More- 
over, the awkwardness and contro- 
versy are exacerbated when, as with 
race relations, both national symbols 
and social structure are deeply im- 
plicated. The treatment of black 
Americans has been a national issue 
since ‘our beginning; it has been 
persistently our key domestic issue” 
of conflict; and it has shaped and 
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contorted orn of our social struc- 
ture. Understandably, then, the end 
of_ this. transitional ` “period is not 
yet in sight. ~ ; l 
This perspective emphasizes thet 


` Gunnar Myrdal’s hopeful model cf 


a “benign circle’ was only pa- 


‘tially accurate. Myrdal, in his cla: 


sic An American Dilemma,! argued 
that America’s institutional racism 
constituted a “vicious circle” whee 
each of the major social instite- 
tions, through its own discrimina- 
tory practices, contributed to the 


_discrimination and exclusion ef 


blacks in other institutions. But, ke 
pointed out, once racial change be- 
gan there should emerge a “benign 
circle,” with the same cumulative 
effect of interlocking institutional 
practices that produced the “vicious 
circle’:now operating in reverse. 
Myrdal’s hope for the future, as 
with most of his insights, proved 
in large part correct. But experience 
taught us an important qualificatioa. 
The reverse action of the “benign 
circle” does not flow irresistably. 
Progress in one realm, say indus- 
trial jobs, will mean: little as long as 
gains are not forthcoming in anoth=1 
realm, say’the ability to reside -n 


_the suburbs’ near the jobs. These 


discontinuities across institutional 
sectors can greatly impede soch 
change. “And they can raise amc 
later frustrate the hopes of black 
people—a situation that contributec 
directly to the urban riots of he 
1960s.” 


1. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemme 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1944), 2p 
75-78. 

2. Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of she 
Negro American (New York: Van Nostraad-~ 
Reinhold, 1964), chap. 8; Thomas F. Pet- 
grew, “Social Evaluation Theory: Conver- 
gences and Applications,” ım Nebraske 
Symposium on Motivation, 1967, ed. David 
Levine (Lincoln: University of Nebrask= 
Press, 1967), pp. 241-311; Thomas F. Pat- 
grew, Racially Separate or Together? (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1971), chap. 7. 
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Levitan, Johnston, and Taggart 
provide an assessment of differen- 
tial black gains during the 1960s.° 
By their indicators, black progress 
was greatest in employment and 
earnings and next greatest in edu- 
cation. Blacks actually gained on 
whites in absolute as well as rela- 
tive terms in these realms. Next 


these authors list income advances,. 


though the absolute dollar gap ‘be- 
tween the races actually widened. 
Health is fourth in the order of 
improvements. Yet black health may 
not have improved in comparison . 
to white health; life expectancies 
over the decade rose for black 
women but actually déclined slightly 
for black men. Some political gains 
were made, though they hardly 
constitute a black breakthrough into 
the circles of power and decision- 
making. The Voting Rights Act of 
1965 led to dramatic rises in black 
voters and officeholders, especially 
in the South.’ Yet today, after a 
more than six-fold increase since 
1967, the over 4,500 black elected ` 
officials comprise less than one per- 
cent of the nation’s elected officials. 
And the number of black-owned 
businesses has actually declined 
since 1960. Finally, housing is 
judged to be the institution wit- 
nessing the least racial improve- 
ment. While housing quality ad- 
vanced markedly for blacks during 
the 1960s, this gain remained less 
than that of whites and took place 
within the context of an intense and 
unremitting pattern -of residential 
segregation by race throughout ur- 
ban America. 


Farley reviews these same trends - 


‘ F 
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3. Sar A. Levitan, William B. Johnston, 
and Robert Taggart, Still a Dream: The 
Changing Status of Blacks Since 1960 (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1975). 
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E the 1970s.* In general, Far- 
ley finds that many of the favorable 
trends for blacks—such‘as the edu- 
cation of the young, occupations 
of the employed labor force, and 
female earnings—continue through 
the lean early seventies. But Farley 
also finds the continuation of a. 
number of negative trends -that dis- 
proportionately affect lower-status 
blacks—a sharp rise in the number | 
of female-headed households, and 

‘éxtremely high rates of unemploy- . 
ment and nonparticipation in the 
-labor force among black men. These 
dual ‘considerations introduce the © 
next of the five trends. _ 


Two contrasting processes 


Andrew Brimmer writes, “Within 
the Negro community, there appears 
to be a deepening schism between 
the able and the less able, between 
the well-prepared and. those with 
few skills.”> While some economists 


- have challenged Brimmer’s evi- 


dence of a growing schism among 
blacks in income, occupational and 
educational trends tend to support 
his general argument. The civil 
rights movement of the sixties did 
make a fundamental difference ‘in 
the lives of younger, educated 
blacks, but it achieved only modest 
gains for older, less-educated blacks.. 
The movement’s goals were gen- 
erally status and dignity oriented 
for the> black middle class rather 


than bread-and-butter issues for the 


black working class. 
The black middle class has mark- 
edly expanded in recent years. If- 


4. Reynolds Farley, “Trends in Racial 
Inequalities. Have the Gains of the ‘1960s 
Disappeared in the 1970s?” American Socio- 
logical Review 42 (April 1977): 189-208. 

5. Andrew F. Brimmer, “Economic Prog- 
ress of Negroes in the United States: The 
Deepening Schism,” Unpublished Speech at 
Tuskegee Institute (22 March 1970), p-3. 
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one adopts a rough definition of 
middle-class status in terms of em- 
ployment, education, and real in- 
come, then about two-fifths of blacks 
are now middle-class, contrasted 
with only one-twentieth of blacks 
in 1940, and about two-thirds, of 
whites at present. Hence, 38 per- 
cent of employed blacks in 1974 
were either in white-collar or skilled 
blue-collar occupations; 64 percent 
of employed whites had such posi- 
tions. The 1970 percentages of 
adult blacks and whites who were 
high school graduates were 38 and 
65. Likewise, 38 percent of black 
families had ‘incomes over $10,000 
during 1974 compared to 67 — 
of white families.® 

Given this phenomenal growth i in 
the black middle class, combined 
with an almost doubling of the black 
population since 1940, if is safe to 
estimate that over 90 percent of 
black families of middle-class status 
today are first generation middle 
class. And like other first generation 
middle-class families, they are typi- 
cally anxious to consolidate their 


newly-gained status and pass it on to . 


their children. Indeed, Duncan 
demonstrates with 1962 census data 
how difficult it has been: in the 
past for the black middle class .to 
retain their status across genera- 
tions.” Black men who originated 
in upper status families tended to 
slide down, Duncan found, while 
such white men tended to retain 
their status. And black men who 
originated in lower status families 


6. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 38 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1971), p. 79; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-23, No. 54 (Wash- 
ington, DC: USGPO, 1975), pp. 27, 75. 

7. Otis Dudley Duncan, “Pattern of Occu- 
pational Mobility Among Negro Men,” 
Demography 5 (1968): 11-22. , 
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were likely to remain there, while 
similar white men were likely to 
move up. 


The rapid growth of the black 
middle class raises a methodological 


‘point for comparative racial re- 


search. Social scientists often de- 
ceive themselves and others into 
thinking that they have “equated” 
for socioeconomic status across race 
by controlling solely for present 
education, occupation, and/or im- 
come, without checking on wealth 
and recency of status. 

Other implications are politica.. 
Militant black ideology today em- 
phasizes group unity, precisely be- 
cause unity’is increasingly difficult 
to achieve as the growing middle 
class acquires interests that conflict 
with those of poor blacks. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was probably the 
last black national leader who could 
appeal to a wide spectrum across 
black America. 

A further political effect involves 
white Americans. Black poverty :s 
largely beyond the purview of most 
whites. But the enlarging black 
middle class, with its new jobs in 


- formerly all-white settings, is highly 


conspicuous to whites. This differ- 
ential association process lends 
visible: support to the widely-held 
white contention that the critical 
aspects of racial injustice were cor- 
rected during the civil rights era of 
the 1960s. 

This -sanguine fiction is further 


supported -by the arguments of 
conservatives who wish to give 


racial change a low national priority. 
These observers select data that 
reflect the expansion of the black 
middle class. Liberals counter by 
selecting data that reflect the in- 
significant changes in*the lives of 
the majority of black citizens. Both 
are partly right and partly wrong. 
The full evidence is more complex. 
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We have been witnessing two di- 
verging processes within black 
America, and projections of race 
relations into the future ‘must con- 


sider both, 


T he altered nature of racial 
-' discrimination 


l Growing class disparities within 
black America do not imply that 
race relations problems are evolving 
_into economic problems. Racial dis- 
crimination lives on in many forms, 
but its ‘character has fundamentally 
changed since World War II. 
Older forms of institutional. dis- 
crimination generally invoked total 
exclusion of blacks or a rigid color 
-line above which blacks could not 
rise. Such blatant mistreatment be- 
came relatively easy to attack in the 
federal courts and later in the 1964 
Civil Rights and 1965 Voting Rights 
Acts. Consequently, over recent 
- decades, these older, direct, primary 
forms have been replaced by second- 
ary racial discrimination that is:more 
indirect, more subtle, more proce- 
dural, more ostensibly nonracial, 
and more centered upon spatial 
arrangements, demographic trends, 
‘and housing patterns. 

The counterattack to this prolifera- 
tion of secondary discriminatory 
_forms has necessarily emphasized 
results and outcomes. through af- 
‘firmative recruitment, enrollment; 
„and hiring programs, Earlier case- 
by-case enforcement of antidiscrimi- 
nation laws proved ineffective be- 
cause complaints were typically 
nonstrategic.® Systematic patterns of 
discrimination require systematic 
patterns of reform and enforcement. 
The relative. success of these new 


8. Leon Mayhew, hae and oual Oppor- 
. tunity: A Study of the Massachusetts Com- 
‘mission Against Discrimination (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1968). 
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procedures, at least for middle- 


class goals, is amply attested to by- 
the ferocity of the attacks upon 


affirmative action procedures and” 
what is misperceived to be “racial 
quotas” ~ and 
tion.”? The mixed judgment in 
Bakke ` leaves the future status of 


ek . . * 
reverse discrimina- _ 


t 


these procedures in question; but — 


there is no question as to ‘the need 
for them if positive racial change 
is to continue in America. 


Racial attitude changes 


White resistance to many forms 


-of racial change has declined while 


black insistance has risen over, the 
past two decades. But these broad 
generalizations require qualification. 


White America’s attitudés on a, 


wide range of racial issues have 
modified sharply. These modifica- 
tions are especially notable in the 
improved stereotypes of blacks and 
in Support of the eradication of the’ 
more direct forms of racial, dis- 


crimination. For example, in 1942-- 


only 42 percent of-whites believed 
that blacks had the same intelligence 
as whites; but by 1956 this per- 


“9. “Misperceived” is employed because of , - 
the conceptualization problems involved in - 


these two terms. To use “quota” recalls the 
blatant exclusionary practices of ngid cetling 


limits. Today’s affirmative action goals set ~ 


floor targets. The two are barely related - 


unless there is a strict zero-sum situation 
in operation—not'a typical situation yet in 
America. “Reverse discrimination” 
a mirror-image reversal of the traditional 


patterns of discrimination against black . 


Americans—clearly a notion divorced from- 
history. In a less strict sense, the term 
has been loosely used to desoribe poorly 
structured and administered affirmative ac- 
tion programs, such as the dual track, fixed 


- number of slots system of the medical” 


school of the University of California at 
Davis that was struck down in Bakke. But 
such questionable procedures are: neither’ 
inherent in nor typical of affirmative action 
Preece : u 


w 


implies ` 
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“centage had risen to 78 where it 
has remained. Likewise, where back 
in 1942 only 30 percent of whites 
felt blacks “should go to the same 
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Sncréatingly ‘reject racial injustice 
in principle but are reluctant to 
accept the measures necessary to 
. eliminate the injustice. 

Some of this long-term improve- 


schools as whites,” ‘this figure rose 
steadily to 49 by 1956, 70 by 1965, ment is accounted for by popula- 
and 86 by 1972.1° And while only tion replacement: older, bigoted 
42 percent of whites in 1942 thought whites have been dying over these 
“Negroes should have as good a years and have been replaced by 
chance as white people to get any younger, more tolerant whites. But 
kind of job,” 81 percent thought so most of this change actually re- 
by 1965 and 95 percent by 1972.14 flects shifting positions of whites 
But there are revealing exceptions who -have lived through the period 
to this. general . trend. “Negroes as adults. And social psychologi- 
shouldn't push themselves’ where cal research has repeatedly shown 
they are not wanted” was disagreed ' that these individual shifts typically 
with by only 27 percent of whites -take place after—not before-—major 
in 1963 and 23 percent in 1977.!*. structural changes have occurred in 
Another striking example i isafforded American race relations.“ Thus, 
- by the issue of “busing.” While 41 only 38 percent of white southern 
percent of a national sample of -parents sampled by Gallup in 1963 
adult Americans told Harris Survey had no objection to their children 
interviewers in early 1971 that they attending school with “a few” black 
were unwilling‘to have school chil- children. But court-ordered school 
dren bused for integration in their desegregation soon after began to 
communities, 69 percent were un- sweep through the region, and white 
willing by March 1972 following southem parents steadily changed 
then President Nixon’s televised their minds after the accomplished 
attacks upon the process: These and fact: 62 percent had no objections 
other exceptions to the trend of two years later in 1965/ 78 percent 
improving racial attitudes suggest a by’ 1969, 83 percent by- 1976.% 
general panes: white Americans Notice: that this fait accompli phe- 
`>- nomenon contradicts the popular 


10. Mildred A. Schwartz, Trends in White 
Attitudes Towards Negroes, (Chicago,. IL: 
National Opinion Research Center, 1967); 
and Andtew -M. Greeley and Paul B. 
Sheatsley,: 


Policy: Inequality and Justice, ed. Lee Rain- 
water (Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974), pp. 
241-50. 

11. Schwartz, Trends in White Attitudes; 
and James A. Davis, 1972 General Social 
Survey (Chicago, IL: National Opinion 
Research Center, 1973). ` 

12. Paul B. Sheatsley, “White Attitudes 
Toward the Negro,”. in The Negro Anieri- 
can, ed. Talcott Parsons - and Kenneth B. 
Clark (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), 
pp. 303-~24;- and James A. Davis, 1977 
General Social Survey (Chicago, IL: National 
Opinion Research Center, 1978). 
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“Attitudes Toward Racial Inte- 
gration,” in Social Problems and Public ,’ 
“‘ment and Racial Attitude Change, 1956- 


- . Thomas F. Pettigrew, °‘ 


misconceptions that aftitude change 
must always precede behavioral 
change or that successful’ institu- 


‘13. Roberto Fernandez, Cohort on 


1976-7, (Honors Thesis, Department of 
Sociology, Harvard University, 1978). 

14. Herbert H. Hyman and Pau! B. Sheats- 
ley, “Attitudes Toward Integration,” Scien- 
tific American 211 (July 1964): 16-23, and 
‘Complexity and 
Change ın -American Racial’ Patterns: A 
Social Psychological View,” in le 
American, pp. 325-59. 

15. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or To- 
gether?,.p. 176; and Gallup Poll Index, 
Repòrt No. 127 (Princeton, NJ: American 
Institute- of eas Opinion, F eee 1976). 
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tional reforms must await massive- 
attitude support. Notice, too, that 
this same fait accompli effect can 
also- operate in reverse direction; 
thus, 
retrogression in white racial atti- 
tudes following the Supreme Court’s 
publicized ruling in the 1978 Bakke 
case. . 
Dramatic racial events, such as the 
tragic assassination of Dr. King in 
1968, have also been shown to 
alter positively white racial atti- 
tudes.1® But even in this extreme 
situation, the particular whites who 
changed the most were those who 
were already the most open to 
racial alterations. 

Black attitude shifts need to be 
qualified in terms of age and region. 
The 1954 Supreme Court ruling 


against school segregation had an . 


enormous effect on raising the hopes 
of black Americans of all ages." But 
heightened militancy and alienation 
from white society is most notable 
among young blacks who were bom 
after the decision, grew up with the 
civil rights movement, and never 
experienced the full force of tradi- 
tional American racism. Similarly, 
black northerners never knew the 
full depths of southern, racial op- 
pression, and have in recent years 
witnessed less’ structural improve- 
ment in their region than black 
southerners.'® Consequently, just as 
the relative deprivation hypothesis 
would predict,” younger black 


16. Robert T. Riley and Thomas F. Petti- 
grew, “Dramatic Events and Attitude 
Change,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 34 (November 1976): 1004~15. 

_ 17. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro 
- American, pp. 184-5. 

18. Peter Goldman, Report From Black 
America (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1970). 

19. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or To- 
gether?, chap. 7. 
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Northerners represent the most mili- 
tant sector and older black south- 
erners the least. But, as Schuman 
and Hatchett properly warn, “talk: 
centers too much on sweeping 
transformations of the total black 
population.”** Though these inves- 
tigators themselves found significant 
shifts among Detroit blacks between 
1968 and 1971, they point out that 
opinion changes among blacks have 
largely moved the group politically 
from a conservative stance to the 
center rather than any massive radi- 
calization process. ` 


The shifting demographic base of 
American race relations 


The most fundamental alterations 
involve the demographic base that 
undergirds race relations. Broadly’ 
speaking, there have been three 
overlapping demographic racial eras 
in the twentieth century, the third © 
of which we are now entering. Each `^ 
has contributed to the present racial 
scene. 

1915 -World War Il. F ollowing 
the Civil War, there was relatively- 
little black migration out of the rural 
South for half a century. But 1915 
was a watershed year that initiated 
the first of the. three demographic 
eras in this century. World War I 
abruptly ended European immigra- 
tion while it simultaneously led to 
new war orders. Industry turned to 
the South with its labor surplus, 
and began to recruit furiously among 
poor whites and.blacks alike. A - 
train ticket combined with a guaran- 
teed job at what looked to southern 


eyes as big wages represented a. 


powerful temptation to leave the 


20. Howard Schuman and Shirley Hatchett, 
Black Ractal Attitudes: Trends and Com- 
plexities (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1974), 
p. 118. 
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region. And millions did for the- 
next half century. This massjve, 
long-distance migration of blacks 
from farm to city and from south 
to ‘north made race relations not 
just a provincial concern of the 
former Confederacy, but for the first 
time an urban and national concern. 

1945-1970. The second era in- 
volved the spatial separation of the 
races across the central city and 
suburban line, together with a con- 
tinuation of the urbanizing migra- 
tion to the North. The boom in 
housing construction following World 
War II basically established’ our 
present pattem of intrametropolitan 
segregation of the races. And the 
largest force in this process of resi- 
dential separation was the F ederal 
Government itself.” ’ 

Since 1950, one Federal Housing 
program after another—public 
housing, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Veterans Administration 


mortgages, urban renewal, model ` 


cities, even taxation policy—have 


exacerbated this trend. Within this 


national structure, of course, the 


many discriminatory practices of the. 


banking and real estate industries 
cemented housing segregation at the 
local level. Just as the first demo- 
graphic era established race rela- 
tions as a national issue, this second 


era established race relations as a’ 


metropolitan issue.” 

1970—present. Before the nation 
has come to grips with the metro- 
politan scope of its racial problems, 
the third demographic era has ar- 
rived. We are only now beginning 
to learn about its radically different 
dimensions and to appreciate, its 
sweeping implications for the future. 

21. Charles Abrams, “The Housing Prob- 
lem andthe Negro,” in The Negro’ Ameri- 
can, pp. 512-24; and Theodore J. Lowi, 


“Apartheid U.S.A,” Trans-action T (April 
1970); 32-39 
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Other papers in this collection de- 
tail this new era. Here we shall only 
summarize its ‘principal features.” 


Nonmetropolitan areas are now grow- 
ing faster than-metropolitan areas fo- 
the first time in many years. The reason 
for this new trend is- twofold: out 
migration from metropolitan areas i3 
now often in excess of inmigration; and 
natural population increases no longer 
offset the deficit because of the markedly 
lower birth rate. 

The. largest Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs), with over 
three million ‘people each, account for 
most of the drop in the growth rate. 
Medium sized SMSAs (one to thre2 
million) are still growing, though region 
is a critical mediating factor. In thə 
Northeast and Midwest, these inter- 
mediate "SMSAs are not growing, and 
some are actually losing population. 
In the West and South, these SMSAs 
are continuing to grow but at reduced 
rates with much of the inmigration cen- 
tered in three retirement areas: Miami- 
Fort Lauderdale, Phoenix, and Tampa- 
St. Petersburg. 

In marked- contrast, small SMSAs 
(under one million) have experienced 
accelerated rates of growth and in- 
migration during the 1970s: 

Regional redistributions of both races 
are considerable. The Northeast and 
Midwest are both losing black and whize 
residents through more outmigraticn 
than inmigration. The-West continues -o 
gain both races through migration. Ard 
even the South has a net inflow of boh 


- 22. G. Sternlieb and J. W. Hughes, eds., 
Post-Industrial America: Metropolitan De- 
cline and Inter-Regional Job Shifts (Naw 
Brunswick, NJ: Center for Urban Policy 
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bur Zelinsky, “Is Nonmetropolitan America 
Being Repopulated? The Evidence From 
Pennsylvania’s Minor Civil Divisions,” De- 
mography 15 (February 1975): 13-59, and 
C. Jack Tucker, “Changing Patterns of 
Migration Between Metropolitan and Non- 
metropolitan Areas of the United States: 
Recent Evidence,” Demography 13 (No- 
vember 1976): 435~43. 
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blacks and whites. Definitive answers 
as to the characteristics of these blacks 
coming into the South must await the 
1980 Census. But fragmentary evidence 
suggests that many of these inmigrating 
blacks are relatively well educated, 
southern born, and returning to their 
vastly altered hometowns either to retire 
or to continue their professional careers. 
- Jobs and income are also on the move. 
Between 1967 and 1972, the growth rate 
of total employment was five times 
greater in the South Atlantic than in the 
Middle ‘Atlantic states: Consequently, 
projections to 1990. indicate a pro- 
nounced movement of income away 
-from the Northeast and Midwest to the 
West and South. 


` THE STRUCTURAL LINCHPIN OF 
_AMERICAN RACE RELATIONS 


Each of these five major racial 
trends intersects with the structural. 
linchpin of modern American race 
relations: the intrametropolitan dis- 
tribution of blacks and whites. The 
basic facts of this urban spread of 
_ the races across urban areas should 
' be reviewed briefly before we dis- 
cuss these intersections. 

> Blacks live in metropolitan areas 
more than whites, 76 percent to 67 
percent in 1974, and they are far 
more likely to be living inside cen- 
tral cities than in the suburban rings. 
In 1974, 77 percent of metropolitan 
blacks resided in central cities 
(down from 79 percent in 1970) 
compared to. only 38 percent -of 
metropolitan whites (down from 41 
percent in 1970).% Hence, blacks 
are twice as likely as whites in 
these areas to live inside the core 
city. This doubled proportion of 
blacks in central cities is the basic 
fact underlying the spatial maldis- 


93. U.S. Bureau of the Cenis aes 
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largest single reason for the vast . 


residential separation of black and 


white citizens in America today: 


Other related phenomena exacer- | 


bate this situation further’ Blacks 
are more likely to reside in the 
very largest metropolitan areas. 
They constituted 27 percent of the 
central city populations of SMSAs 
over one million in 1974 contrasted 


with 16.9 percent of the central 


cities of smaller SMSAs.75 More 
dramatically stated, there are more 
black citizens today in the New York 
SMSA than in any southern state, 
more in the Chicago SMSA than in 
either Mississippi or South Carolina, 
„and more in the Philadelphia SMSA | 
than in Arkansas and Kentucky com- 
bined. And itis in these huge SMSAs 
-where ‘blacks in the past have com- 
prised smaller proportions of the 
metropolitan rings. This situation 
has been slowly easing (4.0 percent 


‘in 1960, 4.5 percent in 1970, and 4.9 


percent in 1974), largely due to 
recent gains in the rings around New 
York City, Los: Angeles, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Residential segregation is also in- 
tense within both the core cities 
and the’suburbs. Utilizing an index 
of dissimilarity, the Taeubers’ analy- 
ses of central city block data from 
the Censuses of 1940, 1950, and 
1960 lead to stark conclusions.” 
By 1960, seven’ out of every eight 
nonwhite families living in non- 
white blocks of central cities would 
have had to.move to a white block 
to attain a random racial pattern. 
A similar analysis of 1970 data re- 
veals only a slight overall decline, 
with six out of every seven non- ` 


white families needing to move to 
tribution ‘of the races; ; and it is the - bi 


25. Ibid., p. 15. n 
26. Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, 
Negroes in Cities kiago IL: Aldine, 
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attain randomness.2” These PE 


show that housing segregation dur- 
ing the 1940s increased throughout 


the country; and during the 1950s- 
continued to spread in the South - 


while receding slightly elsewhere. 
The 1960s appear to have witnessed 
a dual process in accommodat- 
ing expanding black city popula- 
tions. While there was some move- 
ment of blacks to previously all 
white neighborhoods that helped to 
lower the Taeubers’ index, there 
was also an enlargement and in- 
creasing density of distinct black 
areas in cities ranging from Buffalo 
to Shreveport to Sacramento. 
There are three popular miscon- 
ceptions concerning this phenome- 
non. Black-white residential separa- 
tion in housing is often thought to 


be largely a function of differential ` 


racial incomes, to be similar to the 
patterns of residential separation be- 
tween other ethnic and social class 
groups, and to be currently break- 
ing down into salt-and-pepper pat- 
terns in the suburbs, The Taeubers 
counter each of these comforting 
misconceptions. They state flatly, 
“Economic factors cannot account 


for more than a small portion of. 


the observed levels of racial resi- 
dential segregation.” ®?? 

Moreover, black-white housing 
segregation is so much more ex- 


treme than any other urban group | 


patterns as to be qualitatively dis- 
tinct. Within central cities, using 
the dissimilarity index, it is almost 
three times that of white ethnic 


27. A Sorenson, Karl E. Taeuber, and L, G. 
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‘groups and double both that of socia. 


classes-and even that of Chicanos 
and Anglos in the urban Southwest. 
The Taeubers have shown, too, tha: 
in Chicago such late-arriving minori- 
ties as Puerto: Ricans, Mexican- 
Americans, and Japanese-Americans 
dispersed more residentially in a 
few years despite -discrimination 
than black Americans had in two 


. generations.” Clearly the force of 


racial discrimination in housing 
practiced against blacks has no 
parallel in the United States (save, 
perhaps, for the ‘isolation of Native 
Americans on reservations). - 

Nor are most blacks in the suburbs 
in any salt-and-pepper pattern. Th= 
Taeubers made a detailed -analysis 
of the 34,000 increase in the blac< 
population in Chicago’s suburbs 
during the 1950s.*! They found thet 
83 percent of this apparent improve- 
ment occurred ‘either in heavily 


' black suburbs or in industrial sut- 


urbs with black ghettos of their own. 
Much of the 1970-74 black sub- 


urban growth of two-thirds of a 


million is similarly distributed. Pre- 
cise determinations must again await 
the 1980 Census; but predominantly 
black suburban areas—such és 
Compton, ` California and East Se. 
Louis, Illinois—are absorbing a 
significant portion of this increas2. 
Salt-and-pepper residential patterns 
do exist in many suburban neighbor- 
hoods, and there are reasons o 


-believe that they are increasinz. 


Yet such ‘patterns do not pre- 
dominate. 

There are two important differ- 
ences between black metropoliten 
housing -units within and outside 


30. Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeubar, 
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grated Education 1 (June 1963): 25-28. 
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the central city. According to data 
from the 1973 Annual Housing Sur- 
vey, 56 percent of black housing 
units in the suburbs were owner- 
occupied compared to only 36 per- 
cent of black units in the core 
city. Furthermore, suburban black 
housing units were far more likely 
to have been built since April 1970. 
Though 13 percent of all metro- 
politan housing units in 1973 were 
occupied by blacks, only 7 percent 
of these new units were black oc- 
cupied. Yet black owner-occupied 
units in the suburban rings were 
just as likely as white units to be 
` new. Suburban renters were not as 
fortunate, but they were still far 
more likely to occupy new housing 
than black renters within the céntral 


city. 
The discontinuities of social change 


This massive metropolitan pattern 
of housing segregation has now be- 
come the principal barrier to pro- 
gress in other realms. Indeed, the 
residential segregation of blacks and 
whites has emerged as a functional 
equivalent for the explicit state 
segregation laws of the past in that 
it effectively acts to limit the life 
chances and choices of black people 

generally. 

Roof developed a path model that 
links housing segregation with ra- 
cial inequities in other realms,” He 
analyzed 1960 Census data from 39 
southern cities with at least 1,000 
nonwhite housing units. Controlling 
for each city’s age, size, and non- 
white percentage, Roof found sig- 
nificant relationships between the 
intensity” of a city’s residential 


32. U.S. Bureau ofthe Census (1875), 
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segregation and its racial disparities 
in education, occupation, and in- | 
come. His -best-fitting model sug- 
gests that housing segregation acts 
directly to widen racial inequalities 
in both education and occupation, 


“which in turn lead _to racial in- 


equality in income. 

Roof’s work formalizes relation- 
ships that have long been sug- 
gested by observers. Poorer schools 
and city services restrict initial black 
opportunities; jobs increasingly 
leaving the city for suburban belts 
become harder to retain or obtain 
when black workers cannot follow 
them residentially; ghetto dollars 
often buy less as spending. options 
are limited; and many other dis- 
ruptive processes are established by 
residential separation of the races. 
Note, too, that not only are these 
problems made worse by housing 
segregation, but remedies for these 
same problems are also made more 
costly and politically difficult. Con- 
sider the so-called “busing” con- 
troversy in this perspective. A 
majority of whites today simultane- 
ously support public school desegre- 
gation_and oppose the transporta- 
tion made necessary to achieve it. 
by our extensive system of housing 
apartheid. Ways out of this apparent 
dilemma must involve metropolitan 
approaches to the problem together 
with solid progress in eroding resi- 
dential segregation. 


Two contrasting processes 


The metropolitan housing pat- 
terns of the sixties and seventies 
are part of the diverging processes 
within black America described. 
earlier. Younger, educated black 
families are beginning to buy new 
homes in the suburbs as well as 
continuing the older black middle- 
class pattern of living on the outer 


ra 
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boundaries of the ghetto. These are 
the people whom middle-class white 
suburbanites are generally willing 
to greet.as neighbors. 

The poorly educated and older 
families, however, are largely still 
part of the growing densities of 
central black areas in the core cities. 
Thus, the diverging housing de- 
velopments mirror the diverging 
socioeconomic developments among 
blacks.- This relationship is impet- 
fect, to be sure; some poor blacks 
‘in such places as East St. Louis 
are recorded as “suburban,” and 


most middle-class blacks still reside’ 


in the central city. But as both of 
these processes proceed, a geo- 
graphical as well as socioeconomic 
distance is likely to develop be- 
tween the two status poles of the 
` black world. Such a development is, 
of course, comparable to that of 
the white world; but it will be novel 
for black America and carries con- 
siderable implications for the future. 


The altered nature of racial 
discrimination ' 


We have noted that racial dis- 
crimination has become more ‘in- 


direct, subtle, procedural, and osten- ` 


_sibly nonracial. We see now how 
housing segregation and the estab- 
lishment of white rings around black 
cores undergird this trend. In fact, 
there is a broad consensus ‘today 
among race relations specialists that 
urban development has shaped, and 
will shape even more in the future, 
the course of American race relations. 

Once again, however, the dif- 
ficulty of achieving the needed 
remedies is evident. Blatant denial 
of voting rights complete with the 
defiant symbols furnished by a 
Governor Wallace. struck easily at 
the nation’s sense of fairness and 
simple justice. And the resulting 
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Voting Rights Act of 1965 is the 
most effectively designed anti-dis- 
crimination legislation ever written 
in the United States. 

But equally debilitating racial 
discrimination that indirectly results 
from housing segregation and the 
maldistribution of the races through- 
out metropolitan areas does not 
evoke the same notions of fairness 
and justice. The effects of the dis- 
crimination are less obvious, and 
easy rationalizations: abound that 
attribute all educational and occupa- 
tional handicaps to blacks them- 
selves. The connection between the 
handicaps and barriers, such as the 
central city and suburban boundary, 
are less understood. And structural 
problems are harder to analyze than 
simple denial of the vote; faceless, 
traditional structures do not arouse 
the white public like a Wallace or 
a Sheriff Clark. Consequently, the 
remedies themselves—more metr>- 
politan’ cooperation, scattered size 
public housing in the suburbs— 
often seem unfair and unjustified. 
The white Palo Altos of America 
would rather conceive of themselves 
as islands without ties to the black 
East Palo Altos. Racial justice argu- 
ments alone will not win majority 
support for these needed structural 
alterations. Future urban develop- 
ment -planning must keep racial 
considerations in the fore while 
packaging structural changes in g 
much broader context. 


Changes in racial attitudes 
This conclusion fits with the sum- 


mary principle that emerged from a 
review of attitude trends: white 


` Americans increasingly reject racial 


injustice in principle but are re- 
luctant to accept the measur2s 
necessary to eliminate the injustice 

In the housing discriminatior. 
realm, this tendency takes the form 


l Y 
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of 85 percent of white adults by 
` 1972 reporting that it would not 
_ make any difference to them “if a 
- Negro with just as much income 
and education” moved onto their 
block contrasted with consistent 
` majorities throughout the 1960s and 
1970s who oppose “a Federal law 
forbidding discrimination in hous- 
ing against Negroes.’™ Basically, 
these data represent a conflict be- 
tween two widely held beliefs. 

On the one hand, many feel that 
whites. have the “right” to restrict 
blacks ' from their neighborhoods. 
On the other hand, many feel that 
blacks have the “right” to live 
where they wish and can afford. 
What is more, many of the same 
-. white Americans hold both of these 
beliefs. One study in a New Jersey 


suburb confronted its middle-class . 


respondents with this conflict di- 
rectly, and found both the incon- 
sistency and similar means. of han- 
dling it to be widespread.” Often 
whites assume that their values are 
entirely different from those of 
blacks. Hence, 61 percent in 1963 
agreed that “Negroes are not ready 
to live in better neighborhoods”; 
-and three-fourths of urban north- 
ernes in 1968 believed that blacks 
have “worse jobs, education, and 


housing than white people” at least’ 


in part because of “something about 
Negroes themselves.’**8 


- Blacks are also wary.’ They list 


34, Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Black and 
White Attitudes Toward Race and Housing,” 
in Racial Discrimination in the United 
States ed. T. F. Pettigrew (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1975) pp. 92~105; and James A. Davis, 
1975 General Social Survey (Chicago, IL: 
National Opinion Research, Center, 1976). 

35. Robert W. Fnedrichs, “Christians and 
Residential Exclusion: An Empirical Study of 
a Northem Dilemma,” ‘Journal of Social 
Issues 15 (1959): 14-23. 

36. Pettigrew, “Black and White Atti- 
tudes,” p. 101. 

37. Ibid., pp. 105-23. 
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better housing as one of their most 
pressing needs, and are far more 
dissatisfied with their present hous- 
ing than whites. Ọnly a minority 
feel better off 'personálly from re- 


‘cent improvements in the housing 


stock of blacks. Most would prefer 
a thoroughly racially mixed neigh- 
borhood, yet they are reluctant to ` 
seek housing in white areas in 
part becausé of anticipated dis- 
crimination and abuse. Further- 
more, it is precisely those blacks — 
the young, well-off, and living in 
the North—who otherwise are the 
most likely to seek interracial hous- 
ing, who most often harbor these 
fears. Thus, those blacks most able 
to test the limits of the dual hous- 
ing markets appear to -be the most 
reluctant to do so. 

In addition, the black community 


has differential access to negative - 


information. One Boston study found 
that the great majority of middle- 
income black families who had: 
moved to white suburbs had been 
well received, but their favorable 
experiences were little known in: 
Boston’s black community. Instead, 
the unfavorable -experiences of the 
few families who had met suburban 
abuse and had moved back to the 
ghetto were widely. known in the- 
community.* | 

_ Another point with policy signif- 
icance also ‘emerges, from these 
national survey data. When whites 


report acceptance of interracial 


neighborhoods, thev. typically have 


-in mind a token number of black 


families. When blacks report ac- 
ceptance, they typically prefer mixed 


- areas with approximately half of ` 
-each race. Stable neighborhoods ` 


might best compromise between 


_38. Lewis G. Watts, et al., The Middle- 
Income Negro Family Faces Urban Renewal 
(Boston: Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce 
and Development, 1965). 
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these positions with roughly 20 to 


35 percent’ black proportions, as- 


some successful planned interracial 
developments have done.” Brad- 


burn, however, did find stable inter-. 
racial neighborhoods. of varying 


proportions.” 
Survey research in metropolitan 


Detroit conducted in 1976 puts the ` 


problem into perspective.*! It found 
that many blacks can afford sub- 
urban housing, and that both races 
are knowledgable about the housing 
market. Furthermore, black respond- 
ents tended to prefer mixed neigh- 
borhoods and indicated willingness 
to enter such neighborhoods. Yet 
metropolitan Detroit reveals an in- 
tense pattern of residential segre- 
gation by race. Why? The Michi- 
gan researchers concluded that white 
prejudices supply a principal an- 
swer. Their white respondents 
tended to be reluctant to stay in 
neighborhoods where blacks are 
moving in and to buy homes in 
interracial areas. Detroit area whites 
tend to believe that black entry 
automatically lowers property val- 
ues and increases crime. This white 
resistance is conditioned by racial 
proportions. Two-fifths of the white 

39. A` similar racial’ proportion’ appears 
ophmal at this time in schools as well. See: 
Thomas F. Pettigrew, “The Racial Integration 
of the Schools,” ın Racial Discrimination 
in the United States, pp. 224-239. This 
proportion reflects the country’s racist- past, 
and it should ease upward over time as 
racial fears subside. For now, however, this 
proportion seems to avoid blacks’ fears of 
tokenism and whites’ fears of being in an 
unaccustomed minority status. 

40. Norman M. Bradburn, S. Sudman, and 
G. L. ‘Gockel, Racial Integration in Ameri- 


can Neighborhoods (Chicago, IL: National ` 


Opinion Research Center, 1970). 
4]. Reynolds Farley et al., 
City, Vanilla Suburbs: Will the Trend Toward 
Racially Separate Communities Continue?” 
Unpublished paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, [linois, 1977. 
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: Andei say they would move, 


for example, from a one-third blac« 
neighborhood whereas two-thirds 
say they would move from a neigh- 
borhood with a slight black majority. 

Attitudes must be seen in their 
full social context. The views cf 
both ‘whites and blacks are mor= 
derivative than causal in the proc- 
ess of how shelter is distributed 
by race in the United States. Bota 
white and black Americans are mor2 
willing to reside in an interracial 
neighborhood if they have ex- 
perienced integration previously, 
though the dual housing markets 
have long prevented most citizens 
from having had such experience. 


- As social psychology has repeatedly 


demonstrated, behavior change typi- 
cally precedes rather than follows 
attitude change.“ Therefore, the 
most effective way to alter opposi- 
tion, black and white, to iater- 
racial housing is to have them live 
successfully in such housing. Segre- 
gated housing has caused today’s 
fear of and opposition to inter- 
racial neighborhoods in both races 

only a single housing market, pee 
of “redlining”’ and “bluelining,” and 
spread throughout, the metropolitan 


. . area, can begin to Seve oe its own 
acceptance. 


The shifting demographic base of 
American race relations 


~ Housing segregation is, in large 
part, a legacy of the post-Wor. d 
War II period. But what about the 
strikingly new demographic trends 
on the 1970s? How will they affect 
this situation? 

The new trends have already 
made some difference. Whereas 
nonmetropolitan areas lost almost a 


42. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or T> 
gether? 

43. U.S.: Bureau of the Census (1975). 
pp. 14-15. 
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third of.a million blacks during 
the sixties (—323,000), their black 
populations grew slightly from 1970 


to 1974 (+34,000). Within SMSAs, — 


the growth of the black population 
was more evenly divided between 


‘ the central city and the suburbs. 


Whereas only 19 percent of the. 


black metropolitan increase in the 
- 1960s occurred in the suburbs, 43 
percent did during 1970-1974. Put 
differently, the absolute increase 
in the black population of metro- 
politan rings in just the first four 
_ years of. this decade (+668,000) 
almost equaled the increase of the 
entire- previous' decade (+758,000). 
While these trends slowed the in- 
crease in the black proportions of 
core cities in SMSAs with over a 
million people, blacks still consti- 
tuted only 5 percent of metropoli- 
tan rings in 1974. Even at the 
accelerated black growth rate. in the 
suburbs during the 1970-1974 pe- 
riod, it would require roughly 80 
years before blacks acquired their 
true metropolitan proportion in the: 
suburbs. 

A small advance in interracial 
neighborhoods during the 1970s is 
suggested by data from the General 
Social Surveys conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter. While only 29 percent of a 
national sample of whites in 1972 
told interviewers that blacks lived 
in their neighborhood, 35 percent 
did so by 1977. And the percen- 
tage of whites who reported that 
blacks resided on their block rose 
from 11 percent in 1972 to 14 per- 
cent in 1977. . 

In broader ‘terms, these new 
trends imply for the future a more 
extensive spread of blacks — across 


44, Davis, General Social Survey, 1973; 
and Davis, General Social Survey, 1978. 
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communities of varying size, with 
somewhat less piling up in the 
largest central cities. They further 
point to the South as likely to 
remain the dominant regional home 
of black- Americans. As recently as 
15 years ago, one leading .demog- 
rapher predicted, that 75 to 85 per- 
cent of blacks would live outside. 
of the South. Such a situation 
seems less likely. now since jobs 
have increased in the revived region 
and the percentage of blacks resid- 
ing in the South has remained 
constant at 53 through the seventies.*® 

Not all of the effects of the new 
demographic trends have positive 
implications. If it is the- rising 
middle-class blacks who are dis- 
proportionately leaving the northern 
core cities for the suburbs and for 
the South, this exodus could strip 
urban black communities of their 
major leadership. Worse, the new 
population trends are in many ways 
too little and too late to prevent 
massive concentrations in a small 
number of the biggest central cities, 
many of which are losing both jobs 
and their tax bases. By- 1970, one 
in every three blacks lived in just 
15 central cities, a list that includes 
such troubled municipalities as New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and Newark.*” The 
spectre of widespread structural un- 
employment of poorly educated 
blacks in these cities, far worse 
than even that experienced in re- 
cent years, seems a genuine pos- 
sibility that informed planning must 
face and attempt to thwart. 


45. Horace C. Hamilton, “The Negro 
Leaves the South,” Demography 1 (1964): 
273-295. 

46. U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975), 
p. 13. 

47. U.S. Bureau of the Census (1971), | 
p. 17. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON POLICY 


Some commentators today ques- 
tion why a high priority should 


be granted to the alleviation of. 


racial segregation in housing. Most 
ethnic groups in this country have 
concentrated together from either 
choice or force, goes the argument, 
so what is so different about blacks? 
Two centuries of legalized slavery 
and a century. more of legalized 
segregation, of course, are unique 
to blacks and make such compari- 
sons with white ethnic groups 
dubious at best. In addition, ‘an 
array of special factors have been 


- discussed in this paper. Residential : 


separation of blacks and whites, we, 
noted, is so much more vast than 
that between other groups as to be a 
qualitatively different phenomenon. 
This separation is in large part a 
creation of explicit federal policy, 
and therefore can best be untangled 
by federal policy. Its existence has 


built its own acceptance among both - 


races until now Americans are con- 
ditioned to think in terms of two 
housing markets. And, most im- 
portant, residential segregation is 
linked to inequalities in education, 
employment, and income. Indeed, 
it has now emerged as the -chief 
obstacle to further progress in 
solving America’s oldest domestic 
problem. 

There are other reasons for as- 
signing high priority to this issue. 
One involves the delivery of serv- 
ices to a relatively powerless group. 
When blacks are concentrated in 
tightly confined areas, it has proven 
historically easier to discriminate 


against them in a variety of city 


services ranging from public schools 
to garbage collection. Redlining 
difficulties in obtaining mortgages 
and property insurance offer another 
example of this concentration 
principle. 


é 
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A further consideration concerns 
how group separation leads to di- 
verging values. White and black 
citizens living apart over genera- 
tions establish increasingly diverse 
values that in turn make interracial 
interaction in the futufe all the 
more strained and difficult.* Finally, 
as the race riots of the 1960s 
tragically demonstrated, the present 
maldistribution of the races con- 


tributes to long-term conflict. Inter- 


racial communication is limited; 
interracial comparisons and stereo- 
types become divorced from reality; 
interracial rumors spread rapidly. 
If we wished to design metropolitan 
areas in such a way as to maximize 
the probability of racial strife, we 
would be hard pressed to improve 
on present patterns. 

Detailed policy ideas are provided 
in the accompanying articles. Suf- 
fice it here to mention six genezal 
guidelines that follow from this dis- 
cussion and characterize many of the 
more promising proposals. 

The problems are structural, so 
their ‘remedies must also be struc- 


‘tural. Fair housing laws and arti- 


discrimination commissions that 
have relied exclusively upon in- 
dividual complaints. have failed tc 
dent the problem. 48 And “brother- 
hood weeks” and other attem=ts 
merely to change attitudes do not 
directly address the basic issues. 
Successful remedies at the loza_ 
level must be planned within, the 
larger national scene. The total sup- 
plies of housing and jobs offer illus- 
trations. In times of acute shortages 
of low- and medium-income hous- 
ing, efforts to combat housing segre- 
gation are severely restricted. Bu 
times of significant increments ic 
the housing stock are precisely *he 


48. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or To 
gether, chap. 12. 
49. Mayhew, Law and Equal Opporturity 
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crucial times for action. The im- 
mediate post-World War II building 
boom was one such time, and our 
failures during that period are at the 


root of our problems now. Hope-. 


fully, the opportunity for long- 
lasting remedies will be seized dur- 
ing the next such boom. Similarly, 
the national employment picture is 
a critical consideration. Our refusal 
to supply federal travel funds to 
move workers to where’ the- jobs 


are retards beneficial demographic’ 


, movements and undercuts job train- 


4 


_ estate firms, 
_ bitterness in their wake and serve. 


- ing programs. - 


Piecemeal efforts within a metro- 
politan aréa- are generally ineffec- 
tive and may even prove counter- 
productive. Opening one suburb or 
previously all-white section of the 
central city for black residents, for 
example, frequently funnels the 
pent-up demand overwhelmingly in 
one direction and simply extends 
the ghetto. Not unlike the negative 


résults of the bluelining and steer- 


ing practices of many banks and real 
such efforts leave 


to bolster the worst fears and 
prejudices of both races. 
Despite substantial positive changes 


' in white racial attitudes, structural 


reforms in this domain will con- 
tinue to be strongly resisted if they 
are advanced only in terms of racial 
justice. Since these reforms. must 


- in any event be systemic and pat- 


terned,: they necessarily will be 


part of a larger package the goals ~ 


of which are in fact far broader 


_than racial*concerns. Race relations 


are now so intertwined with urban 
growth and.development that vir- 


- tually all urban planning decisions, 


from mass transit to property taxes, 
carry vital significance -for the future 
intrametropolitan distribution of 
black Américans. > ` 

Another side of this ‘same point 
concerns incentives for the suburbs. 
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“Whats in it for us?” ead 


-ably ask suburbanites, when vir- 


tually all state and federal aid now 
comes to their communities uncon- 
tingent upon their cooperation with 
the metropolitan-area. Refusal to 
allow small public housing develop- 
ments, for instance, may well te- 
main. a right of suburbs. But the 


‘exercise of this veto option should 


entail a heavy cost in outside aid for 
other programs. If an area chooses 
to secede from the society's central 
problems, then the society’ should 


financially secede from it. 


The intense ‘pattern of today’s 
black-white residential separation 
did not emerge simply from un- ` 
directed individual choices. En-. 
trenched policies of governmental — 


and private agencies carefully — 
‘shaped, reinforced, and legitimized 


it. This suggests that these struc- 
turally effective policies for de- 
veloping segregation might usefully 
be reversed. Consider the time- 
honored ' mortgage practices of the 
F.H.A., V.A., and many private 
lenders. Whites often obtained mort- 


gages ‘more easily and at better — 


terms if they bought in the suburbs 
rather than in the core city. Blacks, 


‘if they could secure mortgages at 


all, got them only for designated 


‘portions of the inner city. Revers- 


ing this process, whites could be 
routinely _ given - unusually attrac- 
tive, subsidized terms to own hous- - 
ing in mixed areas of the central 
city, .and blacks. routinely given 
such terms to own housing in mixed ' 
areas of the suburbs. Some limited 
housing programs do the equivalent 


_of this now. But, if we are serious 
about eroding the legacies of past -` -. 


policies, we must make such sub- 


'sidized transactions a routine part. 


of the housing market’s operations. 
Often-remedies fashioned in the 
race relations domdin visualize a 


single desired end state. For in- 
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stance, private fair housing groups in 
the suburbs often aim only for salt- 


and-pepper patterns. But there are, 


of course, a great range of options, 


. from “mini-ghettos” .in the suburbs 


4 


to continued and heightened migra- 
tion trends away. from the largest 
metropolitan centers to smaller cit- 
ies. No single option need pre- 
dominate, as long as they all con- 


-tribute in their own manner to the 


larger interrelated goals of a wider 
black residential distribution and 
greater black choice in housing." 


50. Two specific objections—one from 
blacks, the other from whites—~have often 


~ 


t 


has 


lel 
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been raised concerning these goals. Politi- 


cally concerned blacks, noting the develop- 
ment of black political strength in central 
cities, question the wisdom of. metropolitan 
efforts at this tıme. However, the sugges- 
tions ın this paper involve metropolitan co- 
operation, not political consolidation. Black 
mayors, from Bradley and-Jackson to Hatch2r 
and Gibson, realize the necessity of such 
cooperation for the viability of their own 
cities; nor are their political bases threatened 
by any foreseeable degree of black sub- 
urbanization. Some whites object to the gcal 
of broadening black housing options at the 
expense of what they perceive to be their 
option to live in an all-white neighborhocd. 
But, obviously, the two situations are rot 
comparable. Whites are free now to exercise 
their option to live in all-black areas; and 
neither blacks nor whites have any “right” to 
reside in exclusively uniractal areas. 
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ABSTRACT: This paper addresses the issue of whether 
whites’ utilization of alternate forms of schooling is racially 
motivated. More specifically, an effort is made to determine 
whether residence in census tract units of varying racial 
composition influences white outmigration and utilization of 
nonpublic schools. Results are reported and summarized for 

. sixty-three ‘public school districts serving central cities. It is 
found that residential populations living within individual 
school districts differ with respect to the extent of ‘racial 
selection in residential relocation and nonpublic school 
utilization, according to region, percentage of public school 
pupils black, type of district, and implementation of school 
desegregation programs. 
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Research Staff of the Institute for Research on Poverty at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is the author of Residential Consumption, Economic Opportunities 
and Race, and has written articles on metropolitan structure and change. He is 
currently studying the:demographic impacts of school desegregation policy. 


This article is based on Discussion Paper 78-500 which, complete with tables, is available - 
from the Institute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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UBLIC policies directedtoward 


reducing the extent of racial 
isdlation within the nation’s school 
districts have provoked a great deal 
of controversy among parents, poli- 
One of 
the most controversial aspects of 


school desegregation programs has ` 


been the necessity of reassigning 
large numbers of pupils to schools 
located away from their immediate 
residential areas. It is questioned 


whether such programs are produc-. 


ing their intended outcome.’ l 

This concern has stimulated inter- 
est in the identification of factors 
causally related to school segrega- 
tion, and in finding alternate ways 
of reducing the extent of racial 
isolation in the nation’s public 
school systems. Two of the main 
issues under scrutiny are the extent 
of correspondence between residen- 
tial and school segregation, and 
whether the attainment of racially 
mixed neighborhoods promotes de- 
segregated school environments.? 
This paper focuses on the second 
of these issues, and assesses the 
potential for school desegregation 
in selected central city school dis- 
tricts based on the residential pat- 
terns of black and white pupils. 
The current effort to illuminate 
this issue asks whether neighbor- 


1. Martin T. Katzman, The Quality of 


‘Municipal Services, Central City Decline, 


and Middle Class Flight (Boston: Depart 
ment of City and Regional Planning, Har 
vard University, 1977); Karl E. Taeuber aad 
Franklin. D. Wilson, “The Impact of De- 
segregation Policies on Population Redistri- 
bution in Metropolitan Areas,’ In Popula- 
tion Policy Analysis: Issues in American’ 
Politics, ed. Michael Kraft and Mark Schneider 
(Lexington Books, 1978) pp. 135-53. . à 
2. Franklin D. Wilson and Karl E. Taeuber, 
“Residential and School Segregation: Some 
Tests of their Association” in Demography 
of Racial and Ethnic Groups, ed. Frank 
Bean and W. Parker Frisbie (New York: 
Academic Press, 1978, forthcoming). 


-and L. J. Hollingsworth, Jr., 


in U.S. Metropolitan Areas: 


hoods of varying racial composi- 
tion influence whites to seek al- 
ternate forms of schooling either 
by migrating or through increased 
utilization of nonpublic schools: 
The necessity of implementing 
school ' desegregation programs is 
premised on the supposition thet 
acceptable levels of interracial cor- 
tact cannot be expected when the 
attendance zones of schools embrace 
contiguous - residential areas that 
are homogeneous in racial composi- 
tion; that is, observed levels of 
racial isolation in’ public schools 


‘are thought to reflect the extent of 


prevailing racial residential segre- 
gation." Thus it would seem to 


‘follow -that interracial contact in 


public schools could ‘be enhanced 


significantly if residential neighbor- 
hoods were racially mixed. 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 


If one were to employ-existing es- 
timates of racial residential segre- 
gation for central cities of metropol- 
tan areas as a baseline for assessing 
the potential for school desegr2- 
gation based on residential pet- 
terns, approximately three-fourths >f 
the whites or blacks would have to 
shift their residential location in 
order to achieve maximum school 
desegregation.‘ However, there is 


3. Reynolds Farley, “Residential Segrega- 
tion and Its Implications for School Inte- 
gration,” Law and Contemporary Proble-ns 
39 (Winter 1975): 164-94, Eleanor P. Wolf, 
“Do School Violations Cause School Segre- 
gation? Can Metropolitan Busing Correct 
It?” (Paper presented at the Annual Meet.ng- 
of the American Sociological Association, 
New York City; 1 September 1976). 

4. Annemette Sørensen, K. E.- Taeuker, 
“Indexes of 
Racial Residential Segregation for 108 Cities. 


-ın the. United States, 1940 to 1970,” Socto— 


logical Focus 8 (April 1975): 125-42; Anm 
B. Schnare, Residential Segregation by Race 
An Analvsis 
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one basic flaw in this line of argu- 
ment: racial composition of public 
schools does not depend exclusively 
on that of residential areas. Both 
school district, administrative poli- 
cies and the availability of alternate 
schooling without a change of resi- 
dence can act to distort the cor- 
respondence between the racial 
composition of schools and residen- 


tial areas. Evidence for the first 


source of distortion is indicated by 


the large number of court rulings ` 


in favor of plaintiffs who have 
charged that the extent of racial 
isolation prevailing within a given 


district was partially related to: 


specific acts perpetrated by school 
boards and administrators.- . 

' The effect that utilization of alter- 
nate forms of schooling has-on at- 
tenuating the extent of correspond- 


ence between racial residential and’ 


‘school segregation “has yet to be 
thoroughly investigated. At issue is 
whether whites’ utilization of alter- ` 
nate schooling is racially motivated. 
The logical point of departure with 
respect to finding an answer to this 
question would be to analyze the 
responses of whites living in racially 
mixed residential areas. A search of 
the relevant literature uncovered 
only a few studies that have at- 
tempted to address the question of 


whether racially mixed neighbor- . 


hoods lead to similar mixing in 
schools. Bradburn, Sudman and 
Gockel report that they could find 
little support for the notion that 
white parents shift their children 
` from one school to another (public 
or private) in response to the racial 


Across Cities and Over Time (Washington, 
D.C.: The Urban Institute, Contract Report 
No. 246-2, 1977); Thomas Van Valey, 
W. C. Roof, and J, E, Wilcox, “Trends -in 
“| Residential Segregahon: 1960-1970,” Ameri- 

can Journal of Sociology 82 (January 1977): 
826-44.. 
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composition of their neighborhood." 
On the other hand, they do note 
that there appears to be a slight 
increase in the relationship between 
the willingness of white parents to 
send their children to integrated 
schools and the proportion black in’ 
those schools.® 

The Bradburn, Sudman, and 


‘ Gockel study focused on integrated 


neighborhoods that were stable in 
racial. composition. These types of 
neighborhoods are only a small frac- 
‘tion of the neighborhoods located 
within large urban areas. The litera- 
ture on residential succession indi- 
cates that most neighborhoods with 
black and white households in resi- 


- ‘dence are in‘various stages of racial . 


succession.” The process. of resi- 
dential succession based on race has 
a major impact on the structure of 
neighborhood institutions and or- 
ganizational forms.’ The neighbor- 
hood-based elementary school is 
one organizational form whose popu- 
-lation composition is affected by 
that ‘of the population it serves. 
Wegmann notes that in neighbor- 
hoods undergoing racial transition 
the proportion of blacks in, public 
elementary schools tends to exceed 
the proportion they represent of 
the population residing within the at- 
tendance area of individual schools.® 


5, Norman Bradburn, Seymour Sudman 
and Galen Gockel, Racial Integration in 
American Neighborhoods: A ‘Comparative 
Study (Chicago: National Opinion Research 
Center, 1970), p. 302. : 

6. Ibid., p. 294. wa 

7. Howard Aldrich, “Ecological Sliccey: 
sion in Racially Changing Neighborhoods: 
A Review of the Literature.” Urban Af- 
fairs Quarterly 10 (March 1975); 327-48. - 

8. Harvey Malatch, Managed Integration: 
Dilemmas of Doing Good in the City 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1972): 


9, Robert G. Wegmann, “Neighborhoods 


and Schools in Racial Transition,” 
and Change 6 (July, 1975): 3-4. 


Growth 


- 
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sire to minimize the extent of con- 
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Wegmann speculates that white out- white avoidance of racially mixed 
migration and nonpublic school housing and schools. Although lin- 
utilization, and the higher fertility ited in universe of coverage, two 
rate of black households are the important (but tentative) conclu- 
major factors associated with this sions are indicated by the findings 
differential.° The findings of a re- of this study, both of which shou:d 
cent case study of the Los Angeles be reviewed further. First, it is clear 
school district are consistent with that some whites seek to avo-:d 
this observation. That study pro- attending schools with blacks rz- 
vides the conceptual framework for gardless of the form or instrument 
the analysis reported in this paper. of racial contact. This observation 

Wilson and Taeuber sought to is consistent with the literature on 
determine whether the increased racial residential succession, which 


presence of minorities in residen- indicates that:most racially mixed . 


tial areas invokes avoidance re- residential areas are unstable and 
sponses among whites, as in the are likely to become uniracial at 
increased utilization of private and some point in the future. The second 
parochial schools or the outmigra- conclusion is that the racial com- 
tion of families with school age position of some public schools at a 
children. It was suggested that given point in time may already bear 
avoidance was likely if whites de- the imprint of white avoidance even 
in the absence of the implementa- 
tact their children have with blacks_ tion of desegregation programs. This 
because of perceptions of the lower- conclusion is consistent with find- 
ing of educational standards, break- ings reported in the literature on 
down of discipline, and/or because residential differentiation, whizh 
of racially prejudiced attitudes. indicates that people respond to tne 
These authors found that even after racial identification of their neigh- 
controlling for the general ecologi- bors in making a residential ce- 
cal and socioeconomic characteris- cision." Thus the possibility of 
tics of attendance areas, the per- achieving racially mixed school en- 
cent black among the school age vironments, based on the residential 
populations of attendance zones'was patterns of blacks and whites, ap- 
substantially associated with private pears less likely in communites 
school utilization, the outmigration whose residential structure already 
of white families with school age bears the imprint of racial selection. 


children, and a lower representation : 
13. Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Attitudes on 


of whites in public schools.” 

The data ‘used in’ the Wilson- 
Taeuber analysis predate the de- 
segregation controversy in Los An- 


geles, and provide direct evidence. 


on the residence/school link as a 
component of the general process of 


10. See also Aldrich, “Ecological Succes- 
gion in Racially Changing Neighborhoods,” 
p. 337. 

11. Wilson and Taeuber, , “Residential and 
School Segregation.” 

12. Ibid., pp. 16-20.. 


— Race and Housing: A Social-Psychological’ 


View” in Segregation in Residential Areas, 
ed. A. H. Hawley and V. P. Rock (Wash- 
ington, DC: National Académy of Sciences, 
1973) pp. 21-84; Reynolds Farley et al, 
“Chocolate City, Vanilla Suburbs: Will the 
Trend Toward Racially Separate Comm anti- 
ties Continue?” (Paper presented at the An- 
nual Meetings of the American Sociological! 


Association, Chicago, 31 August 1977); Diane 


L. Colasanto, The Prospects for Racial In- 
tegration in Neighborhoods. An Analysis of 
Residential Preferences ın the Detroit Metro- 
poltan Area (Ph.D. Diss. University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1977). i 
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DATA AND METHODS 


The findings from the Los Angeles 
case study must be regarded as 
highly tentative, since they are 
based on the experience of only 
one large central city, and thus 
may not bé representative of other 
communities. This investigation is 
an extension of the Los Angeles. 
study, and applies a similar con- 
ceptual framework to further explore 
the association between the racial 
composition of residential areas and 
white nonpublic school utilization 
and outmigration for sixty-three cen- 
tral city school districts. 

The analysis makes use of data 
from: the 1970 census tapes for 
census tracts (fourth count). For each 
central city school district the unit of 
analysis is a census tract containing 
residential populations. 
portant to note that these census 
tracts reflect the boundaries of school 
districts and not those of the politi- 
` cally defined central city.” 
Attention is focused on the black 


and ‘Anglo (white) residential popu- - 


lation age 5-13 years, the age span- 
covered by elementary schools. The 
white population was obtained by 
subtracting persons. of Hispanic 
origin from the category of persons 
designated as “white” on the census 
tapes. This adjustment is necessary” 
because the fourth count census 
data only distinguish between blacks 
and whites as ethnic categories, and | 
the latter category includes persons 
of Spanish surname or Spans 
language. 

The sixty-three school districts in- 


14. The determination of the school district 
boundaries was made possible by the use ofa 
special census tape which contains geo- 
graphic identification codes for census tracts, 
block groups, and enumeration districts asso- 
ciated with individual school districts. The 
census tract codes were matched with those 
on the fourth count population and housing 


files. 
f 


It is im-. 


cluded in this study represent a 
convenience sample, as they were 
selected primarily on the basis of 
data availability and the fact that 
blacks represented at least 10 percent 
of public school enrollment in 1970. 
However, the similarities and differ- 
ences between them are relevant 


for the analysis. For example, each: 


of the four major regions are repre- 
sented, there are county-wide as 
well'as central city districts, and 59 
percent of the districts had imple- 
mented some form of desegregation 
program on or before 1970. 

It was hypothesized that if many 
Anglo parents seek to avoid sending 
their children to schools in which 
the potential for contact with. black 
pupils is great, or which are per- 
ceived to be poor schools because 
of the presence of black pupils, 
then we should find evidence of one 
or both of the following: (1) en- 
hanced Anglo enrollment in private 
or parochial schools; (2) lower per- 


centage of the Anglo population of 


elementary school age. These are 
the direct. indications of white avoid- 
ance that are employed as de- 
pendent variables, hypothesized as’ 
being affected by the racial, socio- 


economic, and housing character- . 


istics of populations living within 
census tracts. 

It can be suggested that if whites 
with school-age children respond 
to the presence of blacks in their 
‘neighborhood by migrating, the net 
effect ceteris paribus, would be to 
lower .their representation in the 
population remaining. Unfortunately, 
residential areas with fewer whites of 
school age are also more likely to 
attract black families because of the 


availability of low-cost housing, or ` 


because they live in the path of 
expanding black residential areas." 


15. Aldrich, “Ecological Succession in Ra- 
cially Changing ea ei aa 


oe 
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Housing variables were’ included 
to: take account of the first source 
of bias, and the percent of the black 
population living in the same house 
in 1965 and 1970 was included 
to identify areas of rapid black influx. 
In the Los Angeles study, private 
and parochial schooling were com- 
bined into a single category. They 
are analyzed separately here to 
determine whether they are used 
differentially by whites in respond- 
ing. to the presence of blacks of 
school age. Private schooling is pri- 
marily a southern phenomenon, 
whereas parochial schooling; al- 
though ‘national in scope, tends to 
predominate in the nonsouth re- 
gions. Another reason for performing 
separate analyses for each type of 
schooling relates to their differential 
utilization by blacks as alternatives 
to public schools. An average of 98 
percent of all children in private 
elementary schools are white for 
the sample of cities ‘as a whole. In 
the case of parochial elementary 


schools, the proportion black varies - 


substantially by school districts. 
Finally, parochial elementary 
schools, like their counterparts in 
the public sector, tend to draw 
their pupils from particular resi- 
dential areas. The attendance boun- 
daries of most parochial elementary 
- schools correspond to those of the 
church parishes. If black and white 
pupils attending parochial schools 


are segregated residentially, the po-- 
tential for interracial’ contact is no- 


greater than is. the case in public 
schools. The potential for an average 
white child in parochial schools 
having contact with a black child is 
substantially less than one would ex- 
pect, given the overall proportion 
black in parochial schools in each 
school district. This has caused 
great concern among some church 
officials, because the tuition cost of 


parochial schools may encourage. 


~ 
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whites to use them as “safe havens,” 
particularly when the public schools 
are threatened with desegregation.”® 
A multiple regression equation 
was estimated for each of the three 
dependent variables. Each equation 
included selected characteristics of 
residential populations living within 
cénsus tracts believed to be asso- 
ciated with each dependent variable, 
but is not reported here in detail.” 
The discussion of results focuses 
only on the net effects of the per- 
centage of the population age 5-13 
years in census tracts who are black 
(hereafter referred to as percent 
black) on private and parochial 
school utilization and outmigration. 


RESULTS 


It can be‘ noted that the effect of 
percent black varied enormously 
between districts. Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh are the only districts in 
which the effects of percent black 
are statistically significant and in the 
predicted direction for each of the 


measures of white avoidance. 


The substantial variation observed 
in the éffect of percent black merely 


1 tw 

16: David V. Sarahan, “What About De- 
segregation in-Catholic Schools?” Momentum 
(December 1977): 10-15. : 

17. The full multiple regression equations 
included the following variables: a Gini in- 
dex of similarity of the income distribution 
of black and Anglo families; median years 
of schooling completed for the Anglo popula- 
tion; median occupational status score of the 
employed Anglo population; median family 
income of the Anglo population; percentage 
of the black population living in the same 
house in 1965; percentage of the population 
age’ 5-13 years who are black; percentage 
of housing units that are owner-occupied; 
median age of occupied dwelling units; 
median’ value of occupied dwelling units. 
The equations for private and parochial 
school utilization included the percentage of 
the Anglo population age 5—13 years, and the 
equation for parochial school utilization also 
included an estimate of the percentage of 


the Anglo population that is Catholic. 
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confirmed what some researchers 
have suspected; namely that sim- 
plistic interpretations of the resi- 
dence/school linkage, as constant 
across places, conceal a great deal of 
complexity resulting from historical 
circumstances, as well as systematic 
differences between school districts 
that arise from the effects of racial, 
socioeconomic, political, and demo- 
graphic factors. An attempt was 
made to determine whether inter- 
district variations in the effects 
of percent black on the measures of 
white avoidance are associated with 
several variables believed to affect 
- the linkage between the racial com- 
position of schools and residential 
areas. The limited number of school 
districts affects the type of groupings 
and cross-classifications that can be 
- performed, and limits the Eee 
ability of the results. 

School districts were divided 
along a south-nonsotith’ axis, with 
respect to all the classification vari- 
ables. Attention is focused on varia- 
tion in the effect of percent black 
on migration and private school 


utilization, since few of the districts’ 


achieved significant coefficients for 
parochial school utilization. 

The county-central city district 
dichotomy is only relevant for the 
southern region of the country, as 
there are few districts outside the 
south which serve both county popu- 
‘lations, and black. pupils in signif- 
icant numbers. A slightly higher 


percentage of central city districts. 


show indications of their white 
school age populations being re- 
duced as a result of the increased 
concentration of blacks in residen- 
tial areas. This is to be expected 


- when the availability of ptedomi-. 


nantly white suburban areas pro- 
vides a variable long-term alterna- 
- tive to.continued residence in cen- 
tral cities. County school districts, 
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on the ‘other hand, effectively re- 
duce the likelihood of whites using 
migration as a means of avoiding 
interraciàl contact in public schools, 
since cities and suburbs are likely 
to be served by the same district. 
The fact that percent black has 
significant effects on private school 
utilization in a greater percentage of 
central city districts is contrary to 
conventional wisdom. It is often as- 
sumed that private schooling pro- 
vides the only viable alternative in 
a county district, since residential | 
relocation would require, in some 
instances, a move to another labor 


‘and housing market area.® The 


districts ‘included in these tabula- 
tions are simply too few to allow 
further partitioning in order to deter- 
mine whether this association is 
spurious or reflects a genuine differ- 
ential in pattern of response with 
respect to type of district. 

It can be hypothesized that school 
districts with higher percentage 
black are more likely to’ exhibit 


patterns of white avoidance, since ~ 


the opportunity for interracial con- 
tact increases with percent black 
enrolled in public. schools.’® This 
pattern can be observed among the 
southern districts both-with respect 
to outmigration and private school 
utilization. In the case of nonsouth 
districts, the pattern is slightly curvi- 
linear with respect to migration, | 

and private school utilization is in“ 
versely related to percent black. 

Again a word of caution should be 
interjected, as the number of cases 
involved is simply too small to war- 
rant anything other than a cautionary 
observation. S 


18. David J. Arnor, “Declaration of David 
J. Armor,” Carlin et al v Sen Diego Board ; 
of Education (San Diego, 1977). 

19. Michael W. Giles, “Racial Stability and 
Urban School Desegregation,” Urban Affairs. 
Quarterly 12 (June 1977): 499-510; 
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A final classification of these dis- 
tricts is presented according to 
whether they had implemented any 
form of desegregation program prior 
to the 1971 school year.” Sixty- 
nine percent of the south and 46 
percent of the nonsouth districts 
had implemented some form of de- 
segregation program. Although the 
_ school segregation scores are moder- 
ately high for practically all of the 
districts, the desegregated district 
average score is ten points lower 
than the nondesegregated districts 
(70 versus 80). 

The most interesting aspect’ of 
‘the pattern is the fact that a higher 
percentage of the nonsouth de- 
segregated districts had significant 
coefficients for the effect of per- 


cent black on both migration and- 


private school utilization than is 
true of the southern districts. In 
fact, the percentage differences be- 
tween the southern districts is small, 
It would be remiss not to point 
out, however, that a higher per- 
centage of the nonsouth districts 
. showed significant effects of percent 
black on both private school utiliza- 
tion and migration even in the ab- 
sence of controls. This is some- 


what surprising, . considering that. 


efforts to desegregate southern dis- 
tricts have a longer history than 
is true of nonsouthem districts. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper began by posing the 
question of whether whites’ utiliza- 


20. Information on school desegregation 
activities was obtained from the following 
sources: Christine Rossell, “Measuring 
School Desegregation,” pp. 171-202.’ In 
David J. Kirby, T. Robert Harms, and Robert 
L. Crain, Political Strategies in Northern 
School Desegregation. . (Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1973); and U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Reviewing a Decade 


of School Desegregation 1966-1975 (Wash- - 


ington, DC, January 1977) 


tion of alternate forms of schooling 
was racially motivated. The analysis 
presented may be viewed as an 
attempt to broaden the scope of 
inquiry to include the general area 
of residential sele¢tion and dif- 
ferentiation. In this regard, atten- 
tion is focused on whether neighbor- 
hoods of varying racial composition 
within selected central cities in- 
fluence whites to seek alternate 
forms of schooling, either by migrat- 
ing or through increased utilizaticn 
of nonpublic schools. 

The results obtained from analyz- 
ing the effects of percent black cn 
several indicia of white avoidance 
are varied and complex, and are not 
amenable to unequivocal interpreta- 
tion. In the nonsouth region of the 
country, a strong case can be mace 
for racial selectivity, both with ra- 
spect to residential relocation ard 
private school utilization. These re- 
gional differences persisted even 
after controlling for the percentages 
of public school pupils that ace 
black and the-implementation of d2- 
segregation programs.. 

The racial. selectivity in residen- 
tial relocation, as evidenced by the 
effect 'of percént black on the per- 
centage of the white school age 
population | living within census 
tracts in nonsouthern districts, is 
probably the result of the general 
process of ghetto formation and ex- 
pansion. No cross-sectional analy- 
sis of the kind presented here can 
adequately take account of the forcas 
that shape the dynamics of racially 
changing neighborhoods. The ex- 
pansion of black residential areas at 
their periphery can influence whites 


21. Gary Orfield, “White Flight Research: 


Its Importance, Perplexities and Possible | 
Policy Implications,” Symposium on School 
Desegregation and White Flight. (Notre 


‘Dame, IN: Center for Civil Rights, 1975), 


pp. 48—49. 
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to relocate, or to place their chil- 
dren in private schools until they 


can afford to do so. Southern cities- 


have only recently begun to expe- 
` rience the growth of black residen- 
tial areas as a result of their ex- 
pansion into previously all white 
residential areas.“ This may par- 
tially explain why only the largest 
and oldest of the southern districts 
also show substantial effects of per- 
cent black on outmigration. 

The utilization of private school- 
ing asta means of minimizing inter- 
racial contact is apparently not 
limited to the implementation of 
extensive district-widé desegrega- 
' tion programs. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that in a signif- 
icant number of school districts the 
increased potential for interracial 
contact, in residential neighbor- 
hoods with increased percent black, 
tends to invoke avoidance responses 
in whites’ similar to those believed 
to be associated: with school de- 
segregation. 

One important question that re- 
mains to be answered in regard to 
the effect of percent black on pri- 
vate schooling is why whites in non- 
southern districts use this form of 
avoidance at the neighborhood level 
more frequently than’ whites in 
southern districts. As in the case of 
outmigration, one could speculate 
that historical differences in the 
spatial dynamics of the expansion of 
black residential areas may be the 
major factor operating. For some 
whites, the avoidance response may 
be temporary in nature until a more 
permanent solution is obtainable; 
for others, this may be the only 
alternative available because of em- 


_ 22. Karl E. Taeuber and Alma Taeuber, 

Negroes in Cittes (Chicago: Aldine Press, 
1965); Leo F. Schnore and Philip C. Even- 
son, “Segregation in Southern Cities,” Ameri- 
can Ta of Sociology 72 July 1966): 
58-6 
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ployment immobility. For example, 
public service employment is a large 
component of the local economy in 
central. cities. In many of these 
cities, private schooling may be 
the only alternative available be- 
cause of employment related resi- 
dency requirements. 

The utilization of parochial school- 
ing in the majority of districts 
analyzed does not appear -to be 


. racially motivated, at least at the 


neighborhood level. Several factors 
can be suggested as contributing to 
this outcome. First, attendance ' at 
parochial schools, even with re- 
spect to non-Catholics, may be in- 
fluenced more by such factors as 
size of classes, discipline, religious 
instruction, and academic standards, . 
than by racial background of peers. 
Indeed, many parents with chil- 
dren in parochial schools argue 
that these are their strongest at- 
tractions as an alternative to public 
schools.* Second, open attendance 
policies and tuition costs may jointly. 
discourage whites from using paro- 
chial schools in order to avoid inter- 
racial contact. This applies particu- 
larly to local areas in which parish 
boundaries are likely to cut across 
residential areas of varying racial 
composition. 

It is surprising that current dis- 
cussion of the efficacy of desegrega- 
tion programs has been uninformed 
as to the impact that community 
context can have on the relative 
success or failure of such pro- 
grams.“ The effort to explain inter- 


23. Andrew M. Greeley, William C. Mc- 
Cready, and Kathleen McCourt, Catholic 
Schools in a Declining Church (Kansas 
City, MO: Sheed and Ward, 1976) pp. 
3-27; 222-43. . 

24. Robin M. Williams, Jr., “Conflict Reso- 
lution and Mutual Accommodation: The Case 
of the Schools,”.(A paper presented at the 
71st Annual Meeting of the American Sociolo- 
gist Association, New York City, 30 August 
_1976). 
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district variations in the indicia of 
white avoidance needs to be ex- 


panded to include a larger array. 


of school districts and the addition 
. of other relevant variables, such as 
the rate of city-to-suburb migration, 
the rate of growth of the black 
population, and whether the com- 
munities served by these school 
districts experienced racial disturb- 
ances during the 1960s decade. The 
results of such an analysis could 
provide an early warning as to what 
types of desegregation programs 
will or will not work within par- 
ticular types of communities. 

The implications of the results of 
this analysis for school desegrega- 
tion policy are direct. One of the 
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main reasons given for reassigning 
pupils to schools on the basis of 
racial backgrounds, under a desegre- 
gation program, is that school racial 
isolation is in part a consequence of 
residential location. The’ results re- 
ported here clearly indicate that 
the process of racial selection is an 
important component of residential 
location and differentiation in some 
urban areas. Thus the possibility of 
achieving stable racially mixed 
school environments, independent 


. of the residential patterns of blacks 


and whites, appears less likely in 
cities in which residential struc- 
tures already bear the imprint of 
racial selection. 
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Racial Transition a Black Homeownership | 
= ~ in American Suburbs : 


By ROBERT W. LAKE 4 


ABSTRACT: Home ownership has traditionally served as an 
_ efficient wealth generating mechanism for the American 
middle class.. Recent data indicating an increase in the. 
metropolitan area black population ‘living in the suburbs- 
raise two questions: is black suburbanization equivalent 
to home ownership, and'does black suburban homeowner- 
ship lead to equity accumulation and the generation of - 
wealth? These questions are addressed through analysis of 
a national sample of suburban housing units.surveyed in 
1974, and again in 1975, as part of the Census Bureau’s 
Annual Housing Survey. As of the mid-1970s, black sub- 
“urbanization has not been entirely synonymous with home: ` 
ownership nor has homeownership automatically served 
the wealth generating function for blacks that it‘has provided 
for earlier suburbanizing aspirants to the middle class. 


/ 


` Robert W. Lake is an Assistant Research Professor at the-Rutgers University 
Center for Urban Policy Research, New Brunswick, New Jersey. He has published 
several articles on race and housing, and ts currently directing a aed study 
of institutional barriers to black suburban homeownership. 


This avidlysta is part of a larger study financed by the U.S. Department of Health, pote 
and Welfare, National Institute of Mental Health. i 
_I wish to thank George Sternlieb. for comments and suggestions on this - -paper and 
Wiliam Polen for invaluable computer a ciate! assistance. Low 
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, BLACK SUBURBAN HOMEOWNERSHIP 


CCUMULATION: of equity 

through homeownership is 
perhaps the most widespread and 
successful means of wealth genera- 
tion available to the American 
middle class. The inflation of hous- 
ing values in the post-world war II 
era has been a particular boon to 
the largely suburbanized homeown- 


ing middle-class white population. 


The nation’s black population, how- 
ever, comprised of renters rather 
than owners and generally confined 
to portions of oldér urban areas that 
have not experienced the inflation of 
housing values characteristic of 
suburbia, has been less able to 
benefit from the wealth generative 
potential of suburban homeowner- 


ship. Recent trends, since 1970, 


show a slight increase of black 
population in the suburbs, and a 
corresponding decrease in the pro- 
portion of the black population re- 
maining in the central cities. It is 
therefore instructive to consider, 
first, the extent to which increase 
in the rate of black suburbaniza- 
tion is synonymous with increased 
homeownership, and secondly, 
whether black suburban home- 
ownership ‘is synonymous with 
equity accumulation and the gen- 
eration of wealth. l 

In addressing these issues, this 
paper examines the extent to which 
racial transition from white to black 
or black to white occupancy ac- 
companies the turnover of suburban 
housing units. Analysts have long 
stressed the importance of existing 
housing stocks, as opposed to new 


construction, as a source of.home- - 


ownership possibilities for blacks 
and other minorities.! The transfer 
of existing units from white to black 


1. See, for example, John Kain, “Theories 
of Residential Location and Realities of 
Race,” in Essays on Urban Spatial Struc- 
ture (Cambridge: Ballinger, 1975), pp. 139-40, 
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occupancy is thus a necessary con- 
comitant of black suburban popula- 


-tion growth. The suburban focus is 


justified since it is there that owner- 
ship possibilities are most con- 
centrated. ' 

Data made available through the 
U.S. Census Bureau’s Annual Hous- 
ing Survey permit year to year 
tracing of unit and household chara>- 
teristics in a national sample >of 
housing units resurveyed each year.? 
Utilizing data for 1974 and 1975, 
three aspects of suburban racial 
and tenure transition are analyzed 
in terms of. their impact on black 
homeownership in the suburbs. 


2. Our discussion of post-1970 suburkan 
housing characteristics is based on pub- 


_ lished and unpublished data from the U.S. 


Bureau of the Census Annual Housing 
Surveys for 1974, 1975, and 1976. The 
Annual Housing Survey comprises a national 
sample of some 84,000 housing units -e- 
surveyed each year, and weighted to rep-e- 
sent the’ national housing stock. 

The Census Bureau’s confidentiality ze- 
quirements restrict identification of intra- 
metropolitan location of sampled housing 
units ın some cases. Unless otherw se 
indicated, our analysis’ of “suburban” hoas- 
ing units is therefore limited to units in 
the noncentral city portions of fifty SMS.A’s 
for which intrametropolitan location 1s iden- - 
tified on AHS computer, tapes. These fifty 
SMSA’s which contained 74.8 percent of the 
nation’s black metropolitan occupied hous- 
ing units in 1970 are: Akron, Albamy- 
Schenectady-Troy, Anaheim-Santa Ana-Gar- 
den Grove, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnat, 


. Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, De- 


troit, Ft. Worth, Gary-Hammond-East Chi- 
cago, Greensboro-Winston Salem-High Point. 
Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Los Angeles-Long Beach. 
Louisville, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapo is- 
St. Paul, New Orleans, New York Crty, 
Newark, Norfolk-Portsmouth, Oklahoma Giy, 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, Philadelphia, Phoe- 
nix, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Providenze- 
Warwick-Pawtuicket, Rochester, Sacramerto, 
St. Louis, San Bernardino-Riverside, Ean 
Diego, San Francisco-Oakland, San. Jese, 
Seattle-Everett, Tampa-St. Petersburg, To- 
ledo, and Washington, D.C. 
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First, what is the magnitude of 
transition from white to black occu- 
pancy in suburban housing units? 
Disaggregating this overall transi- 
tion rate into renter and owner com- 
ponents provides a measure of avail- 
ability of homeownership oppor- 
‘tunities for blacks in the suburbs. 

Second, what are the character- 
istics of ‘suburban housing units 
acquired by-blacks? Here, differen- 
tiation between units initially occu- 
pied by whites and those units 
which turn over within the black 
housing market provides evidence 
of the significance of white.to black 
. transition as a source of quality 


owner-occupied ‘suburban units. 


While earlier studies have examined 
the characteristics of neighborhoods 
_orareas experiencing white to blatk 
racial succession, data on the in- 
dividual housing units involved 
have heretofore not been available.’ 

Thirdly, what are the _housing 
market dynamics confronting the 
suburban black homeowner seeking 
to recapture stored equity through 
resale? Earlier studies, not focused 
primarily on suburbia, have demon- 
strated that a black-occupied hous- 
ing unit infrequently reverts to white 
occupancy.‘ If this pattern is repli- 
cated in the suburbs, then black 
homeowners wishing to sell will be 
at a distinct disadvantage: adequate 
market demand is required if home- 
ownership is to function as a path to 


capital accumulation. The suburban: 


‘dream will be less golden if other- 


3. For a review of the literature on the 
characteristics of transition neighborhoods, 
see Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, 
Negroes in Cities: Residential Segregation 
and Neighborhood Change (New York: 
Atheneum, 1969). 

4. For example, Chester Rapkin and Wil- 
liam Gngsby, The Demand for Housing in 
Racially Mixed Areas, (Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960). 
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wise equivalent units owned by 


-blacks and whites are funnelled into 


dual resale markets leaving blacks 
with inferior rates of economic re- 
turn and equity recapture. 

Initial findings suggest that white 
to black transition in suburban 
rental units far outpaces thatin owner - 
occupancy, extending the central 
city disparity in homeownership 
rates for whites and blacks into the 
suburbs. Those black suburbanités 
who. do own their own homes are 
far more dependent on black rê- 


-placements than are whites, sad- 


dling black owners wishing to Sell 
with the consequences of lesser 
black buying power. Complicating 
the picture, however, is the finding 
that more black-owried suburban 
units are turned over to whites than 
to- other blacks, suggesting that the 
market for black-occupied units may - 
be more open in the suburbs than 
has previously been stepne for 
central city areas. 

Property value is found to bë a 
significant feature, with the lowest 
value black-owned suburban units 
yielding the least likelihood of 
equity return upon transfer to another 
household. The findings suggest the 
need for policy initiatives aimed 
at stimulating the demand for black- 


- owned suburban units, for it is only 
-in this way that suburban home- 


ownership will provide blacks with 
the wealth generative function it has 
traditionally served .for earlier as- 
pirants to the middle class. 

In assessing these trends, the’ 
following discussion focuses first on 
the rate of black suburbanization 
since 1970 and the characteristics of 
black suburban households. We 
then address in turn the magnitude 
of racial ‘transition of individual 
suburban housing units, the charac- 
teristics of those housing units, and 
the conditions of equity recapture 


~ 
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in black-owned housing in the 
suburbs. 


BLACK SUBURBANIZATION 
SINCE 1970 


.The data on black suburbanization 
during the seventies reveal some 
slight gains in black representation 
‘in the noncentral city portions of 


SMSA’s.5 The characteristics of these | 


suburban black households show 
them to differ from both central city 


blacks and suburban whites. 


Growth rates 


Suburban black growth rates be- 
tween 1970 and 1976 have out- 
stripped those for whites, largely as 
a consequence “of the far smaller 
black population in the 1970 base 
year. Between 1970 and 1976, the 
number of black suburban house- 
holds increased by 49 percent to a 
total of 1.4 million, compared to a 
21 percent increase to 25.8 million, 
in white suburban households. Black 
owner-occupied units in the suburbs 
increased by 39 percent (compared 
to 23 percent for whites) while black 
renter-occupied units increased by 
62 percent (compared to 16 percent 


for whites). Black households con- 


stituted some 5 percent of all sub- 
urban households in 1976, essen- 
tially maintaining a level that pre- 
vailed throughout the sixties and 
early seventies. Finally, a somewhat 
larger proportion of total metropoli- 
tan area black households lived in 

the suburbs in 1976 (23 percent) 


5. This discussion, utilizing published data 
sources, covers the suburban portions of 
all metropolitan areas identified ın the 
1970 census. See U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 


sus, Current :-Housing Reports, Series H-_ 


150-76, General Housing Characteristics for 
the United States and Regions: 1976. Annual 


Housing Survey: 1976, Part A, Table A-1- 


(Washington, DC: USGPO, 1978). 
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than was the case in 1970 (19 
percent). Among metropolitan area 
blacks in owner-occupied units, the 
suburban share increased margin- 
ally from 27 to 28 percent be- 
tween 1970 and 1976. Among black 
renter households, the suburban 
share increased from 14 percent in 
1970 to 19 percent in 1976. 


Characteristics 


Two.sets of comparisons help 


clarify the nature of the black sub- 


` urban niche within the current 


metropolitan structure. Compared to 
suburban white households, sub- 
urban blacks on average continue 
to receive short shrift. Compared to 
central city blacks, however, sub- 
urban residence represents a sub- 
stantial improvement in both hous- 
ing and neighborhood quality.® 
Considering tenure and housing 
type in 1975, for example, just 
under half (49.4 percent) of black 
suburban households were owners, 
compared to almost three-fourths 
(71.2 percent) of white suburbanites, 
and about a third (35.4 percent) 
of black central city households. 
Conversely, some 17 percent of black 
suburbanites lived in structures of 
ten or more units, compared to only 
9 percent of white suburban house- 
holds and 23 percent of black city 
dwellers. Turning to property value, 
11 percent of black suburban house- 
holds, versus 2 percent of white 
suburbanites, and 15 percent of black 


-city residents lived in units whose 


property value was less than $10,000. 
At the same time, 10 percent of 
black suburbanites lived in homes 
valued at $50,000 or more, in con- 
trast to 24 percent of white suburban 
households, but only 3 percent of 
black central city residents. In terms 


6. Data based on a limited sample of 
suburban housing units. See footnote 2 supra. 
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of overall housing satisfaction, black 
suburbanites were only halfas likely 
as white suburbanites, but one and a 
half times more likely than black 
city dwellers; to rate their housing 
unit as excellent. Ratings of overall 
neighborhood quality are distributed 
similarly. 

Two general conclusions. can be 
drawn from this ‘brief overview. 
First, compared to white house- 
holds in the suburbs, black sub- 
urban households occupy less satis- 
factory, lower value units in less 
desirable neighborhood settings, 
and have attained lower proportions 
of owner occupancy. Secondly, the 
data indicate the extension to the 
suburbs of patterns previously docu- 
.mented for central cities: it is on 
average the more affluent,. higher 
status blacks who are the first to 
move into previously all-white areas, 
thereby improving their housing and 
neighborhood quality. 

With this brief introduction to the 
relative characteristics of black sub- 
urban households within the metro- 
politan setting, we turn now to an 
examination of racial transition in 
the existing suburban housing stock. 


RACE AND TENURE CHANGE IN THE 
SUBURBAN HOUSING STOCK 


Data from the Aami a ree 
Survey national samples provide in- 
formation on 15.9 million suburban 
housing units for which race and 
tenure can be identified in both 1974 
and 1975. Utilization of this data 
set permits identification of the mag- 
nitude of racial and tenure change 
within the suburban housing stock, 
' and analysis, of changes in house- 
' hold characteristics attendant on 
turnover in’ the housing inventory. 
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Total inventories 


We begin by comparing the racial 
and tenure characteristics of -the 
suburban inventory in .1974 with 
the identical units in 1975. (Table 
1) As indicated above, the total 
suburban inventory .is divided ap- 
proximately 70/30 between owner: 
and renter occupancy, and some 5 
percent of total units in both years 
are black. The overwhelming share 
of units, of course, evidences no — 
change in tenure or race from one 
year to the next. Relative shifts 
within this framework, however, 
provide. initial evidence of differ- 
ences in black and white experi- 
ences in the -suburban housing 
market. 

First, considering racial transition 
within the. entire suburban inven- 
tory, 0.64 percent (101,000 units) of 
the entire 1974 supply shifted from 
white to black in the one year 
period. Disaggregating by 1974 
tenure, 0.23 percent (26,000 units) of 
the owner-occupied stock and 1.63 
percent of the renter-occupied units 
(75,000 units) shifted from white to 
black during the period. This sug- 
gests that owner-occupancy units in’ _ 
the white inventory become avail- _ 


` able to black, buyers at a slower rate 


than do renter-occupancy units. 
Secondly, considering tenure 
change within each racial category, 
1.59 percent of the black-occupied 
inventory (11,000 units) changed 
from renter to owner occupancy be- 
tween 1974 and 1975, but 1.88 per- 
cent (13,000 units) reverted from 
owner to renter occupancy. Within - 
the white-occupied inventory, in 
contrast, 1.30 percent (195,000 units) 
changed from renter to owner while 
only 1.20 percent 180,000 units) 
reverted from owner to renter occu- 


¥ 
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‘TABLE 1 
TENURE AND RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “SAME-UNIT INVENTORY 
é U.S. Susurss,* 1975 BY 1974 (NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 
1976 TENURE AND RACE (HOUSEHOLDS) 
1974 TENURE p OWNER Occupten® RENTER-OCCUPIED” 
AND RACE 
(HOUSEHOLDS) TOTAL Tora. WhHire rack OTHER Tota. Whe Black Orar 
All Units 15,899 11,307 10,793 369 143 4,592 4136 362 & 
White 14,989 10,813 10,757 23 , 32 4,176 4,050 78 4 
Black 692 363 18 345. 0 329 48 278 = 
Other : 218 131 18 1 111 87 38 6° 4 
Owner-Occupled® 11,295 11,099 10,602 360 135 196 178 10 F 
White- 10,798 10,618 10,569 22. 26 180 170 4 £ 
Black 365 352 15 337 0 13 7 6 ni 
Other ' 132 129 18 1 109 = 3 1 0 1 
Renter-Occupled 4,804 208 191: 9 8 4,398 3,958 352 & 
White 4,191 195 188 1 6 3,996 3,880 74 4 
Black 327 11 3 8 0 316 41 272 = 
Other 86 2 0 2° 84 37 6 41 


Notes: Columns might not add to totals due to rounding. 

2 U.S. Suburbs = non-central city portions of fifty SMSA’s for which EMETON location of unit 
is reported on AHS ‘national survey tapes. See footnote 2. 

b Owner Occupied = Owner occupled + condominium + cooperatives. 

° Renter Occupied = Renter Occupied + Rented, No Cash Rent. 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual Housing Survey: 1974 and 1976, national isem public 


use tapes. 
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pancy. In all, focusing here on 
tenure changes within each racial 
inventory and ignoring for the pres- 
ent the extent of racial transition, 
the 1974 white inventory registered 
a net gain of 15,000 owner-occu- 


pied units while the black inventory 


registered a ret loss of 2,000 owner- 
occupied units. A larger net share of 
the original 1974 stock of black units 
than white units, in other words, 
shifted out of owner occupancy from 
1974 to 1975. 


Fi 


Housing market turnover 


Of the 15.9 million suburban Gait: 
described above, we have identified 
2,250,000 units within the white and 
black suburban housing inventories 
that turned over between 1974 and 
1975 (Table 2). This figure repre- 
sents a 14.3 percent turnover rate. 
(We have excluded from further 
discussion the 218,000 units—1.4 


percent of the total—occupied by 
“other races” in 1974.) Units occu- 
pied by a different household in 
1974 and 1975 were identified as 
those which in the latter year sur- 
vey responded to qüestions asked 
only of “recent movers,” house- 
holds, that moved in within the 
twelve-month period preceding the 
survey. These units form the dzta 
base for our analysis of market turn- 
over and racial transition.” 


T Discrepancies between totals in Takles 


-| and 2 result from the procedures utilized 


to identify housing units occupied by difer- 
ent households in 1974 and 1975. Table 1 
includes all suburban housing units for which 
race, tenure, and suburban location could be 
identified ın both 1974 and 1975. Tabl= 2 


includes only that sub-set of Table 1 umts 


occupied by “recent movers” at the time of 
the 1975 survey. As a result, some urtits 
shown as having turned over in Table 1 are 
not identified as “recent movers” in Tabl= 2. 
“Recent movers” are defined by'the Cersus 


, Bureau, as households which moved into the 
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TABLE 2 


1974-1975 TENURE CHANGE By RACIAL CHANGE, SUBURBAN HOUSING UNITS OCCUPIED 
By RECENT MOVERS IN 1975, UNITED STATES” (IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS) i 


r 


FACIAL TRANSITION 1974—1975 





TENURE ALL. UNITS WHITE-WHITE BLACK-BLACK WuHITE-BLAC< BLACK-WHITE 
TRANSITION - nt tie mas 
1974-1976 # % # % J % # % # % 
All Units © 2250 1000 2,044 100.0 77 100.0 #984 100.0 45 100.0 
Own-Own 516 229 491 24.0 4 52 16 190 5 11.4 
Rent-Rent 1,506 670 1348 65.9 64 9831 63 750 °31 £705 
Own-Rent 133 59 116 57 6 78 4 48 7 15.9 
95 42 89. 44 3 39 1 12 2 


Rent-Own 





NOTES. Columns might not add to totals due to rounding. 

a Suburban units are those in the non-central city portion of fifty SMSA’s for which intrametropolitan 
location of units is specified on AHS national survey tapes. See footndte 2 Recent movers are those 
househoids which moved into the unit within the twelve month period pror:to 1975 AHS enumeration. 

P Owner-occupied units = owner + condominiums + cooperatives Renter-occupied units = renter + rented, 


no cash rent. 


Source U8. Bureau of the Census, Annual Housing Survey: 1974 and 1975, national sample public 


use tapes. a! he 


Considering turnover by tenure, 
5.8 percent of owner-occupied units 
in 1974 turned over during the 
year, while the equivalent rate for 
renter-occupied units was 34.8 per- 
cent. Not surprisingly, in -other 
words, rental units in the suburbs 
change hands at a faster rate than. 
owner-occupied units. 

Considering turnover by race, 14. 2 
percent of white-occupied units and 
17.6 percent of black-occupied units 


unit during the twelve-month: period pre- 
ceding the survey. Since AHS natonal sur- 
veys are conducted between October and 
December of each year, some units may be 
resurveyed as much as fifteen months apart. 
Some households could thus move into a 
unit subsequent to the 1974 survey and not 
be counted as “recent movers” in ‘1975. 
Further discrepancies are introduced in cases 
where the race of the household head 
changes through marriage, separation, or 
divorce but the household continues to oc- 
cupy the same dwelling unit. The effect of 
these accounting procedures is to decrease 
the within-category totals reported in Ta- 
ble 2 compared to Table 1. There 1s no 
evidence, however, that relationships be- 
tween categories in Table 2 are skewed in 


any systematic way. , 


P 


changed occupancy between 1974 | 
.and 1975. The higher black turn- 


over rate is expected since blacks 
are more concentrated than whites 
in renter-occupied units. 

Finally, the turnover rate in 
owner-occupied units is essentially 
identical for blacks and whites: 6.0 
percent of black owner-occupied 
units and 5.8 percent of white. In 
the rental market, however, the turn- 
over rate in white, renter-occupied 
units (35.8 percent) exceeds that in 


black renter-occupied units (30.6. 


percent). Going somewhat beyond 
the data, these findings may sug- 
gest that suburban rental occupancy 
for whites is typically a temporary 
stop.en route to homeownership, 
while it is a far more stable and 
permanent tenure arrangement for 


` blacks confronted with barriers ‘to 


omeownership imposed by down- 
payment requirements, mortgage re- 
strictions, and discrimination. 


Racial change 


The final question in this section 


focuses on the role of racial change 


* 
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within the more general picture of 
housing turnover. Again drawing on 


the data in Table 2, four observa-" 


tions can be made. 
First, white to black tansion 
still serves as a more important 


source of suburban housing than ` 


does turnover within the black hous- 
ing market. Of the 161,000 units 
with a new black occupant in 1975, 
84,000 (52 percent) transferred from 
white to black occupancy while 
only 77,000 (48 percent) were al- 
ready black-occupied in 1974. This 
finding suggests the relative recency 
of black arrival in the suburbs and 
the relatively small base of existing 
black settlement. 

Secondly, white to black transi- 
tion far outweighs black to white 
transition in both absolute and rela- 
tive terms. As noted above, white 
to black change amounted to 84,000 
‘units; in contrast, only 45,000 sub- 
urban units transferred from black to 


white between 1974 and 1975. Of — 


the resulting net gain of 39,000 new 
black-occupied units, 10,000 came 


on as owner-occupied and 29,000 


were renter-occupied in 1975. 

The third question focuses on the 
probability of ownership for new 
black occupants. If a new occupant 
of a suburban housing unit is black 
rather than white, the likelihood is 
greater that the black household 
will rent rather than buy, regard- 
less of the race of the initial 


occupant. This finding is revealed by 


the tenure characteristics of the units 


within each racial transition cate- 


gory (Table 2). Focusing on the race 
of household in the second year, a 
transfer within the rental market 
constitutes 83.1 percent of black- 
black and 75.0 percent of white- 
black turnover, but only 70.5 percent 
of black-white and 65.9 percent of 
white-white turnover. Combining 
these figures with those for trans- 
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fers from ownership to rental statas, 
units rented in 1975 (rent-rent p.us 
own-rent) constitute’ 86 percent of 
all turnovers to a new black oczu- 
pant and only 72 percent of turn- 
overs.to a new white occupant. 
Finally, what is the probabilit» of 
a black owner-occupied unit in the 
initial year remaining within the 
owner inventory or shifting to rental 
status during turnover? We find zhat 
a black-owned unit is more likely 
than a white-owned unit to shi to 
renter-occupancy, again regardless 
of the race of the new occupant. 
Of white-owned transition units in 
1974, 19 percent of those tumed 
over:to a white household anc 20 
-percent of those turned over zo a 
black household shifted to renter 
occupancy in 1975. Of black-ow ned 
units, in contrast, 58 percent an 60 
percent of those tured over to, 
respéctively, a white and tlack 
household shifted into the rental 
market. The_implications for equity 
recapture in black- and white-owned 
suburban units are evident. 


Summary of transition findings 


The principal findings thus far 
can be summarized briefly. New 
black occupancy in the suburbs 
more often involves a unit skifted 
out of the white inventory than one 
transferred from a previous black 


“occupant. Such transition, furtker, is 


predominantly a one-way seet: 
white-black transition far outwzighs 
transfers from black to white. Lergely 
due to differential turnover rates, 
owner-occupied units in the suburbs 
become available to potential black 
occupants at a slower rate than 
rental units. Black units turn over 
faster than those occupied by whites, 
largely because blacks are more 
concentrated in rental: units and 
these tum over faster than owner 
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units. Black rental units, however, 
turn over at a slower rate than do 
white rental units, suggesting ‘that 
black rental occupancy in the sub- 
urbs—perhaps due to fewer avail- 
able options—is-less temporary and 
more stable than white rental. While 
white-black transition results in a 
net gain in black suburban owner- 
occupied units, this gain is in part 
offset by a loss of owner units 
through tenure change within the 
black inventory. 

_. The present data suggest, but do 
not allow testing, the hypothesis 
that black -owner-occupied units, 
gained through racial transition, are 
subsequently lost by an inability to 


sustain adequate demand within a 
dual housing market context. (Fur- ~. 


ther evidence on this point must 
await data on turnover chains, over 
a longer time périod than presently 


available.) In sum, black subur- ` 


~ þbanites are less likely than their 
white counterparts to own their own 
- home, and those who do are more 


likély than white owners to transfer. 


their unit to rental status in the 
event of turnover of the unit. ` 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TRANSITION UNITS 

The discussion thus far has fo- 
cused on the magnitude of turnover 
and transition within racial seg- 
ments of: the suburban housing 
market. What of the characteristics 
of the housing units comprising 
these racial sub-markets? Are hous- 
ing units transferred from white to 
black substantially different from 
those -transferred within the white 
housing market? Do units in these 
categories differ in turn from those 
transferred within the black housing 
market? - 

To examine these questions, we 
compare units in each of the sub- 


urban ‘racial transition categories. 
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in terms of four basic character- 


istics: age of structure, median 
value, median rent, ‘and overall. 
evaluation of housing and neighbor- 
hood quality. For this segment of 
the discussion, we focus on those 
housing units for which tenure type 
(own or rent) is maintained both 
before and after the move. Units 
that changed tenure type (own to 
rent, rent to own) are eliminated 


from further: discussion due to’ 
small sample sizes and the-resulting ` 


ambiguity of generalizations: based 
on a relatively small number of 
observations. 


Age of structure . 


Transfers within the black sub- 
urban housing market tend on aver- 


age to involve substantially older : 


units than transfers within the white 
market.” White to black turnover 


appears concentrated in relatively ``., 


newer units, reflecting perhaps the 
comparatively greater buying power 
of those black hotseholds who can 
gain access to the formerly white 
segment of the suburban market. 
In contrast, black to white transfers 


appear generally restricted to both 


the newest and the oldest suburban 


units, possibly suggesting that the. 


same process. of “gentrification”. is 
at ‘work in the suburbs as has 


been reported for many central cities. 


Among all suburban transition 
units in 1975, about a third (31.3 
percent) of white-white transfers, 
but only a.fourth (26.5 percent) of 
black-black transfers, were built in 
the preceding six years (1969-1974). - 


A higher proportion (34.2 percent) of. -` 
‘units transferred from white to black 


were built in this period, as were 


7 


over half (51.1 percent) of -black- `- 


white units. Another third (29 per- 
cent) of black-white units were built 
prior to 1939. 


BLACK SUBURBAN HOMEOWNERSHIP 


Among owner-occupied units, 
fully two-thirds of the suburban 
units transferred between black 
owners were built bétween 1950 
and 1959, making them between 16 
and 25 years old. In contrast, well 
over half (56.7 percent) of the units 
transferred between white owners 
were fifteen years old or less— 
built since 1960. Within the rental 
market, recently-built units (1969- 
74) are again underrepresented 
among black-black transfers (28.9 
percent), followed in frequency by 
turnover within the white market 
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makai egen is only 1.8.8 Bleck 
purchase of a previously white- 
owned unit results in a median 


_value-to-income ratio of 2.4 and the 


(32.9 percent), from white to black 


(39.4 percent), and overwhelmingly 
represented among black-white 
transfers (72.6 percent). In all, the 
data suggest that as gauged by age 
of structure, white-to-black transi- 
tion results in improvement in the 
black-occupied suburban housing 
stock. Some of this improvement 


_.. is offset; however, since in most 


cases only the newest (but also 
some of the oldest) units are trans- 
ferred from black to white occupancy. 


\ 


Median value 


The median value of suburban 
units transferred within the white 
market was $40,000, compared to a 
median value of $36,200 for units 
transferred from black to black. 
Units transferred from white to black 
ownership were yet lower in, value 
on average ($30,400). White replace- 
ment of a black household is clearly 
confined to the highest value units, 
.as indicated by a` median value of 
$55,000 for units shifting from black 
to white. 

Transfér of a unit within the black 
sub-market appears to provide rela- 
‘tively inexpensive housing, as the 
median value-to-income ratio in this 


Pa 


figure for white-white transfers is 
2.1. Clearly, black home purchase 
requires a significantly larger pro- 
portion of income when the pre- 
vious owner is white than wken 
the previous owner is black. 


Median rent ; 


Suburban rent levels within the 
all-white market ($175) are the high- 
est-among the various market seg- 
ments examined; conversely, rents 
in black-black units are on average 
the lowest ($145). In contrast to the 
situation in owner occupancy, how- 
ever, these comparatively low rents 
in the black rental market are 
coupled with the highest measure of 
rent as a percent of income (30.6 
percent). Average rent levels are 
identical’ in white-black and black- 
white units ($170). In the former 
segment, ‘however, this rent level 
amounts to 27 percent of income, 
above the 25 percent norm, while 
in the latter segment the same 
median rental amounts to only 23 
percent of income, below the norm. 
Indeed, suburban white renters are 
on .average burdened with a 23 
percent rent/income ratio regardless 
of the race of the previous renter, 
while black renters in the suturbs 
pay substantially more than a fourth 
of their income for housing. 

Comparing rent levels with rents 
paid ‘in the household’s previous 
units, blacks renting a previously 
white-occupied unit experiences the 


8. A long-standing and well-calloused rule 
of thumb suggests that value shoud not 
exceed 2.5 times total family income. 

9. An equally hoary rule recommends 
that rent should be no more than 25 percent 
of income. 
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highest increase in rent ($61) over 
what they were paying in their 
previous unit. Blacks renting pre- 
viously: black-occupied units expe- 
rience a rent increase of $47, while 
whites renting previously white- 
occupied units increase their. rent 
by only $20. 


Housing and neighborhood quality 


The distribution of responses on 
overall ratings of the housing unit 
and the neighborhood -are essen- 
tially identical, and therefore can be 
discussed together. Fully twice the 
proportion of households in the 
white-white market (30 percent) as 
those in the black to black market 
(15 percent) rated their house and 
neighborhood as excellent. Black 
households in previously white 
units were more likely to offer an 

“excellent” rating (25 percent) than 
were black households in previ- 
ously black units. Similarly, house- 
holds in black-black units were 
most likely (40 percent) to evaluate 
house and neighborhood as ‘only 
fair or poor. Only 16 percent of 
whites in previously white units 
but 26 percent of blacks in pre- 


viously white units offered this low. 


rating. 


Summary 


The above discussion furnishes a. 


brief sketch of the housing avail- 
able in each of the suburban racial 
sub-markets. Suburban units that 
turn over from white to white are on 
average recently built units, of 
higher value than those transferred 
to black occupancy, and yield a 
below average value-to-income ratio. 
Rental units in the: white-white 
market command the highest rent 
but nonetheless command the low- 
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est proportion of their residents’ = 


income. 

A direct contrast is evident in 
the suburban units that tum over 
from black to black. Such units 
are on average older and of lower 
value than white-white units. Rent ` 
levels in this market segment are 


‘the lowest but nonetheless con- 


stitute the largest percentage of in- 
come. Black suburban renters expe- 
rience the biggest increase in rent 
over rentals paid in their previous 
units, regardless of whether the new 
rental unit was previously occupied 
by a black or white.. Black-black 
units and their neighborhoods are 
least likely to be rated excellent 
by their residents and most likely 
to be rated fair or poor. 

Units transferred from white to 
black occupy a position somewhere 
between these two extremes. These 
are generally newer units, contribut- 
ing to an upgrading of the black- 
occupied suburban housing stock. 
However, owner-occupied units in 
this category have the lowest median 
value. Black renters of previously 
whité-occupied units experience the 
largest increase in rent over their _ 
previous unit. While rental levels 
in white-black units are equal to 
those in. black-white units, this 
amount represents a larger propor- 
tion of income for the former group 
than for the latter. Black occupied 
units formerly occupied by. whites, 
however, are more likely than those 
previously occupied by blacks to 
receive satisfactory ratings of hous- 
ing and neighborhood quality. 

Finally, units transferred from 
black to white occupancy ‘are in 
general among either the newest 
or the oldest portions of the sub- 
urban inventory and command the: - 
highest median value and relatively 
high rent levels. 
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BLACK HOMEOWNERSHIP 
AND WEALTH 


The final question posed in our 
analysis focuses on the efficacy of 
suburban homeownership as a means 
of equity accumulation. Numerous 
studies have pointed to the signif- 
icance of homeownership as the 
principal source of savings for the 
lower and middle income popula- 
tion, and equity accumulated in the 
home has traditionally served as. 
the launch vehicle for upward mo- 
bility among many immigrant ethnic 
groups. What has been the re- 
cent experience of black suburban 
homeowners? 

A direct response to this ques- 
tion would require data on the sales 
price of equivalent suburban homes 
sold by white and black owners in 
equivalent settings. Unfortunately, 
the Annual Housing Survey matched 
national samples do not contain 
sufficient cases of turnover of sub- 
urban black-owned units to permit 
adequate comparison. Even if ade- 
quate data were available, the ques- 
tion of “equivalence” of housing 
units and neighborhood settings has 
by no means been settled. In the 
absence of such direct evidence; 
however, substantial insight into 
black suburban housing market dy- 
namics is provided through several 
indirect sources: (1) value change 
in black- and white-owned suburban 
units; (2) the pattern of racial and 
tenure change in black-owned units; 
and (3) the previous tenure of black 
suburban homebuyers. 


Value change 


From the standpoint of the aspir- 
ing homebuyer, the inflation of 


10. See, for instance, John Kain and John 
Quigley, Housing Markets and Ractal Dis- 
crimination (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1975). 
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housing prices in recent years has 
caused considerable concern. From 
the seller’s standpoint, however, 
such inflation simply magnifies zhe 
significance of homeownership as an 
investment. To what extent kave 
black suburban homeowners shzzed 
in this equity building inflation of 
housing prices? 

To answer this question, repo-ted 
property value in owner-occupied 
suburban units for 1974 was com- 
pared to property value in the same 
units reported in 1975. According 
to Census Bureau definitions, th=se 
value figures represent “the re- 
spondent’s estimate of how nrach 
the property (house and lot) would 
sell for if it were for sale.” “he 
results of this comparison are tabu- 
lated in Table 3. 

At all levels of housing value, 
suburban units occupied by blacks 
in both 1974 and 1975 were less 
likely to increase and more lively 
to decrease in value than vaits 
occupied by whites. Among the 
lowest value properties (those val- 
ued less than $20,000 in 1674), 
4] percent of white-occupied uzits, 
but only 25 percent of black-ozcu- 
pied units, had increased in value 
in 1975. Among the highest value 
properties (those valued $50,0C0 or 
more), 13 percent of white-occuzied 
units but 24 percent of black- 
occupied units had decreased in 
value by 1975. At intervening value 
levels, black-owned units were less. 
likely than white-owned units to 
increase in value and were up to 
twice as likely to decrease in value. 
For example, among suburban units 
valued from $20,000 to $34,9¢9 in 
1974, 20 percent of black-owned 
units, versus 27 percent of white- 
owned units, had increased in value 
by 1975, while 9 percent of black 
units, but only 5 percent of white 
units, decreased in value. Simi.arly, 


1975 Property VALUE By 1974 PROPERTY VALUE, IN IDENTICAL BLACK AND WHITE 
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TABLE 3 


OWNER-OCCUPIED Units, U.S. SUBURBS (PERCENTS) - 


PROPERTY VALUE, 1974 - + 
Less THAN $20,000 $20,C00-34,899 $35,000--49,989 $50,000 on MORE , 
PROPERTY VALUE WHITE- BLACK- WHiTe- BLACK- WHITE BLACK- WHITE- BLACK 
IN 1975 WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
Less than $20,000 . 59.3 75.0 4.9 8.7 0.9 6.7 0.6 12.1 
$20,000--$34,999 345 20.9 68.4 71.8 9.0 17.1 2.3 00 
- $35,000-$49,999. 4.5 4.1 246 17.8 67.8 58.5 10.4 11.9 
$50,000 or more* 18° 00 2.1 1.9 22.3 17.7 86.8 78.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0. 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
‘Number of Units l 
` (in 1,000'3) (1,123) (98) (3,763) (138) (2,499) (47). (1,857) (11) 


Note: US Suburbs = non-central city portlons of fifty SMSA’s for which intra-metropolitan location 
of units is reported on AHS national survey tapes See footnote 2 
Source’ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual Housing Survey: 1974 and 1975, national sample public 


use tapes 
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increases were reported for 22 per- 
cent of white-owned, but 18 percent 
of black-owned units, valued be- 
tween $35,000 and $49,999, while 
24 percent of black units and 10 
percent of white units in this value 
category decreased between 1974 
and 1975. 

‘In‘sum, when comparing reported 
- property value of identical suburban 
units at two points a year apart, 
units owned by blacks in both 
years were less likely to increase 
_ and more likely to decrease in value 
than white owned units matched 
by value in the initial year. If in- 
flation in housing prices is produc- 
ing windfalls for some, the above 
data suggest that such beneficial 
effects are less likely to accrue to a 
suburban homeowner who is black 
than one who is white. 


The market for black-owned units . 


It is an elementary economic no- 
tion that the disproportionate value 
increase of white-owned and black- 
owned units ‘may be due to weaker 
_ demand for the latter. The data 
discussed above and summarized in 


ř 


Table 2 suggest several sourcęs of 
such.weakness. 

First, the probability that a black- 
owned suburban unit will turn over 
to a black household is far higher 
than that of a white-owned unit. 
With black households comprising a 
stable 5 percent of the suburban : 


‘population, roughly that proportion 


of housing turnovers should go to 
blacks in an unbiased market. In- 
deed, of all 649,000 owner-occupied 
suburban units that turned over be- 
tween 1974 and 1975, 4.6 percent. 
were black-occupied in 1975. Dis- 
aggregating this total picture by race, 
however, reveals a ‘significant pat- 
tern: fully 46 percent of the sub- 
urban black-owned units that turned 
over, but only 3.2 percent of the | 
suburban white-owned units that. 
turned over, went to a black house- 
hold. In short, the probability that 
a suburban black owner will be 
replaced by another black is four- 
teen times that of a white owner. 
As a result, black home sellers are 
more likely than their white‘counter- . 
parts to bear the burden of lower ‘ 
black purchasing power. 

Secondly, suburban black home 
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buyers acquire white-occupied units 
more frequently than black-occu- 
pied units. As suggested above, 
this finding indicates both the re- 
cency of black arrival in suburbia 
and also the limited pool of desir- 
able black-owned suburban units 
that potential black buyers might 
choose from. The data suggest fur- 
ther that black sellers are at a 
competitive disadvantage to the ex- 
tent that they. have to compete for 
buyers with the far more extensive 
white-owned stock available for 
sale. 

Thirdly, the corollary to the above 
is that suburban black home sellers 
are replaced by whites more fre- 
quently than by other blacks. This 
may reflect in part the relative weak- 
ness of effective black demand for 
suburban housing units. More im- 
portantly, however, if whites con- 
stitute the largest proportion of 
demand for black-owned units, and 
white replacement is restricted to 
the highest value black-owned units, 
then it is the lower value black 
suburban units that are most im- 
pacted by inadequate demand. 

Finally, the weakness of the mar- 
ket is reflected in the higher pro- 
portion of black than white owners 
who are replaced by renter house- 
holds in the same units. Further- 
more, this discrepancy is most pro- 
nounced among lower value housing 
units. Of units valued below $20,000 
in 1974 and occupied by a differ- 
ent household in 1975, 9 percent of 
black-owned units, but only 2 per- 
cent of white-owned units, shifted 
to rental occupancy upon turnover. 


Previous tenure 


If black suburban home sellers 
are far more dependent on black 
replacements than their white sub- 
urban counterparts, then it follows 
that the weaker purchasing ability 
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of potential black buyers will impact 
more negatively on black sellers 
than on white. Previous tenure im- 
pacts on home purchase through the 
availability of equity to apply to the 
downpayment. First time home- 
buyers must be able to draw fom 
personal savings, relatives, or other 
sources for the downpayment that 
second time buyers typically ob- 
tain from the equity accumulated 
in the previous unit. Equity ac- 
cumulated through previous hame- 
ownership greatly facilitates home 
purchase, and racial differences in 
tenure of previous unit influence 
downpayment ability. 

Fully 60 percent of black pur- 
chasers of suburban housing units 
in 1975, but 49 percent of white 
purchasers, rented their previcus 
unit. Thus, white homebuyers were 
substantially more likely than tlack 
buyers of suburban units to draw 
on*‘previous equity to help finance 
their suburban home purchase.” 

Further, white suburban home- 
buyers were more likely to own 
than rent their previous uniz re- 
gardless of whether it was located 
in a central city or a suburb. 
Among black suburban homebuyers, 
however, an interesting patern 
emerges when location of the pre- 
vious unit is considered along with 
tenure. Eight out of ten black 
suburban homebuyers whose pre- 
vious residence was in a central 
city rented that unit; six out cf ten 
already in the suburbs, however, 
were owners. Thus, while black 
homebuyers already in the suburbs 
are somewhat more likely to be 
previous owners when compared to 
their white counterparts, this former 


11. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Housing Reports, Series H-150-75D, Housing 
Characteristics of Recent Movers, Annual 
Housing Survey: 1975, Part D (Washing- 
ton, DC USGPO, 1977). 
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group constitutes a considerably 
smaller share of black homebuyers 
than white. In sum, central city 
renters comprise the largest share 
(42 percent) of black suburban 
‘homebuyers; another 18 percent 
were suburban renters, and only 40 
percent were owners. Among white 
suburban homebuyers, in contrast, 
only 17 percent were central city 
_renters, and 51 percent were pre- 
vious owners. The implication of 
these figures for our discussion is 
straightforward. Black suburban 
homeowners, more dependent than 


are whites on finding a- black ` 


buyer to achieve a sale, are signif- 


icantly confined to a segment of the: ’ 


market characterized by a weaker 
asset position as measured by equity 
accumulated in a previous home. 


‘ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A -growing share of the nation’s 


metropolitan area black population 
is located. in the suburbs. At first 


glance, such a shift may be thought _ 


to signal a reversal of the racial 


separation that has marked metro- - 
politan patterns for decades. The- 


evidence presented here, though 
partial and qualified in many ways, 
suggests that excessive optimism 
may be premature. Suburbanization 
per se is neither synonymous with 
equal housing opportunity nor will 
it automatically serve the wealth 
accumulative function it has pro- 
vided for previous suburbanizing 
ethnic groups. Progress toward these 
goals requires continued monitoring 
of the housing market conditions 
governing the black suburbaniza- 
tion process that is underway. 

Our initial look at the nature of 
black suburbanization has focused 
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on three broad elements of the , 
process: the magnitude of white to 
black transition as a source of 
suburban housing, the characteris- 
‘tics of the housing units involved, 
-and the potential of homeowner- 
ship thus achieved as a’means of 
equity accumulation. As of the mid- 
1970s, we found that rental units 
become available to blacks at a 
faster rate than owner-occupied 
units, that black suburbanites are 
less likely than whites to own their 
own, homes, and that those who do 
are more likely than whites to see 
their units transfer to rental occu- 
pancy with subsequent’ turnover. 
Compared to suburban units trans- 
ferred within the white sub-market, 
units that turn over from white to 
black’ are on average older, are of 
lower value, and are assigned lower 
ratings of housing and neighborhood 
quality. Finally, owner-occupied 
units within the black suburban sub- 
market are less likely to increase in 
value and more likely to decrease- 
in value than equivalently priced 
units within the white sub-market. 
If these trends continue un- 
checked, we will have yet further 
evidence of the disparity between 
the black experience in. America 
and that of other ethnic and immi- 
grant groups. For the latter, dis- 
persion into the suburbs was syn- 
onymous with assimilation, the - 
breaking down of ethnic enclaves, 
and unfettered upward mobility. 
Initial evidence to date raises the 
issue of whether ‘the equivalent 
process will hold for the sub- 
-urbanizing black, population. The 
spectre of “two societies” so often 
hailed to describe black cities and 
white suburbs may simply be repli- 
cated at a new metropolitan.scale. 
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Housing, Schools, and; Incremental 
Segregative Effects 


By KARL E. TAEUBER 


ABSTRACT: Racial segregation in housing contributes to 
racial segregation in schools, and racially identifiable schools 
contribute to the development and maintenance of segre- 
gated neighborhoods. Examination of the reciprocal interplay 
between housing and school segregation has been spurred 
by the Supreme Court's decision in the Dayton school case, 
‘which calls for determination of how much faerementl 
segregative effect the discriminatory actions of a school board 
had on the racial distribution of pupils compared to what 
the distribution would have been if the board had never 
practised discrimination. In recent hearings in the Milwaukes 
school case, plaintiffs sought to address this specific question 
through the testimony of a social scientist. Discriminatory 
actions with respect to-teacher assignment, “intact busing,” 
student transfers, school plant utilization, and attendance 
zone boundary changes were identified as having pervasive 
and enduring effects on racial residential segregation in 
Milwaukee. This case study illustrates that the Supreme 
Court’s effort to construe, school cases-narrowly should fail, 
and that policymakers, whether they are concerned with 
housing, schools, or other domains, should cultivate a broad 
perspective on the unity of the nation’s racial problems. 


Karl E. Taeuber received his Ph.D. in sociology from Harvard. He joined the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin in 1964 and now serves as Professor of 
Sociology and Assistant Director of the Institute for Research on Poverty. He has 
published articles and monographs on migration and urbanization, with particular 
attention to ractal differentials and segregation. Since 1970 he has testified as an 
“expert witness” for plaintiffs in school segregation trials in Detrott, Eoston, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and a dozen other cities. 


The development of these ideas benefited from the hard. work and shared wisdom of 
attomeys Lloyd A. Barbee, Irvin B. Charne, Howard A. Pollack, and Howard B. Tolkan. 
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FAMILY looking for housing is 
concerned with the schools 
that its children will attend. Within a 
metropolitan area the system of 
school districts and school attendance 
zones creates and sustains the iden- 
tification of residential neighbor- 
hoods that vary in perceived quality. 
Multiple listing services identify the 
public and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools serving each 
house. Real estate advertisements in 
the daily newspapers often use 
school district as a neighborhood 
identifying characteristic. The de- 
velopers of residential housing know 
that the location and timely opening 
of new schools may profoundly in- 


fluence: the pace and profitability of. 


their projects. Urban planners and 


community organizations seeking to ` 


retain residents in older central city 
housing struggle to persuade school 
authorities to keep low-enrollment 
schools open. 

The location and characteristics of 
a school exert a profound influence 
on the residential development of 
the surrounding area. The impor- 
tance of the school among neigh- 
borhood amenities has increased as 
people ‘have become willing to 
travel greater distances to jobs, 


shopping, and recreation. Housing 


and schools remain closely linked. 
Just as a good neighborhood tends 
to create or sustain a good school, 
a good school tends to create and 
sustain a.good neighborhood. A res- 
idential area that is attractive in 
many other ways but lacks accessi- 
bility to good schooling is severely 
handicapped, whereas an older neigh- 
borhood that might otherwise un- 
.dergo residential decay is more 
likely to be preserved if it is attrac- 
tive to families seeking quality 
education. 

For many families thé racial com- 
position of a school is among its most 


_ 1971 that a 
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poiat gualies or characteristics. 
As a principal ‘and visible amenity, 
a school may come ‘to symbolize a ` 
neighborhood and the racial com- 
position of the school may become 
a public indicator of the racial 
composition of the neighborhood. 
Any change in school racial com- 
position may be a signal as ‘well as ` 
cause of subsequent change in the 
residential area’s racial composition. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


. The Supreme Court recognized in 
inistrative actions by 
school authorities have a strong im- 
pact on residential patterns: “People 
gravitate toward school facilities, 
just as schools are located in response 
to the needs of people. The location | 
of schools may thus influence the ° 
patterns of residential development 
of a metropolitan area and have im- 
portant impacts on composition of 
inner city neighborhoods. In the 
past, choices in this respect have 
been used as a,potent weapon for 
creating or maintaining a state- 
segregated school system.”! 
Although the language of this pas- 
sage is clear; the full court may not. 
have realized that they were under- 
cutting the main- defense of school 
districts, north and south, to charges 


_of segregation—-that school racial 


composition simply reflects neigh- 


‘borhood residential composition. If 


the decisions of school authorities: 
„are “a potent weapon” for creating 
and maintaining residential separa- 
tion of the races, this line of defense 
collapses. Administrative actions 
that increase the segregation of races 
in schools foster the very residential, 
segregation that is the purported 
cause. 

In its recent decisions on school 


1. Swann v. Charlotte-Mécklenburg Board 
of Education, 402 U.S. 1 (1971). 
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segregation, the Supreme Court has 
avoided giving further explicit atten- 
tion to the linkage between school- 
ing and housing, but it has, perhaps 
inadvertently, created the need for 
further examinations of these issues. 
In its Dayton decision in the sum- 
mer of 1977 the Supreme Court, 
seeking to make more difficult the 
judicial task of justifying large scale 
desegregation remedies, set fourth 
three criteria to consider: 


The duty of . . . the district court... 
is to first determine whether there was 
any action in the conduct of the business 
of the school board which was intended 
to, and did in fact, discriminate against 
minority pupils, teachers or staff... . 
If such violations are found, the district 
court . . . must determine how much 
incremental segregative effect these 
violations had on the racial distri- 
bution . . . when that distribution is 
compared to what it would have been 
in the absence of such constitutional 
violations. The remedy must be designed 
to redress that difference. . . .? 


The three tasks assigned to district 
courts are not new, but their specifi- 
cation and the emphasis given to 
them in “Dayton” is shaping subse- 
quent school segregation litigation. 
The first task, determination of in- 
tent, is now set in the context of 
doctrine enunciated by the present 
Court in its job discrimination and 
housing discrimination opinions. 
The third task, which may be char- 
acterized as an admonition to let the 
punishment fit the crime, -falls 
within .the traditional jurispruden- 
tial concern with equity. The second 
task has more elements of novelty, 
for it raises issues that are at least 
as amenable to social science analy- 
sis as to jurisprudence. Specifica- 
tion of “incremental segregative ef- 


2. Dayton Board of Education et ai v. 
Brinkman, 45 U.S.L.W. 4910, 4915 (U.S June 
28, 1977) 
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fects” and identification of wnat 
schools would be like if the specif.ed 
intentional discrimination had act 
occurred are presented as questions 
for factual determination. Who other 
than the social scientist is presuried 
to be capable of developing sach 
facts? In several school segregauion 
cases undergoing post-Dayton litiga- 
tion, both parties have enlisted 
social scientists to assist in iden-ify- 
ing incremental segregative effects. 


The Milwaukee school case 


The Milwaukee school case pro- 
vides a particularly straightforvard 
example of a judicial effort to apply 
the Dayton standards and to address 
the issues posed by the “incremental 
segregative effects” language. The 
original lawsuit, begun in 1965, 
proceeded with the usual delikterate 
speed. The trial began in September 
1973, and was concluded in January 
1974. Post-trial proceedings were 
concluded in December 1974. In 
January 1976, Judge John W. Rey- 
nolds concluded that Milwaukee 
public “school authorities engaged 
in practices with the intent and for 
the purpose of creating and main- 
taining a segregated school system, 
and that such practices had zhe ef- 
fect of causing current conditions of 
racial imbalance in the Milwaukee 
public schools.” The appeals court 
affirmed this decision and in the fall 
of 1976 the Milwaukee schcols be- 
gan implementation of a three-year 
phased desegregation plan. 

In June, 1977, immediately follow- 
ing its Dayton decision, the Su- 
preme Court vacated the judgment 
of the Court of Appeals and re- 
manded the case for reconsidera- 


3. Amos v Board of School Directors of the 
City of Milwaukee, 408 F. Supp 755, 818 


_ (E.D. Wis 1976) 
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tion.* Judge Reynolds divided re- 
consideration into three parts, taking 
up sequentially the three com- 
ponents of the Dayton formula. An 
evidentiary hearing was held on the 
question of segregative intent, with 
65 witnesses and almost 1,000 new 
exhibits. On June 1, 1978, Judge 
Reynolds issued a new opinion, of 
132 manuscript pages, concluding: 
“The objective evidence ... dem- 
onstratés that defendants’ decisions, 
at least since 1950, with respect to 
teacher assignment and transfers, 
busing, student transfers, school sit- 
ing, leasing and construction . of 
school facilities, use of substandard 
classrooms, and boundary changes 
were undertaken with an intent to 
segregate students and teachers by 
race.’ 5 

Less than six weeks ies hearings 
_ resumed, this time on the issue of 
incremental segregative - effects. I 
was one of the witnesses called by at- 
torneys for the plaintiffs. The sub- 
stantive portion of my testimony 


began with the question “Do you 


have an opinion as to whether the 
intentional segregative conduct on 
the part of the defendants which 
was found by the Court in its June 1, 
‘1978, decision, had effects which 
persist at least up to 1976?” 

Answer: “Yes, I do.” 

Question: “What is your opinion?” 

Answer: “I believe the present 
effects are numerous and affect the 
entire city’s demographic patterns 
and its entire school system.”® I 
_ continued with a lengthy elabora- 
‘ tion of the ways in which discrimina- 
tory actions by school officials contrib- 
ute to the racial identifiability of 


4. Brennan v. Armstrong, 433 U.S. 672 
(1977). 

5. Armstrong v. O "Connell, 451 F. Supp. at 
817. 

6. Hearing, Armstrong v: O "Connell, July 
11, 1978, pp. 235-236. 
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neighborhoods as well as schools. 
From this elaboration, L concluded 

“that there was a continuing recipro- . 
cal interplay between schooling and 
housing, such that the higħly con- 
centrated black ghetto and the 
highly concentrated portions of the 
school system grew up together, and 
the recipro¢al influence on the white 
areas produced solidly white resi- 
dential and school areas.” This con- 
clusion accords with the perspective 
quoted above from the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Swann, and it has’ 
been developed ina number of other . 
school segregation cases. The fol- 
low-on question, called for by the 
Dayton decision, has not previ- 
ously received explicit attention. 

. Question: “Do you have an opinion 
as to whether in 1976 schools 
and housing in Milwatikee would 
have been segregated had the de- 
fendants not engaged in the inten- 
tionally segregative conduct found 
by this Court June 1, 1978?’’8 . 

Answer: “Yes ... there might 
be... substantially less school <’ 
segregation, substantially less hous- 
ing segregation, and substantially 
improved race relations in all aspects 
of life-and society in Milwaukee.’”® 

To provide a basis for that opin- 
ion I reviewed each of the four 
main types of school discriminatory 
actions cited by Judge Reynolds and 
considered how history might have 
differed in the absence of those con- 
 stitutional violations. It is easier to 
attempt such a reconstruction of 
history for Milwaukee than it would 

~be for some of the cities with greater 
numbers of blacks. Milwaukee’s 
period of rapid growth in black 
population began with the second 
World War, and continued during the 


t 


7. Ibid., p. 255. 
8. Ibid. 
9. Ibıd., pp. 255-256. 
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recent historical period that is 
covered in the school case. In 1940 
and 1950 there_were no census 
tracts in; Milwaukee which were 
more than 90 percent black. In 
1960 there were two such tracts and 
in 1970 there were seventeen. The 
growth of the Milwaukee black 


ghetto occurred simultaneously with . 


the school board. actions reviewed 
-in the previous phase of the hearing. 


Teacher assignment 


The first category of discrimina- 
tory actions noted by Judge Rey- 
nolds is the policy of assigning most 
black teachers to the staffs of identifi- 
ably black schools. In the earlier 
part of the period under review, 
there was no affirmative recruitment 
policy for black teachers. In the 
school year 1950-51 there were 
nine black teachers, all of whom 
were assigned to the four schools 
that had a majority.of blacks among 
their pupils. By 1965, there were 
three times as many black, teachers 
(478) as schools in the Milwaukee 
system. Four-fifths of those black 
teachers were assigned to one-fifth 
- of the schools—those with a ma- 
jority of black pupils. - 

' Suppose that throughout the 1950s, 
` 1960s, and 1970s blacks had been 
affirmatively recruited to_ teaching 
and administrative positions in Mil- 
waukee public schools and had 
been assigned in a nonracial pattern. 
Pupils throughout Milwaukee would 
have had first-hand experience with 


both, black and .white teachers. - 


The educational system, by direct 
example, would have taught white 
pupils and white citizens generally 
that blacks and whites were equally 
capable of scholarly attainment, of 
handling major responsibilities, and 
of working together in harmony. 
Black pupils and black citizens 
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generally would have been taught 
the same lesson and would have had 
the example ofa major governmenzal 
agency practicing equal rights and 
ignoring racist prejudices, No school 
would have been racially iden=ifi-- 
able on the-basis of the racial com- 
position of its staff. 

Some of the black teachers as- 
signed. to schools remote from the 
ghetto might have chosen to -ive 
nearer their places of employment 
and to enroll their children in gre- 


. dominantly white schools. Som= of 


the white teachers living near the 
original near northside areas in 
which black residents were zom- 
“centrated might have chosen to re- 
main if they had perceived thai the 
school system itself was not giving in 
to stereotypical ideas about racial 
turnover. If the nonteaching ste of 
the school system had been inte- 
grated, and especially if the emrloy- 
ment practices of all governm=ntal 
agencies had been nondiscrir-ina- 
tory during this period, the likely 
integrative effect on housing pat- 
terns would have been even more 
substantial. 


“Intact” busing 


A second set of discriminatoecy ac- 
tions identified by Judge Reynolds is 


~ the ‘practice from 1959 to 1€71 of 


“intact busing.” If a schoo. was 
overcrowded, or undergoing reJairs, 
or otherwise unable to accommodate 
all the pupils assigned to it, children 
were bused to another school. If 
white children were involved th2 bus- 
ing would oridinarily be mixed, thatis, 
students would be regarded ir. every 
respect as paft of the receiving 
school. Under intact busing “entire 
class groups from a sending school 
were picked up at the sending school 
and transported to a receiving 
school. These students were taught 
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by teachers on the sending school’s 
faculty and were under-the primary 
control of the sending school’s 
principal.” 
_ ` During the period in which intact 
~ busing was practiced, students from 
majority black schools were never 
bused under the mixed method. In- 
deed, separate treatment of a pre- 
dominantly black classroom bused 
intact to a predominantly white 
school sometimes entailed separate. 
recesses and denial-of access: to 
school lunch programs. The trial 
record lists 203 instances of intact 
busing, from majority black schools 
to majority white schools. About half 
. of Milwaukee’s mainly black schools” 
and nearly half of Milwaukee’s 
white elementary schools were 
directly affected by the intact busing 
program. About 16,000 students 
were bused during the 12 years this 
policy. was practiced. Additional 
thousands of students and parents at 
the receiving schools were per- 
sonally affected by the program. 
Sixty-four different schools were in- 
volved at some time -in sending or 
-~ receiving intact bused pupils. 

Suppose that in each of the 203 in- 
stances mixed busing had been. 
‘used. The school administrators who 
were reportedly concerned about 
` the difficulties of teaching in racially 
mixed settings could have provided 
appropriate in-service training and 
other services to take advantage of 
the opportunity for racial mixture in 
the schools. Special programs could 
have been devised` to facilitate 
rather than discourage the participa- 
tion of bused pupils in extracurricu- 
lar activities and the participation of 
the parents of bused pupils in 
parent-teacher associations at the re- 
ceiving schools. 

Public controversy over intact 
busing became intense in the 1960s, 
and most Milwaukee blacks and 
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whites learned that the school ad-: 
ministration was very resistant to 
any change in the policy. White 
citizens leamed that the school 
system was going to great lengths to 
protect them and their children from 
contact with’ blacks. Black citizens 
learned that even in the highly struc- 
tured situation of a public school, 
they were not welcome to partici- 
pate on an equal basis. Many thou- 
sands of pupils of both races were 
deprived of a very practical civics 
lesson in interracial tolerance, and 
all of the pupils and citizens of Mil- 
waukee were given a lesson in 
intolerance. 

Many of the children most directly 
affected by the program of intact 
busing are now young adults. They 
are now renting and buying homes 
and deciding where to send their own 
children to school. If in their own 


schooling they had been taught. 


tolerance rather than intolerance 
many more of them would now be 
willing and even eager to seek out 
racially mixed rather than racially 
isolated residential-areéas. 


Open transfer policy — 


Throughout the period 1960 to 
1976, the Milwaukee public school 
system operated a relatively open ` 
transfer policy. During part of the 
period students requesting transfer. 
were required to state reasons, and — 
the desire for greater racial isolation 
was an officially acceptable reason. 
Later in the period the system was 
- made completely open, with no rea- 
sons stated, and approval subject pri- ` 
marily to the availability of space. 
Although a free transfer system is | 
superficially nondiscriminatory, and 
indeed was used by black secondary 
students to increase their enrollment 
at a number of predominantly white 


high schools, it resembles the “‘free-. . 


pea 
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dom of choice” plans that have 
repeatedly been found by courts to 
` operate in a discriminatory manner. 
“The abuse,” Judge Reynolds noted, 
is the intentional “utilization of the 
policies to allow white students to 
escape those schools which they 
would otherwise have been re- 
quired to attend with large numbers 
of black students.” During the late 
1960s and early '1970s the number 
of transfers granted to secondary 
pupils each year averaged seven per- 
cent of total secondary enrollment. 
Because a transfer did not have to 
be reviewed or renewed to be good 
for succeeding years, the cumulative 
effect was much greater. 

The effect of such a transfer pro- 
gram on housing patterns is com- 
plex. Judge Reynolds noted that 
“defendants’ transfer policies facili- 
tated the flight of white students 
from black schools at a point in 
time preceeding the comparable de- 
parture of white residents from black 
neighborhoods.” The most immedi- 
ate effect, looking only at the particu- 
lar students and families involved, 
would seem to be a slowing of the 
white out-movement from racially 
changing neighborhoods. But the 
perceived quality and characteris- 
tics of schools influence more gen- 
erally the residential activity in the 
neighborhood, and hence there is a 
broader segregative influence on the 
housing market. 

Every residential neighborhood 
has continual housing turnover. The 
most important housing market im- 
pact of rapidly increasing black en- 
rollment in the local schools is to dry 
up the demand by white families for 
vacancies that do occur. The impact 
on white out-movement is less im- 
portant because many of the white 
families will be changing residence 
within a few years anyway, and as 
racial transition proceeds they, like 
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other whites, are unlikely to choose 
another home in the neighborhood. 
Thus the ultimate effect of the ac- 
tions of the original white parents 
who transferred their children to 
other schools is to fuel the self-ful- 
filling prophecy that the neighbor- 
hood is becoming all black. 

If the Milwaukee school officials 
had been truly concerned wz:th 
eliminating the racially segregative 
consequences of their transfer pro- 
gram, and particularly if they kad 
sought to discourage racial turnover 
through operation of an effective ma- 
jority to minority transfer progrem, 
the cumulative effects on housing 
and school segregation in Milwau- 
kee might have been substantial. 
The interests of white families in 
their local schools and neighbor- 
hoods might have been increased if 
their perceptions of the pace anc in- 
evitability of racial turnover had 
been altered by a firm school pclicy 
of combating racial identifiability. 
Similarly, if blacks had been made 
more welcome at more schools. the 
concentration of their residential de- 
mand on a few racially chanzing 
areas would have been reduced. The 
development of a solid ghettc ex- 
panding immutably might nave 
been halted before entire areas of 
the city became designated for blacks 
only. If increased numbers of white 
and black pupils had spent more 
time together in more racially mixed 
schools, the entire development of 
race relations in the Milwaukee area 
might have followed a more be- 
nign path. 


School construction and boundary 
changes 


The final set of discriminatary ac- 
tions identified by Judge Rernolds 
concems usage of physical plant. 
“The steps the defendants took to 
deal with overcrowding... had 
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the effect of increasing racial im- 


balance. These steps included the 
building and siting of new schools, 
building additions to existing schools, 
leasing or purchasing unused build- 
ings for school purposes, utilizing 


substandard classrooms (and) chang- ` 
ing district boundaries.” 


The gen- 
eral pattern was described as one of 
boundary’ compression and facility 


_ expansion designed to preserve as 
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clear a border as possible between 
black areas and schools and white 
areas and schools. The shifting 
boundaries used by the school ad- 
ministration to.preserve racial iden- 
tifiability in schools take on a larger 
purpose: they are used by public 
agencies and private persons as the 
shifting boundaries between resi- 
dential areas expected and intended 
to be racially identifiable. No other 
boundary system within the city is as 
crucial to residential behavior as the 
system of attendance zones de- 
lineated by school authorities. 
Taken together, the actions of 
Milwaukee school officials with re- 
spect to changing attendance zone 
boundaries, facilities utilization, the 


operation of transfer programs, "and 


the manner of utilization of mixed 
and intact busing constitute a de- 
liberate system-wide manipulation 


of school racial composition. Judge - 


Reynolds commented that “through- 
out the history of this desegregation 
case, the defendants have time and 
azain, with regard to nearly every 
specific action challenged by 

plaintiffs, wielded the ‘neighbor- 
hood’ school policy as a shield of 
perceived talismanic strength in 
warding off liability for discrimina- 
tion. .. . The neighborhood school 
policy did not mandate a segregated 
system in Milwaukee. The segrega- 
tion of the system was mandated 


‘by the defendants who. controlled 


the Milwaukee public school system 
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and are now seeking to take refuge 
for their unconstitutional conduct in 
that amorphous haven the ‘neigh- 
borhood school policy’.” 


INCREMENTAL SEGREGATIVE 
' EFFECTS IN MILWAUKEE 


Deliberate segregative manipula- 
tions of the pupil assignment proc- 
ess, together with segregative as- 
signment of teachers, have com- 
bined to cause, enhance, and main- 
tain the racial identifiability of 
schools and neighborhoods in Mil- 
waukee. The locations that black 
families would have chosen in the 
absence of constraints imposed by . 
their experience with and percep- 
tions of the school system cannot be 
specified with precision. Neither 
can precise alternatives be specified 
for the housing and schooling de- 
cisions of white families who were 
discouraged from living in “chang- 


_ing” or “black” areas and who were 


taught by a government agency that 
it is difficult and unwise for black’ 
and white children to go to school 
together. 

I once wrote that “to talk about 
social and economic forces, attitudes 
and values, racial residential pat- 
terns, and white and black public 
school enrollments, and to exclude 
all mention of the suburbs is patently 
ridiculous.”!© Although .the Mil- 
waukee public school system serves 
the city of Milwaukee, the school 
effects ‘clearly are felt throughout 
the metropolitan area. The confine- 
ment of black pupils and families 
to the near north side areas of Mil- 
waukee obviously interfered with a 
broader residential and school dis- 
persal. Unfortunately, from a social 


scientist’s perspective, the jurispru- - 


10. Karl E. Taéuber, “Demographic Per- 
spectives on Housing and School Segrega- 
tion,” Wayne Law Review 21 (March 1975): 
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dential aspects of the Milwaukee 
school case at this stage require 
a focus on the city. The contribu- 
tion of school discrimination to the 
racial’ character of suburbanization 
was not pursued in the hearings. It 
would be ironic if the judicial sys- 
tem were to ignore school segrega- 
tion as an influence on the massive 
white suburbanization of the last 
30 years, and then at the remedy 
stage to give great attention to 
desegregation as an influence on 


“white flight.” 


What would the cal distribu- 


tion of the Milwaukee school popù- 
lation have been in the absence of 
the constitutional violations iden- 
tified by Judge Reynolds? The con- 
clusion of my direct testimony at the 
hearing follows: 


Now to put all this back together, Yd 
like to go back to the idea that there 
were some specific children who ex- 
perienced the Milwaukee schools thirty 
years afo or twenty years ago, and that 
many of these children still live in the 
area, and that these white and black 
people have grown ‘up, they have 
families now, and they are buying 
homes, renting apartments, taking up 
responsible positions ... these are 
the adults of the community today. And 
if they had experienced interracial edu- 
cation, had experienced a non-dis- 
criminatory school system, and if there 
had been some of these interlocking 
effects with the housing market to make 
it less segregated than it became, and 
to diminish the development of the 
ghetto as such a solid concentrated place 
during the period of rapid black growth, 
then I think that Milwaukee would be 
quite a different place from what it is 
now. From north to south and east to 
west, there would be much more de- 
segregation, not only difectly in the 
schools, but also in the housing. It 
would be a much more racially har- 
monious city today than it has be- 
come. This is what could be expected 
if only we could do away with the 
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actual history of sustained intentional 
segregative actions specified in Judge 
Reynolds’ order of June 1.” 


The defendants asked for several 
months to prepare their rebuttal case 
on incremental segregative effects, 
and at the time this manuscript. goes 
to press the defendants have not yet 
had their days in court. My purpose 
in not to try the Milwaukee school 
case out of court, but rather to use 
the’ Milwaukee case as a basis for 
thinking about housing segregation 
school ‘segregation, and the relatec 
legal and social policies. Experience 
with this case leads me to offer five 
tentative suggestions. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE 7 
r CASE STUDY 


My first suggestion is that the 
jurisprudential link between schocl 
segregation and housing segregation 
is still ‘in the developing stages 
and may have profound legal effects 
on both school law and housing lav. 
In his opinion in the Detroit metro- 
politan case, Justice Potter Stewact 
referred to the “unknown and per- 
haps unknowable” factors account- 
ing for city and suburban racial sepa- 
ration.’ Many aggrieved citizems 
along with an array of attorneys ard 
social scientists believe that the 
forces are largely knowable and that 
racially discriminatory governmen- 
tal actions are prominent among 
them. The Dayton criteria have pro- 
vided further impetus to use of the 
litigation process to inform courts 
what is known about the linkages 
between school segregation and 
housing segregation. . 

The second suggestion is that the 
use of social science evidence amd 


ll. Hearing, Armstrong v. O'Connell, pp. 
280-281. 

12. Milliken v. Bradley, 418 U.S. 717 
(1974). 
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perspectives in the establishment of 
proof of violation, and in the as- 
sessment of equitable remedy, will 
become increasingly common despite 
the hostility of many judges to 
social science. Several current mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were ap- 
pointed ‘as “strict constructionists.’ 

It is ironic that in their attempts to 
back away from the long line of post- 


‘Brown implementation decisions 
they have opened the legal door 
even more widely to social science 


evidence. 

My experience in the Milwaukee 
case suggests that the current stand- 
ard of equity for remedying school 
segregation, as enunciated in the 
Dayton decision, -will encourage 


‘tendentious dispute rather than 


simplify the heroic task laid on 
district judges. School cases in- 
volve hundreds of actions taken over 
a period of decades. The mandate 
to restore the situation to what it 
would have been in the absence of 
the violations requires excessive his- 
torical speculation. The “whatifs” of 
history can never be resolved. 

My testimony for the plaintiffs in 
the Milwaukee case took on the tone 


of ascribing massive incremental ef- - 


fects to a single cause, much,in ac- 


- cord with the old nursery rhyme, 


“for want of a nail . . . a kingdom 
was lost.” Within the adversarial con- 
text of a trial, as well as in the 
arena. of \public policy debate, it 


seems to be true that for each and . 


every Ph.D. there is an equal and op- 
posite Ph.D. Experts for defendants 
will doubtless testify that many 
other causes suffice to account for 
the historical outcome, and that the 


_ vicious circle of prejudice and dis- 


crimination would spin just-as fast 


‘if government had never joined in. 


The apparent precision of the Day- 
ton standard is chimeric. 


A fourth suggestion is that we use _ 
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the present and the future as one 
means of assessing our perspective - 
on the past. The role of schools 
and school administrative decisions 
on housing patterns and residential . 
decisionmaking is a topic grossly 
neglected by social scientists. One 


‘aspect of the relationship is receiv- 


ing virtually all the attention—the 
magnitude and character of so-called 
white flight from school desegrega- 
tion actions. We should also be 
looking for housing integrative ef- 
fects of school desegregation. Partic- 
ularly in the case of county-wide 
and metropolitan school desegrega- 
tion,. where little white or black 
flight has occurred, we should ascer- 
tain whether there has been any re- 
duction in the sharp’ differential 
channeling of white and black 
housing demands formerly stimu- 
lated by school racial attendance 
policies. Within Milwaukee, one 
predominantly white junior high 
school that is on a direct bus line 
from a black residential area has 
attracted approximately 20 percent . 


black enrollment through the cur- 


rent open transfer system. Some 
black families are now moving into 
the residential area near that junior 
high school, leapfrogging over inter- 
vening white residential areas. Is 
there firm evidence for this example 
or for other examples of school ac- 
tions leading to violations of the tra- 
ditional ghetto expansion. process? 
The final suggestion stimulated by 
my involvement in the Milwaukee . 
case is that coming to grips with- 
the complexities of social life is 
equally hard for scholars, judges, 
and policymakers. All share a.pre-’ , 
dilection toward narrow perspec- 
tives. Students of school segregation 


tend to examine the acts of school 


administrations. Students of housing 
segregation tend to examine dis- 
crimination in the housing market. 
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Students of racial economic differen- 
_ tials tend to examine the way labor 
markets operate. Few scholars have 
heeded Myrdal’s plea to recognize 
“the unity of the Negro problem.” 
Most judges in school cases have 
confined their attention to school 
effects of school policies. To the ex- 
tent they consider residential pat- 
terns, they tend to view them as an 
independent underlying fact. Few 
judges have followed the lead of the 
Supreme Court in Swann and given 


13. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Di- 
lemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (New York Harper, 1944), p. 73. 
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close attention to the linkages be- 
tween schooling and housing. Fewer 
still have allowed the historical basis 
of race relations to intrude into 
their jurisprudential analysis. Policy- 
makers—executive and legislative 
officials and we the voters—also 
like neat packages, and we like to 
pass the buck whenever posssible. 
We should not, as a society, rely on 
district judges seeking remedies for 
constitutional violations to make 
whole our massively troubled school 
systems. Nor should we rely on the 
judiciary to play a major role in 
making whole our racially troubled 
metropolitan areas. 
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ABSTRACT: Unlike school Mtesrndon measures, housing 
and community development policies attack the causes rather 
than simply the symptoms. of racial. segregation in urban 
communities. Federal policies are examined with regard to 
two goals: protection of the individual’s right to. a decent 
home and a suitable living environment, and the social goal ' 
of achieving stable interracial’ residential environments. 
Although both supply and demand housing strategiés have - 
had some, but still unmeasured, success. in realizing both 
goals, the public and private sector delivery systems have 
sustained the dual housing market. Future progress will 
depend on the mixture of demand and supply strategies 
adopted, changes in delivery systems, the success of federal 
enforcement efforts, the emphasis placed on broad strategy 
options, and socioeconomic trends: not easily influenced 
by public policy. 
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RACE AND HOUSING 


HIS PAPER is concerned with 
an examination of federal 
housing and community develop- 
ment policies as they affect two 
important racial considerations: the 
supply and quality of housing avail- 
able to minority groups, and the 
spatial distribution of this housing 
(that is, the issue of housing segre- 
gation.) While the two issues are 
analytically. separate, the manner in 
which urban areas have grown has 
resulted in their being highly inter- 
related: since housing types and 
quality tend not to be randomly 
distributed across urban areas, dis- 
crimination in the allocation of 
housing is also likely to result in 
spatial segregation: Similarly, dis- 
crimination in the process whereby 
groups are allocated housing in 
space is likely to affect the sup- 
ply and quality of the housing they 
occupy. 
The extent to which disparities 
exist in supply and quality of hoùs- 


ing, and in the distribution of the - 


housing occupied by whites and 
blacks, has been fully documented 
elsewhere. Generally we recognize 
higher levels of overcrowding, 
greater density, more dilapidation, 
lower levels of home ownership, 
higher expenditures for comparable 


quality housing, less satisfactory: 


housing environments, and fewer 
locational choices for the black 
population of metropolitan areas 
than for whites. The ‘prospects for 
changing this situation without mas- 
‘sive and dedicated interventions 
through public policy and program- 
ming are not good. Two trends 
generally believed to have amel- 
iorating effects—the increasing in- 
come of black households relative 
to whites and the decreasing sup- 
port for housing and other forms of 
discrimination within the society at 
large—have had only limited im- 
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pact. Undoubtedly, increasing the 
purchasing power of black house- 
holds will allow for some improve- 
ment in housing quality, but as 
long as new housing is primarily 
a suburban phenomenon, and dis- 
crimination in allocating spatial 
locations exists, the alternative types 
of housing and housing environ- 
ments available to blacks will be 
limited. We also have come to recog- 
nize that attitude changes are not 
sufficient. Given the complexity of 
home buying, locational decisions, 
and the operations of the housing 
market, neighborhoods may con- 
tinue to turn from white to black 
under conditions of low discrimina- 
tion. Even mild feelings of racial 
preference on the part of whites 
are likely to be sufficient to pro- 
duce segregation patterns similar to 
those occurring when racial prefer- 
ences are more strongly held. 
Thus, government intervention, in 
an attempt to. influence- the supply 
and location of housing available to 
minorities, is a growing necessity. 
While the federal government has 
long maintained this intervention, 
committing the nation to the goal of 
a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American 
family, it has often acted to aggravate 
rather than ameliorate the housing 
situation of minorities. Only re- 
cently have the two aspects of this 
goal—-housing and housing environ- 
ments—as they apply to black house- 
holds been given official emphasis, 
interpreted as: 1) the rights of in- 
dividuals, regardless of race, to 
housing; and 2) the social environ- 
ment goal of racially integrated hous- 
ing projects, neighborhoods, com- 
munities, and metropolitan areas. 
To accomplish these goals, signif- 
icant federal, state, and local civil 
rights legislation has been enacted, 
new housing and community de- 
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velopment programs have been im- 
plemented, and older programs have 


been redirected with a new em- 


phasis. Both federal administrative 


‘regulations, governing the operation 


and implementation of these pro- 
grams, and federal court decisions, 


responding to legislation, and often - 


leading to administrative reform, have 
occurred. Out of this array of ac- 
tions, various objectives have comé 


to be emphasized, created out of the 


differing perceptions of the public 
and private interests involved in the 
housing delivery system. Thus; while 
official federal policy is now com- 


_ mitted to both the provision of hous- 
ing and the creation of racially inte- ` 


grated environments, it is not entirely 
clear that the content and imple- 
mentation of federal program activ- 
ities are contributing to a unified and 
consistent effort to achieve these 
objectives. What objectives are being 


‘pursued, and to what degrees of 
_ success, 
cerns. Accordingly, in this paper we 


. become important con- 


attempt to review and evaluate these 
policies-and programs, commenting 
on their results-and potentials ‘for 


- affecting both access to housing and 


access to integrated housing en- 
vironments. - 

Because the body of materal to 
be’ addressed is exceedingly large 
(a. U.S. House of Representatives 


_ chronology of legislative and se-: 


lected. actions, between 1892 and 
1974, lists 125 separate acts and 60 
executive orders related to housing 
goals), we have endeavored to touch 
only on the highlights, limiting our 
consideration to the more significant 
actions within the past three decades. 
It -should be noted that in con- 
centrating only on federal policies 
and efforts, a good deal of important 
and interesting activity at state and 
local. levels. is omitted. The stimuli 
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for actions at these other levels, 
however, frequently comes from 
federal policies and the administra- 
tive regulations that local communi- ~- 
ties must follow in accepting federal 
program funds. Thus, an exclusive 


focus on federal activity, while in- ` 


complete, represents a somewhat 
broader perspective than would at 
first seem to be the case. 


THE CONTENT OF FEDERAL POLICY 


Federal actions as they affect the 
housing conditions of racial minori- 
ties can be broadly classified into 
two types of activities: the removal 
of discriminatory barriers iņ the 
housing market, thereby allowing 
minorities to gain access to housing 
and neighborhoods in a nonracially 
discriminatory manner; and affirma- 
tive actions designed to facilitate . 
the flow of housing .on a non- 
segregated basis to these same 
groups. Actions in the latter cate- 
gory may also be divided into those 
that primarily address the provision 
of housing and those that are con- 
cerned with questions of housing 
location, population mix, and inte- 
grated neighborhoods. While these 
latter divisions are somewhat arti- 
ficial, they do serve to distinguish 
major policy foci and provide a basis 
for our review. As we shall see, . 
relative success in one policy area 
need not be matched by positive 
results in another: housing programs 
that are administered fairly can still 
have negative effects on minorities 


and their neighborhoods because of 


the multiple objectives that pro- 
grams are often designed to achieve. 
Similarly, programs aimed at, in- 
creasing the supply of housing for 


minorities may still restrict loca- 
tional choices and the achievement 


of integrated environments. 
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Individual rights ` 


The most basic approaches ainied 
at reducing housing discrimination 
and segregation have been con- 
cemed with the protection of in- 
dividuals’ rights, and have focused 
on the elimination of a discrimina- 
tory housing market in which race 
has become the primary object of 
discrimination. 

Rights and responsibilities in the 
Constitution are predicated on in- 


dividuals, and the initial equal op- 


portunity efforts in the housing- 


area were to assure that individuals’ 
rights were protected. Once assured, 
individual decisionmaking should 
result in significant changes in resi- 
dential ‘location patterns, and the 
success of efforts to remove dis- 
criminatory -actions against racial 
minorities can be partially meas- 
ured by the access these minorities 
have to credit, certain kinds of 
housing, and particular neighbor- 
_ hoods. Thus,, freedom of choice is 
translated into proscribing particular 


participants in the housing process. 


from discriminating against minori- 
ties. With the elimination of. dis- 
crimination, it is assumed that the 
dual housing market—one for whites 
and the other for blacks—will also 


be eliminated. 


Court decisions, executive eders. 


and civil rights legislation have ad- 
dressed these individual rights and 
have successively diminished, on a 
de jure basis, the ability to dis- 
criminate on the basis of race. In 
1948, the Supreme Court, in Shelly 
v. Kraemer, ruled that racially re- 
strictive covenants were unenforce- 
able in the courts, thereby prompt- 
ing the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (an agency with a long record 
of discriminatory practices to this 


i 


1. Shelly v. Kraemer, 334 U.S 1(1948). 
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date) to develop administrative pro- 


`- cedures against insuring mortgages 
subject to these covénants. Sign-f- 


icant federal’ action did not begin, 
however, until President Kennedy’s 
executive order in 1962, directing 
federal departments and agencies 
to prevent discrimination in the sae. 
lease, or occupancy of federa_lr 
assisted residential property. This 
order applied only to new FHA and 
VA insured units; loans made prior 
to 1962, as well as those made in the 
conventional market, were excluded. 

More encompassing coverage was 
included in the, Civil Rights Act cf 
1964, with Title VI prohibiting dis- 


- crimination against all those eligible 


for federal financial assistance. The 
major impact of this act was on pub- 
lic housing; local housing authori- 


-ties had to abolish the traditianal 


practice of dual waiting lists and 
the maintenance of racially sezre- 
gated, projects. The most compre- 
hensive legislative coverage was 
passed as the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, including Title VIII, the “Fair 
Housing Law.” Instead of singling 
out FHA for sole consideration, this 
new’,act covered all housing and 
related transactions, for both sale 
and rental, excluding only single- 
family units transferred without the 
use of an agent, and units in certain 
rooming houses. When it became 
effective on 1 January 1969, this 
act covered approximately 80 per- 
cent of all housing. The remaining 
percentage was also quickly put 


under control in-1968 by the Supreme 


Court decision in Jones v. Mayer, 
which upheld an 1866 civil -ights 
statute prohibiting the racially moti- 
vated refusal of a private housing 
developer to sell a home to a black. 
The statute was held to be a valid 


2. Jones v. Alfred H. Mayer Co., IE U.S. 


_ 409 (1968). 
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exercise of Congress to enforce the 
13th Amendment. , 

Other important steps have been 
taken to assure the rights of in- 
dividuals: state governments have 
reformed landlord-tenant laws, state 
commissions on civil rights have 
been created, HUD and other agen- 
cies have adopted new model leases, 
and state and local fair housing 
laws have been enacted, generally 
patterned on federal legislation. 
Thus, the legal basis that permitted 
discrimination against racial minori- 
ties has been removed. From the 
initial focus on only selected dis- 
criminatory techniques and federal 
programs, “all private and public 
sector housing now falls under fair 
housing mandates. 

In spite of this comprehensive 
- coverage, significant problems exist. 
The largest single deficiency of cur- 
rent fair housing laws remains in the 
weakness of enforcement mecha- 
- nisms and the unwillingness of the 
appropriate federal agencies to uti- 
lize those mechanisms that do exist. 
Under the 1962 executive order, 
although violators could be denied 
FHA insurance, no evidence exists 
of this sanction having been im- 
posed. Enforcement mechanisms 
for the 1968 Civil Rights Act are 
substantially weaker: complaints of 
alleged discrimination must be ini- 
tiated by the individual, with HUD’s 
. powers limited to attempts to reach 
a conciliation with the parties in- 
volved. HUD has maintained a sub- 
stantial backlog of these complaints, 
frequently- referring them to state 
agencies in those states having com- 
parable fair housing legislation. For 
the individual, discrimination may 
not only, be difficult to prove, 
but the process provides little im- 
mediate relief. As the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission has noted, the 
burden to desegregate is placed “on 
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the person least able to accomplish 
this goal—i.e., the individual appli- 


cant who was to make a ‘free 


choice’ in a community in which 


segregated housing patterns were 
frequently traditional.’ 

Even with more adequate enforce- 
ment mechanisms, however, the 


simple removal of barriers to full 


participation in the housing market 
is not likely to be sufficient to 
make a significant impact on current 
high levels of housing segregation. 
Inertia, the legacy of discrimination, 


‘the traditional operation of the hous- 
ing market, the ability to practice 


discrimination in subtle ways, and 
the relative disadvantages of minori- 
ties to compete with whites on the 


basis of the ability to pay for housing. 
' will serve to maintain these patterns. 


In order to effect a turnaround in 
the current situation, more affirma- 
tive policies and programs are neces- 
sary, aimed at increasing minority 
access to housing and a variety 
of locations. ~, 
Alternative strategies to provide 
-a decent home 


Attempts to increase the supply 
of housing available to the popula- 
tion have been a traditional focus 
of federal policy and program efforts, 
responding to the most elementary 
interpretations of a housing prob- 
lem. While generally organized 
around particular income target 
groups, these programs have had 
important impacts on the availability 
of housing for minorities, the type 


. and conditions of units made avail- 


able,and their location. Two general 
strategies for providing housing can 
be identified: the historical, produc- 


3. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Twenty 
Years After Brown: Equal Opportunity in 
Housing. (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1975), 
p. 68. 
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tion/supply approach, and the more 
recent demand approach. 

The major historical housing strat- 
egies have been production ori- 
ented, involving varying levels of 
subsidies to different income groups. 
Shallow subsidies, aimed at stimu- 
lating housing production with a 
minimum of expenditure, must nec- 
essarily be directed at the nonpoor. 
The primary example is FHA and 
VA mortgage insurance and guaran- 
tee programs designed to ‘facilitate 
middle-class purchase of new homes, 
and accounting for the dramatic 
growth of metropolitan suburbs 
since World War II. Under these 
programs, increased housing avail- 
ability to the poor is seen as the 
result of the trickle-down process: 
new housing that is produced for 


the middle class creates vacancies. 


in the housing stock for moderate 
and lower-income households. Sup- 
posedly, this housing trickles down 


with a minimum loss in quality : 


and is appropriate to the needs of 
the lower-income groups. The result 
is then an overall increase in sup- 
ply for’ these groups, thereby ac- 
commodating population growth, or 
an excess of units that allows the 
worst of the housing supply to be 
abandoned. 


This process of stimulating hous- 


ing production for the middle class 
has also been aided by federal 
income tax policies governing dē- 
preciation and deductions for mort- 
gage interest and property taxes. 
Direct government expenditures, 
however, are minimal, thereby exer- 
cising a large amount.of leverage. 
It is argued that by virtue of this 
leverage, more housing is produced, 
benefiting a greater number of 
families than would a deep subsidy 
program for the very poor. Never- 
theless, because subsidies have 
been aimed at the middle class 
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and at suburban development, thev 
have reinforced income and rent 
gradients within metropolitan areas. 
Because minorities are dispropor- 
tionally concentrated in the lower- 
income groups, the effect has been 
to make housing available to them 


‘within older central city neighbor- 


hoods and within the older housing 
stock. Thus while supply may have 
been increased, quality and loca- 
tional choices have not. 

To further insure this result, both 
FHA and VA programs have been 
implemented so as to exclude mi- 
nority participation. Early FHA 
underwriting standards, for example, 
stressed the inadvisability of ‘mix- 
ing races’ and introducing ‘incom- 
patible’ racial and ethnic types into 
a neighborhood. In 1955 a Federal 
court, in the case of Arthur L. 
Johnson v. Levitt and Sons, Inc.,* 
held that FHA and VA had no 
statutory authority or other duty to 
assure that housing covered by their 
programs be sold to persons of all 
races. As noted, it was not until 
1962 that at least the legal basis for 
this discrimination was eliminated. 
To date, however, participation in 
FHA and VA programs is still over- 
whelmingly by whites. 

Moderate to deep subsidy pro- 
grams also exist, the major examples 
being public housing and the section 
235 and 236-programs. Older cities 
have been using-the public housing 
program since its inception in 1937, 
with large fixed capital investments 
in.central cities now existing. While 
originally provided on a discrimina- 
tory basis, subsequent lifting of 
these restrictions has resulted in a 
substantial turnover of units from 
white.to black, thereby contributing 
significantly to the size of the hous- 


4. Arthur. L. Johnson v. Levitt and Sons, 
Inc., 131 F. Supp. 144 (1955). 
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ing stock available to minorities 
within central cities. Ironically, 
however, this increase in the supply 
of units “has been accompanied by 
increased housing segregation. Simi- 


larly, in response to the Civil Rights - 


Act of 1964, FHA ‘developed site 
selection criteria applicable only to 
public housing. If sites were to be 
selected in areas of minority con- 
centration, the housing authority 
had to select alternative or addi- 
. tional sites outside of these areas 
“in order to provide a more balanced 
distribution of the proposed hous- 
ing. This rule could and was waived, 
however, if the authority could show 
that no sites with costs within 
HUD cost acquisition limits were 
- available outside racially concen- 
trated areas, or if proper rezoning 


was not obtained from the local 


government. Racial segregation was 
thus continued. 

-Recently constructed public hous- 
- ing outside the central city has 
occurred. Most, however, has been 
earmarked for the elderly—a group 
that is more acceptable to most 
suburbs than is a low-income mi- 
nority population. Hence, locational 
choices and the supply of units 
through this program have not been 
substantially expanded. More re- 
cently, a federal court has ruled 
in Otero vs. New York City Hous- 
ing Authority® that blacks displaced 
from housing due to urban renewal 
were not to be given priority in 
public housing built on the site, 


under the reasoning that the national. 


commitment to integration took 
precedence over the rights of in- 
dividual minority group members 
to secure housing on a nondis- 
criminatory basis. Further decisions 


5. Otero v. New York City Housing Au- 
. thority, 344 F. Supp. 737 (S.D.N.Y. 1972), 
354 F. Supp. 941 (S.D.N.Y. 1973), rev'd. 484 
F.2d 1122 oe cir. 1973). * 
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in this direction, compounded by 
the removal of units through the 
urban renéwal process, will, in the 
interests of integration, further re- 
strict the housing supply available 
to minorities. - l 
The other production programs in- 
volving moderate subsidies have 
been the sections-235 (single family 
owner-occupied) and 236 ~(multi- 
family rental) authorized in 1968 and 
aimed predominantly at moderate 
income families. An advantage over 
traditional public housing is that 
these programs held the potential 
for increasing both housing and 
locational choices.’ Subsidies were 
paid directly to mortgage lenders 


-or landlords of qualified units that — 


could be located anywhere within 
the metropolitan area subject only 


sto local government zoning ap- 


proval. Analysts generally have 
agreed that 235/236, :if. continued - 
at initial funding levels, held the 
potential for a significant expan- 
sion of minority housing choice; 
indeed, a 1971 study by the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission found that - 
minorities were participating in this 
program well beyond their repre- 
sentation in the population of the 
cities studied. Locational choices, 
did not appear to be 
expanded: the great majority of new 
235 housing built in the suburbs 
was occupied by whites, while black 


‘participation occurred mostly in 


used housing located in existing 
ghetto areas and changing neighbor- 
hoods. Administration of the pro- 
gram by both public and private 
sector agents has failed to elimi- - 
nate the traditional market.® 

Thus, while production programs 
delivered through both the public 
and private sectors appear to have 

6. U.S. Commission, on Civil Rights. Home 


Ownership for Lower Income Families. 
(Washington, DC: USGPO; 1971. 
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increased the housing units avail- 
able to minority families, the de- 
livery systems involved have oper- 
‘ated to restrict locational choices. 


If these delivery systems could be 


eliminated and families given money 
directly to locate their own housing, 
it is possible that within the con- 
_ text of a nondiscriminatory market, 
greater locational choice could be 
realized. This, essentially, becomes 
the argument for a demand strategy 
to housing supply. Unfortunately, 
present programs still fall short of 
this approach. The current major 
housing program, Section 8 of the 


Housing and Community Develop- 


ment Act of 1974 operates to sub- 
sidize approved applicants to the 
amount .of the difference between 
what the family may be reasonably 
expected to pay in rent and the fair 
market value of approved housing 
units. Like previous programs, how- 
ever, the subsidy is paid to the owner 


of the approved housing unit on be- . 


half of the eligible family. 
Preliminary statistics on the Sec- 
_ tion 8 program as applied to the 
rental of existing housing have ap- 
peared just as this paper was written. 
Evaluators, dividing the nation into 
three regions, found that in all three, 
black applicant households have had 
a lower acceptance rate into the 
program than have whites. In one 
region, blacks who moved have 
contributed to racially integrated 
neighborhoods, but white recipients 
were more likely to move to segre- 
gated ones.’ Since more whites than 
blacks are recipients, the net effect ` 
of the program could be a greater- 
segregation, although the data have 
not been analyzed in a way to 
confirm any such conclusion. A sepa- 


7. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Lower Income Housing As- 
sistance Program (Section 8) (Washington, 
DC: USGPO, 1978), p. 23. 
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rate interview study of the progr=m 


in Houston has concluded that it 


-has had little success in revers_ng 


the pattern of racially segregaced 
housing in that city. Moreover, 
at least one aspect’ of the program, 
the “finders incentive” (recipients 


‘are financially rewarded for locating 


cheaper housing) of the leased hoas- 
ing program, can be regarded as 
encouraging increased segrega—on 
since’ vacant, less expensive units 
are no doubt more common in older, 
lower quality, central city areas - 

In general, then, it appears that 
increases in housing choices and 
locational choices have not L2en 
accomplished jointly. The contiried 
operations of the housing mazet, 
discriminating in perhaps rore 
subtle ways than were necessary 
prior to the enactment of fair Fous- 
ing legislation, seems to have fc-ced 
an uncomfortable tradeoff: increas- 
ing’ the supply of housing for mi- 
norities is possible, but mostly 
under conditions of continued or 
increased segregation. Recognizing 
this argues for alternative -ater- 
ventions in an attempt to main- 
tain an increased housing sepply 
for minorities within the ccatext 
of locational options. 


Community development: straz2gtes 
to achieve a suitable living 
environment 


Historically, federal commrunity 
development efforts have focused on 
the economic and fiscal conditions 
of central cities, stressing objec- 
tives that reflect the increasing loss 
of population, business and com- 
mercial services, and tax resources 
to the suburbs. In attempts to re- 
juvenate central cities and make 
them more attractive to households 
and continued business invesz=ment, 
large-scale development projects 
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have been undertaken, frequently 
with negative effects on the supply 
of minôrity group housing and the 
quality of minority housing en- 
vironments. 

During the first decade of urban 
renewal, for example, 60 percent of 
the families displaced by renewal 
activities are estimated to have been 
black. Several studies have indi- 
cated that inadequate replacement 
housing was provided these families, 
resulting in further- crowding and 


deterioration of existing ghetto areas, 


and undoubtedly contributing to the 
pressure on adjacent neighborhoods, 
stimulating their transition. The con- 
struction of middle-class housing 
on -these sites added further insult 
to injury. Federal, as well as state 
and local highway programs, have 
had similar black-removal ‘effects, 
as well as serving to isolate some 
black neighborhoods from adjacent 


white residential areas. The subse-- 


quent development of project selec- 
tion criteria in federal programming, 
whereby attention is focused on the 
most ‘blighted and depressed areas 
of central cities——often black neigh- 


borhoods—-rather than on neigh-. 


borhoods where incipient decline 
could still be arrested, also has 
meant a disproportionate removal of 
black units and a consequent shift 
of black households to other ghetto 


areas. 


Some corrective responses have 


been made-to these indictments. 
Thus, displaced families are given 
priority access to public housing; 
new housing must be built to re- 
place units removed; and relocation 
responsibilities have been expanded. 
Similarly, administrative require- 
ments for communities awarded 
federal community development and 
planning funds to produce workable 
programs ‘and-plans, (insuring that 
federal monies are used in ways 


consistent with community goals), 
have required communities to ad- 
dress the relocation problem. While 
all of these changes address the 
national goal of a decent home, 
they are, however, silent on inte- 
gration issues, thereby allowing 
federally assisted planning and 
capital projects to reinforce and fur- 


-ther contribute to the presently high 


levels of urban racial segregation. 
Partially in response to these early 
abuses, and partially in response 
to the recognition that central city 
redevelopment efforts that ignored 
growing ‘social and physical de- 
ficiencies in decaying neighborhoods 
were insufficient responses to the 
central city problems (€ven with 
increasing segregation, the central 
city could not be made attractive 
with the potential for increases in 
crime, civil disorders, etc.), federal 
programming has also come to ad- 
dress particular neighborhoods and 
neighborhood problems. Major pro- 
grams have included code enforce- 
ment, rehabilitation, and neighbor- 
hood development. Most of these 
have, as their primary focus, hous- 
ing and physical environment con- 


. ditions? More encompassing was the 


now defunct Model Cities program 
in which the attempt was made to 
focus different federal agency funds 
on single neighborhoods in ways 
that combined physical with socio- 
economic development efforts. 
Public spending per capita in- 
creased in these neighborhoods; 
human services assumed importance 
along with traditional hardware ex- 
penditures; residents themselves 


had a role in identifying and de-. 


veloping programs; and many tar- 


get neighborhoods had high con- - 


centrations. of racial minorities. 
Model Cities was an enrichment 
program attempting to improve the 


quality of life of residents so that 
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they need not move elsewhere to 
realize social and environmental 
benefits. Thus, housing and neighbor- 
hoods were improved, but integration 
goals had low priority; enrichment 
and integration were not compatible 
strategies in the low-income target 
neighborhoods selected for Model 
Cities. 

More recent attention at the 
neighborhood level has been fo- 
cused on the discriminatory lend- 
ing policies of financial institu- 
tions. Known as “redlining,” this 
practice denies mortgage money 
and funds for housing rehabilita- 
tion to entire neighborhoods on 


the basis of neighborhood charac- | 


teristics, rather than considering 
the merits of individual property 
and loan applications. Clearly, while 
redlining is not the prime cause of 


` neighborhood decay—but rather a 


response to it—when applied dur- 
ing the process of decay it serves 
both to hasten decline and pre- 
clude the possibility of reversal. 
In effect, redlining writes off entire 
‘neighborhoods as poor financial 
risks, thereby creating a self-fulfill- 
ing prophesy. Minorities have suf- 


fered disproportionately from this . 


situation. 

A number of federal initiatives 
have attempted to alleviate the red- 
lining problem. The Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act of 1975 requires 
disclosure of mortgage lending prac- 
tices, ‘reported by census tracts, 
for institutions that are federally 
insured or regulated. Hopefully this 
will allow for a better monitoring 
of lending patterns. Similarly, FHA 
‘standards for insuring mortgage 
loans in central cities have been 
relaxed under the Housing and 
Community Development <Act of 
1968. By switching underwriting 
standards from “economic sound- 
ness” to “reasonable risk,” the flow 
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of mortgage funds to blighted cen- 
tral city areas may be increased. 
However, because these initiatives 


“target particular areas, they can 


only ‘affect housing conditions in 
these areas. Not only are they un- 
able to help remedy the segreza- 
tion problem, they may worsen it by 
hastening the racial transition of 
some neighborhoods adjacent to 
ghetto areas. 

This is equally true of the at- 
tempts of some private lenders to 
overcome charges of discriminazion 
by “greenlining.” This technique re- 
fers to the designation of locatons 
as appropriate for loans to blacks. 
Again, however, presumably well 
intentioned initiatives have had ad- 
verse effects by accelerating the 
process of racial transition in the 
designated areas while frustreting 
redevelopment and preservation in- 
terests in others. 

In total, however, neighborhood- 
levél efforts are likely to nave 
‘minimal impacts on the segregation 
problem. While potentially address- 
ing the questions of housing qvality 
and perhaps decreasing the number 
of units that would otherwise be- 
come dilapidated and abandoned, 
little if anything is done to in- 
crease locational choices and impact 
on the levels of segregation. Often 


-the reverse is possible: by encaurag- 


ing greater investment in ‘part.cular 
“neighborhoods, the potential incen- 
tive for families to leave ana find 
housing in integrated environments 
is reduced. 

Throughout the period of the late 
1960’s pressure had been building 
for an entirely new approach to 


- housing and community develop- 


ment. While not entirely abandon- 
ing the objectives of revitelizing 
the declining central cities, through 
redevelopments designed tc reat- 
tract middle-class whites, increasing 


t ie 
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emphasis was being placed on a 
dispersal strategy in which low-in- 
come and minority populations would 
be afforded increased housing op- 
portunities throughout the central 
city and particularly throughout 
the metropolitan area. Thus, rather 
than attempting to achieve inté- 
gration goals through ‘return migra- 
tion strategies, integration has been 
increasingly seen as linked to the 
opening up of the suburbs. In this 
manner the potential conflicts ‘be- 
tween central city redevelopment 
and increased integration, wit- 
nessed throughout the earlier part 
of the 1960's, would be resolved. 


- Indeed, both objectives may be 


better realized under the dispersal 
strategy since this would help to 
relieve population pressures on 
central cities, provide room for 
redevelopment projects, and di-: 


,minish the racial exclusivity of 


suburbs. 

Part of the stimulus for this new 
approach undoubtedly has been the 
‘civil rights and fair housing legis- 
lation of the 1960s which, in spite 
of its enforcement gaps, has created 
the basis for legal challenges to 
discriminatory site selection pro- 
cedures for subsidized housing and 
has paved the way for -challenges 
of exclusionary practices in the 
suburbs. Some of the more signif- 


icant court decisions of this period 


have included: Hills v. Gatreaux,® 
in whieh the court blocked all 
public housing in black wards and 
mandated the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority and HUD to prepare a plan 
and begin an affirmative program: of 
placing public housing throughout 
the metropolitan area; Hicks v. 


Weaver,’ in which the courts pre- . 


8. Hills v. Gautreaux, 476 l. Ed. 2d 792 
(1976), affirming ‘503 F.2d 930 (7th cir. 1974), 
8. Hicks v. Weaver, 302 F. Supp. 619. 


(E.D.La. 1969). 
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vented a public housiag project 
from being placed in a black sec- 
tion of Baton Rouge, La.; Shannon 
v. HUD,” in which the court barred 
rent supplements. being provided 


-an apartment complex pending con- 


sideration of the impact the project 
(which was in an urban renewal 
area) would have on the concentra- 
tion of lower income minority resi- 
dents; United States v. City of Black 
Jack," in which the court of Appeals 


ruled against the suburb’s incorpora- © 


tion and establishment of a zoning 
ordinance in an attempt to prevent 
a previously proposed subsidized 
pease project; and Banks v. Perk”? 
and Mahaley v. Cuyahoga Metro- 
politan Housing Authority," in which 
ae court- ordered the housing au- 
thority to prepare plans for scat- 
tered sites in suburban areas. Nu- 
merous other cases exist address- 
ing various discriminatory practices 


the distinction between the ‘intent 
and effect of community actions, 
dispersal, housing referenda, zon- 
ing, and others, resulting in a fairly 
substantial body of decisions. con- 


cerning constitutional guarantees. .- 


and civil rights law. 

The Gatreaux and Shannon cases 
are particularly notable since out of 
them have come HUD’s issuance of 
site selection criteria intended to 
govern all HUD programs. Under 


10. Shannon v. Department cf Housing 
and Urban Development, 436 F.2d 809 (3d 
cir. 1970), vacating 305 F.Supp. 205 (E.D. 
Pa. 1969). 

ll. United States v. City of Black Jack, 508 
F.2d 1179 (8th cir. 1974), cert. den. -422 U.S. 
1042 (1975), 

12. Banks v. Perk, 341 F. Supp. i175 (N. D. 


-Ohio 1872), affirmed in part, reo'd in part, 


473 F.2nd 910 (6th cir. 1973). 

13. Mahaley v. Cuyahogha Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, 355 F.Supp. 1245 (N.D. 
Ohio 1973), 355 F.Supp. 1257 (N.D. Ohio 
973), rev'd, 500 F.2d 1087 (6th cir. 1910) 
cert. den. 419 U.S. 1108 (1975). 
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this regulation, all proposed projects 
within a particular area :aré eval- 
uated according to seven criteria; 
_three of which respond directly to 
integration goals: sites are not to be 
located in-areas of minority con- 
centrations (two exceptions to this 
tule are allowed); they must not 


significantly increase the proportion ` 


of minority residents in the neigh- 
borhoods; and the sites are to -pro- 
mote greater choices of housing 
but avoid undue concentrations of 
subsidized families in low-income 
areas. 

‘Additional administrative ae malas: 
tions have, been promulgated by 
HUD, attempting to influence the 
private sector housing delivery sys- 
tem. For example, under affirmative 
marketing ~regulations, developers 
are required to submit for approval 
and subsequently practice a set of 
- procedures designed to help insure 
that minority households are made 
aware of and have access to new 
developments. 

Within the context of this activity 
has come the passage of the Housing 
and Community Development Act 
of 1974. ‘While many observers were 
expecting a bill that mandated a 
dispersal strategy for local communi- 
ties, such was not passed. The 1974 
act does, however, come ¢losest to 
encouraging this dispersal than any 
previous legislation. The major pro- 
visions of this Act as they relate 
to dispersal and integration include: 
1) the policy of’avoiding concen- 
trations of lower-income persons in 
central cities and the concept of 
accommodating both subsidized and 
nonsubsidized tenants in the same 
building; 2) the establishment of the 
Section 8 housing, program whereby — 
“local government powers to block 
_ subsidized housing units are sharply 

curtailed; 3) the requirement of 
producing Housing Assistance Plans 


_- 
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(HAPs), tied to block grant funding. 

The significance of these pro- 
visions can be seen in the context 
of historical approaches. Prior to 
this.act, federal housing laws gave 
local governments two ways to ex- 
clude publicly assisted housing from 
their jurisdictions. First, by refusing 
to create a local housing authority, 
no public housing was possible. 


‘Second, local governments have had 


to give their approval before any 
subsidized units could be located 
in, them, even if recommended by 
- the local housing authority. Thus, no 
means existed to either force or 
entice communities to accept pub- 
lic housing, and no ways existed to 
encourage minimally active authori- 
ties to seek additional units, let 
alone disperse them. While efforts 
have been made to change this situa- 
tion—the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1968 removed 
the requirement for local govern- 
ment approval for Section 235/236 
housing—-the existence of a local 
housing authority. was required so 
that it was still easy for suburban 
jurisdiction to frustrate dispersal and 
integration efforts. 

The provision for Section 8 hous- 
ing under the new act eases this 


_ situation somewhat by opening up 


the sponsorship of subsidized proj- 
écts to a wider range.of nongovern- 
ment agencies, thereby bypassing 
recalcitrant local delivery systems. 
More effective, however, are likely 


_to be the sets of requirements and 
incentives that can now be applied 
.to local communities. First, govern- 


ments must prepare a Housing As- 
sistance Plan (HAP) as part of their 
application for community develop- 
ment funds. This plan must conform 
to site selection criteria and must 
indicate the census tracts in which 
subsidized housing is needed. Pro- 
jections must include not just the 
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indigenous low and moderate-in- 
come households within the com- 
munity but also those ‘expected to 
reside’ within the community on 
the basis of current and anticipated 
employment activities. Second, while 
the local community is not under 
any obligation to provide this hous- 
ing, it also does not have the power 
to reject any subsidized units pro- 
posed by other sponsors that are 
consistent with the needs and loca- 
tions specified in the HAP. Third, 
persons employed in a particular 
jurisdiction, although not resident 
there, are to be considered resi- 
dents for the purposes of defining 
housing needs and approving appli- 
cations for housing subsidies. Fourth, 


incentives are provided metropoli- 


tan areas that adopt Areawide Hous- 
ing Opportunities Plans in which 
participating jurisdictions agree to 
provide. a specified number of sub- 
sidized units. This incentive amounts 
to an additional housing allocation 
beyond that which the area would 
normally receive. 

While these requirements can still 
be avoided simply by a jurisdiction 
electing not to apply for community 
development block grant funds, the 
1974 act allows subsidized projects 
to be proposed to HUD for a com- 
munity without a HAP. The deter- 
mination of the community’s need 


for the project then rests with HUD.. 
The community is permitted to sub- - 


mit advisory comments to HUD, but 


has no powers to veto a HUD de- . 


cision. Thus, communities are en- 
couraged to produce a HAP, both 
to receive block grant funds and to 
protect their interests from being 
mandated by HUD. 

While the 1974 Act provides the 
most concerted effort to achieve dis- 
persal yet, problems still remain in 
the design and administration of the 
program. Section 8 housing, for ex- 
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ample, is the major form of sabe 
sidized housing under the Act. Re- 
eent evaluations have found, how- 
ever, that funding levels are not 
sufficiently high and: that HUD’s 
definition of ‘fair market rents’ for 
units may be too low, in many 
areas, thereby discouraging devel- 
opers and landlords from participat- 
ing in the program.. Large families 
are not being reached effectively, 
and this is also attributable to 
HUD’s rent determinations. More- 
over, Section 8 has been biased 


~toward the leasing of existing units 


rather than the building of new 
ones. Since new development’ is 
most likely to take place in the 
suburbs while leased units are more 
likely to be concentrated in central 
cities, the emphasis on. the latter : 
compromises the dispersal strategy. 
This strategy is further frustrated 
by the application of HUD’s site 
selection criteria only to new or 
substantially rehabilitated units— 
not to the leasing of existing ones. 
Without this control, and when com- ` 
bined with the previously men- 


” tioned ‘finder’s incentive’ encourag- 
~ing applicants to occupy less ex- 


pensive housing, it is difficult to see 
how this program will make a signif- 
icdnt impact on the existing segrega- 


tion pattern. This conclusion is sup- 


ported by a recent study in Cuya- 
hoga County which found that: most 
of the families subsidized by the pro- 
gram in Cleveland did not make 
moves that contributed to disper- 
sal; minority families encountered 
discrimination in their efforts to 
find housing; and most families 
remained in their present neigh- 
‘borhoods. 

Perhaps even more critical are the 
failures of HUD to carefully ad- 
minister these programs and to de- 
termine whether the actions of local 
communities and developers com- ` 
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ply with regulations and national 
policy. HUD, organized in 1966, 
has the major responsibility for 
administering equal opportunity re- 
quirements, and a special office, the 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Op- 
portunity, has been created. within 
HUD to handle these matters. While 
HUD’s enforcement powers under 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act 
are limited, those granted by Title 
VI, HUD’s own regulations, and 
under the 1974 Act, are more sub- 
stantial. Critics have consistently 
faulted the Department, however, 
for, the failure to use what powers 
it has. It can, for example, dis- 
approve a community development 
block grant application ifthe hous- 
ing assistance plan included in the 
application is “plainly inconsistent” 
with data available to HUD, or if a 
program of action is “plainly in- 
appropriate 
munity’s own identified needs and 
objectives. HUD has also been 
criticized for not having sufficient 
data to evaluate carefully a HAP and 
for being ‘lax in doing so. This 
has resulted in, at least one court 
case, City of Hartford v. Hills," 


wherein the central city has chal-. 


lenged HUD’s approval of six HAPs 
from surrounding suburban com- 
munities in which the expected-to- 
reside numbers are alleged to be 
patently underestimated. 

A United States Commission on 
Civil Rights study of HUD’s en- 
forcement, activities concluded that 

“a principal weakness in HUD’s 
fair housing program is its failure to 
divide its available resources be- 
tween- processing individual com- 
plaints and conducting community- 
wide investigations to identify pat- 
terns of housing discrimination and 

14. City of Hartford v. Hills, 408 F.Supp. 


889 (D.Conn. 1976). Appeal pending in 2d 
cir. 


to meeting the com- ` 
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to review compliance with all equal 
opportunity requirements in HUD 
_programs.’5 These investigations 
would be “aimed at uncovering vio- 
lators of Title VIII and countering 
discriminatory local practices and 
policies through the examination of 
state and local fair housing laws, the 
type and quality of activity con- 
ducted by fair housing agencizs, 
zoning ordinances, marketing ac- 
tivities mortgage financing 
practices ...and data show:ng 
the racial composition of neizh- 
borhoods.” 8 

A 1972 HUD self-analysis of its 
enforcement of site and neighbor- 
hood selection criteria concluded 
that strong top-level guidance is 
essential to success and that a 


~more independent HUD Office of 


Equal Opportunity was needed. 
At the time the present paper was 
written, President Carter’s Reor- 
ganization Task Force on Civil 
Rights Enforcement was consider- 
ing recommendations to establish 
an outside impartial agency to 
monitor HUD and other govern- 
ment agency enforcement efforts. 
A strong national leadership role 
seems especially important under 
the Community Development Block 
Grant Program because it tends to 
shift enforcement responsibilit.es to 
state and local governments which 


receive entitlement funds based on 


a formula rather than on specific 
applications for categorical grents. 
EVALUATION AND PROGNOSIS 


Two issues are of overridirg im- 
portance to the consideration of the 


15. U.S. Commission on Civil Rigkts, The 
Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Effort — 


1974, vol.II, “To Provide ... For Fair 
Housing.” (Washington, DC: USGPQ, 1974), 
p. 329. 


16. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, The 
State of Civil Rights: 1977. (Washington, DC. 
USGPO, 1978), p. 18. 
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past-and potential future impact of 
federal policies on the availability 
and. quality of ‘housing and the 


quality of minority- group housing’ 


environments. These issues concern 
the content of federal -policies— 
their objectives and the strategies, 
designed to pursue them—and the 
delivery systems involved in the 
implementation of these policies. 
As noted earlier, even the best of 
policies and programs are insuf- 
ficient; the manner in which théy 
are applied and the agents par- 
ticipating in their implementation 
will have substantial impacts on how 
well, if at all, policy objectives 
are realized. ` 

- The content of federal policies 
and the strategies employed to pur- 
sue them have, as we have noted, 
changed substantially over time. Ab- 
stracting from the above discussion, 
at least three approaches to hous- 
ing and community development 
can be identified, each of which 
has had different effects on the 
minority housing situation. The 
most basic approach; that of elimi- 
nating the legal basis for discrimi- 
nation is, by itself, insufficient. 
Housing. markets, being highly de- 
centralized and composed of a 
variety of public and private actors, 
-clearly do not and have not sub- 
stantially , changed traditional þe- 


haviors in allocating housing in. 
response to civil rights legislation 


alone. Real estate agents, lending 


institutions and local communities ` 


may continue discriminatory and 
exclusionary practices in more subtle 
_ and less obvious ways than before 
but with similar effects. Moreover, 
even if fair housing legislation alone 
was effective, this effect is likely to 
be felt only as new units are added 
to the housing market and by the 
few minority families who are able 
to break out of existing ghettos. 


It would have little impact on the 
existing pattern of segregation de- 
veloped over many years. 

The greatest benefits of this legis- 
lation’ are likely to be in the’ in- 
fluences it has over the construction 
and operation of more affirmative 
programs of housing supply and re- 
distribution, and in the basis. it 
provides for legal challenges to 
discrimination at both federal and 
state levels.: În both these regards 
fair housing legislation has had some 
success: it has redirected the focus 
of federal housing and community 
development policies and given rise 
to a host of administrative regula- 


tions aimed at helping to insure ` 


integration goals. Moreover, it has 
stimulated a national awareness and 


similar legislation at the state and. 


local levels. In a number of states, 


“legal challenges to the-exclusionary 


practices of suburbs have resulted 
in progressive and farreaching de- 
cisions (see, for example, So. Bur- 
lington Township NAACP v. Town- 
ship of Mt. Laurel).” 

A second approach to housing and 


‘community development that has 


been identified focuses on central 
cities and has been concerned with 
both physical redevelopment and 


socioeconomic development. AS, 


noted, this strategy may increase 
the supply of housing available to 
minorities, but has frequently re- 
sulted in a, worsening of the segre- 
gation problem. At least part of the 
reason for this lies in the objectives 


- this strategy aims to achieve. Inte- 


gration objectives are secondary to 
the rejuvenation of central city 
fiscal resources or the, rejuvenation 


, of single neighborhoods. While, i in the 


broadest sense, increases in integra- 
tion. of the central city as a whole may 


17. So, Burlington ere NAACP v. 
Township of Mt. Laurel, GT N.J. 151, 336 A. 
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_ be achieved by both etine and 


reattracting whites, this does little 
for integration at the micro-environ- 
ment or neighborhood level. Simi- 
larly, when housing opportunities 
for blacks are limited only to central 
cities, the growth in black demand 
for housing will invariably result 
in increasing pressure on white 
neighborhoods with their eventual 
transition from white to black. Again, 
the segregation problem is increased. 

In general, it is likely that pres- 


sures on particular neighborhoods 


and suburbs are relaxed only where 
housing opportunities for blacks 
exist throughout the metropolitan 
area. Thus, many white homeowner 
organizations, faced with the pros- 
pect of their neighborhood under- 
going racial transition, have been 
the strongest advocates of a metro- 
politan-wide dispersal strategy. This 
third approach'is likely to have the 
greatest promise of success, with 
the additional benefit that it facili- 
tates central city redevelopment and 
the pursuit of fiscal related objec- 
tives without conflicting with inte- 
gration objectives. This is the focus 
of the. 1974 Community Develop- 
ment Act and recent policy state- 
ments by President Carter. ~ 
However, the dispersal strategy 
is not without its problems, among 
them being the extent to which 
integrated neighborhoods are de- 
sired, as opposed to the more simple 
objective of integrated suburbs. 
Current federal policy favors the 


micro-integration alternative,'as evi- 


denced by the use of census tracts 
as the basis for reporting sub- 
sidized housing needs in HAPs, 
the site selection criteria and af- 
firmative marketing regulations of 
HUD, and by the content of the 
1974 Act. Available data evaluating 
the efficacy of this approach, and 
the ability to maintain stable inter- 
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cia neiubatheees will probably 
not be forthcoming until these regu- 
lations: are applied, over time, to 
a broad cross-section of areas. The 
social science literature does not 
give much cause for optimism in 
these regards. The key to success 
may be in the scale at which 
these, programs are applied. As a 
larger number of jurisdictions within 
a metropolitan area come under the 
effective enforcement of these pro- 
grams and regulations, the potential 
attractiveness of alternative loca- 
tions for white households will 
diminish, increasing the prospects 
for stability. 

While housing and P E de- 
velopment programs have changed 
in the direction of more fully empha- 
sizing integration goals, programs 
still must depeñd on the delivery 
system for their success. The de- 
livery system is a diffuse one, in- 
volving a number of different par- 


ticipants and influences over them in 


the preparation, production, distri- 
bution, and service: phases of the 
housing process. Federal actors and 
regulations play important roles in 
this process, but other levels of 
government, and especially the pri- 
vate sector—in the form of financial 
institutions, builders/developers and 


_the real estate industry—play a 


more significant role. Each of these 
actors can be assessed as to the im- 
pacts they havé in housing for minori- 
ties and, to date, these assesments 
have been disappointing. Wide- 
spread evidence exists to document 
continued and pervasive discrimina- 
tory practices, allowing both the pri- 
vate and public sectors to frustrate so- 
lutions to national fair housing and 
integration goals. It may be impos- 


-sible to correct racial injustices within 


the capitalist free enterprise system 
as we know it today. Private enter- 


‘prise cannot be expected to forego 
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profit and to serve public purposes. 
The continued existence of a dual 
housing market suggests that there 
is profit in discrimination. But the 
public sector’s track record is simi- 
larly disappointing. State and local 


governments have been able to frus- . 


trate solutions.to national problems. 
Those who retain faith in govern- 
mental solutions to socioeconomic 
problems, however, can take some 
comfort in federal successes in by- 
passing, local governments, a de- 
velopment that partially conflicts 
with decentralization efforts under 
- various forms of a new federalism. . 

Because of the diffuse nature of 
the housing system, effective federal 
monitoring of the actions of the many 
actors, even if HUD were fully com- 
mitted to this activity, would beim- 
possible. This monitoring could con- 
ceivably be handled by local govern- 
ments, but to date many have been 
willing parties to the discriminatory 
practices of the private sector. Simi- 
larly, state governments, despite 
their demands for an increased role 
in administering housing and com- 
_maunity development programs, have 
not proven to be significant pro- 
ponents of fair housing. This has 
caused some observers to argue for 


an increased role for minorities. 


themselves in the monitoring proc- 
ess. While consistent with the em- 


phasis on the citizen participation ` 


characteristic of other programs 
(such as Model Cities), this again 


places much of the burden for ef- - 


fecting desegregation on the vic- 
tims -of it. Moreover, citizen - par- 
ticipation requirements, under the 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974, have been re- 
duced from levels specified in many 
earlier programs to that of soliciting 
citizen contributions only during the 
application process. 
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A potentially more effective solu- 
tion would involve local governments 
under a system in which HUD re- 
quired communities to be respon- 
sible for making good faith efforts 
at monitoring and regulating the 
private sector .actors within their 
jurisdiction. In order to be effective, 
this requirement would have to be 
tied to community development. 
block-grant funding: procedures, much 
in the same way that the HAP is tied 
to funding. Thus, as part of the ap- 
plication process, local commu- 
nities may be required to enact 
fair housing ordinances and desig- 
nate an appropriate community 
agency for overseeing local activities 
covered by the ordinance. Adminis- 
trative funds to cover local costs 
may be taken from the block grant 
entitlement. Under this arrange- 
ment, HUD’s responsibilities to 
monitor and evaluate these regula-. 
tory activities of local communities 
would be both administratively pos- 
sible and in keeping with their other 
review responsibilities. 

What of the future? The changes 
in design and emphasis of federal 
housing and racial policies has pro- 
gressed markedly in the past three 
decades. The course is committed 
and is unlikely to change. Indeed, 
with increasing recognition of the 
relationship between housing and 
other social problems, such as school 
segregation, emphasis on changing 
housing patterns is likely to in- 
crease. What remains are many pro- 
gram details, each, of which may 
have important affects on integration 
goals. Hopefully, as data begin to 
accumulate on the effects of exist- 
ing thrusts, necessary changes will 
be made and enforcement efforts ` 
will proceed more vigorously. 

Major’ progress in meeting na- 
tional housing and community de- 
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velopment goals relating to racial 
minorities may depend also on 


changes outside the housing sys-, 


tem and by trénds not easily in- 


fluenced by public.policy. Among - 


these are: population growth rates, 
rates of household formation, changes 
in population structure (age and 
family size), the thinning-out of both 
central city and metropolitan area 


~ 
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populations, the availability of credit, 


-growth of the national economy and 
-proportion of the GNP devoted to 
housing, trends in the cost and supply 


of energy, changes in levels of income 
and housing costs, and trends in ren- 
ter-ownership ratios. All of these af- 
fect the housing market, the spatial 
shape of cities and the welfare of 
minorities. 
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Housing Discrimination: Policy Research, <` 
Methods and Results 


‘ By JULIET SALTMAN 


ABSTRACT: Ten years ago, competent scholars-thought it 
was impossible to measure racial discrimination directly. In 
1977, HUD spent $1 million to measure the nature and’ 
extent of racial discrimination.in housing. This nationwide 
Audit was ‘the culmination of seven years of prior. auditing 
conducted by local volunteer community organizations across: 

the country. The Audit is a quasi-experimental field survey, 

. which is used not Gnly as a baseline for measuring changes in . 

= the extent and nature of housing -discrimintion, but also 
as a means of implementing social change on local and 
national levels. Four action approaches have used Audit find- 
ings to expand equal housing opportunities for blacks: 

. Legislation, Negotiation, Remuneration, and Litigation. 
These are illustrated in six local case studies. The nationwide 
Audit differed from prior community Audits in five ways, 

- indicating rigorous controls and standardization. Results of 

- the HUD Audit, though incomplete, reveal persistent mas- 

- ‘sive racial discrimination in housing, with some geographi- 
cal variations. Policy changes are sought to strengthen 
enforcement of federal fair housing laws on national and 
local levels. 
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on urban ‘programs for government and private agencies. Educated at the 
University of Chicago, Case Western Reserve University, and Rutgers University 
(Douglass College), she is the author of OPEN HOUSING AS A SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT, INTEGRATED NEIGHBORHOODS IN ACTION, OPEN HOUS- 


This paper is based on preliminary analyses of the Housing Market Practices Survey, com- 
missioned by the. Department of Housing and Urban Development, and does not represent 
final analysis or interpretation. The HMPS revealed instances of discriminatory practices 
which are currently under-investigation by the Department of Justice. So that such litigation 
will not be compromised, further release of HMPS data by HUD will be postponed, probably 
until some time in 1979. a 
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ING: DYNAMICS OF A SOCIAL MOVEMENT, and numerous ‘articles on 
race relations, housing, and social change. She has been involved in the open 
housing movement at all levels, has served on the national boards of directors 
of OPEN, National Neighbors, and the National Committee Against Discrimina- 


tion in Housing (NCDH). 


IÈ 1977, HUD spent $1 million to 
measure racial discrimination in 
housing across the country. Ten 
years earlier, competent race rels- 
tions scholars and ‘methodologists 
thought it was impossible to meas- 
ure discrimination directly. Hubert 
Blalock, for example, wrote: “‘Dis- 
crimination must be measured in- 
directly . . . necessitating theoret- 
ical assumptions ... which will 
be untestable.”! As late as. 1973, 
William Newman said: “The inter- 
esting thing is that sociologists 
rarely, if ever, actually study or 


measure discrimination or differen-’ 
tial treatment. As Hubert M. Bla-° 


lock observes, while these two terms 
are conceptually useful, sociologists 
actually study either segregation or 
various forms of inequality. Thus, 
while the concept of discrimination 
holds a central place in the litera- 
ture on minority groups, it is never 


really operationalized in empirical ` 


research.’”? 

The HUD national Audit of hous- 
ing discrimination was the culmina- 
-tion of seven years of prior auditing 
conducted by volunteer community 
organizations in their local metro- 
politan areas. Such auditing became 
a vital growing activity of open hous- 
ing and neighborhood stabilization 
groups throughout the nation. It 


1. Hubert Blalock, Toward A Theory of 
Minority Group Relations (New York: John 
Wiley, 1967), pp. 15-18. 

2. William M. Newman, American Plu- 


é 


began in 1969 and has continued to 
the present. 

The Audit serves a double func- 
tion: 1) it is a technique for meas- 
uring the extent and nature of racial 
discrimination in housing; and 2) its 
results can be used to implement 
constructive social change on both 
local and national levels. The Audit 
has thus become a mainstay of the 
open housing movement, because of 
its dual research and action poten- 
tial. In more than thirty areas of the 
country, Audits have been used to 
increase awareness of the reality of 
racial discrimination in housing, and 
to expand equal housing oppor- 
tunities and results for blacks. Such 
results have achieved significance 
only since the passage of federal 
open housing legislation in 1968, 
which became fully operative in 
1971.5 

In 1966, two years before this leg- 
islation was passed, Thomas Petti- 
‘grew said: “Residential segregation 
has proved to be the most resistant 
to change of all realms—perhaps, 


\.because it is so critical to racial 


change in general.’ Eleven years 
later, in 1975, Karl Taeuber ob- 
served: “Despite court rulings and 
legislation clearly outlawing vir- 


tually all types of racial discrimina- 


- 3. Title VIII of the 1968 Civil Rights 
‘Act made it illegal to discriminate in the 
sale or rental of property for reasons of 
‘race, religion, or national origin. 

4, Thomas Pettigrew, Book Review oi Kar] 
and Alma Taeuber*s Negroes in Cities, 


ralism (New York: Harper & ROW: 1973), p. American Journal of Sociology 72 (July 
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1966): 112-113. 
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tion in housing, past patterns persist, 
and every investigation uncovers 
evidence that old impediments to 
free choice of residence by blacks 
continue.” Now, in 1977, such evi- 
dence is available for the first time 
for the nation, as.a result of the HUD 
Audit. 


LOCAL AUDITS 


Four action approaches 


Before describing the national 
Audit, I will' describe some of the 
local Audits which paved the way 
‘for the giant one. The general 
method_is a quasi-experimental 
field survey. The Audit uses trained 


matched pairs of black and white- 
homeseekers, who attempt to secure ` 


identical housing at different con- 
trolled times. The results are then 
shared with the community, the 
housing industry, and other relevant 
agencies—including law enforce- 
ment officials. 

The findings in housing Audits con- 
ducted by community organizations 
throughout the country show re- 
markable consistency. They docu- 
ment the continued existence of 
racially discriminatory practices in 
the real estate industry, as Karl 
Taeuber has noted. They reveal from 
seven to forty-four different tech- 
niques of denying access to housing 
to blacks. Each Audit typically takes 
from six to twelve months to plan, 
execute, analyze, summarize, pre- 
sent to the public, and pursue with 
relevant agencies. Since Audits 
were done primarily by volunteer 
groups, it is remarkable that so 
many were conducted, in view of the 
time, effort, and coordination needed 
for this action research. 


5. Karl Taeuber, “Račial Segregation: The 
Persisting Dilemma,” Annals 422 (November 
1975): 87-96. 
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‘Each community organization has 
used its findings in different ways as 
a strategy for change. Some have 
used multiple action approaches. 
The use of Audit findings may be 
categorized into four major types_of 
action: 1) Legislation, 2) Negotiation, 
3) Remuneration, 4) Litigation.® 
Fach is briefly explained, followed 
by six lecal Audit examples. - 

. The legislation approach involves 
the use of Audit data as a basis 
for obtaining new community legis- - 
lation to implement open housing; 
such as an anti-steering law, or an - 
anti-solicitation law. These are 
designed to supplement or rein- 
force existing federal and state open 
housing laws. 


The negotiation approach involves’ . ° 


direct communication with all those 
audited in the housing industry such 
as real estate company presidents, 


brokers, agents, rental managers, and 


owners. Private meetings are arranged 
with those audited, and the pertinent 
data is revealed to them in'order to 
obtain a corrective affirmative action 
or voluntary compliance agreement. 
This, of course, is only feasible be- 
cause the open housing laws exist 
and it is known that legal action | 
may be taken against discriminators. ` 
The remuneration or funding ap- 
proach involves the use of Audit data 
to secure funding from private or 


. public sources for the operation of a 
. metropolitan open housing program. 


The Audit data establish the need _ 
for a staffed fulltime effort to deal. 
with the problem of housing dis- 
crimination. Funding enables such 
an effort to implement the law 
through monitoring, and to secure 
compliance through constant staffed: © 


6. This is adapted from. Juliet Saltman, 
“Three Strategies for Reducing Involuntary 
Segregation,” Journal of Sociology and Social 
Welfare 4 (May 1977): 806-821. 
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detvity involving community educa- 
tion and legal redress. 

The litigation approach involves 
two -options: 1) filing a lawsuit 
against discriminating companies 


and/or individuals; and 2) sending the 


Audit data to the U.S. Department > 


- of Justice for their investigation and 
possible litigation. In addition, other 
relevant enforcement agencies may 
be informed of Audit results in order 


to initiate additional investigation ` 


and official action to bring about 
compliance with the law. 

All four approaches are generally 
preceded by a public hearing or 
meeting, at which the Audit data 
are revealed to the public for the 
first time, with media and area or- 
ganizational representatives present. 
No identities are revealed at the 
public hearing. Letters are sent to 
nondiscriminators as well as dis- 
criminators after the public meeting. 
Discriminators are invited to meet 
privately with the Audit supervisors, 
to discuss findings and options for 
corrective action. . . 

Each of the four types of action 
approaches is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing accounts of specific housing 
Audits in six different communities. 
These accounts are presented chron- 
ologically,’'and indicate growing 
methodological sophistication and 
increasing use of litigation as a 
technique for constructive change. 


Six. examples 


N 


St. Louis—The first nationally 
publicized report of a fair housing 
Audit-was the 1969 study conducted 
by the Greater St. Louis Committee 
` for the Freedom of Residence. “Pat- 
terns of Discrimination” describes 
the group’s investigation of prac- 
tices in fifteen real estate companies 
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in St. Louis.” The study took eight 
months, involved thirteen black and 
white testers, and culminated in a 
legal suit filed in March 1970 against 
four of the companies audited. The 
case was scheduled for trial’ in St. 
Louis Federal Court on 14 June 
1971, but just before then the De- 
partment of Justice entered into 
negotiations with the four com- 
panies fora possible consent deczze. 

After several months of negztia- 
tions, a fair housing agreement was 
negotiated and agreed to by the 
Justice Department and the M=tro- 
politan St. Louis Real Estate Board, 
consisting of 509 firms, 740 bro<ers, 
and 3300 sales personnel. This was 
the first time such an agreement was 


reached between the Department of 


Justice and a metropolitan real 


“estate board. The agreement con- 


sisted of an affirmative action pro- 
gram of compliance to be effected 
by all realtors and associates ci the 
metropolitan board within sixty 
days. This was first reported ir. May 
1970, and it roused all the other fair 
housing groups in the country. 

Palo Alto—The second report of an 
Audit came from Palo: Alto, Cali- 
fornia in 1971.2 The Mid-Pen:nsula 
Citizens for Fair Housing described 
rental Audits they conducted in the 
previous year at a national fair hous- 
ing conference. Using blac« and 
white teams drawn from a pool of 
75 volunteer testers, MCFH a--dited 
apartment complexes in sever. out of 
thirteen surrounding suburbs, and 
found discrimination in over half of 
them. MCFH first used their fnd- 
ings to communicate with the hous- 


7. Hedy Epstein, “Patterns of Disevimina- 
tion,” Greater St. Louis Committee fr Free- 
dom of Residence (1970). 

8. Mid-Peninsula Citizens for Far Hous- 
ing, “The Auditing Approach to “pening 
Housing,” Palo Alto, California (1975). 
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ing industry to encourage voluntary 
corrective action in eliminating 
racial discrimination. They then uti- 
lized their findings to initiate hear- 
ings with the Palo Alto City Council, 

leading to the adoption of new legisla- 
tion on apartment licensing in 1973. 

Finally, their Audit findings were 
sent to the U.S, Department of 
Justice, which filed a “pattern and 
practice” suit against the owner of 
eleven apartment complexes in the 
Palo Alto area. 

‘When the suit was filed by the 
Justice Department, only 14 (1.2%) 
. ofa total of 1133 units were occupied 
‘by blacks, and 11 of the 14 were in 
buildings near the -East Palo Alto 
ghetto. Six of the buildings had no 
. nonwhite residents. These statistics 

alone, the Court emphasized, consti- 
tuted a prima facie case of racial 


discrimination which it was up to the - 


owner to disprove. In addition, how- 
ever, substantial evidence of racial 
discrimination was“ indicated by 
rental agents and managers in in- 
equitable application procedures, 
misrepresentation of availability of 
units, delaying tactics, and other 
devices’ to discourage minority 
occupancy. 

An injunction was issued,.and the 
owner was ordered to institute af- 
firmative action, including: an edu- 
cational program to inform all em- 
ployees of their duties in compliance 
with Federal fair housing law; instal- 
lation of uniform application pro- 
cedures at all apartment complexes; 
maintenance and prominent posting 
_of -current and upcoming vacancy 
` lists at the central rental office and 
at each apartment complex; submis- 
sion of detailed reports to the Jus- 
tice Department for a three year 
period, giving the name, address and 
race of each applicant, and a chrono- 
logical account of each step taken in 

processing each application. 


~ 
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' The court decision called ‘the 
MCFH’s testing activities “a rea- 
sonable means by which citizens may ` 
ascertain the compliance ‘status of 
landlords with fair housing laws” 
and found the evidence compiled 
appropriate ` ‘ina proceeding of this 
nature, ® 

Akron—Akron was next, with its 


- longitudinal auditing in that com- 


munity resulting in successive feed- 
back and wide area and national 
publicity.%° All four action ap- 
proaches. were used by the Fair 
Housing Contact Service (FHCS), 
which was one of the first open 
housing.organizations in the country 
to be funded under the Housing 
and Community Development Act 
of 1974. The funding was, in fact,’ 
one’ of the results of the four-year 
auditing program. 

FHCS, a volunteer group founded. 
in 1965 by the author, conducted 
three separate Audits from- 1970 to 
1974. Using 17 matched teams of, 
trained black and white volunteer 
homeseekers, they surveyed over | 
5000 rental units and 40 major real | 
estate companies. In all three Au- 
dits, massive evidence of racial dis- 
crimination was found, along with 
full awareness of the existence and’ 
implications of open housing laws. 
Audit III, for example, indicated that 
67 percent of the apartment com- 
plexes and 85 percent of the real 
estate companies audited practiced 
some form of racial discrimination. 
Six forms of discrimination were 
categorized: availability, prices, re- 
quirements, remarks, locations, dis- 
courtesy. 

Audit data were used to negotiate 


9. U.S. v: Youritan eonaucnon Co.-DC, 
N.D. Calif., No. C-71 1163 ACW 2/8/73. 

10. -Akron’s Fair Housing Contact Service 
won the National Volunteer Award in 1973, 
a $5000 prize given in Washington, D.C. by 
the National Center for Voluntary Action. 
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with the real estate industry, re- 
sulting in a series of joint sales 
training sessions for agents. Legisla- 
tion was passed by City Council 
banning Solicitation and “For Sale” 
signs in an integrated area. In- 
creased awareness of the link be- 
tween segregated schools and segre- 
gated housing resulted in a school 
plan improving racial balance. The 
Department of Justice conducted in- 
vestigations of the housing industry, 
after Audit findings were sent to 
them. And finally, after ten years of 
voluntary effort, the city and county 
together funded a staffed county- 
wide open housing program to al- 
leviate the: problem of racial dis- 
crimination in housing. 
Baltimore—Studies conducted in 
1972 by Baltimore Neighborhoods, 
Inc. (BNI) found that almost two- 
thirds of Baltimore’s black families 
could afford to buy homes or rent 
‘apartments in suburban areas. How- 
ever, they were consistently discrim- 
inated against by real estate brokers 
and rental agents. The studies had 
two primary objectives: 1) to evalu- 
ate compliance with state and fed- 
eral fair housing laws, and 2) to’ 
challenge the “common belief that 
the main redson few blacks live in - 
suburbia is because they cant af- 
ford to.”!! The economic analysis 
was based on 1970 Census data and 
the Multiple Listing Sales Report for 
a’six month period. i 
The discrimination study was an 
Audit of 93 apartment complexes by 
45 biracial teams of testers, who 
found evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion 45 percent to 55 percent of 
the time, even prior to making an 
application. The Audit used the 
“sandwich” method of sending ‘a 


11. Baltimore Neighborhoods, Inc., “Dis- 
crimination Against Blacks,” Baliamore, Md.: 
BNI (1972). 
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A i 
teám of a white, black, and another 
white to all buildings. Their written 
reports were then examined and 
compared for evidence of racial dis- 
crimination. 

After the release .of its finding:, 
BNI initiated overtures to housing 
industry - representatives. It pre 
posed and secured an agreement fcr 
the development .of an affirme- 
tive marketing program to eliminate 
discrimination and promote equal 
housing opportunities. Funds were 
sought from HUD to implement tke 
program, and two years later such 
funds were granted. The program 
consisted of a demonstration ard 
analysis of an affirmative marketirg 
plan operated by a consortium o7 the 
real estate industry and BNI. The 
plan was to cover both public eda- 
cation as well as internal praczic2s 
in the real estate companies, includ- 
ing employment practices. The two 
year project was budgeted for a total 
cost of $323,417. 

Audits by BNI also resulted in a 
$200,000 lawsuit filed by tenants 
against the owner and manag=r of 
a 295 unit apartment complex ir a 
suburb of Baltimore. The tenants 
charged the landlord with assign- 
ing blacks and whites to separate 
areas of the complex and feiling 
to provide blacks with equal main- 
tenance. They asked for an injunc- 
tion against the alleged practices 
and actual and punitive damages. 
The Justice Department also f_ed 
suit against the same owner snd 
manager for discriminatory praztizes 
in violation of federal fair hous- 
ing laws. 


Chicago—The Leadership Coum- 
-cil for Metropolitan Open Com- 


munities (LCMOC) conductec a 
one-year auditing program in the 
suburbs of Chicago. They used the 
findings to file suit against nire veal 
estate firms, charging racial steering 
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and other practices of racial dis- 
crimination in violation of federal 
law. Actual and punitive damages 
sought were close to one million 
dollars. An injunction was sought to 
halt thé alleged discriminatory prac- 
tices of the firms, and to enjoin them 
from any efforts to illegally influence 
the choices, of prospective home- 
seekers on a racial basis. 

Cleveland Heights—Three action 
approaches were used in the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area: legislation, 
negotiation, and litigation. Eighteen 
months of auditing by 17 teams of 
black and white volunteers resulted 
in new legislation and a $1 million 
lawsuit filed by Heights Community 
Congress (HCC) against a real estate 
company owned by the president of 
the Cleveland Area Board of Real- 
‘tors. Two major types of discrimina- 
tory practices found in the Audit 
were racial steering and negative 
neighborhood reference. Steering 
occurred at 70 percent of the com- 
panies audited. Whites were not 
shown homes in already integrated 
areas, and blacks were directed to 
such areas and not to all-white areas. 
Negative neighborhood references 
about integrated neighborhoods were 
made by 50 percent of the agencies 
to white homeseekers. 

The findings were publicized at 
suburban city council meetings, 
which resulted in anti-steering legis- 
lation in 1973. The lawsuit was filed 
in 1975, after various: cooperative 
educational approaches with the real 
estate industry proved unsuccessful. 


THE NATIONAL AUDIT 


Request for proposals 


The wave of local Audits from 
1969 to 1976 constituted a mini- 
movement within the open housing 
movement. This is not surprising to 
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sociologists, who refer to the dis- 
semination of new ideas as cultural 
diffusiori— one of the principal ele- 
ments of social change. But whatwas 
surprising was the sudden ap- 
pearance, in the early summer of 
1976, of a request for proposals 
(RFP H-2551) from. HUD for a $1 


million nationwide Audit, spon- 
sored and funded’ by the Policy -` 


Development and Research Divi- 
sion. In September 1976 the contract 
was awarded to the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, a 27 year old nonprofit 
organization considered by many to 
be the unofficial “‘parent” of fair 
housing groups across the country. 


Audit deson 


The project was called by HUD 
“Contract H-2551, to Evaluate the 
Impact of Civil Rights Enforcement 
Activity.” NCDH named it the 
Housing Market Practices Survey 
(H MPS). Where and when the actual 
Audit was to take place was strictly 
confidential.. Even the consultants 
who designed the Audit‘did not 
know all the areas‘where the Audit 
was to occur, though they did know 
the time period of the Audit. 

The NCDH design was as follows: 
The country was divided into six 
regions, with six to eight metro- 
politan areas (SMSA’s) within each 


` region to be audited. Each region 


was under the direction of a Re- 
gional Coordinator, selected and 
trained by NCDH. A total of forty 
metropolitan areas were audited, se- 
lected randomly from all those 


having at least 100,000 people and 


11 percent black population (93 per- 
cent of all black people in the 
country live in those areas.) 

Of the forty metropolitan areas, . 
five were designated “indepth” re- 
quiring 200 site visits, and the rest 
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(35) were “surface” areas ranging 
from 60 to 80 site visits depending 
on the size of the SMSA. In all, 
there were 3290 site visits made 
across the’ country to ‘real estate 
companies and apartment complexes. 
The entire Audit was conducted in 
May-June and completed by July 1. 
A three day intensive training period 
was required for local Supervisors 
in each metropolitan area, and later 
for the auditors of each area. 

Subcontractors were local fair 
housing groups, where these ex- 
isted, and other organizations where 
there were no fair housing groups. 
Other subcontractors included Urban 
Leagues, civic organizations (League 
of Women Voters), academic re- 
search groups, etc. More than 800 
persons participated. Subcontractors 
received stipends of $9-—25,000 de- 
pending on the number of site visits 
made and the number of auditors 
and staff required. 

Before the actual Audit iok plače: 


there was a Pilot Auditin one metro- 


politan area. And before the Pilot 
Audit took place, there was the 
writing and preparation of manuals 
of instruction for Regional Coordina- 
tors, Supervisors, and Auditors. In 
addition, forms were designed and 
prepared for sales.and rental visits. 

Methods of sampling within each 
SMSA were thoroughly discussed. 


After much deliberation, news. ads - 


randomly selected from a specified 
date in each SMSA were agreed on. 
These formed the basis of the sample 
of real estate offices and apartment 
complexes visited in each area. The 
news ad date preceded the Audit by 
no more than two weeks. 


Timeline 


The timeline was a very tight one, 
with minimal lead time for the actual 


1$3 


Audit. The Pilot Audit was conducted 
in Cincinnati in January, 1977. Cincin- 
nati was selected logically because 
it was not too far from Washingtcn 
(where NCDH is based), it has en 
active fair housing group (HOME), 
and was thought to be not too cod 
in January. (That tumed out to be the 


winter when Cincinnati was buried 


under ten inches of snow during 
the Pilot Audit time! The only 
people out,on the streets were the 
Auditors.) In February, there was an 
evaluation and revision of all ma- 
terials, based on the Pilot Audit 


- experience. In March, Regional Co- 


ordinators began their work in 
preparation for the actual Audit in 
late May and June. 


Hypotheses 
The HUD/NCDH Audit tested 


thirty-three hypotheses. The dep=2n- 


dent variable was, of course, dis- 
crimination (or the absence of it) 
The independent variables were 
divided into three categories: 1: 
eight dealt with fair housing pro- 
gram variables, including the e«is- 
tence and effectiveness of local civil 
rights organizations, existence and 
effectiveness of private litigation, 
existence of Department of Juszice 
Title VIII enforcement, and exis 
tence ofa local fair housing ordinance; 


-2) eighteen independent variables 


dealt with housing market and 
demographic factors, such as, am ex- 
cess supply of housing, socio2co- 
nomic status of homeseeker vs. 
neighborhood, degree of racial in- 
tegration of neighborhood or com- 
plex, and 3) seven variables cealt 
with industry awareness and a- 
titude, obtained through survers 
conducted: after the Audits were 
completed (by a separate research 
firm, under subcontract.) 


`“ 
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Rigorous controls ~. 


The-HUD/NCDH Audit differed ` 


from prior community Audits in five 
ways: 1) it used professionally pre- 
,pared manuals of instruction and 
survey instruments, with all forms 
designed for computer analysis; 2) 
it required standardized intensive 


training of all personnel, coordina-’ 


tors, supervisors, and auditors; 3) it 


conducted scientific sampling pro-. 


cedures; -centrally controlled; 4) it 
mandated rigorous daily- éontrols; 
.and 5) it used computerized pro- 
cedures for data analysis. 

The. controls during the actual 


Audit were necessarily rigid because. 


‘of the standardization required across 
the country. For example, man- 
dated was a daily intensive review 
of the completed forms of each pair 
of Auditors. A rigorous call-back sys- 
tem from the Auditors in the field 
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sented a solid wall of exclusion; 
there were some agents who seemed 
to treat black and white homeseekers 
equally. An early preliminary analy- 
sis of the mid-central region’s:- Audit 
results reinforced these conclusions. 

That region, coordinated by. the 


writer, included eight SMSA’s; five. 


‘in Ohio— Akron, Canton, Cincin- 


nati, Columbus, Dayton; two in Ken- 


tucky—Lexington and Louisville; - 
one in Tennessee—Nashville (all 


randomly-selected by computer, as 


- noted.) ~ 


was instituted for daily use, e.g., ~ 


black auditor phoned Supervisor 
right after visiting apartment, white 
partner phoned Supervisor within 
one hour right before going out to 
| same apartment. This was to ensure 
proper timing and sequence, as well 
as problem-free site visits (i.e., no 
one there, office closed, etc.) 


Early conclusions 


The first examination of the com- 
pleted data revealed: “Discrimina-~ 
tion in housing still’ persists in, the 
U.S. in most of the housing markets 
audited..It is quite overt in many 
‘cases and more subtle in others.” ”? 
-Among the éarly conclusions were 
these two: 1) none of the areas 
surveyed were without evidence of 
racial discrimination; 2) none pre- 


_ 12. Trends in Housing, Washington,, D.C.: 
(Vol. 21, No. 3, Fall, 1977), p. 3. 


- racial discrimination. 
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The levels of racial discrimination `. 


in that entire region ranged from 3 
percent to 90 percent in rentals 
and from 38 percent to 96 percent 
in sales. These results were tabu- 
lated by local supervisors, accord- 
ing to instructions and training in the 
comparative analysis of completed 
paired reports. - 

The types of discrimination 
encountered varied in each metro- 
politan area among: eight possible 
categories: availability, prices, re- 
quirements, locations, quality, racial 
remarks, “artful neglect”, and cour- 
tesy. Only clear-cut differential treat- 
ment in one or more ‘of the first 


five categories was considered dis- 


criminatory. 
Thus, in Nashville, for example, 


of 68 total site visits, 30 involved. 


rentals and 38 involved sales. Of the 
rentals, 10 or 33 percent indicted 
racial discrimination, 6 were incon- 


- clusive, and 14 showed no evidence’ 


of racial discrimination. Of the sales 
visits, 21 or 55 percent indicated 
racial discrimination, 9 were uncer- 
tain, and 8 showed no evidence of 


gories, Nashville’s discrimination 
was highest for sales in price dif- 
ferentials (33, percent),.and_ avail- 
ability (20 percent). For rentals, the 
highest categories of discrimination 


Of the cate- | 


n” 
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were in availability (80 percent) 
and locations (18 percent). 

Canton, Ohio’s results were con- 
siderably different. Of 60 total Audit 
visits, 30 were rentals and 30 were 
sales. Of the rentals, 25 or 83 percent 
indicated racial discrimination; of 
the sales, 29 or 96 percent indicated 
racial discrimination. The types of 
discrimination encountered were 
highest for sales in location (“‘steer- 
ing”? blacks to, black or integrated 
areas and whites to white areas) and 
prices. For rentals, the most dis- 
crimination was found in the cate- 
gories of availability and require- 
ments. 


HUD DISCLOSURE AND POLICY 
IMPLICATIONS 


The first partial release of the 
National Audit Data appeared in a 
press statement from HUD on April 
17, 1978, the tenth anniversary of the 
passage of the federal open housing 
law. Secretary Harris called the re- 
sults “appalling,” referring to initial 
findings which indicated that blacks 
could be expected to be discrim- 
inated against 75 percent of the time 
when trying to rent apartments and 
62 percent of the time when tryin 
‘to buy homes.* 

A comparison of the results geo- 

graphically reveals that blacks en- 
countered more than twice as much 
discrimination in homebuying in the 
north central states as in all other 
parts of the country, southern, west- 
em and northeastern states. Dis- 
crimination in rentals, however, was 
higher in the south, west and north- 
central states than in the north- 
eastern states. 


* These percentages are based on attempts 
to find housing, an attempt being defined as 
four visits to rental complexes or real estate 
agents. 
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The early results were incom- 
plete, with additional findings to be 
released over the next six to eight 
months, as they were obtained and 
analyzed. No attempt had yet been 
made to analyze the data for loca- 
tional “steering” on a national basis. 
It was estimated that the extent of 
discrimination found would be higher 
when the analysis was completed. 

‘Policy changes which may result 
from the Audit findings appear to be 
of two types: legislative and remu- 
nerative. Both relate to stronger en- 
forcement of existing laws. Secre- 
tary Harris, in her public disclosure 
of the preliminary Audit analysis, 
referred to the need for pending 
congressional legislation that would 
increase the enforcement power in 
HUD and the U.S. Department of 
Justice. At the same time, she an- 
nounced a $500,000 federal project 
to test whether local fair housing 
agencies can aid in the enforcement 
of fair housing laws. 

There are three bills before Con- 
gress, two in the House and one in 
the Senate, that would enlarge the 
Federal Fair Housing Law’s (Title 
VIII) enforcement power." There is 
little question that this legislation 
is needed, in view of the fact that 
massive racial discrimination still 
exists, ten years after the passage of 
federal fair housing law. Not only 
was that law weak from its inception, 
but the implementation of it was 
even weaker by HUD itself. Par- 


13. The Edwards-Dnnan (House) bull in- 
cludes cease-and-desist powers for HUD 
and a litgation fund for plaintiffs in dis- 
crimination lawsuits. The Spellman-Holtz- 
man (House) bill would give the HUD 
Secretary authority to initiate lawsuits to 
enforce Title VIII, if voluntary compliance 
has not occurred within 30 days after a com- 
plaint was filed. The Mathias (Senate) bill 
is similar to the Spellman-Holtzman bill. 
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HONGKONG = ~ 
A Study in Economic Freedom 


Alvin Rabushka 


Rabushka submits that Hong Kong, among the world’s more than 
130 countries, most closely resembles the textbook model of a` 
competitive market economy, Poeun’ only with the barest 
overlay of government. 

Cloth TBA ° “April 


BRITAIN IN TRANSITION 
The Twentieth Century 


Alfred F. Havighurst 


This new edition of Twentieth Century Britain contains a wealth of 
new material and many new interpretations. “1 am sure that all 
modern historians of Britain will welcome the book as warmly as | 
do myself.” —A. J. P. Taylor - 


Cloth and Paper TBA January 
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URBAN POLITICS AND THE CRIMINAL COURTS 
Martin A. Levin 
Paper TBA January 


ESSAYS ON MONEY AND INFLATION 


.D. E. W. Laidier 


Paper TBA February 
MODERN WESTERN ears THOUGHT 


‘ Machiavelli to Marx 


Dante Germino —Ss—i«ws l 


Paper TBA February 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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Morlan ' Ray ` 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT GLOBAL POLITICS 

Policy and Process ' James Lee Ray 

Third Edition _ University of New Mexico - 
Robert L. Morlan a About 448 pages / Instructor’s 
University of Redlands Manual / Just published 

About 840 pages / paper Ray’s introduction to interna- 
Instructor's Manual tional relations focuses on three 
Just published _ areas: post World War | history, 
In a highly readable style, scientific analysis; and the fu- 


Morlan concisely yet fully de-: - ture: While turning attention to 
scribes how the contemporary problems and crises that de- . 


American political system mand immediate concernina , 
works. His Third Edition con- global system, Ray alsoexplains 
tinues to engage student . _ how historical, quantitative, 


intėrest with its emphasison and philosophical approaches 
realistic political dynamics and complement each other in in- 
on the critical contemporary is- terpreting international affairs. 
sues of social policy. His inclu- an = 8 
sion of numerous case studies 

stimulates active learning situa- _ 

tions where students confront 

issues and come to understand 
‘complex decision-making pro- 

cesses. New or revised topics in 

this edition include presidential 

character and symbolism, con- 

gressional ethics; welfare re- 

form proposals, national energy 

policy, human rights in interna- ` 

tional policy. © 
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LATIN AMERICAN 


Howard J. Wiarda and 

Harvey F. Kline 

Both of University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

About 560 pages / Early 1979 
A comprehensive study of Latin 
American politics embracing 
each country on the continent,, 
isthmus, and in the Caribbean,” 


with special emphasis on Argen-: 


tina, Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba. 


_ Studies of countries contrib- 


uted by noted scholars offer a 
rich variety in contemporary 
interpretations of political 
development; yet parallel 
organization permits consis- 
tent topic coverage and ease of 
comparison. 
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Grieves 


CONFLICT AND ORDER 

An Introduction to. . 
International Relations 

Forest L. Grieves 

University of Montana 

409 pages / Instructor’s 
Manual / 1977 

A concise survey of major 
theories, emphasizing the 
nation-state system and sup- 
ported by in-depth case studies. 
Grieves structures his text 
around the impetus toward con- 
flict and the search for order. . 
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Feit/Braunthal/Dittmer/ King 
Kline/Ryavec 
GOVERNMENT AND 
LEADERS: An Approach to 
Com Politics 

Edward Feit, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 
Gerard Braunthal, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 
Lowell Dittmer, University of 


California, Berkeley 


Jerome King, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 
Harvey Kline, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

Karl Ryavec, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 

552 pages / 1978 

Innovative study of leadership 
and the political systems of 
Great Britain, France, West 
Germany, U.S.S.R., Cuba, and 
- China. Details each country’s 
governmental operations, polit- 
ical character, and the-role of its 
leaders. 


For adoption consideration, request 
examination copies from your eo 
Houghton Mifflin office. 


e—a 


A 
Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75235 Geneva, IL 60134 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA 02107 
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Victims of Politics 

The State of Human Rights 

KURT GLASER AND STEFAN T.,POSSONY. ‘The 
current. situation of ‘man’s inhumanity ‘to man’ is expertly 
documented in this impressive, historically based work. 
The authors go beyond graphic description and alarmism to 
an innovative series of constructive recommendations. . . . 
This encyclopedic work will serve. . .asa fundamental Eid 
reference on a vital topic of universal concern. ” me Library 
Journal. 584 pages, $35.00 


Management of Human Services 


‘ROSEMARY C. SARRI AND YEHESKEL HASENFELD, 
‘EDITORS. Leading social welfare administrators, social 


scientists, and policy makers examine the crisis in credibility 
that challenges today’s social welfare institutions. The 
problems of services integration, service delivery, com- 
munity participation, organizational theory, professionalism, 
client-organization” relationships, racism and sexism are 
analyzed, and strategies for better management and evalua- 
tion of human service organizations are prescribed. 360 


` pages, $17.50. . l 


Rousseau and Representation 

A Study of the Development of 

His Concept of Political Institutions 
RICHARD FRALIN. “Fralin says Rousseau’s ambiguities 
or—as others would put it——inconsistencies are part of 
the evolution of his ideas. Initially, Rousseau acquiesced to 
representation, but later in his Contrat, he would not 
delegate sovereignty to representatives. Yet, Fralin tells us, 
Rousseau feared mass violence. . . . Since Rousseau is 
ambiguous, books like this demand attention. eee 
Journal. 256 pages, $15.00. 
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To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below. 


Individuals must enclose payment, including $1 00 per order for ‘postage and, 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICS ` 


ALBERT FISHLOW, CARLOS F. DIAZ- 


ALEJANDRO, AND ROGER D. HANSEN. 
Rich and Poor Nations in the World 
Economy. Pp. xii, 264. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1978. $6.95. 


W. HOWARD WRIGGINS AND GUNNAR 
ADLER-KARLSSON. Reducing Global 


Inequities. Pp. xiv, 193. New York:. 


McGraw-Hill, 1978. $5.95. 


In its 1980s Project, The Council on 
Foreign Relations seeks to identify for a 
New International Economic Order 
“goals . . . compatible with the per- 
ceived interests of most states, despite 
differences of ideology and level of 
economic development . . . (which) 
lead to the satisfaction of the most basic 
needs of all the people in the shortest 
possible time.” The Council describes 
the Project as the largest studies-re- 
search project in its history. It includes 
10 working groups, involves more than 
300 participants, and nearly 100 authors 
from more than a dozen countries. These 
companion books report what the Coun- 
cil describes as part of a “stream of 
studies” planned for the 1980s. 

Albert Fishlow was asked to examine, 
within the present world economic 
framework, “A New International Eco- 
nomic Order: What Kind?” With strong 


pressures in some quarters for “collec- 
tive self reliance” among the countries of 
the South, Carlos: F. Diaz-Alejandro 
considers alternatives in his “De inking 
North and South: Unshackled >r Un- 
hinged?” 

On his assumption that most scuthern 
leaders want reforms in the intermational 
economy rather than a “closec” eco- 
nomic system in the South, Fishlow 
offers a number of proposals. They 
include: more generous and patient 
lending to the South; absorptton by 
international agencies of part of private 
loans; international rules to likeralize 
trade in labor-intensive products, with 


` penalties for tinfair competition finan- 


cial flows rather than buffer stacks to 
stabilize commodity markets, bu- with a 
global reserve of food to guard against 
shortfalls; lower cost transfer cf tech- 
nology, along with internationa moni- 
toring of the multinationals. He also 
proposes at least one internaticnal tax 
on, for example, common ocean re- 
sources, pollution, and nonrenewable 
resources, to be distributed to meet 
“minimum needs” in poverty sectors, 
and to finance special programs such as 
family planning. Fishlow thirks the 
Conference on International Coopera- 
tion provides the framework to negotiate 
the type of proposals he offers fo- a New 
International Economic Order. 

While suggesting that the time has 
come for southern countries to increase 
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trade among themselves, Diaz thinks ‘he 
developing countries will fare better in a 
competitive international market than in 
a system of “collective self-reliance” in 
the South. He advocates selective de- 
linkage and linkage: by commodities, 
and by countries--North or South— 
capitalist or socialist. Meanwhile, Diaz 
recommends going considerably further 
than Fishlow in reforming international 
- rules governing the multinationals, in- 
ternational investment, and tansier of 
technology. He also proposes political 
mechanisms to control oceans, space, 
and Antarctica; and discusses the virtues 
‘of ee ITO Commodity Agree- 
me 

In‘ Third World Strategies for Change: 
The Political Context of North-South 
Interdependence,” W. Howard Wrig- 
gins appraises trends, and the future, in 
international relations and southern 
countries’ goals. He then weighs six ma- 
_ jor leverages of the “politically weak” 
to redress imbalances. With examples for 
“ each, he treats: building coalitions such 
_ as OPEC; regional coalitions such as 


. the Organization of African Unity, the’ 


Association of Southeast Asian States, 


and the Andes Pact; universal coalitions. 


such as The Group of 77 and the Non- 

Aligned, working with UN-bodies; affilia- 
‚tions with major powers to pursue, on 

their own, problems as well as Northern 
patrons; threatening and precipitating 
war, involving major powers; and irregu- 
- lar violence such as national liberation 
movements and terrorism. For each cate- 
gory, Wriggins itemizes in considerable 
detail conditions, pros and cons, and 
future prospects. 

«With the one-quarter of the world 
population in the poverty class as a 
primary target in economic reform, three 
‘ authors address the need for new devel- 
opment strategies: Roger D. Hansen in 
his critique of.the Fishlow-Diaz-Fagen 
` papers, in “The Political Economy of 
North-South Relations: An Overview 


and an Alternative Approach;” Richard `: 


R. Fagen in “Equity in the South;” 
and Gunnar Adler-Karlsson in “Elimi- 
nating Absolute Poverty.” 

A tew touchstones in their thinking 


include: Hansen—The elite-poverty gap ` 


f 
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A 


in A South is E Fagen—the 
bargaining to increase the South’s equity 
is strengthening the elite; Adler-Karls- 


_son—on balance, the multinationals are 


having an adverse effect on poverty. 

In considering correctives, Fagen be- 
lieves profound changes in development 
strategies and leadership are required 
at international and national levels, in- 
cluding eventual transformation of 
northern society—with minimum and 
maximum income and consumption 
levels both in-the North and South—ef- 
fecting transformations comparable to 
the Chinese and Cuban models for the 
South. Hansen, however, sees a growing 
climate of North-South responsiveness 
o the poverty problem, especially with 
approaches which call for less apparent 
costs to the upper and middle income 
groups. He further sees promise in a mix 
of Basic Human Needs and Human 
Rights which would make them more ac- 
ceptable to southern leaders. Hansen 
offers a proposal for a northern compre- 
hensive poverty program of about $20 
billion a year. 

The reviewer adds this postscript. 
Contrary to the neglect and opposition 
during the past 25 years, of a quorum of 
international developers and their coun- 
try understudies, most country leaders 
(as Hansen hints) are vitally interested 
in pragmatic ways to productively in- 
volve their masses t baldiasa popular 
base. For even the most` backward 
poverty areas, there are demonstrated 
techniques of leader-people dialogue- 
planning to build confidence and politi- 
cal will, and examples óf how to harness, 
existing leadership and institutions to f 
bring beginnings of improved adminis- 
tration, services, and economic pro- 
grams. Every country has available the. 
resources forthe beginnings, say, in two 


-years, with the suggested $20 billion . 


a year for follow-up. The requisite: new 
international and national organizations 
for the poverty groups, headed and staffed 
by experienced, committed personnel. 
. . Dana D. REYNOLDS 
International Center for Dynamics | 
of Development l 
Arlington 
Virginia 
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ALISTAIR Horne. A. Savage War of 
Peace: Algeria 1954-1962. Pp. 608. 
New York: The ee Press, 1978. 
$19.95. 


A Savage War of Peace leads genie: 
readers skillfully through the complex 
events which culminated in Algeria's 
independence; it also provides special- 
ists with important new insights, es- 
pecially in its analyses of information 
Horne gained in interviewing surviving 
protagonists. Algerians, both in Algeria 
and abroad, and loyal Frenchmen, as 


well as those freed by deGaulle’s 1968" 


amnesty, speak openly about who led 
the 1961 Algiers-putsch. 

As one might expect from the author of 
three major studies of post-1870 France, 
Home’s most convincing chapters deal 
with French, rather than Muslim Al- 
gerian, agonies. Several issues, like tor- 
ture and deGaulle’s abandonment of 
Algerie francaise (and hence a million 
settlers and his own army), ring some- 
what false if one denies France’s legiti- 
macy in Algeria and accepts that of the 
FLN, as most Algerians had done by 
1958. Horne’s French orientation is best 
illustrated by his sympathetic evocation 
`of the dilemma of General Challe, who 
reluctantly agreed to lead the 1961 coup 
‘attempt largely because he could not 
honorably abandon his Algerian troops 
{harkis) to the tender mercies of the 
FLN. Challe’s drama is valid only if its 
logical resolution, Algerte francaise, is 
assumed to be. morally admissible. 
Horne considers it valid drama. 

- In fact, save for a brief chapter lauding 
the FLN’s wartime social achievements, 
the consistent implication here is that 
the Algerian people were essentially 
terrorized into accepting FLN leader- 
ship. How else can one consider “tragic” 
deGaulle’s failure to outmaneuver the 
FLN and negotiate peace instead with 
Kabyle separatists, Muslim loyalists, 
gallicized intellectuals, and guerrilla 
leaders alienated from their leaders in 
Tunis? Still, Horne’s account signifi- 
cantly deepens our understanding of the 
FLN, its internal crises, and its: relations 
with France. Nevertheless, one regrets 
that this work’s deservedly wide recep- 
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tion may popularize an essentially 
French (albeit humane French) view of 
_ the conflict. = 

‘In his preface, Horne thanks Anthony 
Nutting for “graciously withdrawing 
from an identical project where his wide 
knowledge of the Arab world might have 
stood him in better stead than mine.” 
That the two did not opt to collaborate is 
unfortunate—-a joint work might have 
transcended, while incorporating, Home’s 
approach to the events resulting from. 
France’s refusal (in deGaulle’s apt 
phrase) “to marry her time.” - 

Nevertheless, this is magnificent his- 
tory, thorough, scholarly, and literate. 
No student of insurgency, the Maghreb, 
the twentieth century, or—and espe- 


oy contorno France should 
miss it. 


- RICHARD SIGWALT 
Radford College 
Radford 
Virginia 


FRIEDRICH V. KRATOCHWIL. Interna- 
tional Order and Foreign Policy: A 
Theoretical Sketch of Post-War Inter- 
national Politics. Pp. xix, 298. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1978. $20.00 


_ This is in sketch form, a self-contained 
theory deriving ordered interaction 
among states from interaction itself at 
both its “strategic” (bargaining) and 
“symbolic” (signaling) levels of ex- 
pression (pp. 1~2, 74-76, 209-210). 
Pending extreme diversity, irrationality, 
and multipolarity, frequent interactions 
make common background knowledge 
(about decision premises or inference 
rules of each actor) the ordering princi- 
ple—a surrogate for global coercion/ 
consensus—to guide bargaining away 
from conflictual outcomes (Part I). The 


- US/USSR (1945-72) case classifies those 


premises—historical analogies (“Mu- 
nich,” “encirclemtent’’), metaphors 
(“containment,” “liberation’”), myths 
(“two camps,” “Red Scare”), doctrines 
(defense, deterrence), and laws (SALT 
I)—en route to a bipolar order (Part II). 
The commentary presumes an advanced 
reading competence. 


” 
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Order may prove a wiser focus than 
conflict, since it can address other prob- 
lems besides conflict, and order qua 
political laws can complement social- 
scientific laws to explain behdvior— 
conflictual and otherwise. International 
order is especially apt as it differs from 
domestic and world order, not in quality 
as the author argues, but in complexity: 
While order elsewhere may entail the 
presence of overarching consensus/ 

_coercion, order among nations entails its 

absence (between blocs) but also its 
presence (within blocs) and’resurgence 
(over time). Hence, the best theory of 
international order may be a general 
theory of‘order. 

An “interaction” approach illumines 


the evolutionary process toward order by’ 


replacing single (synoptic) with - se- 
quential (iterative) interactions, thus 
permitting a dynamic theory about the 
rules of the game. Alas, the very birth of 
those rules eludes explanation since 
criteria governing even the choice of 
historical precedents—for -example, 
Munich 1938—-to guide rule formation 
are obscure. Nor does the approach 
anticipate a need for rule formation 
without historical precedents, as when 
newly independent states-lacking a his- 
tory enter a disordered system—a “lord 
- of the_flies” scenario. This calls for a 
revised approach to explain rule creation. 
The US/USSR ordering process is a 
strategic case—-recent enough to-remain 
manipulable via new interaction pat- 
terns guided perhaps by this very theory, 
yet pervasive enough to facilitate ma- 
nipulation elsewhere. But other case- 
„studies might better depict the overall 
process from even lower levels of order 
(thè Mideast) to still higher thresholds 
(the EEC) than observed here. They 
might then gauge the theory’s, limits — 
indeed, gauge whether greater interac- 
tion and attendant background knowl- 
edge than observed here threaten over- 
order or rigidity, including intolerance 
toward new actors on the world stage. 


“CRAIG McCAUGHRIN 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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ZARA S. STEINER. Britain and the 
Origins of the First World War: The 
Making of the 20th Century. Pp. vi, 
305. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. $16.95. 


This is an intriguing, thought-provok- 


ing volume, in an excellent series, which - 


probes both within and beyond the tra- 
ditional reservoirs of diplomatic research 
and balances the evidence gained 
therein with that drawn from selective 
monographs, memoirs, contemporary 
articles and accounts. It is well-written, 
heavily documented and, in some re- 
spects, most engrossing. 


The author approaches the subject of ` 


British policy vis-a-vis Europe from the 
premise that the time-honored and 
realistic diplomacy of detachment, a 
“splendid isolation” of sorts, was aban- 
doned somewhat hastily despite the 
assumption, that involvement would en- 
tail sacrifice and tragedy on a scale 
beyond comprehension. The culprits in 
this departure from practicality, it seems, 
were for the most part dead at the time of 
the catastrophe of August, 1914. But the 
legacy of decisions made in the interests 
of national security, party politics, and 


even personal:ego hovered above and’ 


haunted English statesmen of that fate- 
ful summer as effectively as ifthe bodies 
themselves were present. And not all of 
those in the decisionmaking councils in 
Britain at that time realized the degree to 
which they were shackled to the past. 
The approach to and the decision for 
war, asthe writer demonstrates, seemed 
to betray an unnatural, almost artificial 
manufacturing of crisis. A United King- 
dom that stood supreme, with a mixture 
of world envy and pride as its chief 
name-identification, having no immedi- 


ate association with either the assassins 


of Sarajevo or the Serbian irritation to 
Austria, reacted with a blend of deepen- 
ing concern, or alarm, or studied hos- 
tility, patriotic fervor, righteous indigna- 
tion, and resignation in such a fashion as 
to transform .a hereditary defensive 
posture to one of continental commit- 
ment and intervention. 

The vehicle selected by the writer in. 
presenting the evidence and the conclu- 
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sions drawn therefrom is that of case’ 


study, specifically the isolation of im- 
pulses, trends, pressure groups, ideas 
and anxieties, political factions and per- 
sonalities, and power blocs. Conse- 
‘ quently, the reader is led from the 
political - economic - imperial - military 
background of 1901 through the evolu- 
tion of.the shifting sands of alliance- 
making, war scares, naval and economic 
rivalries, quests for a type of détente, 
and a final polarization of powers in an 
attitude of confrontation. The reader is 
then directed through a rather compli- 
cated assessment of British internal 
politics for the decade preceding July, 
1914, which is handled quite satisfac- 
torily, considering the fractured and 
oftentimes contradictory nature of Brit- 
ish politics at that time, or, for that 
matter, any time. 

Next comes a long and excellent 
inquiry into the moods. and theories 
driving the imperial pfrofessionals— 
“The Foreign Office” and “The Military 
and Naval Establishments” respectively. 
In the reviewer's opinion this chapter 
alone makes the book worthwhile, the 
other sections serving to reinforcé this 
singular contribution. Finally, and know- 
ing as we do the outcome of that melan- 
choly summer, one reaches “The July 
Crisis” when all the vector forces came to 
play their specific and collective roles in 


the decision for war—the heritage of | 


obligation, the strategic consideration, 
the public’s mood, the arrogance of pride 


and the fear that a once-dominant . 


position might evaporate. Thus did the 
war come to that generation, which was 
nearly exterminated, to either uphold or 
prevent balances from shifting or the 
calendar from turning. 
CALVIN W. HINES 

Stephen F. Austin 

State University 

Nacogdoches — 

Texas ` 


ELLEN KAY TRIMBERGER. Revolution 
from Above: Military Bureaucrats 
and Development in Japan, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Peru. Pp. viii, 196. New 


Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 


“ 1978. $14. 95. 
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Revolution from Above is a significant, 
pioneering, and provocative study on 
revolution. Trimberger’s purpose in 
writing this book is to “develop a madel 
of revolution from above by military 
bureaucrats as distinct from either coup 
d'etat or mass—-bourgeois or socialist — 
revolution from below.” Her original 
model of revolution from above later was 
revised in light of recent “attempts at 
development through military initiative 
in Nasser’s Egypt and Velasco’s Peru.” 

In five well-written and coherent 


chapters and a lucid conclusion, the 


author, in the reviewer's judgment, has 
fairly attained her main objective. Trim- 
berger defines a revolution from above 
on the basis of five characteristics: the 
extralegal takeover of political power 
and the initiation of change is organized; 
there is little or no mass participation 1n 
the revolutionary takeover; extralegal 
takeover of power is accompanied by 


-very little violence; initiation of change 


is... with little appeal to radical 
ideology; and military bureaucrats de- 
stroy the economic and political founda- 
tion of the aristocracy or upper class. The 
author then proceeds to document and 
analyze the case of the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868 in Japan, and of the Ataturk 
takeover of 1923 in Turkey. She further 
discusses Nasser’s revolution in Egypt 
and Velasco’s takeover in Peru. 

This volume challenges the conven- 
tional wisdom that revolutions originate 
mainly from below, from the disgruntled 
and impoverished masses of peasants 
and workers in the third world. Through 
a comparative historical and structural 
approach to military bureaucrats and 
development, in Japan, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Peru, Trimberger argues that revolu- 
tions from above are the rule and not the 
exceptions. In addition to the theoretical 
significance of Trimberger’s study, ker 
research also’offers clues on the nature 
and consequences of revolutions in 
selected societies of Asia, Africa, and 


_ Latin’ America. 


On the other hand, the reviewer is 
constrained to ask the following funda- 
mental questions: How valid and reli- 
able are the authors conclusions on 
revolution from above, based solely on 
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four case studies? Are her units of analy- 
sis comparable? To what extent is the 
role of context, values, meaning, and 
symbolism crucial in her analysis of the 
four cases? How useful is her style of 
analysis, for theory construction? How 
relevant is this volume to events in 
Southeast and East Asia— Marcos’ Phil- 
ippines or Park’s Korea? 

The questions posed do noti in any way 
detract from Trimberger’s imaginative, 
interesting, and challenging publica- 
‘ tion. The author and her publisher are to 

.bè congratulated for this volume of nigh 
ams and readability. 


MARIO D. ZAMORA 


The College of William and Mary 
` Virginia 


PAUL WILKINSON. Terrorism and the 


Liberal State. Pp. xiv, 257. New York: ` 


_ John Wiley, 1977. $14. 95. 


, Itis possible that no single word pro- 
vokes stronger emotions and reactions in 
the modern world than the word ter- 
rorism. Terrorists and their activities of- 
_ten dominate the day’s headlines. And 
the. controversies between terrorists’ 
supporters and their opponents linger 
on, causing more problems even as the 
headlines from each succeeding terrorist 
' act fades. Nowhere is this controversy 
more heated and trotiblesome than in 
western governments and societies. Yet 


very little serious scholarly study or’ 


writing has been done in this problem 
area. It almost seems that academicians 
have been reluctant to write or do 
research in this important area of study, 
but that era of reluctance may be end- 


ing with the publication of what is sure - | 


to be a-controversial study by Paul 
Wilkinson. 
_ Wilkinson is a Senior Lecturer in Poli- 
tics at University College, Cardiff, 
United Kingdom. His book, Terrorism 
and the Liberal State, 
extremely ambitious undertaking. The 
author takes terrorism, which he defines 
as the use of violence to achieve politi- 
cal goals, as a given in our modern 
world. He suggests that the problem of 


represents an . 
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‘terrorism will not simply fade away, and | 


it is important that we study it care- | 
fully to ascertain its effect on society in 


, general and the so-called western govern- 


ments and societies in particular. This is 
an extremely ambitious undertaking. 
Wilkinson is not modest in his goals. As _ 
he himself describes it in the preface . 
“a main concern of the present work is 
to try to improve our understanding of 
the problem of terrorism against the 
whole background of contemporary in- 
ternational relations and continuing 
ideological conflict.” a“ 
This study is intėresting primarily 


- because it is so ambitious. The author 


does not deal in minutiae. He asks the 
big questions. For example, are there 


any circumstances when terrorism can | 


be morally justifiable in a liberal demo- 
cratic society. He poses a number of 
such pointed questions; in the heart of 
the book he concentrates on the peculiar 


‘problems which. revolutionary -politi- 


cal terrorism raises in liberal democ- 
racies. In this section he also discusses 
and evaluates the means which a liberal - 
democratic state can use to prevent and 
deter acts of terrorism both. external 
and internal. 

One can quarrel with some of Wilkin- 
son’s conclusions, but his major point 
is well taken. Liberal democracies are 


particularly vulnerable to acts of inter- 


national terrorism; this area af study has 
been, long neglected. Wilkinson’s book 
is an interesting step in the right: direc- 

tion of further study. ; 


PHILIP J. HANNON 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock 
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AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 


JOHN CHANCE. Race and Class in 
Colonial Oaxaca. Pp. xiv, 250. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1978. . 
$14.00. 


John Chance’s case history of the city 
of Oaxaca during the colonial period is 
a superb study, combining the methods ` 


and insights of history, sociology, and 
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anthropology. By applying the theoreti- 
cal framework developed by Max Weber 
to well documented data, obtained 
through archival research, Chance has 


provided new insights into the evolv- ` 


ing socioeconomic structure of this city — 
then known as Antequera-—from the time 
of the conquest to the early nineteenth 
century. His work also draws on the con- 
tributions of several leading contem- 
porary social scientists who have writ- 
ten on the subjects of social stratifica- 
tion, and race and ethnic- relations, 
including Gerhard Lenski, Oliver Cox, 
Frederick Barth, Marvin Harris, and 
Charles Wagley. The main thesis of this 
book is that the elaborate system of 
legal categories, known as the sistema 
de castas, did not correspond to the sta- 
tic, estate-like system of social stratifi- 
cation portrayed by numerous his- 
torians. Rather, such ranked ethno-racial 
categories as peninsulars, creoles, cas- 
tizos, pardos, free mulattos, mulatto 
slaves, Negro slaves, and Indians re- 
flected the viewpoint of a light-skinned 
Spanish elite who elaborated increasingly 
finer dishnchons among racially-defined 
groups, to defend their eroding power 
as a dominant minority in the Spanish- 
American empire. Paradoxically, as the 
author points out, the sistema de castas, 
in its legal form, became more ngid pre- 
cisely during a period of increasing 
social mobility associated with a local 
boom in commerce and manufacturing, 
thus creating a growing discrepancy be- 
tween the feudally-dernved sistema de 
castas and a capitalist-orented class 
system. 

' Chance shows how racial mixture, as- 
sociated with high rates of social mo- 
bility (both upwards and downwards), 
meant that class and race were no longer 
strongly correlated, except at the top and 
bottom of colonial society, in Oaxaca 
after the middle of the seventeenth 
century. For the growing middle sector 
of artisans, small merchants, and skilled 
laborers, who were predominantly 
found in urban centers, racial identity 
became ambiguous as the boundaries 
between colonizers and colonized, or 
among whites, blacks, and Indians 
became increasingly blurred. In fact, 
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Chance argues in a convincing fashion 
that race relations in colonial Oaxaca, 
especially relations between ‘white 
Spaniards’ and people with Negroid 
phenotypic features, were probably very 
similar to those found in contemporary 
Brazil. In short, wealth enabled a person 
who might otherwise be classified as 
colored to attain ‘white’ (Spanish) status 
through strategic marnage allianc2s or 
by manipulating the complex and con- 
fusing system used to register 2ne’s 
status at birth, marriage or on bther 
occasions. While not denying the 2xist- 
ence of more subtle forms of discrimina- 
tion, the author clearly debunk: the 
notion that colonial Mexico was cl arac- 
terized by a rigid hierarchy of razially 
defined strata. The author also imvali- 
dates several other ideas, such as Gideon 
Sjoberg’s position that all preindvstnal 
cities had a rigid caste-like social system. 

Although this book is theoretically 
sophisticated, this reader was somewhat 
disappointed that Chance did not draw 
on the insights or even mention the 
works of other social anthropologists or 
sociologists who have written on social 
strahificahon and ethnicity, such as Ro- 
dolfo Stavenhagen or Theotomo Dos 
Santos. Both of these authors, for ex- 
ample, make a distinction between the 
concepts of class structure and social 
stratification in the context of Latin 
America, within a more sophisticated 
Marxist perspective, a perspective which 
would have been useful for anahyzing 
the data presented by Chance. It was 
also surprising that in dealing with the 
early transition from pre-Hispanic s>ciety 
to colonial Mexico, he did not at least 
refer to the concept of the tributary, or so- 
called Asiatic mode of production, as 
developed by Maurice Godelier, the 
French anthropologist, which has been 
the object of so much controversy emong 
anthropologists and historians alike. 
Nevertheless, the book is, on the whole, 
well written, well documented, and 
refreshingly innovative on the topic of 
class and race in colonial Mexico. 


FRANS J. SCHRYER 


University of Guelph 
Ontario 
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ALVIN D. Coox and HILARY Conroy, 
eds. China and Japan: A Search for 
Balance Since World War I. Pp. xxii, 
468. Santa Barbara, CA: American 
Bibliographical Center, 1978. $19.75. 


WOLF MENDL. Issues in Japan's China 
Policy. Pp. xii, 178. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978. $18.50. 


_These two works on Sino-Japanese 
relations provide a solid. and useful 
background to August’s Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship between Tokyo and 
Peking. As their titles indicate, the 


author/editors have viewed those rela~ 


tions from different perspectives. Wolf 
Mend has concentrated almost entirely 
on Japan and the evolution of her post 
World War II China policy. More than 
three quarters of his text is devoted 
to a chronological analysis-of the pernod 
since Prime Minister Tanaka’s visit to 
Peking in 1972. 
, Alvin D. Coox and Hilary Conroy 
broaden the view by pushing back to 
World War I and by encompassing both 
nations in their focus, although limita- 
tions on- evidence necessitate much 
closer attention to Japanese than Chinese 
‘motivations during the recent period. In 
a series of seventeen articles, their work 
moves slowly from the Shantung Prob- 
lem and the Twenty-One Demands up to 
the present, converging with Mendl’s 
material only in the last quarter of the 
book. The one, a tightly-focused mono- 


graphic analysis, the other, a somewhat _ 


sprawling series of disparate essays, the 
goals of both are the same—to explore 
the hows, whys, and where-do-we-go- 
from here’s of this summer’s treaty. 

As they converge, both works stress 
the present and past heterodoxy of 
Japanese views of China, and both give 
considerable attention to the policy mak- 
ing process in Japan—specifically the 
process that led to detente with China. 
There are minor points of disagreement. 
Yung H. Park, in an excellent article on 
the Tanaka period, holds that public 
opinion, the press, and opposition 
parties had virtually no part in Japan’s 
China policy decisions; Mendi finds it 
difficult to gauge the importance of those 
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elements, but sees them as definite fac- 
tors in the process. Both cite the business 
community as the prime advacate of im- 
proved relations with China, and busi- 
nessmen as much quicker to act than - 
the politicians. Business, however, was 
divided, too, with articulate sectors tied 
by interest to Taiwan. Both cast careful 
glances into the future of Sino-Japanese 
relations, and as Tang Tsou, Tetsuo 
Najita, and Hideo Otake put it, see a rela- 
tionship “not of alliance but not of con- 
frontation either.” There is no consen- 
sus as to the relative importance of 
factors which might destroy detente. 
Mendl gives special prominence to 
Korea as such a factor, while Tsou and 
others see Taiwan as the major potential 
irritant, at least in this decade. 

< Although both books make valuable 
contributions to an understanding of the 
Sino-Japanese relationship, neither is 
perhaps the ideal. Mendl’s chief contri- 
butions are his chronological coverage: 
of policy developments in Japan and 


the useful data in his appendices. He - 


tends to. make his points at rather in- 
ordinate. length, obscuring some of the 
basic excitement of his material, and his 
conclusions are somewhat timid, which 
may, of course, extend the shelf life of his 
work in a world of continuous change. 
Coox and Conroy note that few guide- 
lines were set for the contributors to their 
volume, and thus the search for the 
balance of their sub-title is carried to a 
number of rather obscure corners. While 
all the essays are of a very high order 
of scholarship and discrete interest, not 
all contribute a great deal to the main 
theme. After an excellent introduction 
by Robert A. Scalapino and an “over- 
view” by Chalmers Johnson, there fol- 
low a long series of articles, some of 
which revise some rather minor mis- 
conceptions or illuminate rather minor 
episodes in past Sino-Japanese.relations. 
As the chronological coverage of the col- 
lection moves into the post World War 
II period, the focus broadens from-the 
forgotten corner to the general theme. 
The shift is one in genre and is abrupt; 
the two sections of the book do not hold 
together. The earlier essays contribute to 
chronological advance, but not really to 
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chronological development and they Professor Hudson considers the cur- 


therefore seem minor, and unfortunately 
so. The volume is a very fine show- 
piece of the varieties of perspective, 
technique, and style that a group’ of 


-scholars can train on a single field of 
enquiry—a useful pedagogical tool if- 


not the perfect collection of éssays. 

Two works on a single theme-—the 
monograph, published by a prestigious 
press in a dignified and lasting form, or 
the collection of essays, uneven and | 
disparate, in its rather flimsy and slick 
trade edition? The essays have it, for 
despite a lack of continuity or unity, they 
are an interesting and thought-provoking 
group of papers. Their editors ‘have 
demonstrated, too, that with little loss 
and a good deal more verve, Mendl’s 
subject can be condensed into a couple 
of relatively brief articles. 

R. KENT LANCASTER 
Goucher College 
Baltimore 


MICHAEL C. HUDSON. Arab Politics: The 
Search for Legitimacy. Pp. xi, 434. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1977. $22.50. . — 


There are now many works dealing 
with various aspects of the processes of 


change and modernization in the Arab - 


world. Professor Hudson’s weighty 
volume literally covers the Arab sea, air, | 
and sand front from beyond “the shores 
of Tripoli” to the Tigris-Euphrates, the 
Arab Peninsula and the Persian Gulf. 
This is the first systematic, basic, com- 
parative , study of political behavior. 
The ‘author draws on all the social 
sciences—history, political science; an- 
thropology, religion—to illustrate and 
deepen his analysis. Part I discusses 
political and social change in the Arab 
world and deals with the elements of 
Arab identity, cultural pluralism, the 
crisis of authority, the legacy of im- 


perialism, and modernization and its, 


consequences. Part II provides a series 
of eighteen case studies of the politics 
of legitimation in ‘the various Arab 
States—Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. 


rent malaise'in Arab politics the con- 
sequence of insufficient legitimacy ac- 
corded by the people to their ruling 
structures, ideologies, and leaders. In 
his view, the basic requirement for 
legitimacy, or meaningful political partic- 
ipation, has not been met anywhere in 
the Arab world and is not likely to be so 
in the near future. He expects continued 
turbulence in Arab politics before the 
threshold of genuine structural legitimacy 
is reached. But the solution is clear 
enough—the development of meaning- 
ful broad-based participation in the polit- 


-ical process in accordance with ac- 


cepted procedures “so that government 
will be more responsive and responsible 
to public opinion.” That is a very large 
order, indeed. 

Beyond their volatility, Professor Hud- 
son found two aspects of Arab polities 
both fascinating and puzzling, and he 
therefore concentrated his attention on 
them. These were “the lack of congruence 
between all-Arab identifications and as- 
pirations and the political realities of 
discrete political systems; and the 
roultiple effects of rapid, uneven modern- 
ization on Arab political culture and 
subcultures” (p. ix). 

All students of the Middle East will 
welcome publication of this volume, 
which should be read and pondered by 
those who deal with the problems of the 
Arab world. It is well-organized, clearly 
presented and should help the reader to 


-understand Arab politics and come to 


grips with the grave problems of the 
Middle East. 
, HARRY N. HOWARD 
Middle East Institute 
Washington D.C. 
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OSCAR J. MARTINEZ. Border Boom 
Town: Ciudad Juárez Since 1848. Pp. 
xvi, 231. Austin, TX: University of 
Texas Press, 1978. $12.95. 


Border Boom Town is more than a tale 
of two cities, Ciudad Juárez and El 
Paso; it is a story of two societies, 
Mexico and the United States, and of 
the 1900-mile border between them. No- 
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where else in the world,’ Oscar Martinez 
notes, is there a frontier so long with an 
income differential so wide. Born of the 
1846-48 war between the two countries, 
the border has found its historic prob- 
Jems made more acute by rapid urbani- 
zation and by massive migration of Mexi- 
can labor to the United States. Ciudad 
Juárez, originally known as Paso del 
Norte, has become Mexico’s largest bor- 
der city, mushrooming from 50,000 in- 
‘habitants in 1940 to over 500,000 today. 

- ‘Half of that growth has come since 1960 
' alone.’ External factors stemming from 
the city’s location have, ın the view of 


Martinez, shaped its history in a way. 


illustrative of the dilemmas faced by 
generations of Mexican border resi- 
“dents. `- 

-Situated far from the densely popu- 
lated heartland of central Mexico, amid 


an arid region with limited natural re-. 


sources, Ciudad Juárez has had to rely 
heavily upon trade and other outside fac- 
tors for its sustenance. During the last 
half of the nineteenth century, the city 
sought to avoid dependency upon the 
rapidly expanding southwestern United 
States through the establishment of a 
free trade zone along the Mexican side 
of the border. Mexico’s national govern- 
ment vetoed such a zone. Mexican na- 
tionalism and the maintenance of sov- 
éreignty required, in the opinion of the 
government, a policy of firm control from 
‘central Mexico, combined with protec- 
tion for domestic industrialization.-With 
the restoration of stability after the Mexi- 
can Revolution of 1910-16, “depend- 
ence on the U.S. side has become, a 
way of life” for the border cities. 

As the two cities of El Paso and Ciu- 
dad Juárez became one urban area, the 
international frontier separated the 
stronger and weaker parts of a dynamic 
interrelationship. Inhabitants of Ciudad 
Juárez travelled across the river to gain 
access to work, cheap staples, and af- 
fordable consumer goods. Residents of 
the U.S. side, whether Anglos or Mexi- 
cans, journeyed to Juárez to see the 
` sights, visit relatives, or find entertain- 
ment, During Prohibition, Ciudad Juárez 
became a center for liquor manufacture 


\ 
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and consumption, as well as for gam- 


' bling, and prostitution. Juárez found its - 


relationship to’ El Paso. necessary for 
survival, but inadequate to the crea- 
tin of a stable way of life. Mexicans 


constantly. feared that the city would. 


lose its national character. Government 
regulations from the interior or from 
across the border .could undermine 
prosperity from one day to the next. 
Major external changes, like the légaliza- 
tion of liquor in the U.S. or the advent 
of the: depression, suddenly thrust the: 
city into economic ruin. 

Mexico’s efforts to improve frontier 
life over recent decades have centered 
on, building modern industry and infra- 
structure in border cities like Juárez. 
Ironically, as. Martínez emphasizes, the 
National Frontier Program and” other 
Mexican government policies have ulti- 
mately increased border dependency — 


` upon the United States. In-bond manu- 


facture in Mexican communities by U.S. 

capital exploits cheap labor and de- 
velops a taste for consumer goods better 
supplied across the river, Mexico’s rapid 
population growth provides, masses of 
migrants to Ciudad Juárez seeking work 
and a better life. 
ceed available jobs, undermine border 


stability, and generate further illegal. 


labor in the United States. 
Martinez, himself the son of migrants 
to Ciudad Juárez, articulates the serious- 


ness of the border’s historic plight, but 


does not create a good work of either 
urban or regional ‘history. He switches 
focus too quickly back and forth between 
Ciudad Juárez and the entire border. 
His explanations of community life, 
economic trends, and the role of political 
leaders are particularly shallow. He fre- 
quently uses sources uncritically. The 
value of Border Boom Town, however, 
outweighs these deficiencies. .It is a 
timely historical introduction to a range - 
of critical issues that will vex Mexico 
and the United States for decades. 


ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Their numbers ex- , 
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LAURISTON SHARP and LUCIEN M. 
HANKS. Bang Chan: Social History of ` 
a Rural Community in Thailand. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1978. $17.50. 


In 1948 Sharp selected the farming 
village of Bang Chan, some forty kilo- 
meters from Bangkok, as a site forgin- 
' tensive study by the nascent Cornell- 
Thailand Project; he was joined by 
Hanks in 1952. Bang Chan has subse- 
quently been studied by numerous Thai 
and Western researchers representing 
many disciplines. This book is a distil- 
lation of the accumulated experience of 
the two authors and the colleagues who 
-worked with them. It is a social 
_ history of Bang Chan based on the 
memories of informants, contemporary 
observations, and whatever local or na- 
tional history that could be brought 
to bear. — 

The authors EE E the limita- 
tions and pitfalls of this approach, but 
note that the documentary evidence 
favored by conventional historians is 
lacking or of doubtful utility for such 
villages. The book is then a perspec- 
tive and sympathetic reconstruction of 
Bang Chan’s past and a characteriza- . 
tion of its present seen largely through 
the lives of its people. J 

The foundation of Bangkok as the 
Thai capital in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury sets the stage. The area then 
surrounding Bangkok was a vast plain 
inhabited by roaming herds of elephants 
and containing a few villages located 
on accessible streams. Bang Chan’s 
first settlers came as pioneers from the 
Chinese quarter of Bangkok in the 1840's, 


though settlements of Lao and Muslim J 


prisoners of war already existed nearby. 
The ebb and flow of people into and out 
of the village and their waxing and 
waning fortunes are traced from this 
beginning, affected by natural disasters 
‘ and by various changes emanating most 
directly from Bangkok. 

More than: a chronology of Bang 
Chan’s transformation from an isolated 
farming village to its contemporary situ- 
ation as a “suburb” of Bangkok, each 
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chapter illustrates how Thai lies. cus- 
toms, and institutions merge in the lives 
of the villagers, influencing their choices 
and decisions and affecting their day to 
day activities. Change is not something 
that happens to the people of Bang 
Chan, they are a part of it. 

This is a book about people, not 
statistics or sociological abstractions. 
Written engagingly, it is not marred by 
the. intrusion of heavy doses of social 
science’ jargon. For those who wish 
documentation, this is conveyed in ap- 
pendices, a glossary and extensive notes. 
The book successfully conveys the mul- 
tiple dimensions of Thai life. It is a 
remarkable achievement, a fitting monu- 
ment to the authors and the people of 
Bang Chan which it celebrates. 

A. THOMAS KIRSCH 

Cornell University 
` Ithaca 


ROBERT G. ‘SUTTER. Chinese Foreign 
Policy after the Cultural Revolution, 
1966-1977. Pp. x, 176. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1978. $15.00. 


This is a handy little book: the first 
eighty page section consists of.a concise 
. overview of Chinese foreign policy dur- 
ing the past decade, while the second 
half is divided into capsule summaries 
of China’s policy on ten specific issues. 
These small sections (on the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Taiwan, 
Southeast Asia, Japan and Korea, South 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa, Disarmament, and Foreign Trade) 
are organized in the manner of intel- 
ligence reports, with a summary fol- 
lowed by a more detailed narrative of 
several pages. Another innovation for 
easier reading is achieved by incorporat- 
ing source: documentation (primarily 


` translations provided by the Foreign 


Broadcast Information Service (FBIS)) 
within the course of the narrative. The 
style is a familiar one to the author 
who served as a Chinese foreign policy 
analyst with the Central Intelligence 
Agency for ten years. 

Sutter identifies domestic and inter- 
national sources for a foreign policy 
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“designed on the one hand to guarantee 
the development and advancement of 
Ching’s vital interests in world affairs, 


and on the other hand to spread Maoist: 


ideology and-world revolution.” While 
the foreign’ policy of the Cultural 
Revolution was based upon domestic 
sources and promoted the “idealism” of 
world revolution, the foreign policy of 
the period after 1969 had a different 
focus and source. During the latter 
period, a more “realistic” policy of 
moderation resulted from the primacy 
which international events took over 
domestic considerations. 

The change in policy was a result of 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
and the border clashes of the follow- 
ing year. Since then, Peking’s relations 
with every country has been colored by 
the overriding concern that the USSR is 
the main antagonist in the world arena. 
The United’ States, the enemy during 
the Cultural Revolution, was now seen 
as a valuable counterweight to Soviet 
attempts at world hegemony. 

This altered perception of-the inter- 
national scene was paralleled by changes 
in the Chinese domestic scene as well. 
With Chou En-lai ‘firmly in control of 
foreign policy in the early 1970s, China 
was more able to pursue the “conven- 
tional” diplomacy of power politics. 
Even challenges by the Gang of Four 
during the: 1974 campaign to criticize 
Lin Piao and Confucius, for example, 
failed to elicit a change in policy as the 
primacy of external concerns remained 
intact. The author hazards the prediction 
that the pragmatic foreign policy will con- 
tinue because of the elevation of Chou’s 
protegés following his death. 

There is a six-page chronology and an 
index of equal length. A _ thirty-item 
bibliography is provided which might be 
more appropriately labelled “‘suggested 
reading.” In sum, this is a fine book 
which can be used in part or in its 
entirety with great profit, although the 
inflated price may prevent some from 
investing in this-slender volume. 


WAYNE PATTERSON 


Saint Norbert College 
De Pere 


Wisconsin 
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Morris BERMAN. Social Change and | 
Scientific Organization: The Royal 
Institution, 1799-1844. Pp. xxv, 224. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 


1978. $17.50. 


Berman’s thoroughly documented work 
argues that by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the British government 
had accepted the notion that science 
could solve most social problems, and- 
that the Royal Institution contributed 
importantly to this acceptance. 

The author discusses the foundation 
of the Institution, dominated in its 
early days by the “improving” agricul- 
turalist, and its growth and change as _ 
the industrial revolution advanced. By 
the 1840’s, indeed, the professional mid- 
dle classes ran it. In the process, the 
tradition of the gentleman amateur gave 
way to the “scientific?” approach, al- 
though science was not yet considered 
a separate occupation by mid-century. 
One still was a scientist in order to use 
one’s skills for practical purposes. Thus 
the Institution constantly employed its 
leading scientists and its facilities in 
public service, such as building a tele- 
scope for the navy. ` 

Berman stresses that the-Institution’s 
scientists, through their work on various . 
public projects, were most ‘active in 
prodding the British governing classes 
to favor science as an answer'to social 
problems. Even Farraday, who yearned 
to engage in pure research rather than 
applied sciences, spent much of his time 
on practical work, often little more than 
drudgery. . 

If one accepts the fact that the British 
ruling classes believed the use of 
science could promote the common wel- 
fare, or at least keep the lower classes ° 
from rebelling against their lot (which 
notion Berman favors), this book shows 
clearly how the upper classes arrived at 
such a belief. One might question, how- 
ever, whether the deeply religious Glad- 
stone or the consummate politician Dis- 
raeli really arrived at their policies be- 
cause of advice by scientific experts. 


_ Nonetheless, Berman makes a good case. 


One might more readily quarrel 
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with his prejudices. He points out, for 
example, that Farraday investigated the 
Haswell mine disaster at the home secre- 
tary’s request, and concluded that it was 
an unavoidable accident, thus convert- 
ing a “highly charged political issue” 
into a “technical difficulty.” But Far- 
raday had missed the essential problem. 
According to the author, “the cause of 
mine disasters was not simply a dysfunc- 
tion in the Davy lamp, but an industrial 
economy based on profit and produc- 
tion” (p. 175). Unfortunately, Berman 
gives little documentation for this thesis, 
which seems either unprovable or in 
historical terms not very meaningful. For 
what industrial economy, whether pro- 
moted by private capital or state capital, 
has not been based on profit and pro- 
duction? 

For the most part, Berman sticks to 
his major thesis and does not allow such 
biases to intrude. The result is a sound, 
scholarly, and very interesting work. 

FRANKLIN B. WICKWIRE 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


JOHN CANNON, ed. The Letters of Junius. 
Pp. xxxiii, 643. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978. $49.50. 


“Junius” was a pseudonym for the 
writer of a series of letters opposing 
King George III and the policies of the 
ministries of the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord North. The first Junius letter ap- 
peared on January 21, 1769 in the 
Public Advertiser, a London daily news- 
paper published by Henry Sampson 
Woodfall. Although the “acme of audac- 
ity” was reached in the famous letter to 
King George III of December 19, 1769, 
the series did not come to an end until 
January 21, 1772. The Letters of Juntus 
have survived as an English classic and 
owe their influence to three factors: (1) 
the high Whig philosophy espoused in 
the Letters—the freedom of the press — 
and their attacks on Tory policies and 
politicians of the times; (2) the literary 
power of the Letters, possibly the most 
effective use of slanderous polemic ever 
employed in English political contro- 
versy; and (3) the mystery surrounding 
their authorship. 
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Cannon (University of Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne) has produced a sumptuous 
edition of the Letters: it is meticu_ously 
edited, the most complete edition zs yet 
to appear, and the first new editon of 
the Letters since C. W. Everett’s ezition 
of 1927. It is an auspicious event in 
the huge literature (cf., F. Cordasco, 
A Junius Bibliography, rev. ed., 2974) 
which surrounds Junius and his cele- 
brated Letters since it affirms the con- 
tinuing importance of the Letters £r the 
study of the political, social, and :ntel- 
lectual history of 18th century England. 
No expense has been spared by the pub- 
lisher, and the volume is an excellent 
example of the superb typography of the 
distinguished Oxford imprint wh.zh in 
1978 celebrates the quincentenar; of its 
founding. 

Cannon has based his edition om the 
collected edition of the Letters author- 
ized and prepared for the press by 
Junius, which Woodfall publisked in 
1772; he has not chosen to use the text 
of the Letters as originally pmnted 
in the Public Advertiser “‘since the 
author added many important explana- 
tory footnotes, expanded obscure ref- 
erences, and corrected certain mizarints 
and faults of style.” Yet, it should be 
noted that a set of the Public Adv 2rtiser 
letters exists and 1s deposited in the 
London Library (14 St. James Square, 
S. W. 1), and is complete for the eriti- 
cal years (1769-1772) of the Junius 
corpus. Also, Cannon has ineluded 
necessary and valuable appendices. 
private Letters between Junius and 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, priva-e Let- 
ters between. Junius and John Wilkes; 
private Letters to Lord Chathan and 
George Grenville; additional anz false 
Junius Letters; miscellaneous Letters; 
comparison of the 1772 Collected Edi- 
tion with the Letters as First Printed in 
the Public Advertiser; a List of Signals 
to‘: Junius in the Public Advertiser; 
a Note on Authorship. 

Cannon’s “A Note on Authccship” 
must be read with caution. he is not in- 
correct in observing that “I do not 
doubt that my conclusions will eppear 
to some readers woefully wrong-headed.” 
The note is not without value a pro- 
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viding guidance through a landscape 


strewn with the disjecta membra which 


surround the controversy over the 
authorship of the Letters. Cannon of- 
fers no new evidence; he is, moreover, 
not an advocate for Sir Philip Francis: 
he acquits himself by observing that 
“I do not propose to say how decisive 
the case for Francis is, since the object 


of this appendix is to place the reader- 


in a position to form his own conclu- 
sion” (571). The case for Francis was 
completely destroyed by Charles Went- 


worth Dilke in the last century; no- 


‘student of Junius has argued Francis’ 
case since. And Cannon is felicitously 
wise in his concluding observation on 
the authorship: “Ifa cautious conclusion 
is unacceptable to some readers, they are 
at liberty to be as dogmatic as they wish: 
it would certainly have pleased the au- 
thor himself, who wrote ‘the mystery of 
Junius increases his importance.’ ” 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO ‘ 
_ Montclair State College 
New Jersey 


-RAYMOND PEARSON. The Russian 
Moderates and the Crisis of Tsarism 
1911-1917. Pp. x, 208. New York: 
Barmes & Noble, 1977. $22.50. 


The author, a'lecturer in history at the 
University of Ulster, spent several 
months in the USSR where he carried 
out his research. In a clear, readable 
style, he presents an account of the clos- 
ing days of the Russian Monarchy, and 


` offers condensed though significant ac- ` 


counts of political groupings such as the 
early formed Octobrists, the Kadets, the 
later Union Sacre, known for its blend of 
patriotism and expediency, and the 
. Progressive, Bloc of the last years of the 
Monarchy. All these seem to have come 
to life as emergency organizations to 
forestall the oncoming cataclysm. | 
Placed between reaction and revolu- 
tion, the vast middle classes hoped and 
schemed to find a peaceful solution or_ 
at least a means of survival if the loom- 
ing crisis should culminate in violence. 
The moderates, the Kadets or the Oc- 
tobrists, desperately sought means to 


avoid violent encounter. Not even the. 


- 
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Mensheviks accepted violence for fear 
they might be crushed in the emerging ` 
clash. Organizations of the Right, in com- 
mon with the middle classes, tried to 


tyes 
Ss 


stem the oncoming storm by setting up - 


‘peaceful negotiations. However, fre- 
quent military adversities at the front, 
creeping demonstrations throughout the 
Empire, and the decline of loyalties 
throughout the country all ‘served: to 
multiply and perpetuate fears of loom- 
ing events. . 

Despite all efforts, events did not 
move into anticipated channels. One of 
the major reasons for this was the 
gigantic military force present in the 
country. In the end, all parties shifted 
from the conference rooms to the battle- 


fields, adding a totally different dimen- 


sion to forthcoming events. l 
Very well presented, this volume, 
offers a clear picture that is far superior 
to numerous other documented accounts. 
It is an intriguing chapter in modern . 
history. Once the reader begins, he will 


find it extremely difficult to put the nar- 


rative down until the account comes to 
an end; assuming, of course, there is an 
end to the account! - 
ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
Stanford University 
California 


Max E. RIEDLSPERGER. The Lingering 
Shadow of: Nazism: The Austrian 
Independent Party Movement Since, 
1945. Pp. xi, 214. New York: Columbia ' 
University Press, 1978. $14.00. 


In the decade after the end of the 
second World War, the dominant themes 
in Austrian political life were the oc- 
cupation and a system of coalition 
government with its unique proportional 
arrangements between the Social Demo- 
cratic ‘Party of Austria and the Austrian 


Peoples Party. The subject of this bookis: _ 


the effort by many inheritors of the 
German national tradition to operate 
politically outside of the postwar coali- 
tion and to develop a third force, as- 
piring even to .a balance of power 
within the Austrian political life. Through 
newspaper accounts, journal articles,- 
personal interviews, and official statis- - 
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tics the author has sought to reconstruct 


the struggles of this third force in the 
early years of the Second Austrian 
Republic, and to analyze ‘the initial 
limited success and the eventual failure 


of the movement. It was this third force, 


according to the author, that attracted the _ 


former Nazis and never fully escaped 
from the lingering shadow of Nazism. 
The best parts of the book are those 
sections which describe the efforts by 
Kraus and Reiman, two men who bore no 
trace of Nazism in their past, to trans- 
‘ form the Club of Independents into an 
effective third force in Austrian politics. 
Appeals, for example, to end the per- 
secution of former Nazis and to. call 
for their reintegration into society, when 
made by men who had been imprisoned 
during the N 
sonal following among the disenfran- 
chised but also received a permanent 
taint from the Nazi shadow. The-author 
is also very effective in dealing with the 
problems centering on the German na- 
tional heritage. Admittedly, most Aus- 
trians did not want to reunite with 
Germany, but at the same time many 
Austrians did not want to develop too 
distinctive a heritage. Moreover, the 
omnipresent. economic ties reminded 
everyone of the close relationship be- 
„tween Germany and Austria. 
The sections on voting analysis are 
»weaker than the descriptive narrative. In 
particular, the author emphasized the 
elections of 1949 and those of 1953 
to 1956, the latter years marking the end 
of the occupation and the formulation of 
the Austrian State Treaty. Often the in- 
ferences drawn from aggregate voting 
tables appear too farreaching for the 
voting statistics on which they are based. 
While his research is primarily from the 
fifties and the sixties, the author's con- 
clusion provides a sensitive discussion 
of Austrian politics in the last decade. 
This work is a solid introduction to a 
fascinating problem. Students of Aus- 
trian politics will obviously profit from it. 
.  * CHARLES J. HERBER 
George Washington University , 
Washington 
D.C. 


azi era, won a large per-- 
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oer N. SOFFER. Ethics. and Society 
in England: The Revolution in the 
Social Sciences 1870-1914. Pp. 366. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, -1978. 


As the subtitle suggests this is a book 
with a thesis. The author attempts to 


_rescue English social thought during the 


decades before World War I from undue 
neglect and from those who deny that 
the English made any “distinctive con- 
tribution to the rethinking of the funda- 
mental concepts” of social theory. Ms. 
Soffer argues, in brief, that the work 
of ‘Alfred Marshall.in economics, Wil- 
liam James in psychology, and Graham 
Wallas in political science, constituted 
a “revolution.” In place of the positivis- 
tic outlook and deductive methads 
which dominated these areas of inquiry 
in the. nineteenth century, the new 
social scientists were empirical in ap- 
` proach and practical in their purposes. 
And in opposition to the deterministic 
bent of earlier social theory the new 
thinkers affirmed human agency. Along- 
side the’ “revolutionaries,” Ms. Soffer 
also -delineates a new school of social 
psychologists, particularly William 
McDougall and Wilfred Trotter, whom 
she designates “revisionists.” Occupied 
mainly with collective or “crowd” be- 
havior, fearful of ‘the irrational ten- 
dencies of modern democracy, Mc- 
Dougall and Trotter reinstated the older 
conservative emphasis on the role of 
elites in solving social problems. 

Ms. Soffer commands a large and 


‘ complex body of material, not only the 


writing produced by her protagonists, 
but that of a number of transitional 
figures including Spencer, Jevons, Sidg- 
wick, and Pearson. She also relates her 
themes quite successfully to the late 
Victorian cultural crisis, conveying both 
a sense of the growing uncertainty 
about values and the continuing re- 
formist commitments of the new genera- 


“tion of social thinkers. She is less suc- 


cessful in showing how the deepening 


- economic and political conflicts of the 


period influenced the new theories. 
The study is marred by dubious asser- 
tions. Does it make sense, for example, 
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to say that “Weber, Freud, Durkheim, 
and Croce succumbed 'to a psychological 
malaise” because they acknowledged 
“irrational forces underlying even the 
most rational behaviour and institu- 
tions?” And there are errors of fact. 
The “Economic Circle” did not lead 
to “the founding: of the Fabian‘Society”’ 
though it had some influence on 
Fabianism. Moreover, Ms. Soffer’s treat- 
ment of social thought is, like so much 
of her subject matter, rather insular. The 
absence of any reference to Parson’s 
classic study, in which Marshall is 
treated along with Pareto, -Durkheim 
and Weber, is indicative. So too is the 
absence of any reference to Marx. In- 
deed, from a broader framework one 
might question the usefulness of her dis- 
tinction between “revolutionaries” and 
“revisionists.” Marshall, James, and 
Wallas after all remained firmly wedded 
to the essentially individualistic com- 
mitments of their liberal predecessors. 
McDougall and Trotter, in contrast, 
made the fundamental methodological 
shift which Durkheim had made earlier— 
to the “social fact” or society as a reality 
sui generis as the main object of in- 
vestigation. From a European perspec- 
tive who, then, were the revolutionaries 
in in England? 
i SREM PIERSON 
niteni of Oregon 
Eugene 


GEOFFREY WILLIAMS. The Permanent 
Alliance: The European-American 
Partnership, 1945-1984. Pp. xii, 407. 
Leyden: Sijthoff, 1977. $37.00. 


This extended essay about relation- 
ships between the United States-and 
Western Europe in the period since 
World War II concentrates primarily on 
security and military strategy issues, 
and especially on the problem of se- 
curity of Western Europe vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. The North Atlantic Treaty 
figures prominently in the analysis. Al- 
though the broad outline of the book 


follows a chronological sequence, it is 


not a history and within chapters events 
are treated topically rather than chrono- 
logically. At least half of the book deals 
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with the 1960s. Great attention is given 
to the disagreements, controversies, and 
conflicts among the NATO- members. 
The final chapter of the book calls for a 
new institutional relationship between 
the United States and the members of 
the European Economic Community, 
and it expresses the hope that Japan 
could be brought into this arrangement. 
The author adjures that the 
super power” thus created could ‘ ‘en- 
sure peace for a generation or more” 
(p. 365). 

Unfortunately the prescription for the 
new institutional relationship between 
the United States and Western Europe 
is not very detailed. It is asserted that 
Europe must be an equal partner to the 
United States, and that European leader- 
ship is vitally needed. Both points -are 
persuasive, but the real issues concern 
the details of implementing these sug- 
gestions, not the broad goals. The real 
issues involve bringing several key 
European polities together for the pur- 
suit of coordinated or joint policies. One 
cannot recommend how to do this with- 
out examining issues that have tradi- 
tionally been considered domestic rather 
than international. 

There is little analysis of such issues 
in this book, and what analysis there is 
is confined largely to the United States- 
and the United Kingdom. There is even 
little analysis of such-~matters as the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Eurogroup 
within NATO, and of the difficulties that 
have arisen in connection with the co- 


ordinated or joint production of arma- 


ments for NATO forces. A detailed anal- 
ysis of these matters might have re- 
sulted in a better understanding of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of craft- 
ing anew relationship between Western 
Europe and the United States, and of- 
fered new insights concerning ways 


in which these difficulties might be ` 


‘overcome. 


The book is more an account of major 
controversies than a detailed study of 
any particular aspect of the Atlantic 
partnership. These controversies are 


presented clearly and fairly, although’ 
- the author’s disdain for certain positions | 


taken by various British and French of- 


ce 
super-_ 


~ 
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ficials is evident. It is regretable and 
annoying that'the account is marred by 
several minor inaccuracies and errors. 
HAROLD K. JACOBSON 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
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HOWARD BALL. Judicial Craftsmanship 
or Fiat? Direct Overturn by the 
United States Supreme Court. Pp. xiv, 
.160. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1978. $18.95. 


In 1959 Herbert Wechsler rekindled 
the long-standing debate regarding the 
need for principled decisions in consti- 
tutional interpretation. To Wéchsler— 
and to many others before, such as James 
Bradley Thayer in the nineteenth century 
—the limits of the judicial function are 
prescribed by the logic and language of 
law itself. For judges to go beyond 
such externally imposed limits leads to 
an adulteration of the judicial process. 


But can the outcomes of difficult consti-. 


tutional cases rest solely upon the logic, 
consistency, and general principles of 
law? Of course not. To try to under- 


stand—and then to cast into intelligible ` 


language—the nature of the judicial 
function has been the mission of mdny: 
Few have succeeded. Benjamin Car- 
dozo, Felix Frankfurter, and Glendon 
Schubert (each in his own diverse 
way) have. Howard Ball has not. 

Ball has attempted to create an opera- 
tional definition of judicial craftsman- 
ship using Wechsler’s notion of a prin- 
cipled decision. In order to exhibit 
such craftsmanship, the United States 
Supreme Court, in réversing itself, must 
decide “in a principled manner.” Ball 
“goes on: the 
when the Court overturns, it must base 
its stance on oné of three justifications: 
rightness, factual correctness, and con- 
stitutional principles” (p. xiii). The ab- 
sence of craftsmanship is decision 
by fiat. 


Undaunted by the overwhelming prob- 


lems (which eventually ensnare the 


author himself) of trying.to operationalize 


“thesis posited is that. 
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rightness, factual correctness, and extant 
general principles, Ball produces a 
chapter each on three Supreme Court 
reversals of the twentieth centu-y. He 
examines: United States v. Darbt,-Lum- 
ber Co. (1941) (overturning Hammer v. 
Dagenhart);- West Virginia Boc-d of 
Education v. Barnette (1943) (overturn- 
ing Minersville v. Gobitis; and Hrdgens 
v. National Labor Relations Board 1976) 


- (overturning Amalgamated Fooz Em- 


ployees Union v. Logan Valley P.aza). 
His conclusions are that both Darby 
and Barnette (the Second Flag salute 
Case) are good examples of judicial 
craftsmanship because they right the 
errors of anachronistic precedents. That 
Minersville was an anachronism is not 
50 clear cut, Ball seems to tell _s, be- 
cause’ of the complicating factors of ex- 
ternal political conditions (the coming of 
World War II) and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s call for judicial restraint. Hudg- 
ens is a decision by “judicial zat’ in 
large - measure because Ball -gards 
Logan Valley Plaza as correctly d=cided, 
for the latter “took cognizance of shang- 


ing economic and social conditicas and 


began to develop the law in light of these 
realities” (p. 133). 

By the conclusion of the thre= “case 
studies,” one can only agree withthe im- 
plicit thesis embedded in the a~alysis: 
it is indeed necessary to go beyond the 
general principles woven into cznstitu- 
tional law in order adequately ta under- 
stand the judicial process. That 3all so 
steadfastly refuses to recognize ‘as con- 
temporary political scientists almost 
universally do) the importance =f such 
factors as changed Court personnel, jus- 
tices’ ideologies and role defmitions, 
and collegial or group decisionmaking, 


_ in-explaining the judicial procesa will, if 


nothing else, surprise his readers. 
There are other surprises. Noted con- 
stitutional scholars Alpheus T. Mason 


and Walter F. Murphy became Arthur 


T: Mason and William Murphy in 
bibliographic citations. 


ROBERT G.-SEDDIG 


The University of Minnesota 
- Twin Cities 
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MARTIN K. DOUDNA. Concerned about : 


the Planet: The Reporter Magazine 

and American Liberalism, 1949~-1968. 

Pp. xi, 197. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
- Press, 1978. $14.95. 


. The Reporter announced itself as “a 
magazine of facts and ideas, not of news 
and opinions.” It was founded, and 
throughout its brief existence was di- 
rected, by Max Ascoli, voluntary exile 
_ from Mussolini’s Italy; and this book 
shows, with considerable quotation; his 
concern for freedom as a moral value, 
his distrust of large-scale organization, 
his, opposition to Fascism and Com- 
munism alike. Doudna describes how 
` Ascoli separated himself from groups 
whose views on foreign policy he 
thought unsound, what staff and con- 
tributors he assembled, and how many 
people of importance subscribed. Even 
more information on the human relations 
involved- would have been welcome; 
how did an editor of powerful intellect 
and intense convictions handle men and 
- women of exceptional ability, most of 


them in the middle of successful 


careers? One would have welcomed, 
too, more detail on the magazine's 
‘finances; all we are told is that Ascoli 
and his rich wife were willing to make up 
the regular losses, ` 

The Reporter’s editorial policy is 
shown to have been: hostile to the 
China Lobby and Senator McCarthy; 
favorable ‘to civil rights though sensi- 
tive to the human problems involved for 
southern whites; cool in appraising suc- 
cessive presidents; and skeptical toward 
the United Nations. Ascoli supported 
Truman’s foreign policy, but as early as 
_1950 urged the recognition of Red 
China: He was critical of John ‘Foster 
Dulles and admired Konrad Adenauer 
` and Charles de Gaulle. He dreaded a 
revival of American isolationism; and, 
although he ‘saw the difficulties, 
supported the intervention in Vietnam. 
“Our ‘normal relations. with the Com- 


munists,” he wrote in November 1962, | 


“should never be of war and can never 
be of peace.’ 

_ Such attitudes fully justify Doudna in 
pes to the contradictions and dilem- 


he 
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mas of American liberalism. How far 
does the promotion of a righteous cause 
justify intervention in the affairs of 
others? What kinds of force may be em- 
ployed? How much government control 
is permissible in the interests of social 
justice? What kinds of ally should a 
liberal be willing to accept? 

This is not, however, the only context - 
in which the magazine can be placed. 
Doudna himself notes that, despite 
Ascoli’s own emphasis on international 


-relations, most of the Reporter's many 


awards were gained for articles ‘on 
American issues; and since, like Doudna, 
I was a subscriber ‘during the 1950s, I 


-can recall what my own attitude was in 


those days. To put it simply, I seldom 
read the editorials—though I was aware 
of and respected their general tone— 
and it never occurred to me to discover 
just who Ascoli was. Rather, I read 
articles individually, precisely as a ` 
source of “facts and ideas”; and I still 
have some of them, especially those 
bearing upon Congress, regulatory agen- 
cies, and interest groups. To record this 
is to change the emphasis from editor 
to contributors, though of course it was 
Ascoli and his editorial associates who 
gave them their chance. | 

So I can readily agree with Doudna’s 
analysis. But I lived through that period 
too—remembering how I joined Ameri- 
can academic colleagues in nocturnal’ ` 
mourning as Adlai Stevenson conceded 
the 1952 election, I can almost feel 
myself an honorary American libera]— 
and it is the great American tradition 
of investigative journalism that I prefer 
to S TOSS: X . 

P. A. M. TAYLOR 
areni of Hull 
England 


JOHN N. INGHAM. The Iron Barons: A 


Social Analysis of an American Urban 

` Elite 1874-1965. Pp. xix, 242. West- ' 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1978. 
$19.95. 


This is a scholarly examination of the 
social background of some nineteenth 
century American iron and steel manu- 
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facturers: Professor Ingham selected six 
iron and steel producing cities — Bethle- 
‘hem, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and Wheeling—for 
an in depth study of this wealthy and 
prestigious elite. He found many simi- 
larities in the backgrounds of the mem- 
bers of these upper class groups. 

Most of them came from successftl 
business and professional families, rather 
than from the laboring class. They did 
not follow the Horatio Alger pattern from 
rags to riches. Religiously, they were 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, with 
some Quakers in Philadelphia, but 
practically no Catholics and no Jews. 
They belonged to the same restricted 
social clubs; their names were usually 
found on the social register. Their 
children attended private grade schools 
or academies and private universities. 
They customarily lived in the same resi- 
_ dential areas of the cities, or in the 
same suburbs. Their repetitious en- 
- dogamous marriages were taken for 
granted. 

Unfortunately this book is not easy to 
read; it is too weighted with technical 
data. There are 52 tablés of information 
which the text largely repeats and ex- 
plains. The book’s use probably will be 
confined mainly to specialists in the field 
of social analysis and they may find it 
tedious. 


GEORGE OSBORN 


Gainesville 


Florida 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al., eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, Vols. XXII, 1910— 


1911, Pp. xxii, 630; XXIII, 1911-1912, .. 


Pp. xiv, 687; XXIV, 1912, Pp. xii, 672. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1976. $25.00 each. 


~— 


The distance between these volumes 
and those preceding is phenomenal, 
though inadvertently deceptive to a de- 
gree. These are,- after all, Wilson’s 
papers; Theodore Roosevelt and Repub- 
licanism are little represented. Indeed, 
Wilson pointedly ignored them as norie 
of his business. More significantly, there 
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is close to no insight in these 2600 
pages into the changing pattern of 
American life-involving youth, ‘labor, 
women, and the world, which war would 
raise to the surface, inundating Wilson 
himself. 

But there is here, in addition, the 
distance between the emergent 1910 
Wilson and the earlier Wilson: a Wil- 
son of uncertain academic status and 
political potential who consorted with 
deans, trustees, businessmen, philan- 
thropists, and civic groups. The New 
Jersey politics undoubtedly saw him as 


~ malleable. They missed the combination 


of general pieties and personal realism 
which, for example, enabled Wilson to 
philosophize that city machines served 
voters, in effect accepting boss rule 
while condemning it. 

Politics in earlier volumes are dim be- 
causes Wilson is negotiating with his 
sponsors. His private letters now be- 
come fewer and shorter. He is some- 
times almost daily on public platforms, 
mixing humor with earnestness, a belief 
in “state vitality” with the inévitability 
of Federal power, an attack on trusts 
with praise for individual initiative. 
The chrysalis of a statesman becomes a 
statesman and is immediately so recog- 
nized across the country almost be- 
fore he has assumed the New Jersey 
governorship. 

Wilson’s break with the “machine” is 
almost wholly symbolic in retrospect. 
“Why congratulate me?” he asks re- 
porters. “It is the people who are to be 
congratulated. All you have to do is tell 
them what is going on and they will 
respond” (XXII, 367). In fact, they were 
not told the details of the break, but 
Wilson’s rhetoric was far superior to that 
of the- politicos. 

* Later, following the liberal successes 
of the 1911 Legislative Session, he re- 
marks how easily they were achieved. 
Considering the times, it is hard to fault 
such unawareness that government was 
being streamlined rather than trans- 
formed. Wilson fought for commission 


. government, “people’s government,” for 


example. As a result, Jersey City as- 
sumed it, electing as mayor, Frank 
Hague, the city boss. 
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Although Wilson put out continuous 
feelers regarding the presidency, hun- 
dreds of responsible civic leaders came 
to him without solicitation. His emer- 
gence tallied with theirs. Wilson makes 
4 triumphal cross-country tour, is proudly 
received in his own South, and more 
and more comments publicly on national 
and related affairs: Alaska, Czarist policy 
toward the Jews, a bitter strike in the 
bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
He is wary of entrapments. As a 
Democrat he is friendly to liquor, but, 
he tells a Texan, what might be right 
in one place might not be in another. “I 
hope you will feel at liberty to absolutely 
deny the statement that I, have made a 
declaration against State-wide prohibi- 
tion” (XXIII, 176). 

Wilson had many more difficult chasms 
to cross. It is impressive how many 
helped him to cross them. The Hearst 
newspapers play up his cavalier state- 
ments in books about immigrants. He is 
somewhat embarrassed by publication 
of his attempts to get éarly retirement 
money as educator, before reaching 65. 
He is adroit in his own defense, and 
is aided by suggestions and endorse- 


ments. As he says calmly: “Scores of” 


[politicians]... . are engaged in elect- 
ing me President of the United States” 
(XXIII, 256). : 

Wilson now makes full claim to the 
Progressive label, and the Progressives 
proper split their loyalty between him 
and Roosevelt. In April of 1912 national 
democratic leaders confer with him in 
Washington: a high moment among: a 
forest of warmly received speeches in 
numerous cities -under varied auspices. 
But the national Democratic machine is 
not wholly persuaded. Wilson loses es- 
teemed primaries, and by May is a bit 
- downcast: “[I/t begins to look as if J 
must merely sit on the sidelines and 
talk” (XXIV, 402). He continues to talk, 
however, and to be sustained by deter- 
_mined managers. The Baltimore conven- 
tion is thick with excitement. Champ 


Clark is favored on the first ballot. 


Wilson is soon ready to concede defeat, 
but a turmoil of conflicting strategies 
among his managers keeps his candidacy 
alive until victory. 


‘across the land, believing it “ 
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- Volume XXV.1s almost an anticlimax. 
The historic split in the Republican 
party all but ensures the Democratic 
candidate the election. Wilson’s “New 
Freedom” speeches sum up 25 years of 


‘literary and political comment and per- 


suasion. They are still impressive in 
their successful reaching out tc auditors, 
and even in some of their principles. 
Wilson will not, for example, deal with 
women suffrage, though it is thundering 
‘is not a 
question that is dealt with by the na- 
tional government at all, and I am here 
only as the representative of a national 
party” (XXV, 438). As his first adminis- 
tration looms, the task is to assess his 
role as leader of the national government. 
Lours FILLER 

Antioch University 

Yellow Springs : 

Ohio ae 

\ ar 

DONALD Spivey. Schooling For The 

New Slavery: Black Industrial Educa- 

tion, 1865-1915. Pp. xiii, 162. West- 
_ port, CT: miccawegd Press, 1978. 

$14. 95. 


“This book begins with an account of 
conditions in Hampton, Virginia, where, - 
says the author, some thousands of 
blacks were’ treated so badly by Union 
troops that they feared reenslavement 
should the North win the war. For a 
brief period, however, the Bureau of 
Negro Affairs gave lands to freedmen, 
a policy which changed drastically with ' 
the establishment of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau at the war’s close. Indeed, says 
the author, the Bureau was more intent 
upon reconciling Northern and Southern 
whites than upon helping former slaves. 

The author is severe on General 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, local Bureau 
superintendent, who believed blacks 
were inferior, lazy, and irresponsible. 
In 1868, Armstrong founded Hampton 
Normal Institute with the help of the 
Bureau and. the American Missionary 
Association. Hampton provided a pro- 
gram of industrial education com- 
pounded of work, discipline, and re- 
ligion to prepare blacks for~the hard 
work in the New South’s industry and _ 
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agriculture. Hampton graduates carried 
the Armstrong gospel throughout the 
South. . 

But if the author found Armstrong an 
unsatisfactory educational leader for 
freedmen, he was even more critical of 

Booker Taliaferro Washington, Arm- 
` strong’s star pupil, who founded Tus- 
kegee Institute in Alabama in 1881. Al- 
though Washington did not admit white 
- superiority, he saw his fellow blacks 
mainly as a reservoir of reliable and 
compliant labor, and the author likens 
him to the earlier black overseer “who 
worked diligently to keep intact the 
very system under which they both 
were enslaved”’ (p. 66). 

The author moves on from Hampton 
and Tuskegee to the General Educa- 
tion Board and other agencies which he 
says sponsored industrial education to 
assure a supply of menial black labor 
` for northern-financed railroads and other 
enterprises in the South. Captains of 
finance and industry, such as Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, and Carnegie pass in un- 
favorable review, as do many educa-. 
tional leaders, North and South, not 
excluding -Dr. G. W. Carver. The ‘book 
closes with a chapter on the popu- 
larity of industria] education among 
imperialistic powers, notably Britain,’ 
and of efforts to introduce it widely in 
African colonies and in the Republic 
of Liberia. 

The author makes it abundantly clear 
that many persons who promoted indus- 
trial education. were motivated by ex- 
_ploitative and selfish interests. Even 
so, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that he has overdone this thesis 
and that his well-researched monograph 
is weakened by its almost totally nega- 
tive appraisals of persons, institutions 
and agencies connected with the indus- 
trial education movement. 

” JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

Kensington 
Maryland 


THEODORE H. WHITE. In Search of His- 
tory: A Personal Adventure. Pp. 561. 
New York: a & Row, 1978. 
$12.95. 


In 1976 Theodore White began work- 
ing on what was to have been the fifth 
of his Making of the President books. 
During the campaign, however White 
began to doubt his own assumptions 
about America and American politics, and 
more particularly his own conception of 
history. He laid aside his chronicle of 
the election and wrote instead th.s book, 
to be not “mere storytelling,” but an 
attempt at history, which “organizes 
and analyzes facts to tell ‘what it is 
really all about.” The resut is a 
combination of autobiography, an epi- 
sodic account of fifty years of American 
history, and an essay on White’s con- 
cept of the meaning of America’s 
existence. 

The Prologue, Epilogue and three of 
the chapters are told in third person, 
while the balance of the volume pro- 
vides a first person account of White’s 
life from his birth in a Boston Jewish 
ghetto in 1915 to his interview with 
Jacqueline Kennedy just one week after 
her husband’s assassination. The author 
traces his career at the Boston Latin 
School and Harvard (where he was a 

“meatball” —a poor kid), to China 
(where he reported for Time from 1939 
until his break with Henry Luce in 
1946), to Europe (where he covered the 
Marshall Plan and the rebuilding of post- 
war Europe), and back to the United 
States (to become “the storyteller of 
elections”). Throughout his tales are 
well told and interesting, exhibiting the 
author's superb skill as a journa ist. For 
this alone the volume, is wel worth 
reading. ; 

The author has long Been enamored of 
the place of the hero in histcry, and 
heroes abound in this volume, the para- 
mount. one being John F. Kennedy. 
White wonders to what extermt even 
heroes control their own destiny, and 
struggles with the concept of accident. 
Interlaced with this concern is the 


_uniqueness of the hero in America, the 


land of opportunity. This American hero 
is -remembered not for his conquests, 
as he would'be elsewhere, but.‘‘for the 
degree by which he enlarged Op- 
‘portunity.” There is interesticrg argu- 
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ment here, which will engage both lay- 
man and scholar alike. . 
White ‘finds the assassination of Ken- 
nedy a “great divide” in American his- 
tory, ignoring a host of political, social, 
and economic factors which resulted in 
the changes ın America between the 
1950s and 1970s. Elsewhere he hy- 
pothesizes that the American involve- 
ment'in Vietnam would not have oc- 
curred had Kennedy remained Presi- 
dent. While the book has flaws of this 
sort, it has much more to commend it. 
We are told that a second and pos- 
sibly a third memoir will follow this, but 
asking “whether the old ideas that had 
' made America a nation could stretch far 
enough to keep it one.” In Search of 
- History is well worth reading, as its 


successor(s) will be if they maintain the 


excellence of this volume. 
- DONALD B. SCHEWE 
Franklin D. Rocsever eae 
Hyde Park 
New York 
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. AUGUST BEQUAI. White-Collar Crime. 
Pp. xvi, 186. Lexington, MA: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1978. $14.95. 


‘The costs. di business crime are per- 
vasive and exorbitant. As one judge said, 

“In our complex society the accountant’s 
certificate and the lawyer’s opinion can 
be instruments for inflicting pecuniary 
loss more potent than the chisel or the 
crowbar.” , 

During the -last few years there has 
‘been increased attention given to the 
problem of crime in the “White Collar” 
world. Except for a few radical critiques 
of capitalism, though, there has been lit- 
tle effort by legal scholars to examine 
the problem. This book tries to fill that 
gap by examining the existing patterns 
of violations of the law by businessmen 
and corporations, and by developing a 
framework within which to investigate 
business crime. Although no original 
data are presented ‘in this book, it is 
this reviewers’ hope that this synthe- , 
sis of existing material might find a 
place among the readings of those 
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darged with ‘the administration of 
justice. 

The author relies on crisp How chap- 
ters written as individual box cars that, 
when hooked together, clearly answer 
the question “What is White Collar 
~ Crime?” “What Can Be Done to Halt 
CHP” “What is Law Enforcement Doing 
About It?” “What does The Future Hold 
For a Modem Society which tolerates 
a $40 billion annual financial loss, either 
by criminal actions or from noncompeti- 
tive market financial conspiracy situa- 
tions, in a society based upon a free 
market place allowing the consumer to 
have freedom of choice? 

- Chapter 1 seeks to define the problem 
of white-collar crime, while Chapters 2 
and 3 attempt to explain why, both 
jurists and academics have long neg- 


' lected its study and classification, and 


Chapter 4 deals with frauds in. the 
securities industry. The next four chap- 
ters address themselves to various other 
categories of frauds: for example, in the 
area: of bankruptcy, bribes. to both 


corporate and public officials; consumer . 


frauds; ‘and frauds in government con- 
tracts and programs. 

Chapters 9 and 10 deal with insurance 
swindles and insider-related frauds, 
such as embezzlement and pilferage by 
employees. The next four chapters deal 
with monopolies and price fixing (anti- 


trust), computer-related crimes, offenses — 
against our physical environment, and - 


tax frauds. Chapter: 15 deals with the-in- 
flux of organized ‘crime into the white- 
collar crime area and the need to adopt 
a new strategy and policy in combating 
it. Chapters 16 and 17 deal with prob- 
lems investigators and prosecutors face 
in white-collar crime cases, and the need 
to modernize these two key law enforce- 
ment mechanisms. Chapter 18 deals 
with. problems related to litigating 


‘white-collar crime cases, such as hear- 


say and best-evidence rule raadblocks. 
Finally, Chapter 19 deals with crimes of 
the future, those made possible by our 
growing automation and technology, and 
the failure of.our present ‘laws to ade- 
quately deal with them. 

The author, using ‘vibrant examples 
and supportive data, ra illustrates 


l 


that local investigation and rosea: 
tional apparatus is too fragmented, ill- 


trained and lacking ın resources to bé | 


effective in the complex field of “White- 
Collar” crime. Further, he shows that 
the federal apparatus is too antiquated 
and bureaucratically bound to effec- 
tively pursue violators of law, leading 
internal governmental agency prosecu- 
tions to be resolved by consent decrees 


to avoid further violations of law-in 90 


percent of detérminatons. 

He further suggests that our entire 
penal code, designed to deal with 
traditional criminals, correlated with 
poverty or with the psychopathic and 
sociopathic conditions associated with 
poverty, is meaningless when applied 
to the white-collar criminal and needs to 
be reviewed. This is a valuable book 
which deserves to become a force in the 
galvanization of efforts to turn back the 


tide of crime in the American and inter- E 
- not to criticize an. author because he 
-failed to study what the reviewer thinks 


national marketplace. ` : 
Perhaps the-author says it bist aa 
he concludes; _ 


“White-collar crime is on the increase; the 
cost to society is also increasing, not only in 
. terms of money and property stolen yearly by 
these felons, but also in terms of the loss 
of confidence and respect by the public at 
large in our institutions of government. With 
.the growth. in federal spending in both de- 
fense and social programs, white-collar crime 
has found fertile ground. It js a “growth 
industry.” Unless.we study it and develop 
tools to deal with it effectively, we may be 
` witnessing only the tip of the iceberg.” 

GERALD L. SBARBORO 
` Chicago 
Illinois ara: al 
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JACK GREENBERG. Judicial Process and 
Social Change: Constitutional Litiga- 
tion Cases and -Materials. Pp. xxxiv, 
666. St. Paul, MN: West Publishing 
Company, 1976. $15.95. © 


This is not really a book about the 
“judicial process and social change” as 
the title indicates, but merely’a, collec- 
tion of materials relevant to only one 


part of the judicial process—social : 


change interface, namely, the adjudica- 
tion of soctal ‘issues. Contemporary 
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or] 


policy analysts commonly distinguish 
between “outputs” (the formal pclicy 
statements of governing institutizns like 
courts) and “outcomes” (the impact 
of those polity statements or social 
change, the final policy results in 
society):, This book clearly deers only 
with the former. And even there it 
largely accepts judicial decisicns and 
opinions at their face value, nct really 
exainining the politics of producing out- 
puts. In other words, law is both effect 
and cause. It is the response of law- 
makers to prior stimuli (effect), cad it is 
stimuli to the subsequent respenses of 
law appliers and law recipients {cause). 
Law as effect is dealt with here. As a re- 
sult, we are told something abcat how 
some courts have responded t some 
policy issues brought before tkem but 
nothing about how the judicial -process 
functions as a policymaking înstument. 
Of course, the book reviewers job is 


is important but to assess the autcor’s ef- 
forts to achieve his own objectives. Pro- 
ceeding accordingly, I would say that 
Professor Greenberg is somew-tat suc- 
cessful. He carefully treats four Zreas of 
legal subject matter: the deseg-egation 
of public schools and public accom- 
modations, welfare rights, women’s 
rights, and the attempts to abolish capital 
punishment. In each of the fou- areas, 
the order of presentation is chranologi- 
cal (that is, from Plessy to S.ceat to 


-Brown) and the style of presen-ation is 


traditional (that is, literary——=escrip- 
tive). It is superior to most other West- 
published collections of edited lagal ma- 
terials because of the unusually generous 
insertion of such materials-as briefs of 
counsel, amicus briefs, legislative ma- 
terials, and jurisprudential observations. 

‘Still, the book has severa. short- 
comings. First, its canvass is surpris- 
ingly. narrow: substantial legal change 


has occurred in recent years i many 


areas that go.entirely untreated—en- 
vironmental defense, consumer protec- 
tion, inmates’ rights, rights of Indians, 
of -aliens, voting rights, and debtors’ 
rights. Second, its chronology steps short 
of significant recent development= school _ 


i 


| 
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desegregation is covered in 119 pages 
ending with Brown but there is only a 
one and a half page epilogue devoted 
to such casés as Swann and Milliken v. 
Bradley. Third, conceptualizations are 
often dubious if not simply wrong: for 
example, activists are treated as the 
opposites of conservatives, when histon- 
cally some of our leading activists have 
been ultra-conservatives. Fourth, there 
is a sixty-page collection òf analysis and 
commentary on law and social change in 


the last chapter, but even here the works > 


presented, though classic, are not cur- 


rent—Cardozo and Bickel. The editor’s 


concluding contribution is sound history 
but devoid of explanation and theoreti- 
cal’ value. In short, this volume tells 
us nothing new about the law as a social 


policy instrument. And as a classroom ` 


text it is too narrow in canvass, too 
dated in content, and too uncertain in 
concept. = : 
WILLIAM C. LOUTHAN “ 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

Delaware 

Ohio - 
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ALLEN GUTTMANN. From Ritual to 
Record: Thé Nature of Modern Sports. 
Pp. 198. New York: Columbia Uni- 

_ versity Press, 1978. $12.95. 


~ All Americans talk about sports (end- 
lessly), but nobody does anything about 
analyzing them except for Allen Gutt- 


mann, head of American Studies at Am- - 


herst. Disillusioned by the galloping 
trivialism of the Popular 'Culture Asso- 
ciation (their Big Deal of Summer 1978 


was a Rollercoaster'Symposium in San-' 


dusky’s amusement park!), I am genu- 
inely heartened by the intelligence of 
this 161 page essay, and impressed by 
the (largely unglossed) 22 pages of 
footnotes which display cros$-cultural 
and multi-disciplinary research of Teu- 
‘tonic thoroughness (a happy spinoff of 
the author’s Fulbright stints in Europe). 

In short, here is a study of popular 
` culture as imaginatively serious. as the 
best humanistic studies in literature and 
philosophy. And, special blessing, its 
style is graceful, demotic, witty. One 


doesn’t talk about not being able to put. 
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down a scholarly book, but except for a 
few rough miles-of track between New 
York and Trenton, I didn’ t. It’s that 
compelling. 
Six chapters and a iuen deal 


credibly with the following agenda: the 
distinctions ‘among play, games,. con- 


tests, and sports in which typology never. 


becomes a Procrustean bed; the trans- 
formation of the play instinct irom roots 
in the ritual of primitive cultures to 
commercialized .industries character- 


ized by secularism, equality of access, > 


specialization of roles, rationalization, 


-bureaucratization, quantification, and 


the quest for records;.speculations cen- 
tering on Marxist, Neo-Marxist,- and 


Weberian models about the connections, 
between capitalism, protestantism, and’ 
modern sport; an essay published else- . 


where on why baseball was our national 
game; an attempt to explain the fascina- 
tion of football; an intriguing series of 
reflections on why loner America pre- 


fers team sports to individual ones;_ 
and a short (and perhaps too a4 


conclusion discussing the tradeoffs 
tween “freedom from” and “freedom to” 
opportunities in modern societies. His 
concluding sentence is worth quoting, 
suggesting as it does the easy mix of 
learning and liveliness which Guttmann 
achieves in this book: “When we are 
surfeited with rules and regulations [of 


~ 


contemporary sport culture], when we | 


are tired—like Robert Frost’s apple- 


picker—of the harvest we ourselves 


desired, we can always put away our 
stopwatch, abandon the cinder track, 
kick off our spiked shoes, and run ag 
Roger Bannister did, barefoot, on firm 
dry sand, by the sea.” This is the best of 
both worlds in many ways: the deft use of 
fiction to deepen understanding_of the 
place of baseball and football in America, 
the firm but unpushy display of statistics 


to reveal differences in the way sports: 


are experienced in diverse non-Ameri- 
can cultures, the patient but noncon- 


descending way idées fixes (such as 


Marcusean notions that sports are safety- 
valves that capitalism devises to fend off 
its own deserved Armageddons with the 
working classes; or the facile post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc equating of football’s 
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new favor with Vietnam induced fascism) 
are defused intellectually. 

I have only one quibble with this 
book. It’s almost a tour de force to talk in 
‘ such detail about sports in America 
while barely mentioning media. Neither 
radio nor television makes the index al- 
though Mr. Monday Night Football does 
by virtue of his place in Par S 
opening line in the football chapter: “ 
there an American sportswriter or se 
caster, some mute, inglorious Howard 
Cosell or George Plimpton, who has 
failed to comment upon the football 


boom of the 1960s?” (p. 117). ~No, 


surely. But there is at least one reader 
ready to brandish Occam’s Razor: In- 
stead of fertility rituals hyped up by the 
need to discharge aggression in rou- 
tinized societies, television is not a 
necessary but certainly .a_ sufficient 
condition to explain football’s eclipse of 
baseball. 
more amenable to commercial inser- 
tions, and it’s over more or less on time. 
(Fhink of how extra inning ball games 
muck up the advertising schedules of 
the Johnny Carson Show.) Besides, sum- 
mer is ebb time viewing. Even Gutt- 
mann’s ingenious use of Sports Illus- 
trated covers is TV-tainted evidence. 
For it is a truism in magazine promo- 
tion and newsstand sales circles thatthe 
cover of almost every general audience 
magazine below the middlebrow level 
has become telecentric. Empirical evi- 
dence in the form of returned, unsold 
‘magazines has led most mass magazines 
into a lemming-like line up of TV- 
related covers. 

The logic Guttmann uses in azciain: 
ing the diffusion of “national” sports 
like rugby and baseball to foreign cul- 
tures is sufficiently explained as a geo- 
political spinoff (Japan and Cuba: ad- 
mired America at the turn of the cen- 
tury—so they imported baseball) rather 
than through national character sym- 
metries. I would’ explain ‘baseball's 
hegemony as the national pastime be- 
tween 1920 and 1960 as a result of 
the media boom of the 1920's. Tabloid 
journalism and radio played hard ball in 
competing for the newly enfranchised 
(culturally speaking) blue and dirty 


_ 


Football watches better, is- 
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white colors. Babe Ruth is as much a 


media invention as the Tin Lizzie. The 


_point is that just as Detroit has an inter- 


locking half-Nelson on -the nation’s 
economy and culture, so the Madison 
Avenue/Radio City. axis (and its Freddie 
Silverman lengthening fields of force) 
sets the frame of attention for the mass, 
non-Thoreau public—which is to say all 
of us at least some of the time. 

It’s exhilarating and sometimes con- 
vincing to trace baseball and football 
back to mythic roots, but the bottom 


line ‘so: to speak is the attendance at 


next week’s game, the circulation of this 

month’s magazine, and the complex 

symbiosis that we now see develops in 

all modernized societies, where the 

media are, quite simply, the metabolism. 
“Freedom to” change these conditions 

quickly- or radically is, in my opinion, 
“freedom from” reality. 

But these are nit picks engendered 
by a splendid essay. It is immensely 
satisfying to know that so perversive, 
yet paradoxically so neglected a topic, 
as sports now has a solid foundation 
for further research and speculation. A 
prime theme I’d propose to Guttmann’s 
followers: What is there about the 
ecology of imagination in America that 
sports talk can be as pervasive as the 
weather while sports analysis is as rare 
as snow in July. Perhaps a foundation 
ought to give Newsweek's Pete Axthelm 
a sabbatical to look into the issue. (But 
even he, having done so brilliantly as 
a sports, writer, appears to be aspiring 


`- togeneral punditry rather than to staying 


a mere prattler about: punting.) 
PATRICK D. HAZARD 
Beaver College 
Glenside 
Pennsylvania 
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MARK POSTER. Critical Theory of the 
Family. Pp. xx, 233. New York: 
Seabury Press, 1978. $14.95. 


This book offers a critical analysis of 
current theories of the family, sup- 
plemented by the author’s own eclectic 
synthesis of interpretation. It is Poster's 
thesis that family structure must be re- 
defined away from issues of family size 
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and toward issues concerned with emo- 
tional patterns. 

As a historian, the enoneon tenes that 
the history of the family has been dis- 
continuous, containing more than ’one 
distinct form, each of which has its own 
emotional pattern; and that these dif- 
ferent forms are not capable of correla- 
‘tion in their growth with any ‘one vari- 
" able such as industrialization, patriarchy, 
economic system, or urbanism. His 
thesis is that the basic issues of the 
family exist on the ‘psychological level, 
where varieties of emotional structure 
produce changes in deep individual 
needs. Freud is criticized as being ahis- 
torical, unable to place his contribution 
. within a wider framework of historical 
.. and social theory. 

In a chapter entitled “The Radicaliza- 
tion of Eros,” Poster deals with the 
Marxist view of the family, with ref- 
erence to. the writings of Engels; the 
synthesis’ of Marx and Freud as at- 
` tempted by Wilhelm Reich; Reich’s anal- 
ysis of fascism; the Frankfurt School 
as represented by Max Horkheimer; and 
Herbert Marcuse. The following chap- 
ter, “Ego Psychology, Modemization 
and ‘the Family,” sees striking compari- 
‘sons between Erikson and Parsons‘ in 
their denial of Freudian instinct theory. 
-© For Parsons, social order rather than 
anatomy, is presented as destiny. Poster 
is also critical of Parsons for seeing the 
` patriarchal middle class family as the 
norm. Jacques Lacan’s rebuilding of 
Freudian-theory in terms of linguistic 


‘'and anthropological structuralism is. 


' viewed as significant, as is. Gregory 
Bateson’s new approach in communica- 
tion theory as a foundation for psy- 
chotherapy. 

The author’s own theory of the family 
is posited on the need: for flexibility 
and coherence of categories on a psycho- 
logical level that recognizes hierarchies 
.of age and sex. Biological reductionism 
is seen as inadequate. A critical theory 
of the family would seek to answer such 
questions as when the modern family 
emerged, its historical significance, and 
what family structures predominated in 
society before the modern family. Four 
Putopeen models are succinctly de- 


i 
1 
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scribed, and the author concludes by 
presenting a fifth synthetic mode] aaya 
from several disciplines. i 

‘This is a scholarly and andae 
book that should be of value-to all 
students interested in theoretical ap- 
proaches to the family. 

' JOHN E. OWEN 
Arizona State University © AK 
Tempe 


RONALD F. Price. Marx and Educa- 
tion in Russia and China. Pp. 376. 
Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 
‘1977. $18.50. ) 


As the title implies, the author, Senior 
Lecturer in Comparative Education at 
La Trobe University, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; sets out diligently to present of- 
ficial educational theory and practice in 
both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

The study unfolds to familiarize the 
presumably ignorant .reader with the 
views of Marx and Engels on the subject 
of education, the ultimate aim of which, 
according to Mr. Price, is to mold a 
revolutionized, well-rounded individual - 


within a harmoniously organized co- 


operative society. This individual is 
what the author later refers to as “the | 
new, socialist man.” Copious quotations 
from the socialist fathers and also such 
followers as Bukharin, Stalin, and Mao 
Tse-tung (the last always spelled Mao 
Ze-dong by Mr. Price) plus commentary, 
again from various pundits, manage to 


‘fill up a sizable portion of the. book. 


Lenin and Sun Yat-sen are certainly 
downgraded and neither is even listed 
in the far from adequate index. And 
whoever transliterated from the Russian 
has made many grievous errors. 

The author moves on to deal with 
schooling in the two countries and edu- 
cation in the wider sense; that is,. 
education and the economy, labor and ` 
education, and the collective as educa- 
tor. Text is accompanied by an imposing 
battery of tables and, charts, usually of 
planned systems and taken from other 
specialists. The whole is rounded off 
with a long bibliography of titles, mostly 
in English, put including some in Rus- 
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sian” and Chinese. The presentation, , 


however, is, finally, bewildering and 
misleading in terms of historical reality 
and ‘actuality. This is especially true 
for China where, for example, the social 
convulsions and violence of the “‘Cul- 
tural Revolution” of the late 1960s, 
with their baleful effects upon educa- 
tion, are almost completely ignored. 
, The author’s admiration for Chairman 
Mao is plain. Indeed, the late Mao 
Tse-tung could evidently say or do no 
wrong in Mr. Price’s view— incidentally 
to read this book one would not even 
realize that Mao is dead! In conclusion, 
lét the author speak for himself: “Marxism 
in the USSR has in the main degenerated 
into official apologetics, or a technicism 
of economic growth and bureaucratic 
planning. The goal of free, classless man 
has been. embraced only to empty it of 
real content. In China the Marxist vision 
reappears in Mao who both understands 
the distant future of its possible realiza- 
.tion and the need to struggle for it now.” 
Such a book needs to be read with 
the greatest caution. 
l DAVID HECHT . 
Pace University 
New York City 
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PAUL A. STRASBURG. Violent Delin- 
quents: A Report to the Ford Founda- 
tion from the Vera Institute of Justice. 
Pp. xvi, 272. New York: Monarch 
Publications, 1978. $8.95. 


Human violence is one of the greatest 
threats to modern civilized society. One 


— 


can take comfort in the apparent reality © 


that violence and rumors of violence are 
always with us. The spiritual, economic; 


moral, psychological, and social com-: 


ponents of the problem of violence are 
extremely complex. The causes and con- 
sequences of violence are welded into 
a complex dynamic social system that 
will not stand still for the analysis of 
the social behavior. 

In an advanced technological society 
with finite resources, most of the re- 
sources spent on violence are spent on 
dealing with the legal, social, and eco- 
nomic consequences of violent acts, and 
attempting to protect society from them. 


` 
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Comparatively-little:is committed to un- 
derstanding the nature and the causes of 
violence. It should not surprise anyone, 
therefore, to find our knowledge of vio- 
lence and. the efficacy of interventions 
to prevent or deter crime very thin. 

In Violent Delinquents: A Report to 
the Ford Foundation from the Vera 
Institute of Justice, Paul Strasburg has, 
in: my opinion, made an important 
contribution to the literature on vio- 
lence. Its importance rests not only in 
the data he presents but also in his 
thoughtful analysis and discussion of his 
findings. 

Strasburg was primarily interested in 
the frequency and seriousness of juvenile 
violence, and the patterns of behavior of 
the juvenile justice system in dealing 
with that violence. Strasburg’s study, 
on which his book is based, was an 
effort to bring some understanding to 
what is behind or beneath the problem 
of juvenile violence. He conducted an 
extensive review of the literature on the 
causes, treatment and official responses 
to juvenile violence, When he found the 
literature contained little reliable infor- 
mation-on the size of the problem, Stras- 
burg decided to study juvenile court 
records in three counties in the metro- 
politan New York area in an effort to 
obtain descriptive data on the number 
and nature of violent criminal acts com- 
mitted by youth. He was interested in 
the number of violent crimes, the num- 
ber of delinquents committing them, and 
the seriousness of the consequences of 
crimes committed by juveniles brought 
before the courts in these three coun- 
ties. In addition to analyzing five 
hundred (500) court records, Strasburg 
interviewed many- individuals whose 
work directly or indirectly interacts 
with the problem of juvenile violence. 
He also visited many programs for 
juvenile offenders. 

Strasburg is very careful not A over- 
state the reliability or the validity of his 
study. It is'a descriptive study and does 
not claim to present data on the causes 
of juvenile violence. There are impor- 
tant substantial methodological con- 
straints on his study which he is careful 
to point out. Noting the philosophical 
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and legal problems involved in defining 
violence, he focuses primarily on acts of 
physical force directed against people, 
-excluding crimes of acts against property. 
In addition to the philosophical and 
legal problems involved in defining vio- 
lence, there is the very serious problem 
of sampling. Strasburg does not claim to 
have a comprehensive study of juvenile 
violence. His study is limited to violent 
acts committed by juveniles who have 
ben arrested and brought to court. Even 
this data on court cases, which repre- 
sents only a portion of the larger problem 
of juvenile violence, is not always. clear 
or complete. 
The author collected an enormous 
afnount of data. One of the positive 
_features.of the book is the way in which 
he has organized the material and the 
extent to which he has been successful 
in distilling and presenting the salient 
features of his data and his findings. 
Data collected in the Vera study on the 
common characteristics of violent delin- 
quents were consistent with the findings 
of other descriptive studies. Violent de- 
linquents are most likely to be minority 
group miales who live in lower class or 
slum neighborhoods in the inner city. 
They tend to come from broken homes, 
have poor relationships with their 


parents, and they are usually school 


‘failures. 

The Vera data raised some very im- 
portant questions, as have other studies, 
about the juvenile justice system. Stras- 
burg reported ineffective interventions 
to end juvenile violence after the 


juvenile had been adjudicated of a vio- - 


lent crime. The most-common correc- 
tional responses, probation -or training 
school, appeared to have “little or no 
constructive impact on subsequent crim- 
inal behavior” (p. 183). Strasburg goes 
on to point out that treatment-oriented 
programs have generally been closed to 
violent-_juvenile offenders. ’ 

Strasburg notes that ‘“‘on the whole the 


evidence gathered in the course of this’ 


study : supports a conclusion that juvenile 
violence is a serious and growing prob- 
lem” (p. 179). His insightful analysis of 
the- Vera data is useful for our under- 

standing of the problem. of juvenile 
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violence and especially helpful, in my 


opinion, in suggesting some priorities in. 


the research that is needed on this 
problem. 

Perhaps the gieatest value of this 
study is in the potential it provides 
for suggesting important changes in the 
correctional system. Senator Birch Bayh, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Constitution, in his foreword to Violent 
Delinquents, states that “much of. the 


information presented in Mr. Strasburg’s*” 


report to the Ford Foundation reflects `. 


the need for a long awaited reform of 
oe juvenile justice system (p. x). 
JAMES L. PAUL. 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


GÖRAN THERBORN. What Does the 
Ruling Class Do When it Rules? Pp. x, 
290. London: New Left Books, 1978. 
$14.95. 


Intent on “searching out the alleged 


“contradictions” of capitalism, Marxists - 


have long overlooked .contradictions 


within their own world view. Prominent - 
among these has been the contradice ?. 
tion between a concern with political 


power as a revolutionary* goal and the’ 
virtual absence of a serious Marxian 
literature on polities: Responsibility for 


‘this puzzling incongruity- partly lies with 


Marx himself: often brilliantly provoca- 
tive, Marx’s own political writings are 
nonetheless scattered and, fragmentary, 
thereby encouraging a “vulgar” prédis- 
position towards economic reductionism 
among. his followers. Ignoring the dia- 
lectical character of politics, Marxist in- 
tellectuals have. tended to adopt -a 
Leninist perspective: the complexities 
of bourgeois political institutions being 
consistently undervalued in favor of a 
tactical emphasis on aevo utaua mo- 
bilization. 


Fortunately, this narrow focus is now 


being repudiated by ‘younger radical ` 
scholars, including the author of.thė ` 


book under review. Freely admitting. er- 


rors and omissions, Therborn sets out to ` 
specify significant research areas and to . 


provide .a theoretical framework ade- 


quate to accommodate future empirical 
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studies. These ambitious goals help 
bind together the book’s three essays, 
but are not carried through with com- 
plete success. 

In his first essay, Therborn offers a 
comparative typology of state organiza- 
tion in feudal, capitalist, and socialist 
settings. Primarily valuable as a heuris- 
tic exercise, the essay employs a systems 
approach to denote each epoch’s or- 
ganizational features: inputs, outputs, 
tasks, and personnel recruitment all re- 
ceive extensive and methodical cover- 
age. On the other hand, however, the 
stylistic mixture of systems and Marxist 
jargon often proves rather irritating, 
while the treatment of socialist state 
organization leaves much to be desired. 
Assigning undue significance to mass or- 
ganizations, such as trade unions, and 
to the alleged “political supremacy” of 
the working class, Therborn glosses 
over important, if unattractive, features 
of socialist state organization. Thus, he 
ignores the possibility that state/party 
elites now constitute a ruling class and 
dismisses their privileged status as a 
“relic of capitalism.” Ideological rather 
than scientific, this nonexplanation con- 
flicts with his call for a reassessment of 
socialist realities. 

Therborn’s title question provides the 
theme for his second essay in which 
the author surveys and largely discounts 
various pluralist and elitist theories. 
Both perspectives, he argues, skirt the 
. fundamental issue of how ruling classes 
are able to perpetuate their dominance. 
The reproduction of dominant-subordi- 
nate relations is thus made the focus 
of analysis, with particular attention 
beng paid to “formats of representa- 
tion,” various forms of bourgeois politi- 
cal organization. Too little attention is 
devoted to the role of ideology and the 
discussion of social democratic parties 
needs refinement, but overall the treat- 
ment is sophisticated and persuasive. 

In the final essay, Therbom turns from 
theory to the politics of Eurocom- 
munism. Following a brief but useful 
summary of the movement's develop- 
ment, Therborn identifies various prob- 
lems confronting Western communist 
parties: notably, their still ambiguous 
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relationships with allied socialıst groups, 
and failure to specify the nature o: post- 
capitalist society. Surprisingly, he looks 
to Japan, rather than France or Italy, 
as the likeliest locale of a sozialist 
breakthrough, perhaps underestimating 
the profound psychological and political 
consequences ofa left victory in Europe. 

In summary, then, these essays ate un- 
even in quality but sufficiently stimu- 
lating to inspire confidence in a re- 
vitalized Marxian scholarship. 

Davi H. KaTZ 
Michigan State University 
East Lansıng 
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JOHN ELLIOTT. Conflict or Coopera- 
tion? The Growth of Industria? De- 
-mocracy. Pp. xv, 306. Totowa, NJ: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1978. $21.50. 


Throughout Europe there has been 
interest in such social innovations as co- 
determintion, workers’ councils, and 
workers self-management, all of which 
are designed to increase worker and 
union input into managerial decisions 
affecting worker interests. In Britain this 
concept has come to be known as “in- 
dustrial democracy;” in practice ız has 
meant adding union representatives to 
company boards of directors. 

This book, written by the Industrial 
Editor of the London Financial Trmes, 
describes how industrial democracy 
came to be a key political issue, ead- 
ing to the Labour government’s appoint- 
ment, in 1975, of the Bullock Committee 
charged with considering the deta:ls of 
how (not whether) worker direstors 
might be introduced. The committee's 
majority report called for a law requir- 
ing companies with more than 200C em- 
ployees to institute single-tiered bcards 
(not two-tiered, as in Germany), which 
would have equal stockholder and union 
representation (but no representation for 
nonunion workers), and a smaller aeu- 
tral third group to be selected by the 
two parties, or, failing agreement, bv 
the government. These recommenda- 
tions closely followed the original union 
position; the management representa- 
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tives dissented; and the report ran into 
a hornet’s nest of opposition which led, 
in May 1978, to a government White 
Paper (but no immediate legislation) 
calling for worker directors to be intro- 


duced gradually, and primarily through 


the process of bargaining. Postponed for 
the nioment, the issue is far from dead. 
` Besides describing the committee’s 
background and work, Elliott presents a 
reasoned but (to an American reader) 
unconvincing case for worker directors. 
First, they represent a logical extension 
of the British union-management-gov- 
ernment “social contract.” Second, 
since unions already make substantial 
inputs at other levels, through shop- 
steward! representation, industry-wide 
bargaining, and the national social 
contract, the company level is the only 
one at which union-management col- 
laboration does, not occur. Third, al- 
though unions can bargain over wages 
and working conditions, they now have’ 
no direct influence over the key de- 


cisions made by boards of directors re- 


garding investments, plant shut downs, 
and so forth; such decisions are critical 
for job security. Fourth, once given 
responsibility for running the company, 
unions would adopt “more positive and 
innovative outlooks,” the “energies and 
loyalties of shop stewards” could be en- 
listed for organizational purposes, with 


the net result being better labor rela-’ 


tions and higher productivity and satis- 
faction all around. Fifth and finally, since 


' . British management is so inefficient and 


` structural change, 
‘management's objections, is likely to 


British industry in such a bad way, 
worker directors are unlikely to make 
things worse; at least there would be a 
new start. ` 

On the other hand, industrial democ- 
racy might kill the patient. Elliott ar- 
gues that since codetermination works 
well in Germany, it should also do well : 
im Britain. But aside from differences 
in the two plans, German unions lack 
the British tradition of “bloodyminded” 
hostility to management. Elliott seems to 
concede that the worker director system 
won't work unless there is good will on 
both sides, yet it is hard to see how a 
introduced over 
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transform’ years” of antagonism into 
peace. Some unions object te industrial 
democracy altogether, on the grounds 
that it would blur the union’s essential 
adversary role. Even among those which 
support the scheme, many perceive it as 
a means of extending power rather than 
calling a truce in the class war. In 


“any case, few union leaders give the 


issue high priority and there is other 
evidence (not presented in ‘this book) 
suggesting that workers themselves are 
more interested in participation at-the 
shop floor level. 

To conclude, regardless of industrial 
democracy’s merits as a solution to the 
“British disease” (now spreading to the 
U.S.), it remains a viable alternative in 
Britain. For those wishing to view this 
issue through British eyes, this is a 
useful, though incomplete book. And for 
close students of contemporary British 
industrial relations it represents an 
almost essential’ source of data. For 


‘others, it may tell them more than they 


want to know. 
GEORGE STRAUSS 
University of California = 
Berkeley 


DANIEL A. NOVAK. The Wheel of Ser- 
vitude: Black Forced Labor After 
Slavery. Pp. 126. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1978. $9.50; 


The author, assistant professor of polit- 
ical science at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, c6ndemns the 


interpretation of Reconstruction by, Pro- 


fessor William A. Dunning which “‘de- 
fended the Black Codes, grossly exag- 
gerated black political influence and COT- 
ruption, and excused or discounted the 
use of violence by whites” (p. 117). 

Revisionists have generally limited their 
‘writings to contradictions of this view, 
and, like other historians; have there- 
fore failed to give adequate attention 
to peonage, especially its legal aspects. . 
In this scholarly work, Professor Novak 
used as his major sources the collected’ 
statutes and cases of the various states 
involved to portray the pervasive and 
lingering patterns of involuntary servi- 
tude of Negroes after Emancipation. But . 
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it was white peonage that, at the turn 
of the century, spurred enforcement of 
the Anti-Peonage Act of 1867. 

The plaintiff in the supposedly land- 
mark case, Batley v. Alabama, 1911, was 
a Negro. Justice Hughes, who spoke for 
a majority of seven, dismissed the fact 
that the plaintiff was a black man—be- 
cause the statute made no racial dis- 
crimination— but did find it in violation 
of the Thirteenth Amendment's pro- 
hibition against involuntary servitude. 
Justice Holmes dissented, arguing that 
the statute was no more than a punish- 
ment for fraud and did not produce 
peonage. The effectiveness of the decision 
was lessened by two findings. One, it 
declared unconstitutional only one sort 
of peonage—‘“‘the sort containing the 
presumptive clause” of evidence. Two, 
“the only sort of evidence which had 
been attacked was that which involved 
debt, ‘the basal fact of peonage’ ” (p. 63). 
But there were other kinds of forced 
labor including involuntary contracts, 
labor enticement and private convict- 
labor. 

In 1939 the Civil Liberties Unit (later 
called the Civil Rights’ Section) was 
established in the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Justice to “direct, 
supervise and conduct prosecutions of 
violations of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution or Acts of Congress guarantee- 
ing civil rights of individuals.” 

One of the first issues listed for review 
was peonage. But the definition in the 
Anti-Peonage Act was unclear, and 
peonage had to contain an element of 
debt. Since 1t was found difficult to prove 
this “basal fact,” Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle in 1941 sought prosecutions 
because of mnvoluntary servitude. Not 
until 1944 did the U.S. Supreme Court 
rule in Pollock v. Williams that the 
Anti-Peonage Act covered all contract- 
labor statutes (p. 81). 

Pollock was the last peonage case to 
come before the Supreme Court which 
has been so inadequate in dealing with 
the problem that “one 1s led to doubt its 
good faith” (p. 83). The “continued oc- 
currence’ of peonage, “however spo- 
radic and illegal, to the present time, 
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reflects shamefully on the American 


system of justice” (p.‘91). 
RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Howard University 
Washington, DC 


PETER PASSELL and LEONARD Ross. 
State Policies and Federal Programs: 
Priorities and Constraints. Pp. xvii, 
168. New York: Praeger, 1978. 


American federalism was invented by 
the men-who-gathered-in-Philadelphia- 
in-the-hot-summer-of-1787 as a preg- 
matic response to political necessity— 
the states could be expected to ccun- 
tenance no greater centralization of 
government. At the same time, how- 
ever, federalism was upheld as a good — 
a shield against tyranny. Our ideals and 

our necessities color state/federal rela- 
tions yet. In the latter part of the 20th 
century do we want a central govern- 
ment truly empowered to uphold a na- 
tional norm? If we desire states to be 
able to practice diversity is that an option 
open to them? 

The study under review states at the 
outset that it is concerned with “state 
power” as well as “state intentions and 
skill” in social policy. Passell and Ross, 
economists writing for the 20th Century 
Fund, try to find out what is possible 
for a state, California being the case 
in point. In order to examine choices 
they look at fiscal policy, school finance 
reform, higher education, and health 
care. In so doing they cover concisely 
an impressive amount of material: the 
problems with present policies, pro- 
posed alternatives, and possible compli- 
cations of reforms. Although there is the 
suggestion of impatience with the un- 
tidiness of the real world (“School 
finance ‘reform’ is not a coherent pro- 
gram, but a series of dissatisfactions 
with present financing systems ... ” 

“federal programs for aid to higher 
education have been designed (as) .. . 
political compromises rather than as ful- 
fillment of any master plan’’), the authors 
are not unattuned to the impact of 
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political ‘vibrations. “After case loads 
stabilized and reform efforts failed in the 
early’ 1970s, the welfare system receded 
somewhat from its former political 
prominence. Although the system has 
changed little, reform seems less urgent 
to all éoncemed” (p. 156). 
~ Although the writers believe that the 
states have considerable leeway, in fact 
if not in theory, to moderate their in- 
come support and their health care pro- 
grams, the conclusion is reached that 
“national systems ... although not 
compélled by the nature of feder- 
alism ...are...the only likely 


means of extending and nationalizing - 


coverage.” Educational policy issues ap- 
pear too diffuse to allow of present 
recommendation. 

The professionalism of the writing ‘is 
not matched, unfortunately, by the pro- 
duction of the publisher. Typographical 
errors abound. For example, during a 
discussion of disincentives to work in 
AFDC we are told that the program 
“provides a family of four with ‘an in- 
come of $4,560 a year while taxing them 
at a rate of 66.67 percent on monthly 
earnings about $30” (p. 133). Even 
the most meager of proof reading ef- 
forts should have caught “about” instead 
of “above.” 

-Passell and Ross deserve better. This 
is a carefully constructed and very 
helpful’ study which will be meaty 
. enough for specialists and pointed 
enough for - generalists. 
resolve. our national ambivalence about 
our governmental form, it supplies a 
balanced and sophisticated view of the 
terrain. 


janpi PANNEGAN 
e College 
Easton 
Pennsylvania ` 


BENEDICT STAVIS. The Politics of Agri- 
cultural Mechanism in China. Pp. 288. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1978. $17.50. 


‘Chinese attempts at revolutionary 


modernization involve - putting: tech- 
nology in the service of ideological 
means and ends rather than allowing it 


If it doesn’t” 


A 
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to dictate the human ‘condition. The. 
policy struggle between Msgo and Liu 
Shao-ch’i in the 1950’s over whether 


-collectivization shoyld precede mech- 


anization reflected this effort to con- 
script, technology in the moderniza- 
tion process rather than submit to its 
demands. But, having won the battle ‘of. 
first firmly establishing collective agri- 
culture, Mao still had to win the war of 
effectively mechanizing China’s coun- 
tryside in socialist ways, the threat of 
technology dictating economic and social 
relations being perennial. 

„The Politics of Agricultural Mech- 
anization in China is an account of the 
passage of agricultural mechanization 
policy and practice, over the ‘rocky road 
of modernization driven by China’s 
leaders. The Chinese struggle with 
mechanization is traced: from 1949 on, 
dealing first with the problem of agri- 


`~ cultural mechanization analytically, and 


then with policy and practice during the 
land reform period; while collectiviza- 
tion was being achieved; during the 
Great Leap Forward and its aftermath; 
aud while the Cultural Revolution was 
unfolding and being consolidated. The 


‘chronological discourse focuses on key 


issues: mechanization and collectiviza- 
tion; machines. and their management, 


-ownership and control; mechanization 


and training of laborpower; ‘tool-reform 
and intermediate technology; trustifica- 
tion and decentralization. 

After ‘carefully ploughing through the 
varied data, policies, programs, sharp 
political conflicts, zig-zagging agricul- 
tural practices, and other related polit- - 
ical and economic materials, Professor 
Stavis not only presents a coherent and 


- insightful review of China’s agricultural 


mechanization process, but also throws 
light on the political mechanism and 
how it operates in propounding, imple- 
menting, reinforcing, getting feedback, 
and modifying or intensifying agricul- 
tural policy and practice. Stavis’ as- 
sessment is that policies on agricultural 
mechanization have been consistently 
made in spite of widespread periodic 

political disruption, that ideology and © 
politics have been critical factors in the 
mounting of “sensible policies,” and 
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that the Chinese seem to-have enlisted 
technological development in the ser- 
vice of a modernizing socialist society. 
This accomplishment is distinctive from 
- other nations’ modernization processes, 
not in technical (engineering and agro- 
economic) terms but ın the sociopoliti- 
cal context which shapes mechaniza- 
tion policies as a function of raising 
peasants’ living levels to urban condi- 
tions, relieving grueling farm work, 
containing bureaucratic power, trans- 
forming rural communities, and other 
collectivist goals. 

Professor Stavis’ essay offers rich 
analytic and empirical material with 
which to understand more fully China’s 
commitment to a collective agnculture 
and its decentralized political base. If 
he has been more successful in recount- 
ing past political conflict over agricul- 
ture than in identifying current and 
future problem areas, this does not 
detract greatly from his fine grasp:of a 
principal aspect of China’s revolutionary 
modernization. 


CHARLES HOFFMANN 


State University of New York 
Stony Brook 
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PREFACE 

Traditionally, we Americans have infused notions of morality and idealism 
into our foreign policy. From Thomas Jefferson to Jimmy Carter, our leaders 
have manifested the fervent wish to do good abroad— expressed at times by 
the example we tried to set, at others by direct action; ina manner sometimes 
preaching and didactic, at other times compassionate. 

Our world view, like that of other peoples, is colored by an assumption 
of the superiority ‘of our way of life. We take pride in our constitutional 
democracy, our open and pluralistic society, the productivity of our economy. 
. We prefer not to dwell on our pervasive violence, urban despair, or material- 
istic values. 

But neither American idealism nor “American ethnocentrism would be of 
much conséquence to the-world at large were it not for circumstances 
which have placed us at center-stage. Our continental resources both en- 
gendered and fueled a “can-do” spirit; and enabled us to become a great 
power. Two world wars made us a superpower. Preeminence in science and 
business enterprise, education, and the arts, helped assure us a planetary 
audiénce. 

Our.enormous impact on the world we live Seeeainaee as well as 
political, cultural as well as economic—requires a commensurate sense of 
responsibility. The articles in this volume suggest that it is this acceptance 
of the burdens of power and privelege which we are now beginning to 
_ develop. 

Exuberant self-righteousness had become an American characteristic, 
as we proceeded to develop seemingly unlimited resources in the apparent 
_ security of our single-language continental island. Now, according to the 
- articles that follow, we view our increasingly interdependent relations with 
the rest of the world more systematically and.more objectively. While recog- 
nizing that our'self-interest is increasingly bound up with the self-interest 
of others, our traditional enthusiasm for uplift is tempered by awareness of 
growing complexity. Itis ever more difficult to forsee.the result of any action. . 

Therefore, we are prudently beginning the painful process of self- 
examination, prerequisite to maturity in both individuals and nations. We 
are beginning to-learn that healthy transnational and international relation- 
ships require empathy as well as effort. We are no longer so easily beguiled 
by simplistic versions of a world divided between good guys and bad guys, 
in which U.S. policy choices are debated in terms of protectionism/free 
trade, isolationism/internationalism, arms control/national defense, freedom/ 
communism. — 

This volume of THE AN NALS presents American analyses and opinion on 
transnational and international relations beyond the traditional realm of 
diplomacy. In this it reflects the conviction of the editor that the freedom 
of action of governments everywhere is increasingly constrained by interest 
groups, popular movements, and communities of-common concern, both 
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organized and unorganized; that these constraints are increasingly trans- 
national in their operation; that among these constraints are emerging trans- 
national awarenesses of common and compatible values, needs and aspirations; 
and that increased attention to these hopeful (on balance) tendencies would 
be useful. 

The contributors to this volume have personally and professionally ite 
strated. their commitment to the humanistic ideals we Americans like to 
think animate us all. They have also evidenced.exceptional capacity. for 
‘insight into our country’s role in world affairs. Collectively, their articles 
provide a partial but indicative profile of American leadership opinion on 
some of the questions confronting us-as we try to reduce our own ignorance 
about this dangerous, perhaps tragic, yet exhilarating period. of human 
development. 

` I have enjoyed this opportunity to bring together a diverse group, repre- 
senting a variety of approaches and areas of expertise, to focus on the often- 
overlooked human side of our foreign policy. I also want to thank Mary 
‘McLean, without whose editoral assistance and commitment this volume 
would not have appeared. 

' Finally, I would like to dedicate this volume to Dr. John McHale whose 
articles on Basic Human Needs, coauthored by his wife Magda, was one of 
the last pieces of work he completed before his untimely death. His con- 
tributions will be greatly missed, although we are fortunate that Magda 
McHale will continue*their work at the Center for Integrative Studies at 
the University a Houston. 


JOHN a JR 
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- Perspectives on Development Aid: , 
World War II to Togay and Beyond ` 


By JAMES P. GRANT 


æ 


ABSTRACT: After World War II the United States responded 
to the decimation of Western Europe,and to the expansion of 
communism by providing massive economic assistance — 
the Marshall Plan. President Truman’s Point Four Program 
enunciated American willingness to’share “scientific ad- 
vances and‘ industrial progress for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” _ 

As of the late 1970s, after a gerieration of unprecedented 
TE ancien progress for a majority. of the world, the most 
basic needs of nearly one billion people remain unmet and the 
. international economic system is no longer working well for 
either the industrial democracies of the Northern Hemisphere 
or the developing countries.-to their south. Without increased 
cooperation and major systemic reforms, the North as well as 
the South face the prospect of persistent, high inflation and 
slower growth in the 1980s. Today, as in the years immediately 
after World War II, a new statecraft is required if the last ` 
decades of this century are to bring political, economic and 
social progress to the countries of the North and the South 
comparable to that achieved by the industrial democracies in 
the périod from.the late 1940s to the early 1970s. 
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James P. Grant has been President of the Overseas Development Council since its 
establishment in 1969. He was formerly Assistant Administrator of the U.S. Agency 
jor International Development, and a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. He is 
currently on the boards of several public service organizations, is the Vice President 
of the Society for International Development, a Trustee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the U.S. Representative to the UNICEF Executive Board. Mr. Grant's 
recent analyses have centered on the world food situation, major structural changes 
taking place in the international order, and the effectiveness of various develop- 
ment strategies. 
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N THE immediate post World 

‘War II era much of Europe was 
iù ruins. Communism emerged as a 
- threat to virtually all of Europe: in 
- Eastern Europe as'an accomplished 
by-product of World War II, in Greece 
'aùd Turkey as a possible result-of 


., military threats and armed subver- 
‘sion, and in an economically prostrate 


Western Europe through the ballot 
= box. The future of the world econ- 
omy “was increasingly clouded in 
. uncertainty. 

~ A parallel development was the 
emergence of the United States from 
' World War II as the- unquestioned 
leader of the wéstern world with its 


7°. economy strengthened by thet pro- 
© — duction and technological advances. 
- - of the war, and with fresh memories 


from the war years of the potentials 


.”, ~for cooperative action—and from the 


1930s, the perils of inaction. Free- 
dom’s Arsenal became Freedom's 
_ Banker. Development aid was born. 
For the first time in modern history, 
“a nation set out not, simply to re- 
ee a momentary emergency in 


ae another country, but to rebuild and 
-= secure the economic and social foun- 
`~ dations of more than a dozen foreign 

. ‘countries—recent allies and van- 


quished enémies alike. 
The immediate object was secu- 


a rity: to build a Europe (and Japan) 
. able to resist communist subversion 


. + 


from within and, in cooperation with 


the United States, aggression from ` 


without. The mouve notwithstand- 


j ing, the act, and the result, were un- 
. precedented. No nation had ever 
-` before given so much of itself to help 


another in this fashion. And under- 


E -girding it all was a sense of humani- 
tarianism and of solidarity and iden-- 


tification with the homelands—the 


.roots—of the great majority of 


America’s :citizens. The beneficial 
results “of this cooperative effort be- 


camé dramatically evident as twenty- - 


r - 


five years of unparalleled economic 
progress for the industrial .democ- 
racies——and for many other countries ` 
as well—were launched. - 
In the’ early 1950s-the focus of ` 


development cooperation shifted to _ 


developing countries in Asia at first, 


. then Latin America -and Africa. A‘ 


generation later, after relatively 
greater expenditures in many more 


countries with far less spectacularre- |. 


sults, the principles of United States 
economic cooperation are under chal- 


lenge. Development assistance and > 


reduced trade barriers still receive 


lip service, but the level of aid has ` 


been slashed to its lowest rate ever 
and trade restrictions on the products © 
of developing countries are increas- 
ing rapidly. 

The industrial democracies. and 
the United States in particular, are at 
a moment of decision regarding how 


_to cooperate with the developing 


countries after the climactic events 
of the early and mid 1970s; events 
which prompted then United States « 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger to 
say in January 1975: > 


~ 


I feel we are at a watershed: We're at a 


period which in retrospect is either going 
to be seen ag a period of extraordinary 
creativity or a period when really the 
international order came apart politically, 


economically, and morally. I believe that `, 


with all dislocations we now experience, 


‘there also exists an extraordinary oppor- 


tunity to form for the first time in history 


a truly global society carried by the prin- _ 
_ciple of interdependence. And if we act.” 


wisely and with vision, I think we can 


look back through all this turmoil as the 


birth pangs of a more creative and better ` 


system. If we miss the opportunity, I think 
there’ s going to be chaos. Pr. 


Four years later there i is increasing 
agreement that the 1970s represent’ 
a historic “watershed.” But the “ex- 
‘traordinary opportunity” is in serious 
danger of being isaga, SO ntan the 
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present Kankay sadon of America. In the now bas Point 
relatively high inflation, slow growth ` Four, he drew upon historic Améri- 
-and high unemployment could be- can humanitarian concerns, as well 
come a continuing problem for the’ -as America’s sense of identification 


1980s and beyond. - _, with the advent of indépendence tc 
— i = former colonies, in calling for a “bold 
THE BEGINNINGS new program for making the bene- 


s , fits of our scientific advances- and 
At the end of World War II, U.S. industrial progress available for thé 
foreign assistance programs were improvement and growth of under- 
shaped by the emergence of the -< _developed areas.’ 
Soviet, Union as an increasingly The fall of mainland China to Com- 
powerful and aggressive nation. munistrule in 1949, and the outbreak 
Communist pressure in Greece ‘and ‘of the Korean War, in 1950, made 
Turkey led in 1947 to the formula-_ military’and economic assistance tc 
tion of the Truman Doctrine, under’ Asia a major part of the containment 
which $400 million in military and . policy, rapidly dwarfing and absorb- 
economic-aid was given “to support ing the emerging Point Four techni- 
free peoples who are resisting at- cal ‘assistance program. With the 
tempted subjugation by armed mi- ‘economic revival of Europe in the 
norities or by outside pressure.” .~early 1950s, the bulk of U.S. economic 
Later in 1947 the United States initi- . aid during the rest of the decade was 
ated for Europe the'massive Eco- channeled to Asia, particularly to the 
nomic Recovery Program, which countries on the rim of the Sino- 
became known as the Marshall Plan. Soviet bloc, from South Korea tc 
While this program had been held Turkey. In the course of the decade. 
-open for Soviet participation, it was U.S. foreign aid to the “rim countries” 
. essentially an effort to bolster the shifted from military support to eco- 
economic strength of the western nomic assistance for development, 
European nations so that they would and from grants‘to loans. 
regain their economic health and- The beginning of the 1960s was a 
be able to withstand Communist dynamic periòd in international 
pressures. ‘politics. Over thirty-five nations in 
The Marshall Plan was part ofan Africa emerged from colonial rule 
emerging policy of containing Com- and established themselves as inde- 
. munist nations, shaped by President ` pendent ‘states. With open conflit 
Harry S. Truman and pursued by his. raging-in Laos, Algeria, and the 
and subsequent administrations. For- Congo, the United States’ posture to- 
eign aid was a key ins ent ofthe ward communism shifted from con- 
containment policy, which had as its  tainment to confrontational competi- 
objective the economic independ- tion. ‘In 1960 it seemed that Asia, 
ence and military’ strength of all Africa, and Latin America would be- 
nations on or near the borders of come the stage upon which Cold War 
‘Communist states. ` l . politics would be played out, and 
President Truman’s 1949 inaugural U.S. attention shifted ‘from the rim 
address contained .the’ first formal countries to the entire underdeve- 
recognition of the desirability of pro-- oped world.: os 
viding technical assistance to the With.the advent of the exuberart 
emerging countries and developing . Kennedy Administration, aid became , 
economies of Asia, ‘Africa, and Latin not merely a demonstration of the 


pa 
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power and wealth of the United. 


States, but a vehicle for American 
idealism, and a means to challenge 
the Soviet Union. U.S. foreign assist- 
ance in increased amounts took a 
new form under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, which established 
; the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID). President Kennedy 
declared that “the economic collapse 
‘of those free but less developed 
nations . . . would be disastrous to 
our national security, harmful to our 


comparative prosperity and offensive - 


to our conscience.” Exemplifying this 
policy was the U.S. response to the 
challenge presented by Cuba's be- 
coming a member of the Communist 
bloc—sending increased aid to other 
Latin American countries. For the 
` first time, a major Latin American pro- 
gram was launched that identified 
the United States with the develop- 
ment goals of Latin Americans. The 
Alliance for Progress.was inaugurated 
in 1961 as a cooperative effort to 
promote economic and-social prog- 
ress through U.S. economic aid and 
self-help measures by the Latin 
governments. 

As the other industrial democracies 
` entered the arena of assistance to 
developing countries on an expand- 
ing basis, aid Hows began to increase 
through international and multilat- 
eral institutions. The World Bank 
' added a “soft loan” window, re- 
gional banks were established for 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, and 
the UN agencies .expanded. The 
United Nations agreed on a Devel- 
opment Decade I (the 1960s) goal of 
' 5 percent growth in output of devel- 
oping countries. 

The goal of U.S, development aid, 
and what was felt would best serve 
U.S. interests, was to generate a 
capacity for self-sustaining growth. 

“The major objectives of the U.S. 
foreign assistance program,” as stated 


by the AID, were to “assist other 

countries that seek to maintain their . 
independence and develop into self- 
supporting nations. The resulting 
community of-free nations, cooperat- 
ing on matters of mutual concern, 
offers-the best long-run’ prospect of 
security and peace for the United 
States.” The thinking of the period, 
most widely known through Walter 
Rostow’s States of Economic Growth 
(1960), was that capital was the miss- 


ing factor necessary for. “takeoff” to 


self-sustained growth. 

In spite of the substantial flow of 
assistance during the 1960s, by the 
end of the decade the development 
experience became increasingly dis- 
concerting in several respects-While 
the growth performance of the de 
veloping countries approached the 
UN target of a 5 percent rate of eco- 
nomic growth, the gap between the 
rich and poor nations in per capita 
income continued to grow. The 
widening gap was largely due to 
the more rapid growth of popula- 
tion in-the less developed countries 
and the lower level of absolute 
income of the poorer countries. 
The experience of the 1960s revealed 
uncertainty as to the relationship be- 
tween aid and growth, and especially 
of the relationship between ‘growth 
and relief of poverty. Maximization 
of. the gross national product (GNP) 
per capita was no longer regarded as 
the sure-fire way to feed every child, 
build schools and hospitals, and pro- 
vide a job for every able-bodied 
person. 

By the turn of the ee there 
was an increasing awareness of the . 
complexity of the development proc- 
ess, of the continuing need to search 
for effective ways to address the re- 
sources of the developed countries. 
to'it, and of the skewing of the bene- 
fits of economic progress in most 
countries in favor of the already ad- 
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vantaged. Competition. with the 
Communists in the Third- World 
waned as the appeal of the ideology 
decreased, and international politics 
were no longer dominated by bi- 
polarity. The apparently monolithic 
communist bloc had given way to a 
polycentric configuration -of states, 
and Western Europe and Japan had 
become increasingly independent of 


the United_States. Foreign aid ap- 


propriations took an increasingly 
military turn as Indochina took an 
ever higher share of assistance and 
the Nixon Administration cut off de- 
velopment aid to India because of 
the latter’s assistance to Bangladesh. 
In addition, rising racial and urban 
tensions in the United States, and. 
the frustration and difficulty of the 


Vietnam war, fostered a national 


‘~introspectiveness that diverted atten- 


tion from the problems of foreign 
countries. By the early 1970s. the 
idealistic excitement of a decade 
earlier, in foreign assistance just as 
in so many other national challenges, 
had long since worn away. In the fall 
of 1972 the Senate even temporarily 
“killed” foreign aid. 

Against a background of “benign 
neglect” by the Executive Branch, 
the House and Senate foreign affairs 


committees in 1973 initiated a major 


effort to redirect and expand assist- 
ance to the poorer countries and 
their. poor majorities, away from 
short run political preoccupations. 
These “new directions” were well 


‘received in the Congress. Through- 


out 1978 major elements in the Con- 
gress have been providing and” . 
pressing the Executive for leader- 
ship in improving and expanding 
people-oriented development co- 
operation. The late Senator Hubert 
Humphrey’s principal—and_ still 
unsuccessful—effort in his final 
days was to prod an indecisive Exec- 
utive into action on a comprehen- 


- 


sive fresh approach to development 
cooperation. 

Before turning to the crises of he 
present and the prospects for tne 
future,- it bears stressing that the 
post World War II era now ending, 
despite all of its problems and treg- 
edies, was marked by unprecedented 


l global progress, to which develcp- 
‘ment cooperation . made a maor 


contribution: 


(a) More than a Hadia naticns 
encompassing half of humanity gaired 
—and sustained— political independ- 
ence. 
(b) Gross global product tripled and 
per capita GNP doubled; global Efe 
expéctancy improved markedly, as did 
world literacy; and the average quality 
of life in the middle-income develop- 
ing Countries also greatly improved. 
(c) The number of people living under 
_ reasonably open democratic systems 
more than trebled. 
(d) Most newly independent countries 
chose to participate in the world 
market economy (even advocates. of 
the New International Economic 
Order demand, for the most part, 
reform, not rejection, of the market- 
economy system). 
(e) Despite'violent regional conflizts, 
global (and nuclear) war was avoided, 
and a crude but increasingly useful 
- world framework of institutions took 
root. The United Nations became an 
important forum, and internatianal 
financial and development insttu- 
tions—-the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and such re- 
gional institutions as the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the 
Asian Development Bank, and the 
Inter-American Development Ban«x«— 
became major actors ‘on the world 
stage. 
(£) Science and technology flourisked; 
with the advent of jet air travel and 
- satellite communications, distant re- 
gions of the world became even more 
- closely linked“ in some ways taan 
Chicago and New -York or Paris and 
London were in the 1930s. With the 


~ 


- adventof the 19706 and the landing on 
the moon, ıt became reasonable to 


aa hope that scientific and technological 


A 


- 


t" 


t’ 


‘progress might improve the prospect 
for all humanity. 


-`^ TBE PRESENT ERA OF CRISIS 


After three decades of’ participa- 


_ tory leadership in world affairs, the 
~ United States, and indeed all nations, 


are now confronted by a series of 
problems—crises— which may well 


. challenge our ability to survive as 


modern societies. It is in this era of 


< crisis that the U.S. commitment to 


-and yet, that commitment—as a 


development cooperation has waned, 


` partnership for survival and prog- 


ress—may be an indispensable 
means for mastering the challenge. 
-The unprecedented rates of eco- 


. Homic growth of the last generation, 
- and particularly the 5 to 6 percent 
` “rates of increase in the global output 


‘of goods and services of the late 1960s 


`“ and early 1970s, are outrunning the 
capacity of the human institutions 


 oigeuits ín an overleaded electrical 


devised in the mid and late 1940s 
to respond and adapt. Like the short 


-system, a rash of societal breakdowns 
-are resulting from. humanity’s ap- 


parent inability to adapt institutions | 


- fast enough to permit a continuation 


of. the rapid increases in output of 


recent years. Systems overloads havé 


become the order of the day; the 


- world has moved from the $2 trillion 


economy of the late 1940s into the 
$6 trillion economy of the1970s. We 


_have begun to see the ecological 


` overload: pollution in the cities, 


eutrophication of lakes, and falling 


global fish catches. ‘The unprece- 
dented increases in population and 


‘affluence have so expanded demand 


that the demand-supply relationship 
for a growing list of commodities 


- shifted in the early 1970s to a seller's | 
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market from what for many years had 
been a buyer’s market. Oil, food, and _ 
fertilizers are only the most obvious 
illustrations. l 
Events are making it increasingly 


clear that we can no longer extrap- 


olate a growth pattern for the next 
twenty-five years—to a $20 trillion 
gross global product—similar to the 
trend line of the 1960s and the 1950s. 
It increasingly appears that, in the, 
absence of a new pattern of institu- 
tions and cooperation, the world will 
experience significantly slower 
growth rates, higher inflation and 
greater unemployment in the last 
decades of this.century than in the 
prior decades. This will raise serious 


‘political problems in an era of high 


population growth rates and expecta- 
tions of perpetually increasing per- 
sonal material well-being. The need 
is urgent to craft new systems— 
monetary, seas, food, energy—more 
responsive to current needs, if rea- 
sonably rapid rates of growth are to be 
maintained and inflation minimized. 
The second and third sets of crises- 
arise from the fact that there have 
been rapid increases in growth with- 
out adequate sharing between the 
powerful industrial societies and the 
more numerous poor countries on . 
the one hand, and within countries 
on the other. There isa growing con= 


viction in the developing countries 


that their increasing interdependence 
with the industrial countries is based 
on widespread inequality, while the 
interdependence of the developed 
countries with each other is based on 
far greater equality. 

The establishment af the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) in 1964; 
to give the developing countries 
a forum for settling their grievances 
with thé industrial countries, was an - 
_early manifestation of the issue be- 
tween countries. ‘The sense of right- 
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eousness with which the OPEC 
countries pressed for higher oil 
prices, and the psychological identi- 
fication with them of most develop- 
ing countries (even by those most 
injured by higher oil prices), are 
consequences of the failure of 
UNCTAD and other mechanisms to 
give the developing countries a 
greater feeling of equity in the inter- 
national systems which were estab- 
lished primarily by rich nations to 
meet their needs. 

The problems arising from inade- 
quate participation in—and sharing 
of—the benefits of progress within 
rich countries are primarily those of 
racial and cultural minorities—or 
majorities as in South Africa; within 
most developing countries, however, 
they characterize the lives of the poor 
majority of the people. In many de- 
veloping countries, the gap is widen- 
ing dangerously between the minor- 
ity for whom the system is working — 
factory workers, larger farmers, civil 
servants, businessmen, and politi- 
cians —and the poor majority left out 


of, or barely benefited by, the system. - 


Finally, we are experiencing a 
crisis of the meaning of development. 
The affluent societies face it now that 
the necessities of life are being met. 
Development has long meant to most 
people the increased production of 
more and more goods—cars, refrig- 
erators, drugs. We are learning that 
more goods do not necessarily mean 
more “happiness,” and, in fact, can 
mean just the opposite, as pollution, 
urban congestion, and other af- 
fluence-created problems multiply 
in number and increase in severity. 

Parallel to this growing awareness 
of the inadequacies of a development 
theory targeted in both capitalist and 
socialist societies on “more, and still 
more,’ is the growing recognition 
that the poorest societies of the world 
cannot hope to replicate the present 


my 
í 


North American and European levels 
of material affluence, and even. if 
they could much of it would not bë 
relevant to their needs. What is in- 
creasingly said to be required—as 
currently in Iran with the stress on 
retaining Islamic values—is a more 
“self-reliant” pattern of develop- 
ment appropriate to the values end. 
circumstances of each developing 
country. 


THE NEW IMPERATIVE OF 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 


In the face of these great crises 
it becomes imperative for develovec 
countries—especially the Un:tec 
States—-to work cooperatively with 
the developing countries to resolve 
our mutual challenges. In many 
cases, inde&®d, not only do the coadi- 
tions of life in the developing coun- 
tries cause the problems, butitis also 
in the developing countries that the 
industrial nations can find major 2or- 
tributions toward solving our prok- 
lems of high inflation, low grcwta 
and high unemployment. 

Within developing countries it is 
becoming increasingly clear tha: the 
stabilization of population grcwtna 
will only be achieved if there is ir.- 
provement in human well beirg to 
accompany increased family plan- 
ning programs. More labor-inter.sive 
growth is required if growing unem- 
ployment and underemploymertare 
not to become unmanageable in most 
developing countries leadinz to 
greatly increased rural-to-urban mti- 
gration and massive political unrest 
in the cities. 

Food shortages in the low income 
countries and inflationary food price 
rises in all countries can only be 
avoided if there is far more effective 
use of the present grossly uader- 
utilized agricultural capacity cf the, 


developing countries, with less peiag 
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demanded of the advanced countries, 
where agricultural resources are now 
relatively fully and efficiently utilized 
at present price levels. (India, with 
-a natural agricultural endowment 
roughly equal to that of the United 
States, could treble its food produc- 
” tion—now less than half that of the 
United States—at present price 
levels if organizational and financial 
problems could be overcome.) 

And finally, the political and eco- 
nomic costs of an inadequate, co- 
‘operative response by the developed 
and developing countries will be 
immense.-The world has had recently 
a foretaste of the consequences of 
the inadéquate foresight and lack of 
cooperation which led to the break- 
‘ down of world energy, food, and 


monetary systems in the mid-1970s. 


The challenge for the United 
States, as we enter the final two dec- 
- „ades of this century, is to move on 
two fronts in partnership with the 
developing nations of the world, 
recognizing that the developing na- 
tions currently fall into two broad 
categories: the middle income coun- 
tries, and the low income countries. 
These two groupings have separate 
needs in their separate stages of 

development. 

'_- For the-middle income countries, 
“partnership” is surely the most use- 
ful offer which the United States can 
extend; and the investment offers a 
mutual return: The middle income 
countries no longer need significant 
aid.on concessional terms, but they 
do require increased equality of op- 
portunity in international trade, bet- 
ter access to financial markets, as 
well as continued and expanded ac- 
cess to credit from international 
financial institutions, modification of 
practices requiring international pri- 
vate investment, improved means of 
. scientific and technological coopera- 
tion with the North; and other 


changes in the international eco- . 


nomic order. The low income coun- 
tries, on the other: hand, requiré - 
increased development assistance, 
concentrated on meeting the basic 
human needs of the peorest- people 
of the world in a context of in- 


. creasingly self-reliant growth. | 


Several broadly related sets of 
measures are required to create a 


. new framework of cooperation be- 


tween-the high-income and the low 
income countries. First, there must 
be commonly agreed objectives to 
accelerate growth significantly. in 
order to at least begin to narrow the 
gap and overcome the worst aspects 
of poverty by 2000. The .1976 Re- 
port to the Club of Rome on Reshap- 
ing the International Order (RIO) 


‚proposes that all countries: have the 


common objectives of achieving the 
following. goals by the end of the 
century: life expectancy of 65 years 
or more, compared with the-present 
48 in low i income countries; a literacy. 
rate of at least.75 percent, as con- 
trasted with 33 percent currently for 


‘the low income countries; an infant 


mortality rate of 50 or less per thou- 
sand births, which would be less than 
two-fifths of the average for these 


countries today; and a birth rate of` — 


25 percent or less per 1000, as con- 
trasted to the current rate of 40 in low 
income countries. (The RIO Report 
also emphasized the need for the de- 


“velopment and wide use of a new 


quality of life index which could be 
used in conjunction with the GNP 


index for measuring goods and serv-- | 


ices in order to better assess progress 
being made in meeting most essen- _ 
tial human needs such as those for 
longer life, better health, and more 
widespread literacy. The: Overseas - 
Development Council has devel-. 
oped such a measure in its Physical 


Quality of Life Index (POLI), as pre- 


sented in its Agenda. 1979: The ` 


ae 
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United States and World. Develop- 
ment.) l 
Second, development strategies 
must be revised so as to be more 
effective in addressing basic human 
needs. This accords with-the conclu- 
sions of the World Employment 
Conference held in Geneva in June 
1976. This revision of development 
strategies—which in many countries 
would mean land reform and radi- 
cally changed patterns of education 
and health services to enable low 
cost delivery systems to reach the 
gréat mass of the people—requires 
politically difficult and risky reforms, 
reforms which would be far easier to 
make if the high income countries 


significantly expanded their external - 
assistance, to the-low income coun- . 


tries for these purposes. 

Third, a substantial increase is re- 
quired in the quantity of resources, 
" transferred, including $12-$20 bil- 
lion each year over present levels, 
to address mass poverty in the low 
income countries. This would require 
more than a doubling of the present 
flow of aid resources to the poor ma- 
jorities in the low income countries. 

A significant shift in who receives 
concessional, aid should also tàke 
place, as increased quality of oppor- 
tunity for the middle income coun- 
tries in access to markets in the high 
income countries begins to generate 
increased earnings. Currently, more 
than half of all concessional aid goes 
to the less populous, middle income 
countries. The low income countries 
should begin to receive the greatest 
portion of such-aid. Moreover, a major 
portion of the increased resource 
transfers should be tied to programs 


clearly addressing the needs of the, 


poor majority. 

Fourth, major improvements in the 
quality of aid are required if the co- 
operative effort with the low income 
countries is to be successful: One is 


the faperative of greater automaticity 
in resource transfers to avoid the un- 
dependability of charity and foreign 
policy. influences on aid flows. A de- - 
veloping country which embarks on 
major programs to mobilize and help 
its poor majority through rural work 
programs, expanded credit to small 
farmers, major expansion of health 
and education delivery systems, and 
direct’ food transfers to those in 
need is at far greater political risk 
over the near term if aid resources 
are suddenly turned off than if 
these programs had never been 
initiated. 

Among the principal examples 
listed for déveloping automaticity 
are a greater sharing of international! 
liquidity creation with the develop- 
ing countries; international taxation 
and royalties from the development 
of world commons such as the seas 
and space; and taxes on the use of 
nonrénewable resources, on interna- 
tional civil servants, and on trans- 
national enterprises. Major improve- 
ment would also result-from greater 
use of multilateral institutions less 
susceptible to the whims of individ- 
ual countries. There should also be a 
significant increase in the conces- 
sionality of aid for these countries— 
the grant component needs to be in- 
creased and many official debts 
should be renegotiated to fit long 
term. circumstances. Finally, there 
should be, in due course, an “Inter- 
national Treasury’? which can assess 
needs meaningfully and can manage 
the collection ‘of the resources re- 
quired for this cooperative effort. 

Development policies of the in- 
dustrial democracies need to reflect 
the increasing importance to the 


` prosperity of the rich nations of the 


accelerated progress of the poor na- 
tions. The rich world, stung by the 
1973-74 oil price rise and continu- 
ing stagflation, now shows increasing 


t 
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concern that the international eco- 
nomic system no longer seems to be 
fulfilling its expected functions. The 
poor world maintains that it never 


‘was adequately served by that sys- 
‘tem. What needs to be more widely 


~- 


récognized is that a world that worked 
better for the poor 'could—as we 
have learned from our own national 
experience—also work better for the 
rich. More effective cooperation 
‘with the developing countries could 
reduce inflationary pressures in 'the 


‘United States, greatly increase our ' 


high-skill exports, and add signifi- 


‘cantly to our économic growth as 


well as to our level of employment. 


`” Discussions of the U.S. trade deficit 


often overlook the fact that one out of 
every eight manufacturing jobs in 
the U.S.—and one out of every thrée 
acres—produces for export. More- 
over, in recent years U.S. exports to 
the developing countries have grown 
considerably faster than those to the 


developed countries; the United- 


States now exports as much to the’ 


. developing countries as to Europe, -- 
. the USSR, China, and Japan com- 
__ bined. Even in 1977, a year of relative 


resurgence in. the U.S. economy, 


slow growth in Western Europe and . 


Japan, and foreign exchange contrac- 


„tion in such key developing countries 
‘as Mexico and Brazil, the. United 


States had a favorable trade and serv- 
ices balance with the developing 
countries of more than $28 billion, 
including a net balance of about $15 


_ billion in manufactured goods. 


“As of early `1979, no clear policy 
had yet emerged in the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s approach to North- 
South issues, restoring global: eco- 
nomic efficiency ' and advancing 
international development coopera- 
tion. On December 20, 1978, Presi- 
dent Carter’s Assistant for National 
Security Council Affairs was able to 


‘say in the same speech that one of the 
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“seven fundamental goals” for U.S. ` 


foreign policy was “‘to respond ina 
positive way to the economic and 


i ~ ~ 


moral challenge” of the North-South `, 


relationship and that “ we still have- 


a long way to go” in fashioning such 
a response. ` 

Cooperation betweėn people has 
always marked the years of greatest 
human progress. Dissension and 
competition over the division of the 


benefits of progress have brought the - 


periods of greatest retrogression— 
most recently evidenced by World 
Wars I and II. 


Progress has surged forward = 


those periods when we learned’ to 
work together in larger and larger 


groups, firstastribes,thenasnations, `.. 


and then in regions and globally, as 
the concept of comparative advantage 
has taken hold. Thus there was the 


golden age of the 19thcenturyforthe . 
western world as the: industry and - 
trade of Europe and North America 
spread across the globe. This period’ 
of progress was ended abruptly by - 


World Wars I and II, when the late 
arrivals on the scene, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, sought to wrest from the 


older industrial nations a greater . 


share of the benefits of the western 
economic expansion of the preced- 


ing century. 
-The past 25 years have produced 


substantial progress as people co- 
. operated with people to'a degree 
unprecedented in history. The newly. . 


rich United States shared—through 
the Bretton.Woods institutions, the 
Marshall Plan, and other means — 


its power and: its wealth, most notably | -- 
with a Western Europe of formerly- 


ma) 


rich’ nations impoverished by two 


world wars and a severe depression. 
Japan was also a recipient of this aid, 


‘to the mutual benefit of all. Within 
the industrial countries, the affluent, ” 
heretofore a distinct minority, simi--. 
nii shared the benefits of progress. 
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with the Somos majorities. For 
virtually the first time in history, a 

substantial majority in most devel- 
oped countries are participating sig- 


nificantly in the progress of their’ ment of the latter by providing a 


societies. 


But the question today is whéther ~ 
the lesson of cooperation which we .- 


have learned since 1945— that work- 
` ing together and helping each other 
helps us all—shall be extended to 
embrace all nations in a mutual part- 
nership to meet the basic human 
needs of all people and to allow all 
nations to participate in the world’s 
“economic progress. 

Studies indicate that the economic 
benefits from a cooperative effort of 
the scope proposed might well be a 
“return on investment” comparable 
to that returned on the initiatives of 
the Bretton Woods-Marshall Plan era. 
Inflation rates and millions ofjobs in 
the North will be affected in the 1980s 
by the success of developed and de- 
veloping countries in reaching co- 


operative approaches to solving - 


common problems in the near future. 
Moreover, ‘the experience of very’ 
diverse countries and regions over 
the past twenty-five years has demon- 
strated that the right basic human 
needs-oriented policies can—at per: 


capita income levels lower than. 


those of the United States in 1776— 
match the life expectancy, infant 
mortality, literacy, and birth rates not 
achieved by the United States until 
after the first quarter of this century. 
If by the year 2000 most developing. 
countries-reach the RIO targets de- 
scribed above, it would result in 
some 10 million fewer deaths and in 
an even greater reduction in births 
annually than is currently projected 
as likely by the United Nations for 
the end of this century. 

A comprehensive approach com- 
bining a sustained and expanded 


effort to meet basic needs with ex-- 


- 
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panded cooperation on mutually 
beneficial “packages” designed to 
inçrease global economic efficiency 
is probably essential to the achieve- 


needed over-arching common pur- 
pose to which all may subscribe. 
Given the many divisions within 
both. North and South, and the 
inherent tendencies in the North to 
defend the status quo and in the 
South to be suspicious of the North . 
and confrontationist, there may be 
the need for’some common unifying 
theme in addition to. the long-term 


-enlightened economic self-interest 


of both the North and the South in 


increased cooperation. The unprece- 


_dented cooperation of the industrial 


democracies in the 1950s and early 
1960s was amply warranted, at least 
with the benefit of hindsight, by the 


massive economic benefits that have 


- accrued to all the industrial democ- 
‘racies; most would agree, however, 


that this cooperation probably would 
not have taken place—and certainly 
not to the degree it did—without 
the strong unifying bonds then pro- 


-vided by the recent experience of 


World War IT and by the perceived 
immediacy of the Communist threat. 
Unless comparable agreement can 
be found on one or more possible 


overarching common purposes for 
the 1980s——such as a year 2000 ef- 


_ fort to meet basic needs and acceler- 


ate the progress of the poorer coun- 
tries toward economic self-reliance— 
thè prospect is poor for -avoiding 
deterioration of North-South under- 
standing on the many issues requiring 
improved cooperation. 

The broad historical message of 
the United States has been liberty 
and. respect for human rights—a 
message which has earned the sym- 
pathy and support of much of hu- 
manity. In the initial years -of its 


third century, the United States is 
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in the anomolous position—hardly 
in keeping with its recent positions 
on the Panama and Southern Africa 
issues—of lagging badly among the 


industrial democracies in its support. 


of the now faltering cooperative 
effort, pioneered by an earlier gener- 
ation of Americans, to help the poorer 
countries provide the most: basic 
human right of all: the right to stay 
alive. Increasingly, the United States 
is perceived in many of the develop- 
ing countries as the most uncom- 
promising and reactionary of the 
industrial democracies. 

` If we have the political will, we 
have the technological and resource 
capacity to eliminate the worst as- 
pects of absolute poverty by the year 
2000. And if we have the political 
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will, we can design a global frame- 
work which can resolve, to the. 
mutual advantage of all nations, the 
great crises of systems overloads, 
inadequate sharing between coun- 
tries, inadequate sharing within 


- countries, and patterns of develop- 


. ment appropriate to the values and 


` needs of each country. 


Or, we can ignore the poorest bil- 
lion people of the world. We can 
resist the demands for equity of three- 
quarters of the world. And.we can 
witness the eclipse of the golden age 
of the. 20th century, as the “new 
arrivals on the scene’ move to ever- 
stronger efforts to wrest from the 
industrial nations a greater share of 
the benefits of the economic expan- 
sion of this century. 
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Meeting Basic Human Needs 


By JOHN MCHALE AND MAGDA CORDELL MCHALE 


/ 


ABSTRACT: A new direction for more integrative development 
has emerged in which human needs are the centerpiece, and 
in which meeting the basic needs of the world’s poorest is seen 
as the most urgent challenge. This is viewed not only as a 
strategy for helping the poor in the poorer nations to meet 
their own needs, but as. part of a larger pattern of. interde- 
pendent global development through which all nations may 
seek more diversified and. sustainable directions for growth. 
The constituency of concern within which these directions 
are being formulated extends beyond conventional govern- 
mental groups to include new sets of participants in the larger 
development dialogue. 2 a 
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Dr. John McHale ts Director of the Center for Integrative Studies and Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Houston. Magda Cordell McHale is Senior Research 
Associate of the Center and Adjunct Professor in the Collège of Social Sciences, 
University of Houston. They have published extensively on resources and develoo- 
ment, technology, social change and the future. Their books include: Basic Human 
Needs: A Framework for Action, The Futures Directory, The Changing Information 
Environment, World Facts and Trends, The Ecological Context, and The Future of 
the Future. ae 
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ENTER the Eighties with 

less assurance‘ and certainty 

ee the developmental- process 
_ than when we started the Seventies. 
A decadé ago, “modernization” and 
various necessary stages of tech- 
` nological development and national 


economic growth were largely - 


“viewed as inevitable processes whose 


= 
7 


-” benefits would trickle down bringing ` 


material progress, social Justice; and. 
freedom to all. ` 
In the past eal years, ‘ie in- 


“evitability of these processes has 


‘been called into question. Wealth 
- has not trickled down and the poor 
- have become poorer. Material growth 


_has not necessarily been accompa- 


“nied by Social, progress and justice. 
. The rise of cultural and political plu- 


“ralism has made modemnization itself 


. a relative concept. The harsh reali-: 


. ties of interdependence affecting 


_ food; fuel, materials, and jobs, have: 
forced even the “advanced” nations - 


-to-reconsider their‘own growth.and 
So ee nena directions. 

_ „Today, despite the loss of assur- ~ 
ance and the erosion of the inevita- 

bles, and perhaps even because of 
them, the concept’ of. development 
«has been expanded and radically, al; 

tered. New integrative and more ho- 
Jistic directions have emerged. and‘a 
wider constituency of concern ‘has 
_ been engaged. 


. These may be ‘summarized | as -> 


. follows: 


--development is Jia Ag. a 
complex process -of enlarging 
human potentials via social, cul- 
tural and political change —as 
well as economic— it is not con- 
fined to the so called developing 

“countries but 
nations. — ; 

—development is interdependent; 
but self-reliance and self-deter- ` 


` mination: are essential condi- `: 
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involves all . 
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tions within the sustaining frame- 
-- work’ of international’ cooper- 
ation. 

—development is ‘to meet: he 
“needs of people. “The central 
` purpose of economic and social 
development is to meet human 
needs ... the satisfaction óf 
human. needs is indeed the | 
whole purpose of growth, trade 
and investment, development- 
_ assistance, the world food sys- 
tem, population, policy, energy- 
planning, commòdity stabiliza- 
tion, ocean management, mone- 
tary reform and of arms control.” 
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In development priorities, ‘itis most _ 


urgent to deal with persistent mass 


poverty. around the world, the con- ° 


tinued existence of which is an af- 
front to human dignity:. _ 

The constituency of concern 
within which these ideas and direc- 
tions are being formulated extends 
beyond conventional governmental - 
groups to include new sets of actors _ 
and participants in the develop- 
ment dialogue. They are loosely or- 
“ganized i in a variety of “people net- 
works” at national, regional, associ- 
ational, and nongovernmental levels. 
Their interests and influence have 
. emerged-from a series of overlapping 


~ concerns and, in the past ten years, 


from the United Nations Conferences | 
on environment, food; and popula- 
‘tion; from the new Intemational Eco- . 
nomit Order and North/South dis- ` 
cussions; and from a diverse spec-, 
trum of interest groups arrayed 
around .global questions of growth. 
and resources, armaments and peace, 
- ecology and poyerty. l 

The central motif moderne many, pi 
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“1. “Houston Declaration on Homai Neéds, ” 
International Conference on Human Needs, 
. cosponsored by the University of Houston and E 
the at Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
„June 1977: ae 
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of these parallel concerns revolves 
around the alternative growth and 


development directions in world so-` 


ciety,—for both developed and de- 
veloping nations—within which 
there are two interactive themes. 
One, how can we mobilize the 
world’s physical and human re- 
sources, at national and international 
levels, to meet the most basic needs 
of about one billion people around 
the world for food, health, education, 
and shelter, as well as jobs. Two, 
what are the sustainable directions 
for global growth and development 
which may better fulfill the wider 
range of human needs, desires, and 
aspirations for more meaningtful,-se- 
cure, and satisfying lives beyond 
minimum material well-being. 


-_ 


THE BASIC NEEDS APPROACH 


Attention to basic needs, in terms 
of food supply, education, health, 
and housing has always been a strong 
component in traditional develop- 
ment and aid programs. But the pri- 
mary measures of developmental 
success or failure have been fo- 
cussed, top down, on the economic 
process of national growth in terms 
of GNP, aggregate productivity, and 
maximal resource exploitation. When 
development is viewed as a more 
complex integration of social, cul- 
tural, economic, political, and en- 
vironmental factors, satisfaction of 
the needs of the individual citizen 
for an adequate standard and quality 
of life becomes the key measure. 

Eliminating mass poverty via spe- 
cific attention to basic needs rein- 
forces “development from the bot- 
tom up’ by its emphasis on local self- 
determination of needs, on self-help 
and participation in meeting needs. 
It goes beyond the meeting of needs 
as a relief operation, or large-scale 
welfare system, to involve consider- 
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ation of the fundamental changes in 
social, economic, and political struc- 
tures which may be required both in 
the countries themselves and in the 
external frameworks of aid and 
support. 

Although the primary focus is on 
meeting basic needs, this is seen as 
part of a much broader and more 
complex process of development and 
change designed to satisfy the larger 
requirements of individual and com- 
munity. The satisfaction of basic 
needs is only a first step towards bet- 
ter opportunities for more individual 
growth and development. 

We may ask: 

What needs? How may we define 

and assess basic human needs and 

their interrelationships in the cir- 
cle-of poverty? 

Whose needs? Who and where are 

the neediest and what are their 

deficiencies? 

How can needs be met? What can 

be done by peoples themselves 

and what supportive action is re- 
quired by the world community? 

Are resources and means adequate 

to the task and how can they be 

_ used in ways that are harmonious 
with environmental and develop- 
mental objectives? 


What needs? 


_ The assessment of human needs, 
even at the basic level, is a moving 
target. Individual needs vary consid- 
erably according to age, sex, activity, 
climate, and sociocultural values and 
situations. Needs and their satisfac- 
tions are socially and culturally con- 
ditioned. and exhibit different con- 
figurations in different societies, cul- 
tures, and regions. 

Shelter, even at the lowest level, 
has psychological and social dimen- 
sions—as setting for interpersonal 
relations, as ritual place, as social 
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locus. Health isn’t all physical; both 
its more complete definition and 
maintenance belong in the psycho- 
~social domain. Meeting needs, and 
satisfactions is inextricably inter- 
woven with learned social behaviors, 
cultural values, and 
preferences. 

Given this variability, it is still 
possible to appraise those levels of 
material and nonmaterial require- 
ment which are necessary for ade- 
quate participation in the social and 
cultural life of the society. The defi- 
nition of adequacy may vary but 
there can be rough agreement on 
levels below which individual phys- 
ical, social, and cultural growth is at- 
-tenuatéd. Malnutrition stunts peo- 
ple; poor housing, lack of sanitation, 
inadequate access to education and 
communications hinder social and 
cultural development. 

The setting of agreed floors for ac- 
ceptable standards of living has long 
been part of public policy in many 
countries. We should recognize that 
such standards will also vary as de- 


velopment levels change, and what . 


is acceptable at one time may be un- 
acceptable at another. 

For most purposes, we can initially 
define human needs, in-a minimal 
sense, as that amount of food, clean 
water, adequate shelter, access to 
health services, and educational op- 
portunity to which every person is. 
entitled by virtue of being bom. 
There are many other quantitative 
‘and qualitative needs beyond this 
level, but without the minima, de- 
terioration of thè body constrains 
physical and mental activity and de- 
grades the spirit. Deprived of basic 
shelter, on the edge of starvation, 
and without the rudiments of educa- 
tion, few can make relevant choices 
or seek personal fulfillment. 
` Access to such basic needs is seen 
as a two-fold social right: the right 


r 


™ 


individual 


of the individual to have the freedom 
and responsibility to be able to meet 
his or her own needs; and his right 
to call upon the society ‘when individ- 
ual efforts fail due to overriding 
circumstances.? Within this there is 
also an implied responsibility for the 
world. community that the meeting 
of such minimal needs should be a 
first charge on world resources. 

To view meeting such needs as a 
social right does not imply an auto- 
matic welfare program to keep peo- . 
ple passive at some minimal level of 
physical satisfaction. Rather, the 
basic needs approach is to help them 
determine and meet their own needs, 
and by such participation to exercise 
wider and more active control of their 
own destinies. 

Needs are interdependent: 


—Poor nutrition lowers disease re- 
sistance. Hunger and ill health im- 
pair productivity which, in turn, 
lessens the capacity to secure more 
food, improve general living, and 
be more resistant to disease. 
—Piecemeal attempts to focus ex- 
clusively on one need area at a 
time are unlikely to break this 
cycle of deprivation. A long and 
healthy life is not determined by 
health services alone but by the 
interactive combination of access 
to medical facilities, food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and fuels; by such 
other factors as meaningful work, 
education, recreation, and secu“ 
rity; and ultimately by the satisfac-. 


2. Such rights were specifically eee 
in Article 25, Part 1, of the 1948 United Na- 
tions Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
“Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of him- 
self and of his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right of security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age, or,other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control.” 
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tion of values and by desire for - 
living itself. 

—Meeting needs implies the ex- 
tended interdependence of sup- 
port systems—including energy, 
fuels and materials supply, water 
and sanitation systems, transpor- 
tation, communications, education 
and health facilities, social in- 
stitutions, and other factors re- 
lating to the living and working 
environment. ; 
—Population growth is needs-de- 
pendent. There is little motivation 
to reduce family numbers when 
basic survival may depend on the 
number of hands available to work 
together to achieve subsistence. 


The needs approach is inherently 
integrative and holistic in embracing 


y 


Undernourished (that is, below suggested calorie/protein 


levels 
Adults illiterate 
Children not enrolled in school 


With no access to effective medical care 
With life expectancy below 60 years ` 


With inadequate housing 


With less than $90.00 incothe per year 


The differences between countries 
in terms of basic needs satisfaction 
are illustrated in Figure 2, based on 
an index set of averaged referenced 
countries, A, B, C, D, E,* and rang- 
ing down in indicators level from A 
to E. In terms of need priorities, the 
lowest levels of absolute poverty and 
largest numbers of poor are in'the D 
and E type countries. 

Most of these poorer countries lie 
in the semitropical and tropical re- 
gions of the South. See Figure 3. 
While no mechanical one-to-one re- 
lationship of climate to economic de- 
velopment might be claimed by such 
a distribution, adverse climatic fac- 
tors do play a role in such-develop- 
ment through their impact on agri- 
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the wide range of factors which bear 
upon human living. We may catego- 
rize some of these factors as follows: 
Figure la sketches some of the in- 
teractions of needs with social, cul- 
tural and economic development ac- 


` tivities: The degree of those inter- 


actions, noted on a scale from 
moderate to intense, is provisional 


only. i 
Whose needs? 


The problems òf absolute poverty, 
of those more ọr.less close to the 
survival margins in the satisfaction 
of basic needs, are chiefly found in 
the developing countries where 
_ there are very large numbers of peo- 
~ ple at and below subsistence level. 

The overall picture may be sum- 
marized roughly as follows: 


570 million 
800 million 
250 million 
1,500 million 
~ 1,700 million 
1,030 million 
1,300 million 


culture and other resource uses, on 
health and so on. Minimally, this 
indicates a strong difference in en- 
vironmental and developmental 
conditions from those which were 
obtained, for the countries of the 
North in their initial phases of de- 
velopment. Such climate variables 
are also important in considering the 
integrative linkages of environ- 
mental management and develop- 
mental planning. 


3. The role of unemployment and other fac- 
tors ın this picture has been particularly em- 
phasized by the ILO in their major document, . 
Employment, Growth and Basic Needs: A 
One-World Problem (ILO, Geneva, 1976), and 
in other more recent reports in this area. 


- Psychophysical Needs ` 
p a Food a ee A 
Health 
Education 
Shelter 
Clothing 


Psychosocial Needs 
_* Employment 

i Affection 

Security 
Self-Realization 
Social Participation 
‘Social Rights 
Cognitive/Aesthetic 
Recreation , 
Comminications 
Mobility 
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Technological Systems 


Structures and Products 


~ Conditions of poverty vary accord- 


ing to rural and urban locations. In 
‘the rural areas of ‘the déveloping 
countries, three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation are estimated to live in rela- 
tive or absolute poverty. Yet, while 


those in rural ‘settings may,be ab-- 


- ` solutely poor in terms of income, 
their situations may be alleviated by 

-~ growing their own food, using local 
shelter materials and so on. The 
-urban poor generally have no such 

margins to fall back upon. ` 

These conditions create immense 
problems ‘for the poorer countries 
and are a brake on their attempts to 
seek new directions for development 
through greater self-reliance—by 


loss, of adequate participation by. 


‘large numbers of their peoples, by 


loss of economic productivity, and . 
by the drain on basic services and . 


resources Of the rising population 
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growth associated with these 


conditions. 


How NEEDS CAN BE MET 


‘One may state broadly ‘that: there 


‘are more than enough resources 


available-at thé global level to meet 
the basic needs of all’ people. The 
constraints to doing so are not limita- 
tions of physical resources or of hu- ' 
man capabilities, but rather are the 
lack of requisite sets of institutional, 
political, and economic arrange- 
ments, To meet this challenge is a 
complex undertaking, involving 
many different levels of local, na- 
tional and international participa-. 
tion; it cannot be accomplished by . 
changes in the poorer countries ` 
alone. .Parallel structural changes. 
will be required in the growth and 
developmental directions of the ` 
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FIGURE 1A 


INTERACTIONS OF ACTIVITIES IN MEETING BASIC NEEDS 
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Source Basic Human Needs: A Framework for Action by John McHale and Magda Cordell McHale Traas- 
action Books, 1978 l 
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richer countries and throughout the countries are different in their soczal 


international economic system. and economic capacities, political 

; orientations, resource endowment, 

At the national level geographic and environmental 
situations. 

There are no unique paths which While we may refer in a generel- 


guarantee that if any one set of de- ized sense to a basic needs strategy 
velopment policies are pursued then or approach as the overall goal orien- 
the basic needs of more people in tation within new development ci- 
poorer countries will be met. While rections, this does not as yet covər 
they do have much in common, these the whole development process. 
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FIGURE 1A 


INTERACTION MATRIX: HUMAN NEEDS/SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
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. the Basic Needs Model, in the pres- ment process, presenting specific points 
ent state of its articulation, is not yet a of intervention. It becomes meaningful 
` substitute for a development strategy. (It). only when itis firmly set within a frame- 
. .. expresses a particular emphasis, work of area (regional) and national de- 
and a particular approach to the develop- velopment policies that are capable of 
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COMPARATIVE INDICATORS, AVERAGED REFERENCE COUNTRY* 
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NB. Selection criteria based on comparsble popalation size, regional blancs, type of economy and standard 
ey of living indiostors. 
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j coming to grips with. the ‘structural im- 
, pediments to such change in emphasis 
z and to social development in general.‘ 


+ 


“Appropriate basic, needs ap- 
” proaches must be determined, there- 
fore, by countries themselves within 
their various developmental frame- 
‘works of collective self-reliance, ré- 


. ‘The style or direction chosen will be 
_ formed by their own ideological, eco- 
ie nomic, and cultural preferences. 


vA Pasienesd: strategy may not call for 
-focusing external:aid on those sectors of 
e a developing economy that most directly 
ne _touch, the “poorest of the poor.’ ’ The 


a 4; Soedjatmoko, National. Policy Implica- 
“ . ‘tons of the Basic Needs, Model (Paper for 
_. Seminar on Implications’ of the Basic Needs 
Model, National Advisory Council for Devel- 
opment Cooperation, The Hague,, February’ 


oer and international cooperation. 


<. -1978), p. 24. S ma 


`~ 
Pi 


main factors in a basic needs strategy `. 
will always be internal policies, programs - 
and projects for social change—includ- . 


ing land reform, tax policy, and educa- 
tional entitlements. If a nation’s develop- 
ment is set on a course that-gives priority 


“to basic human needs, the input from 
outside aid’can go in alinost anywhere 
that fits that’ emerging strategy." 


Within this overall. PON how- 
ever; four general considerations 
may be advanced: 

I. The satisfaction of basic human 
needs, in the largest serise, is central 
to all developmental purposes and 
provides a unifying framework and 
integrative orientation for any direc: 


tion chos en. A 0 


5. Harlan Cleveland and'Fhomas W. Wilson, 


Jr. “Human Growth: An Essay. on‘ Growth, 


“Values and Qiality of Life (Aspen Institute ` ` 


for’ Humanistic ‘Studies, 1978), p. 17. 
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3 not wholly in--terms of self-suffi- political participation in the de- 

ciency but also towards broader di- velopment process to include those 

versifications of resource use. who, are customarily disenfranchized 

3. Developmental growth should and , ineffective. Such structural 

7 be sustainable within environmental change is, of course, not without its - 
| bounds at local and regional (and - dangers. The promise of more direct 

global) levels. Sound environmental democracy of this kind has often 

l management ïs an optimal strategy turned into more authoritarian modes 
| for rational development. in the struggle ‘between equity and 

4, A more equitable redistribution freedom. 

_ of world economic advantage within The interdependence and interac- 
the international economic orderisa tion'òf needs requirés an equivalent 
necessary prerequisite for more bal“ integration of the approaches and 

| ‘anced development, specifically to means used to meet them. l 
meet the challenge of the needs of This may be illustrated, . for ex-” 
the world’s poorest billion. -dmple by the ways in which basic 
People themselves should ‘be ‘literacy and general education can 
: closely involved in. the. definition,, be combined with other needs-meet- 
| . assessment arid determination of. ing’ in development. Urban/rural 
|: their own needs and in the formu- ' programs for enhancing productivity 
N ‘lation and implementation of the require specific literacy skills which 
.' measures to. be taken to meet t those could be inculcated while learning 
| needs. about agriculture, irrigation, .food, 
i . . without that participation of the storage, processing, marketing, and 
; > mass of people whose basic needs are to indigenous industry crafts. In rural 
| be fulfilled, the perception of develop- Situations, environmental education 
o- ment. is* likely to be lopsided. Unless that emphasizes the role of natural . 
= people specify their needs (through.a systems in enhancing good hus- 
| process of collective decision-making or bandry can be a directly advanta- 
S otherwise) any targets for supplying geous area for aiding functional liter- 
goods and services, set-by macro-plan- ‘acy:as well as being an appropriate 
ordikely ees to id aria the mark field demonstration area for primary 
or ikely to ane ee vie Sof and secondary education. Primary 
oe ds fuléllment® minimum tevet o health, nutrition, sanitation, and en- 
nee ent. 
vironmental hygiene projects at the 
This notion orons many issuesof local level provide excellent vehicles 
structural change at local community for^ instituting functional literacy. 
and national levels, from income dis- Self-help projects in housing and its 
tibution to land reform and wider | support. services draw upon tradi- 
economic and political participation. tionally available: skills whose aug- 
| It may imply changing the balance mentation can be accomplished 
| between urban and rural forces, be- ' through á considerable range of liter- 
= ee eee - acy-associated activities. 
echnologies 0 Thi i 
E Tse, a a need 
fs. ‘Meeting on “International Action for Ap- eps y . 
propriate precmnaloeye: eae December “ously. Meeting: the i people’s own 
no. 1977); p. 2. l - + basic needs within such a coherent 
| 7 4 a l 
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vidual and collective, should be -a 
major thrust of developmental policy, 
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een wniass ad elite, between plan- 
ner—and’ ‘planned for— broadening 
- the basé of economic, cultural, and 
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_ framework of traditional skills andl 


newly-motivated learning would also 
generate a sense of greater achieve- 
ment and aspiration in their own 
development. 

Moré specific and detailed dis- 


cussion -of local and national ap- 


. proaches to meeting basic needs— 


i 


in terms of increasing food produc- 
tion, extending health and education- 
services, providing shelter and em- 
ployment—is precluded here. A 


_ great variety of studiés and programs 


have been forwarded in the past two 


-years by international agencies, non- 


governmental agencies and national 
governments.” —— ` 


At the international level 
Meeting the basic needs of the- 


‘world’s poorest need no longer be 
- phrased wholly in terms of humani- 


tarian motives or moral responsibil- 
ity. It is now a self-evident proposi- 
tion in terms of the practical self- 
interest of the more affluent in the 
world community. Many of our pres- 
ent -global uncertainties and in- 
stabilities flow from the social ten- 
sions, frustrations, economic disrup- 
tions, and political pressures that 


‘arise from such conditions around 
the world—and in our own societies. 


' The imbalances and inequities in 
the present world economic system 
affect: poor and rich alike. Many of 
the latter’s problems of internal in- 
flation and unemployment are not 
wholly due to the vicissitudes of the 


7. Reports from such programs include: Em- 
ployment, Growth and Human Needs: A One 
World Problem, International Labour Office; 
Reshaping the I international Order, The RIO 
Foundation; Catastrophe or New Society, 
the ‘Bariloche Foundation, The Assault on 


World Poverty, The World ‘Bank. Other stud- 


ies that relate to international agencies’ spe- 
cific areas of concern are being undertaken by: 


UNICEF (children’s needs); WHO (health © 


needs), FAO (food:and nutrition needs); and 
UNESCO (education needs) 


~ 


energy problem but are part of the 
larger structural problems in the ' 


world economy. 

One of the key aspects of the de- 
veloped nations’ situation, in this re- 
gard, is the incapacity of their own 
domestic markets to continue to ab- 
sorb such a large and disproportion- 


ate share of the world’s production ‘ 


and consumption. In economic terms 
alone, this concentration of a small 
part of the available market leads in- 
evitably to undue and costly compe- 
tition, product redundancy, and 
eventually, as is now the case, to 


‘widespread unemployinent—- where 


capacities become underutilized and 
the whole system warns below its ` 


capacity. 


A genuine international solution would 
require the relatively successful coun- 
tries to positively assist the others by 
budgetary transfers and other means. . 

What is happening at the moment is that 
surplus countries such as Japan and West 


Germany are exporting unemployment- 


to the UK and other countries by increas- 
ing their exports to them—and in tum. 
the UK and these other countries are 
seeking to pass on their unemployment 
to the Third World by reducing imports” 


. from them. The real need is to raise the 
total level of world demand and hence ~ 


the level of world trade.’ 


Probably the only- directions to-- 


wards more diversified and sustain- 
able growth patterns for the affluent 
countries are: 


- (1) To find ways to help more di- 


rectly in stimulating the economic 


growth and effective demand of the . 


poor in the developing countries; 
(2) to extend their trading beyond 
its present major concentrations 
(from developed to developed) to the 
larger market and unfulfilled needs 
of the lesser developed regions; and 


8. Bnan Sedgeniore, The Cambridge Case 
Against the Treasury, New eas (UK) 6 
April 1978. 
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(3) to increase the international di- 


vision of labor by sharing more in- 


- dustries and productive capabilities: 


with the poorer world. 
This process of wealth redistribu- 


tion is analogous to the earlier 


history of the developed nations 
themselves when ways had to be 


found to increase the equity, ef- 


fective demand, and purchasing 
power of this greater mass of their 
citizens in order to further their own 
growth and development. Its neces- 
sity is now writ large in the world 
scale. 


A simple calculation indicates that if de- 


veloped countries: were to grow in the’ 
next decade-at roughly the same rate as . 


in the 1960s—and if the U.S. share of 
the developing-country imports were to 
remain the same as in the last decade —~ 
the developing countries might be ex- 
pected to import an additional $27 billion 
of goods from the United States per year 
by 1985. Using standard projections, this 
increase might mean as many as two mil- 
lion additional jobs in American export 
industries.?. 


In terms of industrial parity, the 
developing countries only generate 


about 7 percent of world industrial. 


production, so they could certainly 
sustain more growth. Some have sug- 
gested that such increased growth by 
the developing countries could not 
only lead to critical scarcities of re- 


‘sources but have dire consequences 


for the environment—and thus re- 
tard the development of the poorer 
countries. However, even if the- de- 
veloping countries increased in their 
use of world resources by.50 percent 
(of their present 10 percent share) 
over the next twenty years, their 


share would still only be 15 percent 


9. John W. Sewell, Overseas Development 
Council, Can the Rich Prosper without the 
Progress of the Poor (Paper for the North/ 
South Raund.Table, Society for International 
Development, Rome, May 1978), p: 6. ” 


of the total world resource use. Also, 
given the varied state of their 


economies, any such increased use 


would be selective, not across the 
entiré resource range, and differen- 


tially allocated over time. 


With the stabilization of popula- 
tion.and demand in the developed 
nations and the relative decrease in 
the working-age range of their popu- 
lation, a greater shift of primary fabri- 
cation and manufacture to the‘devel- 
oping countries’ growth and more 
equitable return on their raw mate- 
rials extraction. The more affluent 
nations’ growth route lies, then, more 


-obviously through capital and knowl- 


edge-intensive export services. 
Many of these considerations are 
loosely paralleled in the developing 
countries’ demands for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. One of the 
early statements of this theme by the 
Group of 77, in 1974, included bring- 
ing about “a rise in the standard of 
living of all the peoples in the world 
with a view to narrowing the gap sepa- 
rating the developed and developing 
world?” The Cocoyoc Declaration, 


‘also of 1974, one of many statements 
- supportive of NIEO, underlines that: 


Our first concern is to redefine the whole 
purpose of development. This should 
not be to develop things but to develop 
man. Human beings have basic needs: 
food, shelter, clothing, health and edu- 
cation. Any process of growth that does 
not lead to their fulfillment—or even 
worse disrupts them—.is a travesty of the 


_ idea of development. 10 


Although there is no imma 
conflict between the NIEO and the 
basic needs approach, the former fo- 
cuses attention on restructuring 
the relationships between nations in 


10. Patterns of Roure Use, Enuo 
ment and Development Strategies. UNEP/ 
UNCTAD Symposium, Cocoyoc, Mexico, 
Oct., 1974. 
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terms of trade, commodity agree-: 


ments, technology transfers, credit 


mechanisms, and multinational. op- 


_ erations; the latter has tended to em- 
-` phasize more the role of resource 

transfers and self-reliance in-chang- 

ing conditions within nations. Many 
* within the NIEO coalition have, 

‘therefore, remained suspicious ° of 
ae the basic needs approach as a 
“cheaper” option for oldstyle aid of- 
fered by the developed nations to 
divert attention from the Third 


_World’s, larger demands for interna- '. 


~ =. tional restructuting. 
Old-style aid has not worked very 


‘well i in meeting basic needs. Its ben- - 


‘efits have rarely trickled down from 


` recipient elites to the poorestin their | 


_ Countries. Through such aid pro- 


“grams, which are never charity, the. 


. poorer countries have now accu- 
mulated a financial debt of $150 bil- 
lion—so. that annual ‘debt servicing 

- now takes, in many cases, about one- 
be half of any aid received. 
` Recognizing this, several Hii 


a stale proposals have emerged from. - 


. the wider constituency of concern 
for a new “planetary bargain,” “ or a 
.“global compact to meet the basic 
- human needs of the absolute poor 

~ by the end of the century.” 


Suggesting many similarities be- - 


_ tween today’s situation internation- 
cally and the economic devastation 
_ following World War II, one recent 
' - proposal calls for a hew-type “Mar- 
~q. shall Plan,” 


_ An international cooperative | ei es 


` (which) . . . would require not alg a 
continuing reduction in trade barriers to 
:, developing country goods, greater ac- 
cess for middle income countries, to in- 


i 


hee 


ll. Harlan Cleveland, The Planetary Bar- 
, gain (Report of an International Workshop, 
, Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, As- 
. pen Colorado, July/August 1975). + 

12. Robert McNamara, President of the 
World Bank, Manila Address, 1976, . : 
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problem is that of restoring and main- 


' Needs” 


‘percent GNP contributions, supple-. 
mented by international revenue . 
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TORA inanci markets, -and the 
establishment of buffer stock programs 
for grain and other commodities, butalso 
an ‘inérease in concessional aid for 
assisting the world’s poorest of some 
$12-15 billion annually in 1976 dollars: 

. Today, when the world economy's 


taining economic activity at an acceptable 
level without unacceptably high-rates 
inflation, a '20-year “Marshall Plan” 
needed just as much by the old adasia , 
rich andthe new oil rich ds by the South.” 


A parallel proposal to this involves -` 
setting up a “World Plan for Basic | 
which would have the fol- 
lowing targets, for the next two 7 
decades: : 


(1) doubling of: food cmodaction: in- 

_ developing countries; So 
(2) doubling -of per capita income 
in each developing country; 
_(3)life expectancy of 65 cade ‘OF 
‘more (against 48 at present); 
(4)literacy rate of 75 percent, com- 
pared with 33 now; : 

` (5)infant mortality of 50 or less, 
‘compared to 125 at present; and.. 
birth rate of 25 ór less per 1000 |: 
population, against 40 at present." : ae as 


This would be aided by a new “Spe- 
cial Fund for-Basic Needs” met’ by 





taxes, international pollution taxes, - | 
and fiinds diverted from arms ex-:- 
penditure reduction. * 

Certainly, there is a need for new ` _ | 
plans and compacts, but accompany-. 
ing these there is a neéd:for new 
institutional means and structures to : 


t 


13. James P: Grant. “Strategy for the Poor—. 
What’s in it for the Rich?,” Overseas. Devel- |. 


` opment Council, ILO Information, vol. 5, 


l 

| 

no, 4, 1877,-pp. 3-4. F 
14. "Sartaj Aziz, How to Meet Baste Needs— . >` | 
A New Approach (Paper. for tHe North/South: * |. ia 
Roundtable by the President, Society for In- 
ternational Development, Rome, May 1978), 
! 
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I. implement them—and to negotiate should not be horizontal but circular. 
', the larger structural changes and pol- This would be more descriptive of 
i icies through which, they can be the interactive and overlapping pen- 
| affected. _ etration-of many other associational, 
At the international level, our tra- nongovernmental actors and constit- 
ditional institutional actors and struc- uencies of concern, operating at lo- 
tures have been primarily. the ex- . cal, national, and jravisnational levels 
tended arms and interests ofthe sep- to define and clarify new policies, to 
.’ arate national governmerits. These mobilize public opinion and re- 
l worked well enough in previous pe- sources, and to provide, in embryo 
| riods when problems were more lo- form, the kinds of-institutional net- 
calized and the scale of change and _ works through which more effective 
action were limited.:-Today, however,. changes might-be negotiated and 
issues and problems are increasingly helped towards implementation. 
~ complex and interdependent; tradi- An emerging conclusion within 
tional mechanisms lack the scope’ this larger constituency of interests 
and power to manage and control.. and concerns is that the human di- 
The cluster of issues embraced inthe- mensions and consequences of pol- 
basic needs problem is one example _icies and programs are superrogative 
‘among many others. to the more narrowly economic; tech- 
. In recent years, a new spectrum of  nologically feasible, or politically ex- 
organizational levels has come into pedient..The fulfillment of human 
f existence to grapple with problems needs and aspirations is the ultimate 
and policies which transcend the lo- measure of all developmental pur- 
cally expedient. Many of these-new poses and, within this, meeting the 
£ 
a entities are nongovernmental .as basic needs of the world’ s poorest is 
7 | 


shown in Figure 4. 
Ideally, of course, this figure 


one of the more urgent priorities for 
_ our collective concern. arom 


~ 
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Political Modernization:.Gaps 
Between Theory and. Reality 7 


By LUCIAN W. PYE 


Ye 


ABSTRACT: Academic interest in “political development” 
_declined in the later 1960s for a variety of reasons, including 
-events in the Third World which both challenged nascent 
“theoretical concepts and also inhibited further empirical 


research. Theory building was further-complicated by arisein ` 


ideological passions, changes in scholarly fashions, and 
continuing ‘advances in technology which, in auguring the 
advent of “post modern” societies, made the concept of 
“modernization” even more ambiguous. D 
Interest in the questions óf “dependency” and the 


relationships of the Third World to the international systèm: 


forced theorists to reexamine the significance of the traditional 
basic concepts of “authority” and “sovereignty” for changing 
societies. Greater effectiveness in public-policy implementa- 


tion demands the establishment of more competent authorities: 


in the new states and the achievement of their true 
. sovereignty. This test of effectiveness, however, runs into the 
- ‘old realities of cultural differences which stand in the way of 
greater. “equality” ‘of -performance according to modern 
standards. The problems of achieving greater equality, both 
domestically and internationally, are already. well recognized 
in the economic realm, but will be even more difficult with 
respect to power. Hence the subject of political development 
is, -certain to become increasingly significant in, the next 
decade. - 





Lucian W. Pye is Ford Professor of Political Science at the Massachusetts Institute - 
. of Technology and the. author of numerous books on political development and 
- cultural change, including: Aspects of Political Development; Politics, Personality 


and Nation Building; and Political Power and Communications in Indonesia. - 
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HE TIME seems right to reex- 
amine the concepts of political 
modernization and development. 
After a spirited period- of growth 
during the 1950s and early 1960s, re- 
search about the processes of change 
in the new states of the Third World 
came practically to a halt in the early 


1970s.1 Before suggesting directions’ 


the current revival of research may 
take, it is useful, first, to note the 
reasons for the pause in theory build- 
ing about political development and, 
second, to identify what had been 
the main focus ofinitial, enthusiastic 
interest in the subject. 


| : 
THE OBSTACLES TO GROWTH’ ` 
IN THEORY 


The derailment. was, above all,” 
caused by a concentration of jarring . 


historical events in the Third World, 
which quickly discombobulated 
scholars concerned with moderniza- 
tion, and by profoundly dividing the 
academic community contributed to 
the decisions of the major founda- 
tions to divert research funds to other 
areas, - - 


The significance of developments f 


in the Third World itself was not so 
much that the unexpected occurred 
often, but rather that dramatic events 
caused a refocusing of scholarly at- 
tention. It is extremely important for 


1. The most direct consequences for politi- 
cal science of the postwar interest ın political 
development was the spectacular growth of 
the sub-field of comparative politics, in 1948 
it had less than 10 percent-of all political 
science dissertations, but by 1958 over 25 per- 
cent were in comparative politics, and by 1968 


the figure was over 35 percent while the next ~ 


largest subfield was barely 15 percent. For an 
analysis of the impact of the developing areas 
on political science, see Political Science and 
Area Studies: Rivals or Partners, ed. Lucian 


Ne ; 
the sake of accurate intellectual his- 
tory to appreciate that the initial con- 
cern dbout economic and political 
development was concentrated al- 
most solely on the problems associ- 
ated with the termination of Western 
colonialism in Asia and Africa. The 
newly independent governments, 
and generally their predecessor 
terminal-colonial governments, pro- 


‘claimed a commitment to accelerat- 


ing economic growth and the building 
of modern nation-states.* 

- For a brief period there was a re- 
markable harmony-of all the spheres: 
leaders of the new countries were 
anxious to create New Jerusalems in 
accordance with planning commis- 
sions and social science text books; 
the United States government was 
behind foreign aid programs which 
seemed to be generally consistent 
with both the aspirations of the new 
states and the basic thinking ‘in 
appropriate ‘academic disciplines; 
foundations joined in the spirit of the 


_times and thus assured all concerned 


that the goal of modernization was 
somehow above politics; and every- 
one seemed to agree that generous 
support for academic research was 
not just in the national interest but 
in the world’s interest. Oddly enough 


‘ the Cold War cooperated to make the 


“grail” of modernization and political 
development appear to be the one 
proper objéctive for all peoples, re- 
gardless of ideological ideosyn- 
crasies. Americans, Russians, Chi- 
nese, Indians, indeed all peoples. 
whether European, Asian or African, 
seemed to be united in bringing 
development to everybody—the only 


2.'The focus, for example, in one of the 


* earliest influential books on political devel- 


opment, Max Millikan and Donald Blackmer, 
The Emerging Nations (Boston: Little, Brown, 


i W. Pye (Bloomington, IN: University of 1961), was almost entirely on post-colonial 

| Indiana Press, 1975). . situations. : 
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- America.‘ 
“longer a matter of adjusting local 
‘cultures to the western impact; it 
_ had become a question of “Whither 
... Mankind” after'the advent of big 
-` science and the coming of the multi- - 
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. Behe. was one. of method and 


sponsorship.’ 
This phase of enthusiasm for sys- 


‘ tematic development: was short- 


lived. We ‘can date the end of this 


period to-the rise of Castro and the 
.. Bay of Pigs, which in short order pro- 


duced the Alliance for Progress that 
‘dramatically changed the whole con- 


* ~ eépt of modernization-and develop- 
-~ ment. Instead of being an essentially : 


“ postcolonial problem, in which west- 


T ae and hopefully liberalized, 
‘leaders were anxious to bring to their. 
` less enlightened subjècts the won- 
_dets of advanced knowledge and 
... technology, development now be- 


came’ the goal of changing the 
politics, society, and economy of the 
well-established societies of Latin 
Modernization was no 


national corporation. 


' Gabriel A.’ Almond and.James Coleman — 


And then, of course, Vietnam 
further compounded the confusion 
about modernization. That struggle 


: elevated.a war of some geopolitical 


significance into a shrill ideological 


matter, in part because Americans 


-had become hypersensitive to, the ` 
`. imponderable questions evoked by 


an unlimited concept of moderniza- 


tion, including: who has the- right to 
g determine * ‘Whither Vietnam”? : 


3. See, for example, the ‘Introduction in 
The Politics of the Developing ‘Areas, ed. 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960). 


~4. The cdntrast of how Latin American so- 


‘cieties were thought of before and after appli- 


caton of the concept of “development” to the 
region can be seen in the differences in stress | 
between, say, Russel H. Fitzgibbon, “Con- 


` ` stitutional Development in Latin Ameriéa: 


A Synthesis,” American Political Science 
Review 39, no. 3 (June 1945) and, - Riordan 
Roett, The Politics .of Foreign Aid in the 
Brazilian Northeast (Nashville: Vanderbilt ` 


: agg Press; 1972). | he z 
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In the meantime the rising Ameri- 


can frustration with Vietnam was `. 


matched by adecline in commitment 


‘to democratic institutions through- ' 


out the Third World. The relation- 


ship of cause and effect is clearly 
complex, but what is. irrefutable is 


that as the American public -lost 


interest in foreign aid, and the United ` 


States government’ seemed to be 
withdrawing from Asia and Africa, . 
there was a concurrent rise in authori- 
tarian, often military, regimes.: The 


' Alliance: for Progress was followed 


by military, governments in Brazil, 
Argentina and, in time, Chile. Idi. 


- Amin came to symbolize the new . 


generation of post-independence_ 


tries. And, of course, even in India 
Nehru’s own daughter soon seemed: 
bent on exterminating liberty- in- 
what had been the world’s largest 
democracy.’ 

The final blow to the annal con- 
cept that the advanced industrial na- 
tions might be able to faciļitate the 
economic and political development 


of the less developed world through 


_ systematic foreign aid came with the 


formation of OPEC and the subse- 
quent series of North-South issues 
involving such matters as raw mate- 
rial pricing; control of the sea beds, . 


debt’ servicing and tke like.- Sud- . 


dénly, ‘what had been poor oil ex- 
porting countries became indecently 
rich, while other Third World coun- 
tries ‘were confronted with the pain- 


5. In contrast to the more ce E E , 


earlier, period, when foreign aid was justified . 
as a means of raiṣing countries out of despotism, ~ 
toward greater democracy, as in Max Millikan 
and Walt W. Rostow, A Proposal (New York: ` 
Harper and Row, 1957), during this dark phase `` 
of United States interest in the Third World, - 


' the view was that-aid should only be given to ,. 
‘ countries already practicing extensive partici- 


pation. See The Role of Popular Participation 
in Development, ed. David Saas (Cam- ° 
bridge: M.I.T. Press, 1969). ` . 
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‘replacing ‘Nehru, as, the ' 
archetype ruler-of developing coun--: 
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ig no. 1, (Oct. 1973) and Donald Cruise O’ Brien, 

i “Modernization, Order and the Erosion ofthe 

| Democratic Ideal, ” Journal of a 

: Studies 8, no. 4, (uly 1972). 
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ful consequences of: rising prices 


which made them seem to be even 


more the paupers of the world.’ All . 
of these developments, whén com- 
bined with the rising tensions in. 


Southern Africa, created a new politi- - 


cal ‘atmosphere of confrontation 


_rather than cooperation, and‘caused `. 
. public opinion in the developed - 
world to lose sympathy with many 


of the problems of the developing 
world. 


‘Needless to say, ‘these events in, 


international politics had effécts on 


the academic community. Students ` 
of public policy:tended to turn their ' 


backs on the intractable problems of 
the Third World and to concentrate 
on the more immediate problems of 
the advanced industrial societies. 

Other scholars became increasingly 
radicalized and criticized the earlier 


theorists of political development as - 
champions of order and foes of con- - 


flict; a stance which seemed to have 
some mèrit when it was possible to. 
champion the cause of the Vietcong 
on campuses, but which in time be- 
came indefensible when the world. 


‘began to learn of the holocaust taking ` 


place in Cambodia, and of cases of 
domestic slaughter in parts of Africa.’ 
At times controversy can stimulate 


_ intellectual development, but in this 


particular instance the ~ passions 
seemed too great and the result was 
a general paralysis in theory build- 


ing, which in turn contributed to — 
` in the West wanted to know what 
were the best ways of building na- 


declining interest in the problems of 
the Third World. 


" 


6. For analyses of the impact of OPEC on 
development, see The World Economic Crisis, 
ed. William P. Bundy (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1875). 

7. For examples of hostile criticisms of pre- 
vious works, see Mark Kesselman, “Order or 


Movement: The Literature of Political Devel-.- 


opment of Ideology,” World Politics 26, 
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“In. oda to appreciate do the 
academic community, and particu- 
larly-.political scientists, had such 
difficulties with sustaining work on 


political and economic development, 


it is necessary to briefly examine the 
intellectual roots of political devel- 
opment theory. 


A BRIEF. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
The social sciences in general,.and 


political science ‘in particular, were 
unprepared for what took place after 


‘World War IL when European em- 


pires collapsed and were replaced 


throughout Asia and Africa by a 
multitude of entities which professed 


_to be nation-states.-Western political 


science ‘had generally ‘assumed that 
nations were natural entities. which, 
in giving expression to,their particu- 
lar geniuses, tended to form the 
structures and institutions that make 
up the state. This attitude was de- 
veloped and strengthened by the 
experience of European history and 


more particularly by the events after . 
- World War I-when, with the collapse 


of the Hapsburg empire in Europe, 
various peoples were recognized as 

“nations” that should be given state 
forms.® The situation was completely 
reversed after World War II when 


. states were instantly created out of 


colonies and the task became one of 
building nations.? When the policy- 
makers in both these new states and 


8. The classic expressions of the state’as a 
manifestation of a “nation” or a “people” are: 
Alfred Cobban, National Self Determination 


- (London: Oxford University Press, 1945) and 


Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism: A Study 
of Its Origin and Background (New York: 


‘Macmillan, 1944).- 


9. The process of making “nations” out of 


the “state” entities derived from colonial ter- 


ritories is examined in Rupert Emerson, From 
Empire to Nation o Harvard Uni- 
verai Press, AR ; 
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tions and creating strong economies 
and societies, they discovered that 
_ political scientists were notin a posi- 
tion to provide firm advice. because 


for several reasons the discipline had ` 


been, in a sense, looking in the op- 
posite direction. 

First, political science had reached 
the point of believing that the height 
of.sophistication was to dismiss as an 
outmoded article of faith’ the 19th 

century concept. of “progress.” 
Who could take seriously the concept 
of progress after the rise of Hitler? 


Secondly, political science did take’ 


very much to heart the preachings of 
anthropologists about the sins of 
ethnocentrism. Who are we to tell 


_ others how they should build their | 


societies?! Third, the discipline was 

in a mood to become truly “scientific,” 
which at that time seemed to mean 
that all knowledge should be univer- 

_ sal in nature, unconstrained by time 
, -'and place. -Politics was politics 
wherever it happened, and differ- 

_ “z ences in era and place should make 
. . ° little: difference as to the workings 
~ of power.” If politics was timeless, 
how could there be such a’ concept 
as political development, and if what 
happened in ancient Greece . was 
relevant for understanding Washing- 
ton and City Hall then how can politi- 

. cal systems be described as modern- 
ized or not? (Incidentally, this belief 
in the universal properties of scien- 
tific knowledge, paradoxically, had a 

` parochializing effect on the discipline 
line: ‘since all politics must adhere 


10. The strongest attack upon “historicism” 
, came in Karl Popper, The Poverty of Histori- 
cism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 

11. Two anthropological works which pro- 
foundly influenced the discipline ın the late 
-1940’s were: Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Cul- 
ture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934) and 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (N ew York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1949). 

12. Harold Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets 
What, When and How (New York: The Free 
Press; 1951). 
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to the same laws, why study far away 
and. difficult-to-analyze- situations; - | 
better to: generalize to all of man- Pa 
kind findings about American politi- — / 
cal behavior.) 

Given these inclinations which 
were somewhat confused and con- 
tradictory, it is not surprising that 
political scientists had little to offer ` 
leaders of the new states who wanted 


progress for their peaple, even at the 


price of changing cultural attitudes, 
and who felt very keenly the particu- 
larities of their historic situation. 
Political scientists were shocked to 
realize that cultural relativism could 
yield a perverse ethic: “It is in our 
nature to be rich, powerful, and ef- 
ficient. And it is in your nature to be 
poor, weak, and ineffectual; and 
nothing need be done about ‘it be- 
cause cultural differences must be 
respected.” 

More shocking was the discovery $ 
that economists, whom political 
scientists had heldin a degree ofawe 
because they did, after all, use more 
clever mathematics, were unabash- 
edly proclaiming that it was possible 
to distinguish categorically between 
two types of economies: those that 


_ were stagnant and getting nowhere, ‘ 


and those that had built into them- 
selves self-sustaining growth. How 
could one more bluntly state the 
concept of progress versus back- - | 
wardness? The economists not only 
accepted ‘as a fact of life, and with 
no moral compunctions, such a bi- | 
furcated world, but they also unin- 
hibitedly committed themselves to 
the goal of trying to devise ways in | 
which stagnating economies could be 


‘changed into self-sustaining, grow: 


ing ones.’ . 
In this situation political scientists . 


13. The. vigorous iavolvenient of econo-. 
mists inthe problems of the new states was 
encouraged by their ummedisate pnor suc- 
cesses with the Marshall Plan and the restora- 
tion of the European and Japanese economies. , 
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did turn to ee social theorists who tures were in the process si coping 
had sought to explain large scale his- - as best they could with the effects 
torical changes, particularly those — of outside intervention.*® 


associated with the Industrial Revo-- 


Evolutionary or stage theory was 


lution and the rise of Modern Europe. — blended with acculturation theory to 


.In time, two major ‘intellectual 


trends were exploited and blended. 


The first was the great tradition that, 


sought to distinguish between in- 
dustrial and preindustrial societies, 
whose main spokesmen included 
Marx, Durkheim, Toennies, Maine, 


‘and above all Max Weber." This 


tradition spoke in terms of different 
categories of societies which could 
be seen as representing different 
stages of -historical development. 
Behind much of this tradition there 
was a sense of evolutionary change, 
moving largely.in the direction of 
higher technology, more complex 
industrial activities, and greater 
national power. States could be seen 
as being-in different stages of devel- 


‘opment, the Marxian‘ version sug- 
. gesting that the progression was ofa 


linear nature, while the nonMarxian 


` and Weberian tradition suggested 


that history was more open-ended 
and that change could take multiple 
forms." 

The second major tradition was 
that of the anthropologist which 
stressed the diffusion of cultures and 
the reactions of societies to the ex- 


' perience of acculturation. According 


to this view, Western societies had 
set in motion the profound process 
of social change in essentially tra- 
ditional societies, and different cul- 


14, At this juncture a very influenctial study 


was Toward a General Theory of Action, ed. 
Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951). 

15. The concept of “stages” was greatly 
strengthened by the wide response to W. W 
Rostow’s, The Stages of Economic Growth 
(Cambridge: ‘Cambridge University Press, 


. 1968). More directly in political science was 


A. F. K Organski, The Stages of Political 
Development (New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1965). : 


produce various theories about prob- 
able patterns of political change and 
development.” As applied to the real 
world there is nothing particularly 
optimistic nor pessimistic about these 
theories. In general, the stage theor- 
ist did hold out greater prospects for 


_ effective nation building, while-those 


t 


who were more sensitive to the cul- 
tural dimensions tended to see greater 
obstacles to effective modernization. 

Whatever possibility there might 
have been for working out the prob- 
lems and difficulties in theorizing 
was made more difficult by the whole 
range of changes in the real world 
which we have just reviewed. The 
most serious difficulty emerged be- 
cause of fewer possibilities to engage 
in the empirical field work necessary 
to test general theories more fully. 
Empirical work on modernization 
processes was originally based 
largely on field work, questionnaires 
and interviews in the traditions of 
anthropology and social psychology, 
but: political trends in the Third 
World have steadily restricted access 
to stich forms of research. In no small 
measure the current crisis in theoriz- 
ing-about modernization stems from, 
the elementary fact that there are 
fewer scholars in the field today than 
15 years ago. . 


æ 


16. Early works which stress cultural 
change and the Westem impact were: David 
E. Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition 
(Princeton: Prnnceton University Press, 1955); 
and:Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality and 
Nation-Building (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1962). . 

17. See Leonard Binder et al., Crises and 
Sequences in Political Development (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1971). 

18. On the problems of access see Political 
Science and Area Studies, ed. Lucian W. Pye 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1975). 
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A ee methodological aaber 
has afflicted those who have sought 


.to be empirical,.but from afar—that 


- ïs, those who would deal with aggre- 
aa gate data, build data banks, and read 


` = computer printouts to find different 
ı pátterns ‘and correlations in the 


’ modernization and development. 


- “process. Since thé study of develop- 


ing-areas and the use of computers 
in the social sciences came of age at 


- > ‘about the same time, it is not sur- 
‘'. prising that the two were married.” 


_ Unfortunately, the arrangement did 


` not work out for a number of reasons. 
-’ Although useful work is still being 


-done by such techniques, it must be 
_ admitted that the disillusionment of 


‘scholars with the United .Nations 
| Statistics have been nearly at a par 
«with the popular American disillu- 


 ;sionment with that world body. The 


problem, of course,’ is largely in- 
herent in the nature of underdevel- 


oped countries, in that almost by 


© cal passions were on the rise. Con-’ 
'\ sequently, polemics and untested 
theories have competed for attention ' 


definition they are the very countries 


‘which lack-accurate census: reports’ 


and solid facts and figures about 
most aspects of aon societies and 


economies: - 


These and other difficulties with 
empirical research on political devel- 
opment hit the Ameri¢an scholarly- 
community at a time when ideologi- 


“19. beading Sames of quantitative ap- 


> _proaches were: Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. 


`- Yale University Press, 1964); 


Textor, A Cross Polity Survey (Cambridge: 
The M.I.T. Press, 1963); Bruce M. Russett, 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Kar! W. Deutsch, and 


“Harold DÐ. Lasswell, World Handbook of 


Political and Social I ndicators (New Haven: 
Richard kL. 


. Merritt and Stein Rokkan, eds., Comparing 


Nations: The Use of Quantitative Data in 
Cross-national Research (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1965); and Karl W. Deutsch, 
“Social Mobilization and Political Develop- 


` ment,” American Political Sciencè Review 55, - 


kitaa 


A: no. 3 (September 1961): 493- 514. 
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with empirical studies, thus com- 
-_pounding the confusion. Finally, - 


discouragement over domestic pro- 


grams for helping the disadvantaged . + 
~in American society, and a drastic ` 


cutback’ of both foundation and 


government funding for overseas re- 


search have conspired to`take the 


bloom off the rose of political 
modernization studies. , 
In addition to all of these immedi- 
ate and to. some extent political and 
even fortuitous reasons for discontent - 
with the theories of modernization - 


and political science, there are two . 


‘more profound intellectual sources 
of difficulty. 

The first is that our theories- of 
political development, which were 
largely inspired by the work of 19th ` 
century social theorists, have be- 
come the innocent victims of a pro- 
found cyclical change in intellectual 
fashions. In political science, as in’. 
other sciences, we tend to vacillate - 





slowly beiwoen the one pole of ad- | 


miring eloquent and parsimonious 
theories which abstract from the con" 
fusion of reality a few essential char- 
acteristics, ‘and the other pole of. 
prizing above all the” very òppo- 
site: detail, concrete, particularistic 
studies” which have the quality, in 

Clifford Geertz’s words of being’ 


“thick description.’ Intellectually _ 


we are at one time ready to stand in 


awe of minds that can penetrate with ‘ 


eloquence and simplicity to the heart 


of complex matters and then, in time,- 


we seem to grow dissatisfied with 
simple clarity and develop a craving 


for knowledge that is rich and full in ~ 


detail, does not ignore the ‘unique or 
all the exceptions. It would be incor- 


rect to say that Marx, Freud, or.’ 


Keynes were lacking in detail, but it 
is significant that revisions of these 
great theorists have all been in the 


_ 20. Clifford Geertz, interpretation of Gik 


tures (New York: Basic Books, 1973). 
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direction of adding greater E 


ity and more details; thus having a.” 
leveling effect that comes from treat-. 


ing seriously all possible deviant 
cases. T 
What has happened to the eorne: 
ofmodērnization and political devel- 
opment is precisely the swing from 


_ emphasizing essentials to detailing 


all the complexities. This process of 
intellectual development has led 
some researchers to overstate the 


degree to which general formulations | 


of the basic concepts of political 


‘development have been challenged 


by all the qualifications which quite 
naturally emerge from spotlighting 
the particularities in any- parochial 
situation. 

This problem has been especially 
troublesome with respect ‘to. the 
question of the relationship of tra- 


ditional cultures of modernity. Even 


though the pioneers in the building. 
of theories about political develop- 
ment clearly stated that all political 
systems must have mixed political. 
cultures, and that no society can 
escape politically from its history, 
today we find researchers constantly 


rediscovering the wheel as they uñ- . 


cover examples of the persistence of 
traditional forms and .values- in 
modernizing societies.24 There is 


„always an element-of the parochial 


in politics because relationships of 
21. Its hard to understand how the early 


workers on problems of political development . 


could ever have been criticized, as they have, 


_ for making a too simplistic distinction be- 
tween “Modern” and “Traditional,” because - 


nearly every one of them carefully pointed to 
the blend that is always to be found. Gabriel 
A. Almond devoted an entire sub-section of 
his “Introduction” to The Politics of the De- 
veloping Areas to this problem under the sub- 


title of “The Culturally Mixed Character of . 


Political Systems,” and~I in my Politics, 
Personality and Nation-Building had a section 
devoted to this problem under the subtitle of 
“Limitations of the Dichotomous Scheme, 


' and Development as the Fusion of Old 


and New.” 
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Dower F AA sia make up 
politics; must always’ take place in a 
historical and geographical context. 


Those who ignore this elementary - 


fact can easily be overly impressed 
by what ig unique in any detailed 
examination of a particular case.. 
A’second major intellectual prob- 
lem that has afflicted theories of 
political development is related to 
the word “modernity;” it takes us 


~ from looking at the past and present 


to at least some modest forecasting 
of the future. The problem, crudely 
put, is whether the’very concept of 
modern may not be culture-bound 
according to a particular level of 
technology; and thus, once advances 
have gone beyond that technology 
we should really be speaking about 
a postmodem era. In art, for example, 
the term: modern was attached to 
what was contemporary at one par- 
ticular time, and as changes have 
taken place, it has become necessary 
to speak. of postmodern develop- 
ments. Has not something compar- 
able to this happened to the concept 


_ of modernization as‘we characterize 


what has taken place in advanced 
industrial societies as heralding the 
advent of postindustrial society? Is it 
helpful to go back to concepts that 
may have been useful to explain the 
Industrial Revolution in Europe 


when trying to describe what is 


taking place today? 

‘ Again, it is possible to point out 
that the early theorists of political 
development warned of this problem 
and wrote of how modernization had 
to be conceived of as a dynamic 


‘process for which’ there can be no 


rapa point, no final closure. This 
ct can be acknowledged, yet it is 
still possible to argue that the degree 
of change in. technology which is 
now in the process of taking place is 
oftan order of magnitude so much 


: greater than initially conceived-pos- 
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sible that there really has been a 
change in quality. If postindustrial 
society has surfaced in some parts of 
the world, does this change the way 


we should think about the moderni- 


zation process elsewhere in the 
world? 

The problem kere is not so much- 

whether or not there ħas been a pro- 


found change in the character of 


industrial societies but whether there 
‘ has been a significant change in the 
= way people exposed to industrial so- 
cieties now tend to think about their 
situation. Quite clearly. the process 
.of modernization is a psychologically 
liberating one in-which the human 
imagination finds it easier to spécu- 


late about change.” People who have > 


` become modernized do tend to have 
wider perceptions as to the possibil- 
ities of change. They can also, how- 
ever, become frustrated when the 


real world does not keep pace with - 


_ their mind’s view of what is possible. 

The -problem which arises is that 
there seems to be a growing im- 
balance inthe world between spoke- 
men and thinkers who possess what 
we might call postmodern mentali- 
. ties, and societies which -are stil] 
struggling to become modern. There 


' is, of Course, nothing wrong with 


‘having a few people who are “ahead 
of their times,” and it is good for 
~ societies in change to be challenged 
by utopian ideals. The problem, 
however, is several magnitudes 
greater: is it not possible that intel- 
lectual life in- advanced societies 


will, first, be beset with the frustra- . 
„tions of imagining that things in these - 


-countries are more advanced: than 
. they in fact may be, and second, be- 
. come increasingly irrelevant to the 


~ 22. The original study which associated 
modernizahon with “empathy” and psychic 
liberation was Daniel: Lerner’s classic, The 
Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, IL: 
The Free Press, 1958). 


~ 





“struggling to become modern? Gan’ l 
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problems of societies that are still 


postmodern man live at ease in 4. 
merely modern societies and does | 
postmodern man have much to com- 
municate to premodem societies? 

Will not the potential for frustration, 

when combined with the objective 
possibilities for increased adversary ; 
confrontation between North and 

South, not make for increased irrita- 

tion toward the Third World? It-is 

this trend which explains in large - 

part the declining sympathy for the: ‘ 
developing countries. It also brings 

us to the major problem which in the 

past was slighted but which seems 
destined to become a central form | 

for political development theory in 

the future: the problem of effective 

and tolerable authority. 


— 


AUTHORITY AND SOVEREIGNTY 


NY 
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In retrospect it is surprising that 
the classical political science con- 
cepts of authority and sovereignty _ 
did not receive more attention in the ` 
early years of the new nations. Tra- 
ditionally, in analyzing the character 
of the nation-state, political scientists ` 
spoke of little except sovereignty, ` 
legitimacy, and authority. In part, . 
this was precisely the problem: at 
that time the behavioral revolution 
was sweeping political science, and 
it would have seemed quaint and old- 
fashioned to give excessive attention 
to what were thought to be outmoded 
concepts. The new “in” concepts of . 
“system, “political socialization,” 
and. “decision-making processes’ 


-= ame t e ea 


“were thought to have superseded the. 


old ones of authority and sovereignty. 
Furthermore, it was sensed that it 
could possibly. be embarrassing to. 
dwell too explicitly on the notion of 
sovereignty when theorizing about 
entities which were not as yet effec- 
tive actors in the international sys- ` 
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tem. Only later did scholars, when 
writing about “dependency”, and ~ 
“interdependency,” raise the ques- 


tion of whether the new states were _ 


in fact capable of shielding them- 


selves from the impact of the inter-` 


national system. Indeed, a useful 
consequence of the current, and 
generally polemical debate about 
dependency is that it will force 
scholars -to think more rigorously 
about precisely what are the attrib- 
utes of true sovereignty in the 
modern world. 

Finally, the problem of creating 
effective authority in the new states 
was generally underestimated be- 
cause so much importance was at- 
tached to the presumed powers of 
nationalism. American policy was 
premised on the belief that national- 
ism had’been a major force in ending 
European colonialism, and hence it 
should be adequate to the task of 
creating effective national authority. 
What was overlooked was that the 
bonds of nationalism did not extend 
far beyond opposition to. colonial 
rule; and that with independence, 
nationalism often dissolved into 
antagonistic, ethnic differences and 
forms of factional competition. 

By refusing to treat seriously the 
problems of establishing effective 
legitimate authority, western think- 
ing about political development got 


out of step with the concerns of the 


political leaders in the new states. 
It is true that western scholars did 
turn to issues of public policy, as they 
moved beyond the phase of socio- 


logical characterizations of regimes, 


but their policy focus was quite dif- 
ferent from that of most of the na- 


tional leaders. For the leaders, policy- 


meant figuring out how to stay in 
power; in short, how to build author- 
ity. For western analysts, policy 
meant problem solving with respect 


to all the kinds of changes that would 


be necessary to materially advance 
the well- being of the peoples of the 
new states.” 

Many western scholars reacted to 
this' divergence in concérns by as- 
suming that the leaders who dis- 
counted western problem solving 
interests were essentially selfish 
men, uninterested in the fate of their 
people. Yet in many such countries 
the masses appeared to be relatively 
unconcerned about having their pre- 
sumed problems solved, while their 


. leaders often seemed to increase 


their popularity by concentrating on 
the public need for the symbols of 
authoritative leadership. In short, 
the theorists often underestimated 
not only the tolerance for authoritar- 
ian rule, but even more strikingly, 
the extent to which authoritarian 
patterns of rule seemed to be actually 
welcomed by significant segments of 
the population. 

It is true that in the late sixties 
there was some debate among Ameri- 
can political scientists as to whether 
“order” was or was not critical for 
political development.** The debate, 
however, lost touch with reality for 
two reasons. First, those who advo- 
cated the need for order failed to 
spell out precisely how it might be 
possible to achieve order in the new 
states. Second, those who attacked 
the advocates of order failed to iden- 
tify how “excessive” authority might 
have been held in check, and merely 
praised the “legitimacy” of violence 


‘and disorder. 


23. An exception to this rule was W. Howard 
Wriggins, The Rulers Imperative: Strategies 
for Political Survival in Asia and Africa (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969) which 
did treat seriously the rmmediate problem of 
leadership ın the new states. 

“24. Much of the “debate” has taken the form 
of attacks based in misreadings of Samuel P. 
Huntington, Political Order in Changing So- 


_ cletiles (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1965) 
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While this debate was taking PE 


in academic circles in the late sixties, 


~“ Congress decided that Ametican, - 


- policy in the-less developed countries 


_ should be tilted in favor‘of the poor’ 


_and the masses. In particular, Ameri- 
“can foreign ‘aid legislation required 
that everything possible should be 
_done to-expand “public participation,” 


=a goal'which sharpened the contra- 


_-diction, between the self- perceived 


i problenk of the leaders of most of 


the new states, and western thinking 


' about political development.” 
' „At present, both sides seem to be 


going off in. different directions. At 


- the level: of historical development g 
-_ the trend in the new states continues - 


` to be toward various forms of authori- 


.'tarianism, while the normative dis-. 


‘cussion in the West of how the new 
States should behave has been made 


‘even. more -idealistic by the new’ 


“American stress on human rights. 


._ Theoris ste) have still not faced up to 
the serious task of designing realistic 
ways by which the current authori- 
tarian.regimes might in practice be- 


> come more respecting ‘of human 
“ rights. In many of the new states 


. there is a distrust of the current 
American emphasis on human rights 


`~ because it seems to ignore the patent 


~ -fact that there is a legitimate need to 


build up effective authority if the 
goal of national sovereignty is to be 
obtained. The task for the theorist of 


. ‘political development thus seems to. 


. be a contradictory one: On the one 


Naa he is expected to be able to 


...” explain how authority can be strength- 


: ened; and on the other hand; he also ` 


. vis expected to explain how authority 


cari be kept in check so that human 


5. rights can be respected. 


-25, A major study of the complex relation- 


" ship between participation and development 


is Samuel P. Huntington and Joan M. Nelson, 
“No Easy Choice. Political Participation in 
Developing Countries (Cambridge: Harvard 


_ University Press, 1876). 
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Fortunately, this paradox is well ` l 


understood in classical political 
theory and the solution lies in two 
well defined areas. First, there is a, 


solution in terms of the shaping of . 
the political process: 


authority ‘is 
created out of effective political com- 
petition, and at the same. time the 


, very competition checks authority, ` 


and prevents it from becoming exces- 
sively arbitrary. There is thus a need: 


“for more. competitive politics. The © 


other solution is through recourse to 
law: authority rests ultimately on a. 


sense of law, while at the same time 


it is law that is the main source for 
protecting individuals. ' a 

~ Once the problem is stated i in these 
terms, it becomes quité clear how- 
far many of. the new states of Asia 
and Africa have to go if they are to: 


participate in political development. 


In all too many of the states there is 


` neither competitive politics nor much 
prospect in the rule of law. On the 


other hand, where competitive poli- 
tics and the rule of law have to some 
degree developed, as in India, the 


state can waver towards authoritar- 


ianism but then it can also pull back 
toward more democratip practices: 


“TAKING Aecownt OF CULTURE > 


The prescription whick we have ` 
‘just made—that -development calls , 


for law -and competitive politics —is 
obviously based on western expéri- 
ence and can be clearly faulted for 


not taking into account cultural dif-. . 
. ferences. Yet the real problem is that 


as scholars, officials, and lawmakers 


we do not know how one should go- 
about < ‘taking into. account cultural ` 
differences.” 


-In many areas of human 


affairs it is appropriate and generally 
recognized as completely legitimate | 
to ignore cultural differences. and 
apply universal ‘standards of profes- - 
sionalism. In .others it is not. Un- 
fortunately, when it comes to the 





terns make it harder for them to pro- 
duce leaders who can direct the large’ 
scale enterprises which are now the 
essence of public institutions. Each 
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| duties of ruling "ad managing gov-` 


ernments, we are especially con- 


fused. On the one hand, the respon- 
sibilities would seem to be so great ` 


as to call for the highest of profes- 


sional standards; but on the other: 
„hand, power is always seen as much 
-: too threatening to be safely given 


to those with a single-minded inter- 
est in holding office, and hence the 
traditional ideal of the amateur or 
grassroots politician, the man of the 
people—who, of course, accentuates 
the very fact of cultural differences. 

- Historically, what- is now taking 
place’ is that some countries are 
gradually escaping from the dilemma 
because their basic cultural ideals 
about authority are consistent with 
competency according to interna- 
tional standards of management and 
governing. Other countries are less 


fortunate in that their cultural pat- 
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Society i is. ra both- blessed daa 
cursed by its distinctive culture, and, 
depending upon the mix; it will have 
greater or less difficulties in becom- 
ing'an effective nation-state. 
Culture is not everything, for there. 
is always some margin for individual 
leadership. During the immediate 
postcolonial situation, the atmos- 
phere ‘of;change did allow for con- 
siderablé flexibility and individuals 
often could rise to become effective 
leaders. Today processes are becom- 
ing increasingly rigid and it is harder 
for individuals to break from their 
cultural contexts. Hence, in many 


_ parts of the world political change is 


becoming more difficult. 

-We thus have a world divided 
among states with differing degrees 
of prospects for the future. The phe- 
nomenon of political inequality for 
the’ future is, thus, just,as much a 
fact as that of economic inequality 
among nations; and it is a form of 
inequality which will be just as hard 
to eliminate. : 
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ten to twelve areas of government spending, polled since 1971, 

did the public feel that the United States was spending too . 
~much; of these, foreign aid—both economic and military— =` 
-was an easy first. i 


. : =. a 
The Limits of Public Support 
n i : a 
‘ By Burns W. ROPER | 
| 
ABSTRACT: Polls reveal that the American public's interest | 
in foreign affairs remains consistently low. In only three of © ` = 
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Burns W. Roper is Chairman of the Board of the Roper Organization. He has been 
engaged in marketing and opinion research since 1946. Mr. Roper has written a . 
“number of articles, has made frequent appearances on both radio and television, |. 7% 
and has served as an expert witness in legal cases involving consumer research om 
and public opinion. 
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HE American public has had a 
generalized ‘antigovernment 
spending attitude over many years. 
At the same time, a number of Roper 
surveys (as well as those of other 
organizations) have shown that, when 
it comes to specific government 
spending programs, the public is 
more inclined to think that we are 
spending too little on them than too 
much. Thus, the American public is 
in the somewhat anomalous position 
of favoring an overall decrease in 
government spending, but increases 
in spending for most major govern- 
ment programs. : 

Possibly the spirit of Proposition 
13 will change the pattern that has 
persisted over the years. It has 
heightened the generalized anti- 
government spending attitude. When 
a trend question about specific gov- 
ernment programs is repeated, we 
shall know whether it has turned 
people in favor of reduced spending 
for specific governmental programs 
rather than increased spending. 

Since 1971 we have periodically 
asked a question about government 
spending for -various- programs or 


problems, both doniestic and inter-. 


national; for example, spending for 
education, welfare, the military,-.or 
foreign economic aid. In our latest 
reading, the public was inclined to 


feel we were spending too little 
-rather than too much on eight of the 


twelve programs, was evenly divided 


. between too little and too much ona 


ninth program, and was inclined to 
feel we were spending too much 
rather than too little’on only three 
programs (Table 1). 

Foreign aid was not daly one ofthe 
three items that the public feels we 
are spending too much on, but it was 
an easy firstas the item we are spend- 
ing too much on. Seventeen times as 
many Americans (69%~4%) feel we 
are spending too much as feel we are 


spending too little on foreign aid; 
and, three and-a half times as many 
(69% —19%) feel we are spending too 
much as feel we are spending the 
right amount. Thus, three times as 
tany (69% —23%) feel we are spend- 
ing too much as feel we are not 
spending too much. `` 

All that can be said in a positive 
way about public attitudes towards 
foreign aid is that attitudes were 
not quite as negative at the end of 
last year.as they were five years ago, 


-when the ratio of too much foreign 


aid spending to too. little was 38 
to one. 

In December this question will be 
updated, but it is unlikely that atti- 
tudes towards foreign aid spending 
will be significantly improved, in 
view of the seven year trend and in 
view of the more recent antigovern- 
ment spending implications of Prop- 
osition 13. A more likely expectation 
is that critical attitudes towards 
foreign aid spending—as well as 
other programs—will increase. In 
fact,,a poll conducted in early Octo- 
ber for Time Magazine by Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly and White suggests there 
has been no improvement. An exact 
comparison between the Yankelovich 
figures this Octobér and our own 
figures of last December is not pos- 
sible because of differences in 
methodology and sample composi- 
tion. For example, our question has 
ae a been asked of a nation- 

e sample of people 18 and over, 
whereas Yankelovich’s sample con- 
sisted of registered voters. His poll 
as reported in Time showed 72% of 
registered voters feeling there is too 
much government spending on for- 
eign aid and only 4% thinking there 
is too little. While the difference be- 


tween our 69% from last December . 


and his 72% this October may not 
represent an actual increase in anti- 
foreign aid sentiment, it does at 
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PURUG REACTION TO’ GOVERNMENT SPENDING FOR SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 





-Turning now to the business of the country—we are faced with many problems in this couñtry,. 
“none of which can be solved easily, or Inexpensively. I'm going to name some of these prob- ` 
Jems, and for each one I'd Ilke you to tell me whether you think we're spending too much money 
- ion It, or too little money, or about the right amount. First, the space exploration program—are 
"we spending too much; too littia, or about the right amount on the space exploration program? 





a 9 ; tg l ‘Dec Dec Dec Dec Dec Oct 
. 1977 _ 197% 1975 + 1974 0 193, 1971 
l “Foreign aid: . : O l : : a a 
Too much , \' 69% | 67% 75% 73% ` 76%- 69% 
Too ittie _ oh 4% 3% 3% 4%" 2% 4% 
“> Welfare: os a 
Too much | . 58. ° 59 53 497 . 48 52 - 
Too little : 15 13 17 19. > 18 18- 
`- `The space exploration program. P. a, ee Se 
- Toomuch ` |. ` 43 46 55 56° -66 66. 
~“ Too little’ 12 ` 11 _9 7 E ‘3 : 6. 
“The military, armaments ‘and L S i pe 
defense: i l 2 i l 
„e Too much , “3 o 24, 22 27 32 32 . 34, 
=. Too little — 23 è _ 22 20 13 > 14 -.15) 
~ Solving the problems of the ; ~ 4 
big crtles: Ba i . ; f S . 
Too much ` o 15 18 ~ 20 10 10. 10 > 
Too little 7 . 42 40 37 - 48 R A o 
.t Improving and protecting the i i l Poy 
"environment: > z : - 
- “T6o much ' i ` ~ 12: . 12 nan: =: - 11 15 >. 5 
-_ Too ttle - : c+ 48 ~-.50° 48 49 .. 45 - 56 


Improving the nation's —- po Lk 
education system: © > 


Too much ate 9°. “ 8 — 9 © 9 > 
- Too little “ 54 48 . 49 48 44. 44 > | 
_ Improving public transportatlon..- fe 
-Too much . ‘ 7 ` 10 8 F at ts | 
r. Too little . _ 45. 7 42 45 47 S4. f 7 
- Dealing with drug addiction: ae à Í aa | 
Too much . a ee ee i" 739 7 § 4 : 
Too little : 54 57 . . 56 55. -570 62 a 
increasing the nation’s energy `, , i, i "i 
-2 Supply: os ae a 8 
` Too much i s í “7 T. 7 7 4 pr i 
-' Too little ' 57 59 55 52 . 88 E: 
"z Improving and ‘protecting the - = rot a ee 
nation’s-health: a, ' a a 
- Too much 6. 7 O°. #2 & soe , ‘a 
"| Too little BBL 55 57 ` 80 575 -55 
Halting the rising crime rate: - iR > Se 
Too much . feck SO Sy. DP 7 5 5. * 4. 
-TOo' little l ~ a 65 71 84 66 ` -- 62 61 
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* Not asked.in 1974. be 
_ NOTE tems are presented from largest ‘ ‘too much” percentage to smallest, not in order asked. » ` 
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the very [ease suggest that- ie . When those” a felt that. both 
has not been any dramatic turnaround ` lands of aid should be cut are added 


in public ‘opinion: since our last- to those who feel economic aid only 


‘measurement. . should be cut, we find that 60% of 


In testimony’ Rakin the Senate .-the entire public thinks we are spend- 
Foreign Relations Committee in _ ing too much on foreign economic 
September- 1975, another pollster, aid. Put another way, nearly 80% of 
Louis Harris, testified that public those who think we are spending too. 
attitudes towards foreign aid were much on foreign aid in general specif- 
negative only with respect to military ically identify economic aid as a kind 


. foreign aid; that the public actually of aid we are spending too much on. 


was in favor of economic foreignaid. It seems clear then that objections 
Two months later, to test this thesis,- to foreign aid spending are not 


_ we asked a national sample two ques- ‘focused solely on arms aid. 


tions. The first asked was whether we In addition to finding out whether 
were spending too much, the right objections to foreign aid were focused 


‘amount, or not enough on foreign aid. ‘on military aid, economic aid, or 


The second, asked.of those who'said both, we asked a third question in 
too much, was whether we should cut . which-we gave people eight state- 
back on military aid only, on eco- ments: four favorable to foreign aid, 


-nomic aid only, or on both. While a - four critical of it. People were asked 
-few more people thought military aid this question regardless of whether 


only should be cut than thought they had earlier said we were spend- 
economic aid only should be cut,the ing too much or too little on. foreign 
difference was slight indeed. More aid and regardless of whether they 
significantly, nearly two-thirds of criticized military aid or economic 
those who felt foreign aid spending aid. People were asked to tell us 


. should be.cut felt thatboth economic whether they agreed or disagreed 


and military aid should be cut with each of the eight statements. 
(Table 2). While agree/disagree statements are 


9 F ” 


TABLE 2 i 


PuBLic REACTION TO SPENDING ron FOREIGN AID 


At the present time, do you think we are spending too much money on foreign aid to other 


countries, about the right amount, or that we are not spending énough on aid to foreign | 
countries? ae 


And if “too much” ` 


_ Do you think w we should cut back on military foreign ald only, or cut back on economic foreign 


ald only, or that we should cut. back on both nillitary and economic forelgn aid? 


` Spending too much on foreign a ald ^.. 77% 
And should: , 8 
‘ Cut military only’ . po i -13 
i Cut economic oniy in `- 41 

Cut both i or‘ 49 
Don't know ! genin e A t 

Spending about right amount G y : i 14 

Not spending enough A 2 


Don't know i s+ * 6 





Don't 
L AGREE AGRES KNOW _ 
We have problems of our own here at home and should spend the 2 
money here Instead of overseas = 74% ` 16 . 10- 
Most of the economic ald we provide never gets to the people Er 3 
who need it 70% 15 15 
A lot of the economic ald we: provide goes to the wrong countries 65% 20 15 
‘Our foreign economic ald Is an important factor in maintaining- 
world peace 54%- 28 18- 
Putting money into forelgn ald is like pouring money into a-bottom- 4 
less hole 51% 36 13 
itis important that we continue foreign economic aid even if there is i 
. a cortain amount of waste and inefficiency In the program 46% 39 _ 16 
As long as we are better off than other countriés, we should share oe. <* . 7 
our wealth with them 43% 42 - 16 
The economic aid we provide has gained us valuable allies S 
through the world 36% 48 AB. 


Li 
A 


TABLE 3 


PUBLIC REACTION TO SPENDING.FOR FOREIGN-ECONOMIC AID `- 


Leaving aside military foreign ald, here are some things that have been said about our 
economic aid to foreign countries. (Card:shown respondent) For each one, would you tell me - 
if you basically agree or basically disagree? First, a lot of the economic aid we provide goes 
to the “rons countries. Do you eee agree or disagree with that? . 








NOTE. Statements are presented from largest "agree" percentage to smallest, not in order asked. 


commonly used by pollsters, they - 


produce a bias that must be taken 
into account in assessing the signifi- 
_cance of the results to such questions. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
people to agree with a statement 
_ rather than to disagree with it— what 
is known as a “yea-say” effect. This 
yea-say effect is particularly pro-_ 
nounced where people do not have - 
strong ingrained feelings. 
~ The yea-say effect may be seen in 
our question about economic aid 
{Table 3). Four of the statements 
were favorable to economic aid and 
four were critical. Yet the public 
clearly agreed with six of the eight 
statements (all four negatives and 
two of the positives), was marginally 
‘inclined to agree with a seventh and 
disagreed with only one of the eight. 
There is no precisely defined dis- 
count value to apply to an agree per- 
centage, but in my judgment, an 
agree/disagree ratio of three to two 
represents in reality an approximately 


ratio is likely to represent in fact dis-’ 


wrong countries. 


we 
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even split in public’ sentiment. 
Highér than a three to two ratio is 
likely to be in fact what it appears 
to be—greater agreement than dis- 
agreement. Less than.a three to two 


agreement with the statement. 

While this article is not intended 
as a treatise on how to evaluate re- 
search, itis necessary to appreciate 
_this yea-say bias in order to under- 
“stand people’s reasons for being oP 
posed to economic foreign aid. As I 
evaluate the results to this quéstion, 

I would say thére are four dominant 
reasons for the public’s opposition to 
economic foreign aid. One is clearly. . 
having problems of our own and the , 
belief that charity begins at home. 
Another is a feeling that the aid never 
trickles down to the truly needy, but - 
gets siphoned off by the big: shots, . 
fat cats and dictators who are not in 
need of it. Closely related is the be- 
lief that a lot of aid is sent to the 
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It is clear from locking at Table 3 
that these are the three statements 
that get the strongest agreement. 
The fourth major reason, in my judg- 
ment, that most people are opposed 


to economic foreign aid requires - 


taking into account the yea-say bias. 
The data imply thatthere is a strong 
disbelief that economic. aid has 


created valuable allies for us. To be 
sure, less than half of the public dis- , 


agreed with the statement “the eco- 
nomic aid we provide has gained us 
valuable allies throughout the world.” 
But when correction for the yea-say 
bias is taken into account, the 48% 
who disagree with that statement 
seems to me approximately as signifi- 
cant as the 65%, 70% and 74% who 
agree with the previously cited 
reasons. In fact, the rather pale en- 
dorsement of the idea that our for- 
eign economic aid has been an im- 


` portant factor in maintaining world 


peace confirms, it seems to me, the 
disbelief that our-aid has created al- 


lies, and is a major reason for op- 


-posing foreign aid. 


These data on economic versus 
military foreign aid and on the pros 
and cons of economic foreign aid are, 
of course, now three years old. In the 
intervening three years, attitudes to- 
wards military versus economic for- 
eign aid may have changed; and the 
reasons for people’s feelings about 
economic foreign aid may also have 
changed. Since, however, people’s 
opinions as to whether we'are spend- 
ing too much, about the right amount, 
or too little on foreign aid have re- 


mained rather constant in the inter- 


vening years, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the reasons for these 


‘opinions have. probably also: re- 


mained rather constant. 


To develop a public opinion. that 
is positive towards foreign aid would 


require demonstrating that foreign 


aid, in addition to what it does for 
“them,” does more for “us” than ifthe 
same money were spent at home. It 
would. also require demonstration 
that the money does get to the right 
people in the right countries and, 
further, demonstration that it has 
gained us valuable allies. 

But even if a compelling case can 
be*made .on these various counts, 
there will be still another hurdle to 
creating favorable attitudes towards 
foreign aid. That hurdle is to gain the 
American public’s attention in order 
to get across this compelling story. 
Our surveys have consistently shown 
that the public’s interest in foreign 


-affairs is ata comparatively low level 


relative to domestic concerns. Given 


_ United States involvement in a war 


or the imminent threat of war, inter- 


-est in foreign affairs can become over- 


riding. But given the kind of “peace” 
we have had since the end of the 
Vietnam-conflict, foreign affairs con- 
siderations are of a low order of 
interest. 

In fact I think a case can be made 
that while our foreign aid program 
has undoubtedly been reduced, rela- 


‘tive to GNP and the overall federal 


budget; ‘because of negative public 
attitudes towards it, at the same time 
it has probably managed to survive 
in reduced form because of the public 
apathy about foreign affairs. Given 
the lopsided negative sentiment 
about foreign aid, the program would 
probably have been killed long ago 


- if foreign affairs and hence foreign 
-aid' were a burning issue to the 


American public. 
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< ` ABSTRACT: The nature of ideology as a force behind na- -: 

, tional will and foreign policy, and the relationship of shifting- 
œ -a ideologies in the balance of power between the United States 

E ~ and the U.S.S.R. are analyzed. Historical examples are cited to ` 
illustrate ideologically inspired efforts which-have achieved: 

| ‘4% * major changes in power. Successes and failures in the strug- ` 
r” “gles for power between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
. are considered in relation to the ebb and flow of prevailing 
. ‘_ ideologies. Demoéracies’ inherent problems in marshalling 

‘+. ideology are discussed, along with the present failure of the __ 

. -` United States to exploit Soviet weakness, and the relatively- 

-> successful manipulation of ideology by the Soviets. ~. i 
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Tr herne is Executive Deerin of the Research Institute of America. He oe 
as Chairman of the International Rescue Committee and the President’s Foreign. 
Intelligence Advisory Board, and was formerly Acting Chairman of the U.S. Advi- ” 
sory Commission on International Educational and Cultural Affairs: 
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IDEOLOGY AND. POWEÑ - 


-power grows out of. the barrel 
of a gun,” ideology is the force that 
triggers that gun. Ideology is a parent 
of national will. Armament without 
will, whatever its size, is weak. 

The distinguished political scien- 


with The Center for Strategic and 
International Studies and formerly 


- . the head of the State Department’s ` 


_ Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 


“has devised a formula for the deter- - 


mination ofa nation’s standing inthe 
struggle for international power. He 
says in his book World Power As- 
sessment! that, “It is not.a magic 
` measuring rod, for many of the vari- 
A ables are not truly quantifiable. It 
| -~ _ simply provides a shorthand notation 
i or index system to‘replace words and 


fined. The formula is as follows: 
| © Po=(C+E4+M)x(S+W) 
Its terms are defined thus: 


P, = Perceived Power «. | 
- C = Critical Mass = Population 


eee eee ee 
“ay 


+ Territory 
E = Economic Capability | 
M = Military Capability 


S = Strategic Purpose 
, W = Will to Pursue National Strategy 


The veshi of that final element — 


when remorseless, 
armament, it has on occasion proved 
irresistible in its ability to overcome 
massive military power. The most 
dramatic example was the Ghandian 
nonviolent movement, which was 


able to confound and paralyze and 





finally overcome British rule. Will is, 


& 


. of course, not ideology, buta product 


n of it. 

! 1. Ray S. Cline, World Power Assessment 
i (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1977). -~ 
e 
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| °° tist, Dr. Ray Cline, now associated. 


will—is of such importance that, 
even without - 


F MAO was ‘correct i in saying that — 
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judgments once these have been de- ` 
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` THE. POWER OF IDEOLOGY 
IN HISTORY 


In our century, there’ has been 
greater ideological ferment than per- 


- haps at any other time in human his- 


tory. Ideological drives take many 
forms—from the Bolshevik forces 
who stormed the Winter Palace, to 
the Cambodians pushing toward the 


“purest” communist state on the face 


of the earth and the creation of “a 
new man” fit to live in such a state. 
The most serious and sympathetic 
student of the history of “Demo- | 
cratic Kampuchea,” Father Francois 
Ponchaud, estimates in Cambodia: 
Year Zero.that vision may have al- 


- ready cost the lives of 25 percent of 


the total population of that tragic 
country.? ` 

- A ‘similar vision of sity E 
purity—produced one of the most 


- powerful ideological weapons of the 


Twentieth Century—Mein Kampf 
—and helped fuel a succession of 
events which culminated in a world- 
wide convulsion and catastrophe. | 

Ideology has taken many forms, in- 
cluding the most traditional one, na- 
tionalism. A tiny and powerless na- 


‘tion, Finland, proved almost unbeat- 


able against the Soviet assault in 
1939. Then, in turn, motivated by the 
desire to defend their homeland, the 
Russians were emboldened to stand 
off the ‘most powerful military force 
the world had‘then known: 
Throughout . history, religious 
faiths have provided fuel for dramatic 
political ‘and military movements. 


‘Religion is by no means absent from ' 
' today’s struggle for power, but three 


secular creeds have profoundly 
weakened the political power pre- 
viously exercised by religion. Karl 
Marx; with -his view of economic 


_2,. Francois Ponchaud, Cambodia Year Zero, 
trans. Nancy Amphoux (New York: Holt, Rine- . 
hart and Winston, 1978). 
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man, Charles Darwin, with his cón- Minister Vyacheslav Molotov’s ob- 
ception of evolutionary man, and in serving after he signed ‘the agree- 
some ways most of all, Sigmund ment; “Fascism is a matter-of taste.” 
- Freud, with his dark view of driven Orthodox ideologies do not permit 
man,-eontributed to the clouding of the luxury of such moral latitude. 
theological ‘clarities which had long Hitler’s assault on Russia in 194] 
characterized the struggles for power and the exigencies which moved the 
in. Europe and the Americas. Al- Allies to welcome Stalin’s participa- 
though these currents weakened tion restored something of the earlier 
existing organized. religious insti- clarity. But never again was the So- 
- tutions, the need for belief-has not viet Union to enjoy its previous 
been reduced significantly. Marxist- purity of ideology, though its vision 
Leninism, in particular, prospered ofthe end of poverty, the equality of 
because of the need to believe among man, and the crusade against the im-- 
many who had lost their old faiths. _perialist exploiters would continue, 
l = even during the days of the Cold War, 
Early Soviet uses of ideology. to give the Soviets an edge in the 
a : sos worldwide struggle for ideological 
Speaking the language of scien- supremacy.- That edge essentially 
tific socialism, dialetical material- came to an end on October 23,.1956 
ism became the new theology assur- on the streets of Budapest. - 
ing that the meek would inherit the 
earth (this time on earth). It was as- ey E 
siduously cultivated by the Kremlin - PEACE AS IDEOLOGY: 
and eagerly’ absorbed by legions ` THE COLD WAR 


throughout the world. Pacifism as ideology has also 
On an intellectual plane, perhaps played a vital role in our century. 

the single most potent piece of litera- The Oxford Movement, which h origi- 

ture which attracted adherents tothe nated in England in the mid-Thirties, 

i international drive for communist” quickly spread through the West. It 
power was John Strachey s The Com- _ was joined in this country by power- 
ing Struggle for Power.® It'was as ful American isolationism, an ideol- 
clear-cut and persuasive in its vision ogy based upon a false sense of secu- 

- ofa world engaged in terminal struggle rity that two ogeans would shield us 
between communism and fascism— fror the evil already in motion in 
with the moderates ground up be- Europe and Asia. Even the onset of 
tween the.two—as any orthodoxy as- European war did not. resolve the 
serting the inevitability ofheaven or conflict between the America First 
hell. It not only served the same ‘ Committee on the one side, and the 
function but provided the-implicit Committee to Defend America by 
promise of redemption—if only be- Aiding the Allies on the other. Only 
lievers believed sufficiently and if Pearl Harbor ended that debate. Na- 
only a sufficient number of believers tional survival not only ended the’ 
served the cause virtuously. - argument but generated a nationalist 

But two events dealt a mortal piov ideology which was needed to over-. ° 
to the simplicity of thatideology:the come totalitarian enemies. m 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in More should be said about the. 
August 1939, and U.S.S.R. Foreign tenacious character.of pacifism dur # 
' 3. John Strachey, The Coming Struggle for ing the last forty years. There are, in: 

Power (New ‘York: Covici-Friede,. 1934). . fact, few real pacifists. But those few: 
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are simply the cutting edge of some- 
thing very much larger; the peace 
movement. Peace, as an ideology, in 
its twentieth century setting had not 


‘been equaled at any previous time in 


history. The .Soviet Union well 
understood this, and saw early the 
utility of having its adherents and 


- sympathizers throughout the world 


participate, time and again, in large 
peace-propaganda conferences. The 
most celebrated of these, the Stock- 
holm Peace Conference in 1950, was 


the Soviet Union’s major ideological - 


effort to blunt anti-Soviet feeling 
which raged in the United States fol- 
lowing thé annexation of the Central 
European states, the “suicide” - of 
Jan Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, the 
attempted takeover of Iran, the civil 
war for communist control of Greece, 
and the revelation of the vast NKVD 
espionage effort throughout the 
western world. These actions had 
created a storm of protest in’ the 
United States which cut across the 
normal political divisions ‘and’ in 
1948 a third party was formed with 
the substantial help of the commu- 
nist party. Their candidate was 
Henry Wallace. Wallace had. one 
basic plank in his platform: Peace. 


One political scientist captured the - 


essence of the entire ideology— 
“peace by incantation.” 

But a succession of shattering 
world events made it impossible for 


the peace movement to prevail: the- 


blockade of Berlin, the victory of the 
Chinese communists in Asia, the in- 
vasion by North Korea of South Ko- 
rea, and American’s entry in that war. 


Joe MCCARTHY: 
MASTER OF IDEOLOGY 


Yet, the war both sharpened one 
deep current of American ideology 
and reinvigorated opponents of that 
ideology. Joseph McCarthy suc- 


Gai 
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ceeded beyond-all others in ham- 
mering outa clear, urgent, and primi- 
tive ideology from the complex and 
varied aspects of anticommunism. It 
is of little importance whether or not 
McCarthy believed his formulation, 
or when he came to that belief. In 
the 1947 election which brought him 
to the United States Senate, he could 
hardly have been less concerned about 
communism. Had he not sought and 
readily accepted the explicit sup- 
port of the Wisconsin state com- 
munist party and its captive, the 
state CIO, McCarthy would not have 
won the primary which ended the 
career of one of the most tenacious 
and authentic anticommunist Sena- 
tors: Robert M. LaFollette. 

To the communist party, LaFollette 
was anathema, and Joe McCarthy 
quite happily made common cause 
with them against “Senator Bob.” In 
fact, it- wasn’t until 1950, in his 
celebrated speech in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, that McCarthy was to hit 
anticommunist pay dirt and make it 
evident that he understood the pol- 
itics of ideology better than most 
political scientists. . 

Ideology, if it is to be effective, 
must be simple, must rest on faith, 
and must identify an enemy as clearly 
and indisputably malign. Thus, con- 
spiracy and betrayal were the two 
central ingredients in McCarthy's 
anti-Red crusade. It generated suf- 
ficient appeal and believability so 
that, at its peak, McCarthy was able 
to‘take the floor of the Senate and, 
in a celebrated nine-hour speech, 
weave a fabric of random fact, mas- 
sive half-truth and falsehood into a 
charge that General George C. Mar- 
shall -was an arch-villain and that 


. General Dwight D. Eisenhower was 


his chief coconspirator.* But is must 


4. Joseph McCarthy, America’s Retreat 
From Victory (Old Greenwich, CT: Devin- 


Adair, 1955). 
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also be said that McCarthy and his McCarthy was ‘still rer to nainen - 
methods created so significant a re- his grasp of center stage, candidate ~- 
_vulsion as to confer respectabilityon Dwight D. Eisenhower promised-to-. >. 
“all those accused, accurately or go to Korea personally, if that was -` ` 
: ` falsely, of being pro-Soviet. needed, to end the war. The General 
Although -ideological passions was voted into the White House and, 
“n were great during the McCarthy almost as quickly, ended the war. 
_* ‘years, no time in American life bet- The hunger for peace had prevailed 
> ter illustrates how difficult it is for over the fear of the Red menace. 
democracy to formulate, retain, orin © Peace'as an ideology is particularly 
_any other way be served by-anideol- American, and it has time and again 
“ogy for more than brief periods of undercut our ability to see the exist- - 
“time, in the continuing struggle for ence or extent of external danger, ex- 
“the balarice of power. While the Mc- cept in the face of unavoidable war. 
Carthy movement and many of its? Another ideological current, how- - 
+ opponents perceived the struggle for ever, ‘continued to affect some’ as- 
_ power in the simplistic terms re- pects of United States policy, at least 
quired to engage passion, a majority until the aborted revolution in Buda- 
+ of America was splitina dozen other pest. Soviet aggressions were too . 
directions. In a remarkably short recent and blatant to be altogether - 
` _ period of time, the dissension gener- ignored. The Cold War was Amer- |’ 
-ated by the McCarthy debate was_ica’s response, and a-roll-back of So- 
dissipated. i ‘ viet power a vaguely nourished hope. 


N 





DOUBT AND THE KOREAN WAR TRE PRE-BUDAPEST ILLUSIONS 


From the -very beginning, the =` The trauma of the Korean war `, 
United States involvement in Korea changed the nature ‘of the American 
failed to generate an American iden- response to the Soviet Union. The | 
- tification. Harry Truman sensed this, ‘change involved: an ambitious pro- 
. even as. he resisted the early advice gram of anticommunist broadcasts to 
“of his inner council to abstain-from the Soviet world accompanied by a 
‘participation. To.strengthen his “modestly increased: effort” in the 
_ hand, he saw the necessity of in- United States to assure continuing 
+ «volving at least the cosmetic pres- strategic superiority. Especially after 
` ence of the United Nations. The the Soviet Union exploded the first 
.Soviet absence from the Security -hydrogen bomb in 1953, the ideolog- 
Council (a fortuitous coincidence) ical assertions of American virtue ae 
avoided their otherwise certain veto.- increased in intensity. The purpose œ ` 
_., But Truman also sensed a progres- ‘was explicit, if somewhat naive. It 
` sive and rising American antipathy was formalized as the’ doctrine of 
to war. (Officially this event was. containment: the notion was that an 
never labeled “war;” it was a “police adequate mix of U.S. military power, 
action.”) The-longer, the American efforts to revive and unify Europe, . 
involvement, the less was the public -and heavy emphasis on broadcasts to 
_ able to see with any clarity what es- the Soviet Union and’ the Central - 
©- sential American purpose was being European states by the’ Voice ae ` 
served in Korea. Truman’s popularity America and what was then called’ a 
polls dropped month by month: The Radio Liberation, could accom: . 
desire for am end to the war—any polish the object of holding the So- - 
. end—was growing. Even though viet empire behind the lines already je 
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won by. icin Indeed, Gene Ken- 
nan, who authored the dòctrinė of 
containment, asserted an eventual 
larger promise at the end of the rain- 

bow. A sufficiently patient applica- 


_ tion of the programs which made up 


the containment policy, it was said, 


would inevitably introduce into So- ` 


viet life. tensions and differences 
which would bring about an ultimate 


. liberalization and demilitarization 


of the Krémlin’s thrust. 

‘To the extent that the Marshall 
Plan and other aid programs brought 
a prostrate and., vulnerable Europe 


back to its feet, the struggle for the- 


balance of power was successful. The 
formation of a U.S.-European mili- 
tary force within NATO to assure the 
existing frontiers was an- essential 


` counterpart. The belief, however, 


that a consistent application of these 


` methods alone would force a modi- 


fication of Soviet drive proved sheer 
fancy. The irony is that the eruption 
of Hungary—when for a’ period of 
days, students, workers, and defect- 
ing militia literally compelled the 
withdrawal of Soviet tanks and troops 
from much of Hungary —had the ul- 


timate effect of changing U.S. policy - 


more radically than that of the So- 


viet Union. 


aman 


DISILLUSION AND FATIGUE 


With the repression of the Hungar- 
ian revolution, the dream of rolling 


back Soviet power was punctured, as - 


were the romantic expectations un- 
derlying America’s propaganda war. 
If there is any evidence that the So- 
viet Union felt guilt as a result of its 
ruthless recapture of Hungary; that 
evidence is elusive. But there is no 
question of American guilt that its 
broadcasts aimed at Central Europe 
had fueled expectations of American 
help which America proved unable 
or unwilling to give. Our voice had 


proyed hollow, our conscience was 


“ 


heao our illusions were ended: Lit- 


tle by little; the edge was taken off 


the’ continuing broadcasts of Radio 


- Free Europe, and “Radio Liberation” 


became -“Radio Liberty.” The frag- 
mentation ofthe Soviet world in Eu- - 
rope was no longer sought. The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
had each learned a lesson for the 
next time. 

The next time came in 1968, when 
the: ‘Prague Spring in Gzechoslovakia, 
mild as it was, led the Soviet Union 
to send in thousands of tanks and 
ample collateral power. lest another 
Budapest develop. But the lesson 
learned by the West was even more 
striking. When Budapest had re- 
volted, thousands of students, charity 
workers, teachers, and all manner of 
concerned human beings from Eng- 
land and the countries of Europe had 
made their way on foot, by car, or by 
truck to be.of help to the Freedom 
Fighters of Hungary. When Prague 
erupted, hardly a soul from the West 
even attempted to cross the briefly 
open frontiers of Czechoslovakia. It 


= was crystal clear that the Czechs 


were alone. 

Western inaction was, in fact, SO 
total as to enable Brezhnev shortly 
thereafter to announce his extraor- 
dinary doctrine which asserted that 
the Soviet Union is free to use its 
power whenever and wherever its 


- interests are threatened -in Europe. 


No.longer did the Soviet Union feel 
constrained to confine its assertion of 
power to the client “Socialist” states. 


_ The zone of Soviet latitude now 


stretched far beyond Europe; The 
policy of containment was buried. 


INDO-CHINA: TESTING OF WILL 


As'‘all this ‘was happening in Eu- 


rope, a revolution against French co- 


lonialism came to-an end in Indo-- 
China. The succession of steps from 
noninvolvemenit, to economic aid, to 
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military aid, to an American military 
presence, to full-scale American in- 
.volvement need not be retraveled. 
But what does need to be extracted 
from this sequence is the ideological 
. aspect. Even as America fought, there 
was an absence of a reinforcing 
American ideology.’ No parades 
cheered the half-million American 
troops who left for Vietnam. No pa- 
rades greeted their return. If there 
was a purpose to the war, and de- 
bate over that purpose raged for 


_. years, the purpose proved to be little 


‘more than the last gasp of defunct 
anticommunist and containment 
ideologies. ‘ 

The absence of an ideological con- 
viction persuasive to the American 


people was obvious when Lyndon 


. Johnson edged the presence of Amer- 
ican soldiers to their peak number. 
The Korean war,.unpopular as it was, 
‘enjoyed sufficient American belief to 
make possible the federal govern- 


ment’s use of-a number of wartime. 


‘measures involving the homefront. 
But Lyndon Johnson knew his Amer- 
-ica well, and though he felt com- 
pelled to fight in Vietnam, he was’ 
. equally certain that he could not turn 
- to the American people for participa- 
tion or’sacrifice. The American econ- 
omy has not yet recovered from the 
‘decision to fight a major war while 
sheltering the American people from 
any costs or consequences to their 
standard of living or daily comforts. 


END OF IDEOLOGY:., ' 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRUST 


From 1965 on; each successive 
year’s Harris poll has shown that the 


American people registered a lower 


and lower vote of confidence in their 
. major institutions. In 1965, more than 
half of all Americans registered high 
_confidence in the leaders of more than 
half‘of the central instruments, pro- 
fessions, and areas of power in Amer- 





ican life. Only three years later, one 


institution out of sixteen- retained 


the high confidence of the American 
people: medicine. By 1971, medicine 


bit the dust and joined organized re- ` 


ligion, psychiatry, the military, busi- 


ness, science, the Congress, the Ex- 


- ecutive Branch, organized labor, ed- 
‘ucation, and advertising. A society. 


with little confidence in its institu- 
tions reflects its lack of ideology: In- 
escapably, it also lacks will. 

= With the loss of American will, 
even the most benign of efforts over- 
seas began to dwindle. Foreign aid, 


-once enthusiastically believed in and 


generally supported, became a nui- 


_sance, funded in lesser amount with 


each passing year. The American 
conviction that more than any other 


nation it knew. how to manage, how 


to get things done, how to help the 
world organize toward prosperity in 
the American image, has in recent 
years shifted nearly 180 degrees. Ja- 
pan and Germany have become the 
innovators as America’s ability to 


‘produce and export withers. A rising 
adverse balance of trade has ampli- ` 


fied our self-doubt, and the decline 
in the value of the dollar is undeni- 
able evidence that every other major 
industrial nation in the world has 
doubts about us at ae as large as 
our Own. 


- HUNGER FOR BELIEF 


The need to believe, however, con- 


, tinues. Jimmy Carter’s presidential 


victory is tribute to his repetition of 


one theme: the restoration of conf-, 


dence and belief. Evidence of a con- 
tinuing hunger for belief, any belief, 
exists in the succession of move- 


ments in the United States which / 


have mushroomed during the last ten’ 
years. The revolt against work is a 
national phenomenon, though the 
movement which articulated the 
philosophy that there is a higher pur- 
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pose than work grows daily smaller, 
more bizarre. The bible of that higher 
calling, The Greening of America,’ 


already gathers dust on its callow 


pages. Zen, encounter movements, 
Hare Krishna, EST, and Scientology 
evidence the need to believe at least 
as much“as accommodating credu- 
lity. But these, even at their very peak, 
have been at the fringes of American 
life. Atthe core, the enormous growth 
of the pentecostal churches manifests 
the hunger for faith—simple, rigid, 

pure—while the major religions 


- have been secularizing their activi- 


ties in varying degrees. 


THE CHRONIC SOVIET PROBLEMS 


Fortunately for the Western world, 
the Soviet Union has had its own 
problems, and some of them are mas- 
sive. No socialist state organized on 
the Soviet model has yet demon- 
strated that it can meet the food needs 
of its own people. Few Americans 
have the vaguest idea that Czarist . 
Russia was an exporter of food. Sta- 


lin’s, Malenkov’s, Bulganin’s, Khrush-. 


chev’ s, and Brezhnev’s Russia have 
all been net importers of food. In 
order to assure Soviet supremacy in 
the world contest for power, the So- 
viet Union’s scientific and techno- 


- logical elite and a major portion of 


its national resources have been re- 
morselessly applied to the priorities 
of scientific and military strength. But 


-the citizen sees nothing of this com- 


petence in his everyday life. His © 
shops are empty more often than they 


` are full. His goods are shoddy more 


often than- they are durable. His 
houses fall apart even as they are be- 
ing completed. His government, 
meanwhile, in its response to the 
Western questions’ about human 
rights, emphasizes that only in the 
Soviet Union are the basic economic 


5. Charles A. Riech, The Greening of Amer- 


ica (Des Plaines, IL: Bantam Books, 197]). 


ae of the people assured: health, 
housing, food, and employment. 

- Provision for the health of the Rus- 
sian people is certainly adequate and 
very possibly good. Employment is 
assured, at least for the faithful, but 
it has the character of the absence 
of unemployment in prison. Housing 
remains chronically deficient in 
quantity and quality. And discontent 
against the silenced voice is wide- 


spread. Almost from the moment of 


the signing of the human rights pro- 
visions in the Helsinki Agreement, 


-the U.S.S.R. began a relentless cam- 


paign to assure that this would not 
be misunderstood by the Russian 
people as permitting dissent. The 
knock on the door in the middle of 
the night of Stalin’s time is gone. So 
too the disappearances, the execu- 
tions, the harsher aspects of Gulag 
Archepelego. But forced labor, penal 
incarceration in psychiatric centers, 
and exile in Siberia continue. 

The extent to which the Soviet 
Union has failed to meet even the 
human rights in which it says the 
United States is deficient, is of at least 
latent importance in the struggle for 
power. The following observations 
by two distinguished journalists de- 
scribe vividly the actuality of Soviet 
practice. 

In a major piece in The New York 
Times Magazine, “Silent Fall,” the 
Times correspondent in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Malcolm Brown, concluded 
_that, “Throughout Eastern Europe, 
the year that opened with a cry for 
more freedom is -ending „with the 
crushing of the dissidents’ hopes.” 
He continued, “The telephones that 
once gave voice to anger and hope 


. are disconnected now, behind what 


may still be justly called the Iron 
Curtain, or do not answer when you 
call. The thousands of people in East- 
ern Europe and-the Soviet Union 
who, only a few months ago, were 


` eager to speak and write in the open 
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have vdan into šilencg. Dour, 
remain closed when yòu ring, except 
' for the tiny spy holes in which eyes 
. flicker like the eyes of animals gone 
na ground.” . ` 

. The Senior Editor of The N ew York 
Times, John Oakes, in a column de- 


- Voted to the protection of economic 


-, “rights in the Soviet world, quoted a 
_ Czech intellectual: “If you’re a writer 
^ and known dissident, you aré forbid- | 
“den to publish; if a professor, youre 
- forbidden to teach;, if an artist, you 
‘are forbidden to perform. p -Then how 


„ ~- do you live? he was asked. “Well; in- 


ef 
$ 
F 


-a socialist society, you have to havea’ 
-job. If you don’t, you're a parasite 


- and ‘parasites are’ sentenced to jail, 


often for. many months. So scholars , 
‘ become stokers, writers turn: into 


k window washiers, professors arė jahi- 


- tors.” “Czechoslovakia, ”. he added 
with a half smile, “is in fact the only 


| _ county] know of that’s so rich in tal- 


‘ent it can afford to let surgeons work 
-as.‘porters—if they have the wrong. 
poled philosophy.” 


7’. Because of our embarrassed past ef- 


. fort to sow discontent within the So- 


_«, viet Union andthe Soviet bloc during 
< the Cold War period, and the ever- 


Cal 


-present allure of peace, there is” 
Clearly official American reticence to 
exploit certain areas of deep dissatis- 
. faction today within the bloc. There 
-- has been a gradual loss of attraction 
..for both the’ Soviet and American 
7 models of society in much. of the 
~ developing world, though there is 
a.continuing appeal of ideas which 


"are associated with America—free- 
dom of expression, popular culture, S 


` a consumer s economy, and the vague 


b? 


i ‘nal of constitutional Boyer 
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-BALANCE TILTING TOWARD.’ 


SOVIETS Ea 


The Soviet Union: has under- 


stood far better than has the United `- 


: - States that a new (and very old) ide- 
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ology has EE both a soo. 
naive idealism- and the old -‘Marxist- *. 

Leninist false promise. of ‘equality, +- 
and plenty. The new ideology, once,’ 2 
again, is nationalism. Nowhere is 


this more evident than in the remark- 


»ably harsh-and surprising full-scale 

war which rages between communist’ 
Vietnam and communist Cambodia. - 
In Canada, national rediscovery has ` 


given way to rising-xenophobia and 


its concomitant painful fissures, as ` -` 
evidenced by the Quebec separatist _ 
movement. Tribalism, which is still: 


the fundamental adhesive of the peo- 
ples in black Africa, exists beneath 
an overlay of nationhood: which -is 


often as rabid as it is turbulent.and 


impermanent. At the meeting of the 


- Organization of African States a year |. 
ago, immediately after Great Britain <; 


refused an invitation to Uganda’s Idi 
Amin to attend the Silver- Jubilee 
ceremonies; Amin was the only head 


of state who on entering the meeting 
hall in Libreville received a stand- 


ing ovation- from all his African ` — . 


counterparts. 
We also witness another extraor- 
dinary phenomerion i in Africa. As the 


conscience of the Western: world is . 


troubled by the racist policies of the 


‘two ‘remaining: white supremacist, 


governments in Africa, there are ten 
times as-many blacks who have fled 
the cruelties of their own black gov- 
ernments as refugees than all the 


blacks who have fled South Africa’ i 


and Rhodesia. , 


As the least stable and most iident z 
stage on which- nationalism is.ad-.. 


vancing, Africa -is_ also the area in 


which the Soviet Union and its Cu: - 
ave accomplished the’ ` ' 


ban satraps 
most profound shift in the balance of 


power, It is clear that: however: - 
_troubled both the United States and. , 
the Soviet Union have been; how-. 
ever unclear and unmagnetic their - 


ideologies have become; the Soviet 


Union has retained a clearer, sensè ` 
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of its purpose, a sharper sensé of its 


geographic objectives, and the most» 


tenacious sensé of its geopolitical 
goals: The military balance between 
the two’ countries’ is ‘vastly. altered. 


The strategic balance is in doubt and ` 


within five years, at the most, clear 
Soviet superiority is likely. l 


_ One truly serviceable instrument ° 
which remains in the arsenal of So-- 


viet ideology is its support of “w 


- of national liberation,” an additional 
bit of evidence that it correctly un- . 


' derstands the ideological importance 


of present-day nationalism. In the. 


-“game of nations” which is called 
clandestine and covert intelligence, 


: the United States greatly restrained 


its own reach. Indeed, it is the only 
major power which has done so, even’ 
as the Soviet Union continues to en- 
large its espionage functions and its 
capacity for subversive warfare: 


w 


IDEOLOGY AND DEMOCRACY 


But the picture- naed further ad- 
justment. Democracy traditionally 
offers very poor ground for evangeli- 
cal ideology. That is not only the na- 
ture of a free ‘and diverse society, 
but ig at the heart of the commercial 
state. Materialism has long been the 
_ durable counterpoint to the succes- 
. sion of faiths we have followed. The 
faiths have declined; the materialism 
has grown. 

Yet, we are not quite bereft of de 
ology. If one bit of evidence were 
needed that the pilot light ‘of a 
uniquely American flame still con- 
tinues to burn, it is the overwhelm- 


ing acclamation with which _Ameri-. 


cans greeted the Carter emphasis on 


~ human rights. Human rights do mat- 


‘ter deeply to the American people. 
No leader has yet harnessed that 
force of continuing belief to action 
sufficient to arrest the further erosion 
of those rights throughout the world., 

On the a scene that convic- 
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“tion “still holds a very large noteatiel | 


for us. We have only to ask; what do 
people flee from and where do they 
flee? The world of our adversaries is 


-a cage designed to minimize the de- 


fections. But month in and month out 
there: are thousands who risk their 
lives to escape. Wherever people 
flee in the world, there is one first 


choice ‘they articulate if they are. 
ars ‘given one at all. It is to the United 


States that they wish to go. When 
someone defects from the United 
States, -or Great Britain, or Germany, 
Canada, France, or Austria, the inci- 
dent'is so rare that it has the char- 
acteristic of news. A thousand peo- 


ple a month swim for twelve hours 


across the swift tides which separate 
mainland China from Hong Kong— 
evenas Chinese helicopters maintain 
constant air surveillance and British 
patrol boats. seek to head them off 


_ and return them to. their homeland 


before they reach shore—where 
British courtesy generally permits 
them to remäin. Where, except in 
Hong Kong, does one find in any of the 
media a news story of something so 
heroic but so commonplace? The 
commonplace does not make news. 

But this commonplace occurrence 
enacted daily across a dozen totali- 
tarian frontiers tells us something of 


‘the powder-keg on which our adver- 
-saries sit, as well as how tenuous may 


be the growing power they have so 
consistently pursued. Americans 
may be confused about what we 
have that is so compelling to others, 
but ‘those who do not have it re- 
tain a clear sense of that -which is 
of substantive value in the United 
States. 

Ideology as an instrument in the 
struggle for power is uniquely dis- 
advantageous to democracies. By def- 
inition, a democracy is open to many 
ideologies. It is equally clear that an 
ideology is.closed to other contradic- 
tory or competing alternatives. Ef- 
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fective ideology~must be easy to 
learn, to simplify, to communicate, 
to sloganize and to use as the 
lever for popular action. There is 
a popular urge that things be simpli- 
fied while, at the same time, an 
. awareness of national realities ren- 
ders such simplification impossible. 
_ There is another disadvantage, a fun- 
damental one: democracy is’structure 
and process. Its vitality is in pro- 
_ portion to its ability to adapt; to 
> change, and grow. Processes are anti- 
thetical, by definition, to ideology, 
which is'an idea accepted as pro- 
_ foundly true, of unchanging value, 
and not susceptible to modification. 
‘In fact, to the extent that Americans 
- have been served consistently by the 
reinforcement of any. ideology, that ` 
ideology is pragmatism, and its per- 
sistent presence is evident wherever 
-one looks in dur political life and 
daily practice. ` 


PRAGMATISM IS THE PERSISTENT 
AMERICAN IDEOLOGY 


The pragmatism which. our insti- 

_ tutions reflect and our actions mani- 
fest provides democracy ’s alternative 

` _ to “true belief.” Pragmatism comes 
from a Greek work meaning “that 
which works.” Yet the man who 
coined the term, the great American 
logician, Charles Sanders ‘Peirce 
(1839-1914), meant something much 
more than the merely practical. He 
meant a view of the very nature of 
“truth” and “reality” at their bases, 
one that is deeply ingrained in the 
American psyche. His “pragmatic” 
maxim captures it in two tricky sen- 
tences: “Consider what effects that 
might’ conceivably have practical — 
bearings, we conceive the object of 
our conception to have. Then, our 
conception of these effects is the 
whole of our conception of the ob- 
ject.” Thus, we enjoy the strength 
of diversity and the flexibility of ` 
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judgment by consequence, not judg- 
ment by fixed principles. re 

Our philosophy requires that we 
think our way through crises. Indeed, 
the emphasis on “consequences” 
may explain the particular vulner- 
ability of democratic societies to the 
perennial promises of peace and co- 
existence. The very nature of our 
guiding ideology is reactive, to keep 
and embrace all points of view until 
and unless demonstrable truth 
emerges or until flexibility is no 
longer rationally acceptable. That's 
why we are always late. ; 

In the effects that ideology has on` 
the balance of power, it may well be 
that the single most decisive element . 
is the fact that totalitarian ideological 
‘clarity and the absence of the neces- _ 
sity for popular consent permit, even > 
encourage, consideration of a “first 
strike” option. No society which is 
based on open debate, tria] and-er- E 
ror, and the pragmatist’s emphasis ` 
on consequences, can even indulge 
in the most marginal consideration . 
of the asserted advantages of such a 
strategic option.’ 

By definition, then, our historic 
power posture throughout this cen- 
tury has been defensive. The totali- 
tarian’s concept has been offensive. 
Even at the peak of Cold War ideo- 
logical ferver, defensive containment 
was the objective. Thus, we have not 


-exploited Soviet weakness, whether 


economic weakness.as in agriculture | 
and advanced civilian technology, or - 
political as in the barely suppressed 
national and ethnic strivings which 
lie just beneath the surface, not only 
in Central Europe but in a number 
of the Soviet republics which com- 
prise the’ U.S.S.R. 
_ In short, ideology in a» Seana 
nation, even as it is engaged in the 
struggle for power, is-not an instru- 
ment likely to be singularly helpful to 
our geopolitical purposes over any 
extended period of time. 
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Human Rights: Legitimizing a Recént Concept 
i By ELAINE PAGELS 


1 
‘ 


ABSTRACT: The concept. of human rights, its origin and 


applicability, is traced from ancient time to the present to 


illustrate the evolution of the conceptualization. While the 
idea that every human being has rights to be recognized is 
shown to be a fairly recent one, dating from,the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries, it is also shown that elements can, 


be selected from faditional cultures, to legitimizé and ppor 
pone human rights policies. 


Elaine Pagels recetved her PhD from Harvard and is Professor and Chairman of 

- the Department of Religion at Barnard College, Columbia University. She ts cur- 

rently on leave, having received grants from the Rockefeller and Guggenheim 

Foundations, to do research for a book, Politics.and Religion: The Origins of 

Christianity. ‘She is also the author of The Johannine-Gospel, the Gnostic Paul, and 
numerous articles on the history of Christianity. 
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This article will appear in a volume published jointly by the Aspen Institute and Oceana 
' Publishers in 1979 
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A dvocates of human rights policy 


human rights but also that these rights 
- have universal applicability. What—- 
‘if? anything—justifies this- claim? 
_.This question is motivated, at least 


“in part, by the suggestion that advo- 


cates of human rights,are attempting 
‘to.impose Western values on other 
"peoples. ‘Abraham Sirkin states that 
-a human rights policy ‘especially one 
initiated by the United States, “is 
- bound to carry with it overtones of 
_ moral arrogance.” 1 

_ Some advocates make extravagant 
` claims’for the policy. The book pre- 


wa $ pared for World Law Day, Interna- 


' “tional Legal Protections for Human 
E Rights, opens with these words: 
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“The idea of the inalienable rights 
"of the human being was often articu- 
lated by poets, philosophers, and 
., politicians in antiquity.” This grandi- 
_.ose—and vague—statement is fol- 
- lowed by a single specific example, 


» which reads: ` 
“When Antigone, in Sode S 


° M written 422 B.C., says to King Creon, ‘all 


“your strength is ‘weakness itself against 


= the immortal, unrecorded laws of God,’ 


.- she invokes the, higher law, the natural 
"rights of man? - ; 


One could say that she aie speaks 
‘for the rights of women. Antigone 


_ Speaks of the divine “laws of God,” 


>not “natural law”; furthermore, the 
_ divine laws’ she invokes concern 
— blood loyalty among family mem- ` 
bers, not-“human rights”: in some 
general and universal sense. To a 


. historian, the example proves little; 
, if anything, for the idea of human 


. “Elements of a United States Human 
Rights Strategy,” p. 13. Delivered at workshop 
on “Intemationalizahon of Human Rights,” 


. “Aug: 15-19, 1977. Aspen, Colorado.- 


a2: International Legal Protections for 
Human Rights, Washington, D.C. World Peace 


“Through” Law Center, p. 17. Published for 


Woild. Law Day, August 21, 1977. ù 
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` rights. More accurate is. Condorcet’s l 
‘claim not only that there are. observation that “the notion of human. -~ 


rights was absent from the legal.con- 
ceptions of the Romans and Greeks; 


this seems to hold equally of the Pi 
Jewish, Chinese, and all òther ańcient ` 


civilizations that have since come to. 


light. The domination of this ideal | 
has been the exception ‘rather than _ 


the rule, even in the recent history- 
of the West" 

_ Another recent book, Great Ex- 
pressions of Human’ Rights, edited `- 
- by R, M. Maclver, contains many ~ 
elements from different cultures.: 


Those written before the 17th cen- | 
tury, however, have nothing to dow 


with human rights understood in 


` contemporary terms; that is, the idea 


that the individual has rights, ‘claims 
upon society, or against society; that . 
these rights, which society must 
. recognize, on which it is obliged-:to 
act, are intrinsic to human beings. 
Much more.common and far more 
universal, in historical and geo- 
graphical terms, is the opposite idea: 


that society confers upon its members - 


whatever rights, privileges, or ex- 
emptions they enjoy. According to 
this pattern, ultimate value derives 
from the social order. In traditional 
societies, Eastern and. Western, the 
sociopolitical order is understood to 
reflect the universal, inviolable di- 
‘ vine order. Its leaders therefore rule 
by divine right: they can make claims 
on any members of the society, but 
no ordinary individual has any claim 


on them. Correlated’ with this is the 


conviction that social hierarchy, and 


whatever rights it conveys (or-with-. 


holds), also are rooted in the Savane 
universal order. 


Some have suggested that thie idea, E 


3. Cited by. isaiah Berlin, ın “Two Consepta a 
of Liberty,” in Four Essays on Liberty (Oxford : 
- University Press, 1969) p., 129..1 am grateful - ” 
to Judge Charles E. Wyżanskı for bringing this = 
- reference to my attention. ` 
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ensures, for example, certain legal. of Australia, Africa, North and South 
E protections against -mutilation and America; tribal hierarchy and tribal 
: torture. But they fail to adknowledge’ custom are understood to be sanc- 
that these exemptions applied only. tianed: by the divine order or nature. 
: to aristocrats: lower class people and ‘They “allow no recourse. for the - 
slaves had no such exemptions. The ‘ individual—or individual “rights” — 
structure of the Hammurabi code in- outside of the tribal structure. 
dicates that these “rights,” such as `A similar pattern has prevailed for 
l they were, derived entirely from centuries in Hindu societies of India, 
society (they would say, from the Cambodia, Nepal, and in Pakistan: 
gods) and not from any intrinsic qual-“. the social and political order reflects 
' ity of the individual person. the divine order which the ruler em- 
í In Rome, as well as in the ancient bodies. The caste system, endorsed 
Neat East, the emperor ruled as the | as the reflection of that order, fixed 
son of the gods; againsthis will there the ranks of society into the three 
‘was no recourse (except, of course, upper classes,,defined by their privi- 
assassination). Only Roman citizens, leges; the fourth class, consisted of 
E a small percentage of the pòpulation, people who maintained minimal 
had specific rights, and these were rights; and below. these were the 
minimal indeed: a citizen could not “untouchables,” who.remained out- 
| be tortured or condemmed withouta side of society and outside any sys- 
7 trial; ifcondemmed to death, the citi- tem of- rights. Buddhist society, 
zen had the privilege of being be- which for centuries prevailed in 
|. headed, rather than tortured todeath China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, 
* inthe public arena, as noncitizens- Burma, and Ceylon, similarly revered 
- were. Again, this legal ‘system is the ruler as. the embodiment of di- 
. based on the premise that rights vine order. The laws of Buddhist 
- - are conferred—or withheld—by the society, which in its Indian form in- 
state. cluded the caste system, were reli- 
| ‘The pattern:is not just ancient gious laws which allowed no-recourse 
istory: it was also the dominant form for what we call “the individual.” 
of political theory in Christian Europé To this list we might add Marxist 
since the fourth century. Rulers of societies, which invert the religious 
‘the Holy Roman Empire and the ‘pattern and claim that the social order 
’ Catholic and Protestant Kings of reflects inviolable natural laws, anal- 
| ‘ ` Europe claimed to rule by divine ‘ogous to the laws of biology and 
E right: one’s social position, whether physics. Here again, value resides in 
' . as serf or aristocrat, was understood the social order. It makes no sense, 
| to be arranged according to the will. -in this context, to speak of individual 
of God. Slavery and the negligible rights prior to participation in society: 
| legal position of women often were instead, only. as one’ contributes to 
sanctioned in the same way, as was ‚the community can one expect to 
persecution of Jews and Muslims. derive benefits from it.. 
The same pattern prevailed in Greece. - Where, then, do.we get the idea on 
a until recent times, and in Russia which contemporary human rights 
t until 1917. = theory rests, that ultimate value re- 
| Itis esseritial to note that this pat- sidesin the individual, independent 
| tern of deriving rights from the so- ` from and even prior'to participation 
À ` : 
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ciety. ‘has prevailed ‘in nonwestern 
countries as well. Among the tiibes 
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in any social or political collective? 
The earliest suggestion of this idea 
occurs in the Hebrew account which 


describes. Adam, whose name means _ 


“humanity,” as being created in the 
“image of God.” . Written in. the 
seventh century B.C. (and probably 
-- told centuries earlier), this account 
implies the essential equality of all 
‘human beings, and supports the idea 
of rights which all enjoy by virtue of 
-their common humanity. 
Nevertheless, the perspective of 
the ancient Israelites is very differ- 
erit from that of contemporary human 
rights theory. The modern theory 
traces the origin of those rights to 
natural law, which is claimed to sur- 
pass ‘conventional law. According to 
Professor Louis Henkin, “Judaism, 
never accepted natural law: only one 
_ law was recognized and that was di- 
vine law.”4 The concept of human 
rights does not occur in ancient 


=` or rabbinic Judaism. “As Henkin 


` observes: 


The Hebrew. language did not have an 
- authentic word for rights. The word fora 
right today (z’khut) originally connoted 
purity, virtue, innocence: it was used for 
benefit received, or even deserved > 
but it did not carry the sense that one had 
these benefits ‘as ofright’ . Judaism 
knows not rights but duties, and at bot- 
_ tom, all duties are to God.’ 


Yet the laws developed among the 
people of Israel, based on the prin- 
ciples of equality and justice, could 
function to ensure what we would 
call human rights: such as the right of 
field workers to eat while harvesting 
(Deuteronomy .23:25-26); limita- 
tions on slavery (Exodus 21:2; Leviti- 
cus 25:10, 39 f.); protection of female 
slaves from arbitrary assault or abuse 


4. “Judaism and Human Rights,” in Judaism: 
A Quarterly Review of Jéwish Life and 
eae 25:4 (1976): 437. 

5. Ibid p. 436. ` 


(Exodus 21:7-11); TE distri- 


bution of land (Numbers 33:54; 
Leviticus 25:14—18, 25-34); and uni- : 
versal education (Deuteronomy 6:7; 


11:19). The primary benefits of this ; 


society, however, were extended 
only to those who were free, male 
members of the community; they did 
not extend to non-Hebrews, or to 
women. 


In contrast to the pattern men- 


tioned above, where the ruler em- 
bodies the gods and the law, the 
Hebrew people developed a tradition 


-ofresistance to absolute claims made . 


by any ruler, native or foreign. Ac- 


cording | to tradition, the nation origi- 


nated in opposition to tyranny and 


enslavement, and in response to the - 


agony of oppressed people (Exodus 
3:7~10). The early Israelite tribes 
rejected any form of divine kingship 


in favor of tribal councils;® all alike - 


were subject to the same laws. When, 
under the pressure of war, a king 
finally was chosen, opposition per- 


sisted (I Samuel 8:1-22; IV Judges < 
8:22-23; 9:1-15). The first king of - 
Israel, Saul, found that certain of his ` 


commands were deliberately re- 
jected by. his servants, who judged 
his orders to be contrary to the divine 
law (I Samuel 22:17). His successor, 
David, also was held accountable for 
violating the law, which was binding 
on him as on every other member of 
the tribe (II Samuel 11-12).- 
When, in later times, the Israelite 
people were subjected to centuries 
of foreign imperialism, they survived 
by resisting arbitrary laws of foreign 
governments in the name ofa higher 


order. It is not an accident that Time 


magazine, depicting President Carter 


_meeting the leaders of other nations, l 
-has characterized him as Daniel 


6. Cf. Judges 21:25: “In those days there 
was no king of Israel: every man did what 
was night in his own eyes.” ~ 
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in the lion’s den, defying King 
Nebuchadnezzar! 
The early Christians inherited this 


tradition: the most courageous among ` 


them, like the Jews, refused to obey 
civil laws which, in their view, trans- 
gressed divine law. T Often at the cost 


of harassment, torture, and execu- . 


tion, they rejected any claim that 
Roman rule was divinely sanctioned. 
Throughout the centuries, 
have followed their example: it was 
that tradition to which the English 
Puritans appealed as they fled from 
Europe and claimed the American 
colonies as the “promised land” of 
the deliverance. Only twenty years 
ago, inthe same spirit, Martin Luther 
King, Jr. condemned and deliber- 
ately violated American laws that 
endorsed racial segregation; these, 
he insisted, were contrary to the 
laws of God. 

The third “religion of the book,” 
Islam, likewise inherited the ideas.of 
human equality and divine justice. 
The Koran enjoins equitable sharing 
of goods and propeity, (17, 28-31), 
fair treatment of slaves, and gener- 


osity toward the destitute (76, 7-10; : 


23, 62). Here, as in Judaism, the idea 
is not that the recipients have any 
right to these benefits, but that such 
actions constitute a duty to God; and, 
as in Christianity, that they offer a 
way of assuring one’s own salvation.* 
While there is much in Christian and 


Muslim tradition that could be used. 


to support a‘human rights policy, the 
contemporary concept of human 
rights does not occur.’ 


The idea of a natural law that en- 


sures human rights seems to be a 
much. more recent development, 
emerging in Europe during the En- 


7. Cf. the remarkable account of W. H, C. 


Frend, Martyrdom and Persecutton in the 
Early Church (Oxford, 1965). 

~ 8. See Tor Andrae, Mohammed, The Man 
and His Faith (Harper and Row, 1960) p. 75f. 


others: 


to black Americans. 


lightenment. Borrowing the idea of 
natural law from Greek philosophical . 
tradition, certain political thinkers 
used. it to counter claims of divine 
right. Not until the seventeenth and 


‘eighteenth century, is expression 


given to the notion that every human 
being has rights that are to be recog- 
nized—not conferred—by society. | 
With the civil war in-England—in 
the tradition that formed the United 
States Constitution and the revolu- 


_ tion in France—fought in the name 


of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
we find a new theory of “inalienable” 
human rights as the constitutive 
principle. of political order. Follow- 
ing this declaration of human rights, 

a new statement of the purpose of 
government appears: “to ensure 
these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men.’ = 

Let us recall how recent is this de- 
velopment: in the United States, the 
principle of equality was extended 
to include slaves only one hundred 
years ago; not until recent decades 
were civil rights legally guaranteed 
Even today, 
equal rights are not yet constitu- 
tionally guaranteed to more than one- 
half of the United States population, 
who are women. 

As human rights policy, is consid- 
ered then, “moral arrogance” can be 
avoided if it is remembered that it 
represents a recent development in 
social and political theory, and is 
primarily a western tradition. Al- 
though rooted in Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Islam, it did not emerge until 
the Enlightenment, and has not yet 
been fully realized in American 
society. ` 

Advocates of human rights policy 
need not be dismayed by the implica- 


‘tions of such a historical survey. In 


ancient times, the validity of ideas 
frequently was judged by their antiq- 
uity: today this is no longer the case. 
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Instead, the validity of ideas, 
i _ measured i as-in recent devélovmieats 
o: in biology, physics, psychology, and 
5 - political theory, of the basis of their 
> applicability to experience. From 
‘this perspective, an argument can be 
`- made for the universal validity of 


7 - and where it originated may become 
-an academic question as it is seen 
” how people. of various cultures ‘are 
` laying claim to the idea. 


a en traditional cultures to support 
and legitimize this policy. On its first 
< premise, the principle of equality 
n4 “and human dignity, consensus can 
„+ , easily be found among peoples of 


_ `< religious and philosophical tradition, 
‘can find in Taoist and Confucian 
sources ample support for the claim 
` that,’in ‘Confucius’ words, “within 

.. the four seas all men are brothers.” 


` upon- the Buddhist declaration of 

` _ “compassion for every living crea- 
s - ture” and on traditional injunctions to 
~ justice. Jews, Christians, and Mus- 
‘lims can find in Biblical sources sup- 
port for the principles of justice and 

.x equality, and-of concern for huiman- 
.-. -kind. Recently the Empress of Iran 


_ rights in Iranian tradition that dates 
. _ back thousands of years. , ’ 
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human rights. The question of when 


-It is possible to sélect elements. 


= , various cultures. Anyone who is con-. 
-* . versant with, for example, Chinese’ 


‘Scholars of Buddhism could draw | 


‘claimed to find support for human . 


~ 


p ~ 
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" The`task is not simply to rediscover 

and reaffirm ancient cultural tradi- 
tions, but to select elements of them 

in order to construct an intércultural ~ ~" 
rationale to support the principles of 
dignity, equality and justice. 

In regard to the second premise, , 
consensus be more: difficult: 
namely, the idea that human rights 
are “inalienable,” and are to be 


recognized, not conferred, by society. 


This premise is still foreign to many, 
and certainly unacceptable to some’ 


. because it contains `a specifically ` 8 


Western view of the relation of the 
individual and society. 

But if the idea of human rights has w 
emerged:as a rather recent and pro- © 
vincial phenomenon, this does not ‘ 
mean that it must—or will—remain | 
so. Cultural history demonstrates’ 
how certain movements; however ‘ 
locally they began, rapidly have-be- . 
come forces for worldwide change. ` 
Like the- ideas of parliamentary 
democracy;or Marxist political theory, 
like the ideas of science and technol- 


ogy, or of racial equality, the idea of | 


human rights is gaining momentum 
and is increasingly becoming a matter 
of political priorities throughout the 
world. One’ essential elément of a 
human rights‘ policy will involve 
constructing its philosophical’ and‘ 
religious basis in terms that will a 
speak to people of various cultures. 
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- By DONALD M. FRASER and. JOHN P. SALZBERG ° 


| 

| > . 
ABSTRACT:..The existence of confederations of democratic 
n ` political parties provides an international organizational struc- 
ture through which a human rights network might operate. 
‘ By exchanging information and taking coordinated initiatives, 
‘there is good prospect for encouraging positive developments 
in human rights. Efforts-at such cooperation are discussed, 
as are two projects which were undertaken. Initiatives: are 
‘suggested to strengthen the effectiveness of Menr efforts. 
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; Donald M: Fre raser- rel as a Member of Coden from 1962-1 978. He led the 

- human rights movement in the House óf Representatives prior to his defeat in his 

bid for the Senate in 1978. In 1971 ké became Chairman of the Subcommittee on 

International Organizations, conducted more than 150 hearings on issues pertain- 

ing to human rights and'U.S. foreign policy, and sponsored some of the principal 
legislation in this field. 

John P. Salzberg received his PhD from New York University, has served as a staff 

- consultant for the Committee on International Relations of the U.S. House of 

‘ Representatives, and has been the principal staff person concerned with human 

rights and U.S. foreign policy for the Subcommittee on International Organizations. 
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N°’ CONSIDERING ways to en- 
courage the international promo- 


tion of human rights, one course 


which has only been tested recently 
is to develop a communications net- 
work among the democratic political 
parties throughout the world. These 
parties may be rivals in particular 
countries, and do have differences 


-. on many.public policy issues, but all 


agree on the importance of human 
rights and encourage democratic 


processes. 


Moreover, the existence of con- 
federations’ of democratic political 


‘parties—the Socialist International, 


‘the Christian Democratic World 


Union and the Liberal Interna- 


tional—provides an organizational 


structure through which a human 


‘rights network might operate. Al- 
- though the principal base of support 
of these internationals lies in Western 


Europe, each of them has affiliates in 
many Third World countries. Many 
of these affiliates, of course, are the 
government party; in other countries, 
they constitute an important, if not 


= the principal, opposition party. By 


t 


exchanging information and possibly 
taking coordinated initiatives through 
the internationals, there is a good 
prospect of encouraging positive de- 
velopment i in the human rights field. 
It is. essential, if this network of 
parties is to operate effectively, for 


‘ the Democratic and ‘Republican 


Parties in the United States to take 


an active role. Ideally the initiative 


' should be shafted jointly by the three 


rad 


internationals. But the political rival- 


' ries among the Socialist, Christian 


Democratic, and. Liberal parties 
within particular countries —partic- 


ularly in Western Europe—inevit- ` 


ably affects the positions of the inter- 
nationals. The participation of the 
American parties helps to defuse 


_ these rivalries to some extent. 
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In addition, political realities must 


be recognized and taken into account 
in developing a viable program upon 
which the parties may cooperate. 


. One place-to begin was with the ex-- . 


change of information. Joint action 


could be taken only by those parties ` 


willing to agree to such cooperation. 
This article reviews efforts begun 
in the fall of 1975 by the interna- 


tionals and the U.S. parties to develop- 


a network for the exchange of infor- 
mation dnd joint initiatives. It out- 
lines some of the problems met, both 


among the internationals and within ` 
our own parties in the United States. - 


Also discussed are two joint projects 
which were undertaken— observer 
missions for the elections in Guate- 
mala and the Dominican Republic. 
Finally, it suggests what initiatives 
are required to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of this endeavor. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 
During the Fall 1975 session of the 


United Nations General, Assembly, 
the United States pursued several ` 


initiatives which wére concerned 
with human rights. Over the course 
of that time it became clear that if 
the United States were to accomplish 


_its objectives, a more systematic and 


thorough consultation with like- 
minded states would have to take 


place before the commencement of ` 


the subsequent Assembly. It was also 
recognized that the international 
promotion of human rights, both 
within the United Nations system 


and in other contexts, could be aided | 
‘ significantly if the internationals, - 


combined with the Democratic and 
Republican parties in the United 
States, would agree on some form 
of cooperation. 

Following the discussions in New 


York, a meeting was held on April Á 
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26, 1976 at the Headquarters. of the _ 
Christian Democratic World Union- 


in Rome in which Republican and 
Democratic -Members of the U.S. 
Congress and representatives of the 
Christian Democratic World Union 
participated. Agreement was reached 
on the desirability of establishing a 
regular system of international con- 
tact and cooperation among demo- 
cratic political parties; the aim would 
be twofold: to influence national 
governments to take bilateral and 
miltilateral action in defense of 
human-rights; and to mobilize public 
opinion in support of such action. It 
was felt that an annual conference of 
representatives of democratic politi- 
cal parties would most effectively- 
encourage these objectives. 

In June 1976 a meeting was heldin 
Brussels which included, in addition 
to the above groups, a representative 


of the Liberal International. It was 


decided to invite the Socialist Inter- 
national to send a pier nee to, 
the next meeting. 

In December 1976 the group inst 
in New York and the Bureau of the 
Socialist International authorized 
their representative to attend as an 


- observer rather than as a participant. 


Of course, it would have been prefer- 
able to have the Socialist Interna- 


‘tional take part in the discussions 


as a full participant, since the com-. 
mitment of that organization and 
its national affiliates to international 
human rights -principles is well 
recognized. The Socialist Interna- 
tional’s reservations were apparently 
a result of strong interparty rivalry 
with the Christian Democrats, par- 
ticularly in certain countries of West- 
em Europe. 

The New York meeting concluded 
that efforts should continue to be 
directed towards establishing a world- 


wide conference of party representa- 





‘tives to consider-ways in which the 


parties can exchange information 
and, whenever feasible, take joint 
cooperative action in the promotion 
of human rights, 

The question. of participation in 
the political parties effort was dis- ` 
cussed at the Socialist International 
Bureau meeting in Rome, June 2 and 
3, 1977. The senior author was in- 
vited to attend the meeting and ex- 
plain the efforts that had been under- 


- taken regarding party cooperation. I 


indicated that if the Socialist Inter- 
national were to go forward in this ef- 
fort; it was my view that joint activi- 
ties among the political parties should 
be modest in their objectives. The 
principal objective should be simply 
the exchange of information; a need 
easily illustrated by the frequency 
with which those of us in the United 
States who are concerned about the 
human rights situation in a particular 
country are poorly informed on the 
efforts being undertaken by other 
countries with respect to that same 
country. 

There wasa lively discussion of 
the, issue with representatives of 
national party affiliates taking differ- 
ent positions on the question of par- 
ticipation in an interparty effort. 
Since the Bureau operates on the 
basis of consensus, a compromise 
position was decided, upon. The 


- Secretary-General of the Socialist 


International was asked to continue 
participating in the exploratory talks 
with the other parties. A small work- 
ing group was established, chaired 
by, Willy- Brandt, President of the 
Socialist. International and Chairman 
of the Federal German Social Demo- 
cratic Party, to-discuss ways and 
meahs of cooperation with other 
parties in the human rights field. 
I understand the working group is 


continuing its consideration of the 


issue and has not yet pesad 
, rècommendations to the Bureau. ` 
|. - ‘Difficulties in obtaining coopera- 
tion fror the internationals has been 
paralleled by similar problems in 
gaining the cooperation of both the 
. Democratic and Republican Parties. 
With respect to the Democrats, the 
Executive Committee of the- Demo: 
: čratic National Committee on Feb- 
_ ruary 25; 1977 endorsed “in principle, . 
. the’ idea of international cooperation 
by political parties in the- human - 
«rights field and for (Democratic) party 
~ support.” Despite this endorsement, 
‘.the party has’ been reluctant to be-. 
: -come involved in a practical way. It 
: `- ‘chose not to participate formally in 
l > one of the two observer missions for 
r -< elections. (See below.) On the other 
_. hand, it has left open the possibility 
.. of participation in joint activities in 
“the: future: 
.’-Qne- of the problems lies in the 
a S of the party. At the pres- 
_ enttime, for instance, there is no staff 
~ person who ‘devotes a significant 
. amount of'his or her time to -inter- 
national matters, nor does the party | 
_ ‘have an advisory committee or task 
. force assigned specifically to advise 
- the party on international matters. 
` > t- In contrast, for instance; the Labour 
z ‘Party of Great Britain has at least one 
> staff person who devotes full time to 
international affairs. At the present 
~ . time; the Democratic Party is simply - 
. “not structured to commit itself on a- 
~, long-term, sustained basis to matters | 
like human rights, requiring coopera- 
ry tion with foreign political parties as 
“well as the internationals. . - 
=> The Republican Party has fied’. 
- similar difficulties in this area. Con- 
ù -ġrešswońnan Millicent Fenwick of 
“New Jersey has worked actively with 
,,me.and others on this proj ject and has 
“sought to obtain her party’s participa- 
“tion “in- i- the project. However, the 
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. the importance of free and genuine 
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Republican Party ae found it dig. 


” ficult’ to participate in the joint: ob-- 


server missions for the elections.’ - .~ . 
Clearly, our efforts to obtain ço- — = 
operation from the internationals. is - 
not helped. by the reluctance of our’. 
own national parties to participate, 


wn 


OBSERVER ‘MISSIONS OF ELECTIONS 


The meetings al the- internationals 
and the American political parties. 
discussed so- far. dealt largely with 
-theoretical problems and issues per- 
taining to party cooperation. Practical 
suggestions were limited primarily 
:to the idea ofa conference. Atameet- _ 


ingin Washington, D.C. on February- 


.3, 1978 the group was able to center ~~ . 
on a project of a-practical nature. At - 

my suggestion, the group discussed -~ 

the possibility of group joint missions 


: to witness the presidential and con- 
-gressional, elections in Guatemala . 


(March 5, 1978) and the Dominican - 
Republic (May 16, 1978). Itseemed |. 
to me, that all parties could agree on . 


elections; and thus of the usefulness < l 
for democratic parties tojoin together ^, | 
in an effort to encourage-such elec- _ f 


to establish a democratic electoral | 
process. 

The countries of Gisten and. 
-the Dominican Republic were se- 
lected because previous élections- 
held in these countries had been. .! 
marked by allegations of widespread _ 
fraud. In the pre-electoral, period, 
incidents of violence-and campaign ' 
abuses had occurred. On the other _ 
hand, the governments had repeat-. 
edly ‘promised that these elections | 
would be democratic ‘and’ honest. — 
They had special appeal to the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the ‘Socialist 
International because each group `. 
had an affiliate tupning, In Guatemala ooo 


tions in countries which are seeking 


~~ a> 
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the -Christian Dnon -were- the 


principal element in an opposition 


coalition. In ‘the Dominican Republic. 


the Partido Revolutionaria Domini- 
cana (P.R.D.), an affiliate of the So- 
cialist International, was the princi- 
pal opposition party. 

_ Atthe February 3rd meeting it was 
decided that observer missions-would 
be sent to Guatemala and the Do- 
minican Republic. Participation of 
each party in these missions varied. 
The Christian Democratic Party: co- 


sponsored both joint observer mis- ` 


sions: They sent an.observer to 
Guatemala, Mr. Siegbert -Alber, 
Christian Democratic Member of the 
Bundestag of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. For the Dominican Re- 


_ public election the Christian Demo- 


(g 


crats designated someone to serve 
on the mission, but the Government 
of: the Dominican Republic refused 
to grant him a visa, so he was not 
able to participate in the mission. 

The Liberal International also co- 
sponsored the missions to both coun- 
tries, but was unable in either in- 
stance, to find someone to. represent 
them at the elections. ` 

The Socialist International chose 


‘not to join formally in the observer 


mission, but sent representatives for 
each election who cooperated infor- 
mally with the joint missions. 

The Democratic Nationdl ‘Com- 


- mittee sponsored. Professor John 


Plank of the University of Connecti- 
cutas the observer for the Guatemala 
elections, but did not select anyone 


for the Dominican Republic elec-- 


tions. Instead, the Democratic Con- 
ference, a coalition of liberal organi- 


zations’ active in the Democratic - 


Party—but not a formal unit of the 


party—designated as an observer - 


Professor Gregory Wolfe ‘of the 
School of International Service, 


. American University. 
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“The Republican = was unable 
to formally join in either of the ob- 
server missions. Representative 
Millicent Fenwick designated Pro- 
fessor John Richardson of George- 
town University to serve as her 


‘representative at the Guatemala 
‘election. A Republican was not desig- 


nated to serve on the mission for the 
Dominican Republic election. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties 
both the internationals and the 
American parties had in formally 
participating together in joint ob- 
server missions, the missions to both 
Guatemala and the Dominican Re- 
public provided meaningful support 
for forces. within those countries~ 
which were and are seeking to make 
democratic processes a reality. The 
observer mission representatives 
were well received by leading repre- 
sentatives and candidates of the op- 


. position parties, and by government 


officials. The Guatemalan mission, 
in fact, had a meeting with. then- 
President General Kjell Laugeuird. 
In Guatemala, particularly, the mis- 
sion received extensive media cover- 
age. Through all these contacts the 
observer missions were able to im- 
press upon those in positions of in- 
fluence the „international concern 
that the integrity: of the electoral 
process be respected. 

Following their return, members 


_ were able to provide to their respec- 
tive internationals, governments, and 


members of parliament, first-hand 
information on the nature of the elec- 
toral processes they had observed. 
This information became particularly 
valuable in the case-of the Domini- 


‘can Republic, when efforts to annul 


the elections took place. Given the 
continued threat to the integrity of 
the electoral. process in the Domini- 
can Republic, the Subcommittee on 


‘International Organizations of the 
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House Committee on International 
Relations had ahearing and received 
testimony from Professor Wolfe. 


CONCLUSION 


Efforts to -achieve international 


political party cooperation in the. 


human rights field have been pain- 
stakingly slow and fraught with po- 
litical stumbling blocs. The concept 
of international party cooperation is 
a unique undertaking’ and conse- 
quently requires innovative but 
thoughtful planning. Nevertheless, 
I remain convinced that the U.S. 
parties andthe internationals can 


- overcome these difficulties and work _ 


together for the international- pro- 
motion of human rights. The signifi- 
cance of the observer missions for 
the elections, in spite of-their im- 
pertfections, exemplifies the potential 
of the concept of international party 
cooperation. 

Our American parties must expand 
, their present limited visions and 
begin to develop their relations with 
foreign political parties, particularly 


Pai 
` 


the internationals. At the present’ 


time, our -parties have little, if any, 


- on-going relations with these parties. ' 


It is my hope that our parties will 
establish machinery— whether it be 
a committee, staff, or both—to enable 
them to work cooperatively with 
parties of other countries on various 
international issues, including human 
rights. The. internationals and their 


‘national affiliates should, for their 
part, recognize that the promotion of 


international human rights. is one 
field where common convictions de- 


mand common action, not party 
competition. 


Emphasizing the points on which 
all democratic parties can agree in 
the human rights field must remain. 
the basis of our international co- 
operation. Opposition to torture, to 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, 
and support- for open democratic 
processes are such points of agree- 
ment. How the democratic parties of 
the world pursue this cooperation. 
may be a significant factor in deter- 


mining the future of human’ rights 2 


in international affairs. 
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‘THE HELSINKI ACCORD: A CASE STUDY 


By DANTE B. FASCELL 


ABSTRACT: World governments have traditionally been re- 

sponsive, in a variety of ways, to public pressure in the area 

| of domestic issues; but with trends toward global interde- 

pendence and massive advances in communications tech- 

| nology, governmental leaders must be increasingly sensitive 

to their constituents’ desires and concerns in the field of inter- 

7 ‘national relations. An important recent example of this phe- 

| nomenon is embodied in the 1975 Conference on Security and 

i Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). This article explores how 

| nongovernmental individuals and groups have impacted this 

| significant 35-riation agreement which is a symbol of the long- 
| term process of East-West détente. 
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Dante B. Fascell, Democratic Répresentative from Florida’s 15th District, is 
Chairman of the Commission -on Security and Cooperation im Europe and has 
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on Foreign Affairs and Chairman of the Subcommittee on International 
Operations. In 1969 he was appointed by the President to represent the United 
States at the 24th General Assembly of the United Nations. Among Representative 
Fascell’s recent honors-are the “Freedom Award” from the National Conference on 
Soviet Jewry, and a “Citation for Support to Hungarians” from the American 
Hungarian Federation, both in 1977. 
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66 'UBLIC seritiment is ‘every- of- enerev. food, resources; popula- . B 
2 thing. With’ public ‘senti- tion; and to similar monetary, ideo-. 
““ mènt, ‘nothing can fail; without it, logical and strategic concerns. In all- af 

z ‘nothing can succeed ... he who countries today, these previously `` 

- ñnoulds o opinion is greater than he domestic issues are linked to interna-.” 
. whoenactslaw.”—AbrahamLincoln tional ventures and activities which 

-© These words, spoken hy one ofour involve people at all levels—private 

~ .. mation’s great presidents, have never - individuals and.groups, business and’. + _. 
‘rung truer than they do today; andno industry, professional: organizations, 
«Where do they apply more aptly than universities, religious groups —the 

~ in the field òf world affairs. Govern- list is almost infinite. 

'„__ ments have always been subject to Peoples awareness at, the local 
the demands of public pressure, but level, of the mutual dependence. 
“on the shrinking globe, the singular among nations for their material 
_, fact remains that the will of private well-being as well as security, has’ 
individuals and groups is now ex- been heightened by the remarkable 

` /panding into every aspect of inter- ` technological advances in communi-. ` 
- national relations. °° cations and transportation. Individ- 
Historically, the responsibility for uals in the most-remote regions of ` 
, establishing and carrying out for- the globe can, via satellite, tune in a 
-eign policy in the United States on their radio and television sets ` x 
`- has been the domain of the-Exécu- -events of international importance as 
tive. Branch of the Federal Govern- they are happening. They can read | 
ent. Throughout the major portion analyses of political undertakings in | 
“of this century, including the Cold the wealth of’ available printed, 
War period of the 1950s, public opin- material within. 24 hours after they 
` ion. for the most part was united be- occur. The possibility of fast air travel ‘ 
hind the President and the State De-- overseas, a reality for so many peo- 
“partment in'matters involving other ple today, allows: for the develop- 
~ countries. During the Vietnam War ment of an empathetic view of other 
era; however, -public consensus cultures firsthand. Technology has. ! 
‘eroded badly. Confidence i ingovern- paved the way for an: explosion of aa 
. - mental officials was equally ‘devas-* knowledge; it can be utilized posi- - . | 


r 





tated as a result of the Watergaté tively and: constructively, or nega- - 
scandal. Today, Americans at all tively and destructively. 
~ lévels-are keeping closer watch. This The logical outgrowth of all these l 
fact is highly apparent in the area factors is an enormous increase in. |, 
of foreign affairs. . transnational ties among nations. Vir- 
Clearly, the sequence of recent tually all structures within a society, - 
political events at home and abroad whether cultural, business, educa-* > 
» is not the ‘only factor to cause the tional, professional, or scientific are 
+: private sector to.lend critical judge- involved to.some extent in interna- . 
ment and demand a voice in affairs’ tional relationships. These nongov-;  - 
. between states. Nations today can no ernmental groups and individuals ` 
- longer afford to be insular. The grow- now play an important role in world: 
ing interdependence of societies has ‘ affairs. As they develop their “for- 
` led to the blurring of the traditional’ eign policies,” they arè detnanding a 
‘. dividing line between foreign and _ Say in the traditional agreements, ex-- ~ o 
- domestic issues. All nations -must' changes, and relationships among . - 
- subscribe to the global agenda items ome governmental leaders. There ~ |» 
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who is not aware that in addition 
' to his own national constituency, 
ee others—indeed, the entire world— 
o: may be watching. He knows his own 
effectiveness will þe gravely im- 
paired if he does-not have the sup- 

, > port of public opinion. 


De 


THE Bati OF THE 
HELSINKI ACCORD 


; A vivid example of the emerging 
~ ° public impact on, and justifiable de- 
“ ~., mand for participation in, interna- 
; tional affairs is reflected in the 1975 
io Conference on Security and Cooper- 


|,» ation in Europe (CSCE). In retro- - 


spect, the evolution of involvement 
i of nongovernmental actors in this 35- 
| nation accord has been natural. The: 
| wide variety of provisions in the 
CSCE Final Act that clearly apply-to 
| the fundamental concerns of:every- 
po day people far-outstrip those sections 
which might be considered the tra-- 


~. ditional jurisdiction of government- ` 


to-governmēnt relations. Addition- ` 
ally, the text of the Final Act legiti- 
mizes :public. concern in.a,;specific 
clause which states that “. . . insti- 
- tutions, organizations and persons 
have a relevant and positive role to 
-play in contributing to the achieve- 
ment” of the. goals agreed upon 3 
% . _ the participating states. 
E The subject of discussions for over 
20 years, a European security con- 
ference was first proposed by the 
Soviet Union in 1954, but western 
and neutral nations were largely, un- 
~ reponsive to the initiative. The feel- 
‘ch ing in the West was that Moscow’s 
primary objective was to produce a 
document which would legitimize 
the Eastern European boundaries - 
established at the end of World War 
Il. But, with increasing bilateral 
‘moves toward detente, a-renewed 
Warsaw. Pact appeal for an all-Euro- 
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pean PT in 1969 drew a cau- 


tiously positive reaction from the` 


NATO allies, who began to see the 
meeting as a means of improving 
East-West relations. The multilateral 
preparatory talks finally got under 


way in November of 1972. 


‘The Final Act of CSCE became a 
reality in August of 1975 when Presi- 


_ dent Gerald R. Ford, Canadian Prime 


. Minister Pierre Trudeau, and ‘the 
heads of 33 East and West European 
nations: gathered in Helsinki to sign 
the 40,000-word ‘document. In their 
haste to secure what they considered 
pro forma “recognition of postwar 
frontiers, the Soviets agreed, to their 
obvious dismay in hindsight, to a 
host. of other coopérative measures. 
Defined simply, the CSCE Final 
_Act:contains three. major “Baskets” 
involving political and security ques- 
tions; economic, scientific, and tech- 
nological cooperation; and coopera- 
tion in strengthening human con- 
_tacts, the exchange of information, 

and cultural and educational relations. 


It also provides for periodic review 


_ meetings to evaluate compliance and 
_and implementation of the accord. In 


terms of international law, the Final 
Act is not a legally binding docu- 


‘ment, but as President Ford pointed 


out prior to his departure for the Hel- 
sinki Summit, it has important moral 
: and political ramifications over the 
long term. 

Sensitive to public opinion in their 
own countries, Western negotiators 
carefully- insured the inclusion in 
Basket I of the Final Act of Principle 
VII which commands participating 
statés to respect human rights and 
fundamental“ freedoms, including 
freedom of thought, conscience, reli- 
gion, or belief. Additionally, it states 
ae that CSCE portieinani 


1 Ford ene statement, 26 July 1975, 
Andrews Ait Force Base. - 
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will act in conformity with the United 
Nations Charter and the. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, rather 
than simply respect them as a state- 


- . ment of goals. This principle is fur-- 


_ther augmented and given. practical 
‘effect in the broad and detailed-hu- 
manitarian provisions of Basket III. 
Nevertheless, when the Final Act 
was first signed, initial public evalu- 
ations in the East and West were that 
the multilateral accord was primarily 
a-Soviet diplomatic victory. But first 
impressions were wrong. Probably . 
few of the high-level’ state officials 
who met in Helsinki had-themselves 
“envisioned the sequence of events 
triggered by the Final Act or its true 
significance as a fundamental basis 
for improving the everyday lives of 


E people living in the signatory na- 


tions. Certainly, the promise of 
CSCE has a long way tó go toward 
being fulfilled, but the long-term 
process-is under way. The emerging 
- progress is vitally linked to the im- 


‘pact of public opinion and the input . 


of private groups in both East and 
West. These nongovernmental -partic- 
ipants, representing the broad spec- 
trum of sociological and ideological 
disciplines, have embraced the 
CSCE Final Act as their own. 


East European publics 


In the two-year period between 
the Helsinki Summit and the first re- 
' view conference in Belgrade, the 
Warsaw Pact nations complied with 
-a provision in the Helsinki Final Act 
that the document be circulated 
widely and published in the local 
media. What Communist nations did 


‘ not anticipate was the ensuing use of 


the Final Act by various groups and 
individuals as a basis for.their own 
‘ human rights concerns. -These per- 
sons appealed to their governments 
to honor their demands under the 


terms of CSCE. In 1976, for example, _ 


a reportéd 100,000 East Germans sub- 
mitted applications to leave the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
to rejoin relatives in West Germany. 
Polish workers beaten by police dur- 
ing the June 1976. riots made com- 


' mon cause with Polish intellectuals 


on a platform of-grievances that ech- 
oed Helsinki aspirations. Early, in 


‘1976, the Charter ’77 group in Czech- 


-oslovakia addressed a highly legalis- 
tic petition to the Prague regime de- 
.manding it abide by the International 
Covenants on Human Rights, which 
it had ratified and promised to ob- 
serve in the Final Act. In Bucharest, 
author Paul Goma and a small group 
of friends—later bolstered by ex- 
pressions of support from hotel 


‘workers, coal miners and others— 


made their case for the freedom to 
travel in, and exchange information 
directly with, the 34 other Helsinki 
signatories, in a Spring 1977 broad- 
side against Romanian practices. 
The most significant initiatives, 
however, were taken in the Soviet 
Union. In May 1976, Professor Yuri 
Orlov and 10 other activists an- 
nounced the formation of the first 
citizens’ Helsinki Watch. The Mos- 


cow chapter was quickly followed by . 


the formation of Public Groups to 
Promote the Observance of the Hel- 
sinki Agreement in Ukraine, Lithu-. 
ania, Géorgia, and Armenia. 


Soviet dissenters of varying back- ` 


grounds used the Final Act as a shel- 
ter against repression. Jews, Ger- 
mans, Crimean Tatars, Baptists, 
Lithuanian Catholics, Russian Or- 


thodox Christians, and nationalists - - 


from the Caucasus, the Baltic states, 


and Ukraine, all began to cite the 
clauses of Principle VII (on humai ` 


rights), Principle VIII (on self-de- 
termination), and the humanitarian 
provisions in Basket III of the Hel- 
sinki accord as the basis for demand- 
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ing internal change in the Soviet. public: opinion has`been a largely 


Union. The Final Act-became their 
common bond. 


Response from the west 


In the West, such private organi- 
zations as Amnesty International and 
a variety of immigrant ethnic associ- 
ations have long been sensitive to 


` the human rights concerns expressed 
_by groups in Eastern Europe. Sen- 


sitive to appeals emerging from the 
East, these groups began to explore 
the potential of the Final Act as a 
legitimate framework for the further- 
ing of basic human rights—as well 
as other provisions of the accord— 
in all signatory states. In late 1975, 
for instance, the World Congress of 
Churches, assembled in Nairobi, 
asked European churches to study 
provisions involving religious liberty 
and. to prepare a report; Freedom 
House in New York City launched a 
“freedom watch”; and members of 
the International Press Institute dis- 
cussed the possibility of monitoring 
provisions pertaining to journalists 
and the media.* ` 

The desire for CSCE implementa- 
tion by Western organizations, like 
that of Eastern activists, has trans- 
lated into pressure-on governments 
to encourage compliance. The es- 


sential difference.-lies in the manner 


in which political leaders have re- 


‘sponded. In the East, demands have . 


been feared as a symbolic under- 


. mining of the basic political struc- - 


ture, and Communist regimes have 
reacted with increased harassments, 
repressions, and arrests. In Western 
societies the impact of increased 


2. “Conference on Security ‘and Coopéra- 
tion in Europe: Part II”; Hearings, Subcom- 
mittee on International Political and Military 
Affairs, Committee on International Relations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 94th Con- 
gress, 18 Nov. 1975 and 4 May 1976, p. 32.. 


~ 


positive response from governmen- 
` tal officials. Private individuals and 
groups have been plugged into the 


- governmental process in terms of 


CSCE, a-mechanism which makes 
possible the recognition of their spe- 
cific’ goals. The knowledge and re- 


_sources of these nongovernmental 


bodies are now an integral part of 
the monitoring and encouragement 
of CSCE implementation. Further- 
more, pressure outside>of govem- 
ment has resulted in a more vocal 
and open insistence by Western gov- 
ernments that the pledges made at 
Helsinki be honored. 


Public pressure and the U.S. 
Helsinki Commission 


In the United States, all of these 
trends brought about the formation 
in June of 1976 of anew governmen- 


-tal body, the Commission on Secur- 


ity and Cooperation in Europe. 
Widely known as the Helsinki Com- 
mission, the panel is composed of 
six senators, six representatives and 
three Executive Branch officials— 
one each from the Departments of 
State, Defense and- Commerce. Its 
mandate is to monitor implementa- 
tion by all CSCE signatories, espe- 
cially of the human rights and Basket 
III provisions, and to promote com- _ 
pliance through private as well as 
governmental bodies. 

Support to create the Helsinki 
Commission, introduced by Con- 
gresswoman Millicent Fenwick and 
Senator Clifford Case, both of New 
Jersey, is extensively documented. 
In the Congress it drew widespread 


‘bipartisan support. Among the nu- 


merous representatives of nongovern- 
mental groups who testified in formal 
hearings to consider its formation 
were Jerry Goodman, executive di- 
rector, National Conference on So- 
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-viet Jewry, a coalition of 39 national 

.-. membership organizations; Edward 
- J. Sumas, 
‘Baltic American National Commit- 
tee; and Jeremy J. Stone, director, 
of ‘the Federation of American 
'- Scientists. | 


"un During her own keinon on bë: l 


z kalf of the Commission legislation, 
oe ee Fenwick echoed 
„the view of these private groups that 
c sucha body would provide a. service 


- that the State Department, through: : 


s -— traditional diplomacy, might not or- 
dinarily handle. While asserting that 
-éxecutive-legislative cooperation is 
essential, she emphasized that Con- 
. -@ressional participation in CSCE 
monitoring would “help agencies 

| like the State Department speak 
- more ‘forcefully for human rights” 


. because: of the Legislative Branch’s 


-closer association with “ ‘individual 
‘cases and group assessments devel- 
> oped by'assòciations in this country.” 

. Mrs. Fenwick also recounted her ex- 
- periences during a working trip with 
- other Members of Congress’ in the 


- fall of 1975.to the Soviet Union and- 


‘Romania. She poirited out that pri- 

| ae ‘ -yate.citizens encountered in the East 
- “consistently emphasized the need 
-for the West‘to step up activity and 
pressure-to make Final Act imple- 


* mentation a reality? The Helsinki ` 


* Commission was clearly a means of 
" filling the gap. i 

The néwly formed panel mider 

‘. took a series of activities designed to 


, document CSCE compliance, or lack ` 


ë: 


<. of.it, ‘in preparation for the: first 
review conference held in Belgrade. ‘ 
“The culmination of its efforts was a 
“Téngthy report to the Congress on its 


i=- findings and recommendations re- 


garding Final Act implementation; 
“publication of the document coin- 


3 J ` cided with. the operna of the sub- i 


“3, thd, pp. 6-12. 
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stantive. portion of the review con- ^, 


ference in the fall of 1977. © 
The report prepared by the Com- 
mission.could not, have become a 
reality without the helpful contribu- 
tion of a large number of private in- 
dividuals and groups who worked 
closely with the Commission. Ex- - 
changes with them included'a study 
mission to 18 European ` nations in- 
‘November ‘1976 and a staff trip. to ` 
study emigration’ and family reunifi- 
cation in February 1977 to Austria, © 
Italy, and Israel. Between January 
and June 1977, the Commission held 
14 public hearings with’a total of 56 ` 
witnesses. Staff surveys were admin- 
istered -to 1,035 recent Soviet emi- 
grants, 88 major U:S. companies in- - 
volved in East-West trade, and West- 
ern journalists in, the USSR. and 
Eastern Europe. 
, The importance of private involve. ` 
ment was underscored -time and 
agaih- as the Helsinki Commission 
conducted its research. During the ` 
first European study mission, for ex- 
ample, Commissioners met with ` 


‘dozens of private refugee organiza- , 


tions, a number of recent Soviet-ex- 
iles, about 30 business, leaders, .a 


cross section of journalists,and more ~. 


than 20 individuals and institutions 
conducting research relating to 
CSCE. As a result of conversations 
during the trip, the ‘study mission. 
came up with a series“of 15 recom- 


‘mendations; five of these specifically ' 


encouraged increased participation 
in CSCE by nongovernmental repre- 
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sentatives interested in and affected «+. 


“by the various aspects of the accord.* 
‘The Polish American ‘Congress; ` 
the Union. of Councils for Soviet” 
4, “Report of the Study Misston to Europe 
to the Commissidn on Security and Cooperd- 
tion in Europe”; Report submitted to ‘the ° 


\ 


Committee on International Relations, ,U.S-. > 


House of Representatives; 95th Congress, u. 
Feb. 1977,pp: 9-10. 
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Jews, the U. S: USSR Trade Couniil, 
the Helsinki Guarantees for Ukraine 
Committee, the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America. and the 
American-Romanian Committee on 


Family Reunion are only a handful . 
_of the various interest groups repre- 


sented in testimony during the Hel- 
sinki Commission hearings. Certain 
recent East European émigrés also . 
testified; their constant refrain under 
questioning was that the activist 
stance taken by-the West is very 
much in the interest of increased hu- 
man rights in the East. Former So- 


viet political prisoner Vladimir Bu- 
kovsky, for instance, testified that,. 


providing human rights are pursued 
by the West “consistently and per- | 
their observance ulti- 
mately will be required of the East. 


. The Belgrade Review Conference 


The extraordinary interest - ‘in. 
CSCE by nongovernmental units 
and the highly public; aggressive ac- 
tivities of the Helsinki Commission 
were regarded with some trepidation 


. ‘by the State ‘Department while 
-. Henry Kissinger was’ Secretary of 


State. The noncooperative attitude 
of the State Department, however, 
was altered under the Carter admin- 


- istration, primarily due to two distinct 


changes in American foreign policy. ` 


_ These were the new President’s pro- 


jection of human rights to the fore- - 


. front of foreign policy, and his com- 
~ mitment to “open ere The. 


~~ 


i. 


5. “Basket Three: irana of the. 
Helsinki Accords, Vol. 1; Hearings, Commis- 


sion on Security and Cooperation in Europe, ~ 


95th Congress, Feb. 23, 24, and March 15, 17, 
1977, p. 28. 


6 Legislation creating the Helsmki Com- - 


mission was signed with little fanfare by Pres- 
ident Ford; the State Department was’fearful 
that.such a body might prove counterproduc- 
tive to traditignal modes of “quiet diplomacy” 


or jeopardize other East-West negotiations. ~ 
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new ere Seproaeh had ; Gabor: 
tant implications for the negotiating 
style adopted by the U.S. delegation 
at Belgrade. Under thé leadérship of 
‘Justice Arthur, J. Goldberg, the 
United States representation during | 
the implementation review raised 
-specific cases of human rights viola- 
tions, including those of Yuri Orlov, 
Aleksander Ginzburg, Anatoly 
Shcharansky, Mykola Rudenko, 
Oleksiy. Tykhy, and others, demon- 
strating that the CSCE Final Act ap- 
plies on a very human level. 
The policy of open government 


: was implemented i in another impor- 


tant way: included on the U.S. dele- 
gation, ‘in addition to members and 
staff of the Helsinki- Commission, 
were seven private citizens.’ These 
were Jose Cabranes, legal adviser of 


- Yale University and vice-president 
__of the International League for Hu- 


‘man Rights; Andrej-Korbonski, pro- 
fessor at the University of California 
and _Polish-American specialist in 
East European politics; Sol C. Chai- 
ken, president of the: International 
Ladies’. Garment: Workers: Union; 
John. Borbridge, leader‘of the Native 
American Community in Alaska; 
‘Joyce Hughes, law professor at, 
Northwestern ‘University, and vice 
chairman of the National Urban 
. League; Msgr. George -Higgins of 
the U.S’-Catholic Conference; and 
David .Filvaroff,; professor of law at 
‘the University of Texas. 

‘Or the surface, the selection of 
nongovernmental representatives to 
serve on the American team was 


Pee | 


7. The composition E the U.S. delegation 
-reflected guidelines issued by Sec¥etary of 
State Cyrus Vance, published in the May 1977 
State Department Newsletter, requiring that 
“U.S. delegations to international conferences 
should reflect the composition of American 


. society. To this end delegation nominations 


will include’ women and representatives of 
minority groups; oY ae 
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nothing unusual. The history of such 
‘activity in the United States dates 
- back-to 1853, and public members on 
American delegations in the post- 
Versailles era have been particularly 
visible. But in the case of Belgrade, 


these seven, each representative of. 


a different segment of U.S. society, 
were symbolic of the broad-based 
support in the United States for the 
ideals contained in the Helsinki 
accord. - _ 

Another dimension that should be 
taken into account is the fact that the 
nongovernmental representatives in 

Belgrade have acted to transmit in- 
` formation about -CSCE to the grass. 
-roots level. Al] have published arti- 
cles about their~Belgrade experi- 
‘ences or had contacts in other ways 
with various organizations. To name 
just one example, Jose Cabranes 
made a- major address on the Bel- 
`. grade meeting before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City. 
Other private citizens played a 
part in Belgrade in an unofficial way. 
At least a' dozen different groups or 


private citizens, among'them mem- . 


bers of the National Interreligious 


Task Force on Soviet Jewry and the 


‘Committee of Concerned Scientists, 
visited Belgrade during the five- 
month-long, East-West conference. 
The policy of the American delega- 
tion was to facilitate these visits in 
„every possible way, reflecting again 
the official U.S, viewthat private in- 
volvement in the CSCE process is 
essential. 

Informal and formal contacts be- 
- tween governmental and nongov- 
ernmental units within the CSCE 
- framework are too numerous to re- 
_ count fully, but a few outstanding 
examples warrant mention. Through- 
out the Belgrade conference, both 
- the Helsinki Commission and the 
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State Department mailed out news- $ 


letters reporting on the status of the _ 


méeting. As in the period before and 
during Belgrade, officials of both 
State and the Commission continued 
to meet frequently with various pri- 
vate groups and individuals for both 
structured and casual briefings. 

These representatives have ad- 
dressed a significant number and 
variety of ethnic, religious, and other 
assemblies in American society in- 
terested in learning about the CSCE 
and sharing their own views, Over- 
whelming positive reaction to this 
activity, both written and verbal, en- 
sures that it will be continued through 


the next review conference to be. 


-w 


held in Madrid in 1980. 


‘LOOKING AHEAD 


It is too early to determine the 
long-term value of the Helsinki ac- 


cord. Within its brief existance, many - ’ 


different groups,. both private and 
governmental, have been arguing 


-the positive and negative aspects of 


its impact thus far. It would be dif- 
ficult to deny, however, that general 
public opinion and private involve- 
ment have’ increased the viability 
and effectiveness of CSCE as a force 
for East-West détente. CSCE is just 
one example-of multilevel interna- 


tional cooperation, but it symbolizes ` 


in an acute way how global concerns 
and interdependence, spurred on by 
high-speed mass communications, are 
causing everyday men and women tò 
demand their share of participation. 

Given existing trends, it is clear that 
there wil 
kind of activity. In order to achieve 
their goals effectively, representative 
governmental bodies must be more _ 
sensitive than ever before- to the ~ 
desires and aspirations of ordinary” 
people. 


l be more, not less, of this - 
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Mass Media: Opportunities and Threats 


By LEONARD R. SUSSMAN 


av] 


ABSTRACT: As communications technologies increase human- 
kind’s ability.to send more messages across greater distance 
at even faster speeds, the opportunities multiply for broader 
and deeper transnational information-sharing— but threats to 
-~ the fair and free use of the mass media increase as well. 
. The more massive the communications systems become, the 
smaller the number of communicators who can control what 
larger numbers of receivers can sée or hear. The trend toward 
concentration of ownership of the mass media continues in the 
“United States and other free countries but it does not seriously 
inhibit the choice of American citizens. 

Some Third World countries which have one-party systems 
and government-owned news media are slowly relaxing re- 
strictions on domestic journalists. Harsh information controls 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere have not provided success- 
ful models for the development of Third World countries. - 
Developing nations have valid reasons to criticize Western 
coverage of their societies. Such objections need not be met 
by hampering the free flow of information—as press-control 
states contend—but by broadening and diversifying the flow 

of ideas. 
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Leonard R. Sussman is executive director of Freedom House. His monograph, 
Mass News Media and the Third World Challenge, is among the author's numerous 
contributions to books, journals and the general media on the continuing contro- 
versies over transnational communications. He is on the boards of the World Press 
Freedom Committee and the International Council on the Future of the University. 
_ Mr. Sussman was a newspaper and broadcast journalist. He holds the AB in philos- 
ophy from New York University and an MS from Columbia’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. 
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. Juste nine years T 1984, a ee 
mal UNESCO study, stated. that 
` -the present impact of the mass media 
« On all spheres of human activity can 
be superseded only -by “direct 

‘-. electrical injection into the brain.’’*, 


wae Our communication era began in 
‘ +- the mid-nineteenth century with the’ l 
phonograph and telephone. One re- 


« markable century later the dynamic 
.. media—the high-speed press, tran- 
- sistor radio, computer linkage, com- 


..* munication satellite, and combina- 


" tions of these and other technol: 
- ogies—have vastly increased the 
opportunities for the worldwide 

: -sharing of news and information. 
' - These media have, by the same proc- 
` esses, increased the. potential dangers 
„to the individual citizen. Regardless 


a > of how spectacular and utilitarian the 


_.latest technologies at the service of 
~ the media’ may be, the more “mas- 
~sive” they ‘become, the smaller the 


' number of communicators who can’ 


control what larger numbers of re- 


+ ceivers-can see or hear. That human 


‘factor must be considered. para- 
- mount if UNESCO’s forecast of the 
’ “ultimate information tranisfer—by 
. direct electrical injection into the 


7 2 bmn not to be realized. _ . 


ha | 


The rapidly growing power of. the 
‘-mass communication media has gen- 


. ~- erated complex and growing contro- 


_-versies, particularly in the interna- 
“ tional. arena where the world-news 
services function. These contro- 
versies epitomize the problems for 
<- . whole societies and their individual 
‘members. In ‘some countries, par- 
oc ticularly the developing lands where 
‘three-quarters of the world; s popula- 
. tion lives, relatively little news flows 


= _ either domestically or across borders. 


`The industrially developed. coun- 


~ 


~ 


ee 7 * B. R. Webster, Access: Techaclesy and 
: - ‘Access to Communications Media, (Paris, . 
UNESCO, Number 75, 1975) p. 9. 
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_political, social, économie, and ‘cul- 
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tries, however, speak ofan informa- | E 
tion overload. Computers at The. : 

Associated Press in New York process. - `. 

15,000 words a minute: Information: ` `~ 
moves so fast that only other compu- _ 
` ters can select and «reassign the ~.: 

material. Yet Third World spokesmen e 
maintain that far’too little news and n 
information about their social and 
economic development reaches = 


the first or third worlds. 


The United States should play a 
unique role in confronting these is- 
sues. We have the broadest regular: 
diplomatic relationships of any ‘na- 
tion, arid the largest private, world- . 
wide news transmission system. We -` 
must, therefore, acknowledge not 
only the political, economic, and 
security implications of our national 
policies, but the human dimension’ | 
reflected in the growing power of our 
mass news media as well. 

‘This power derives from the uses -. - 
to which mass media are assigned. _ 
They carry news of changé in the. 





tural spheres, as well ds new-concep-. ` 
tions of old and future ideas in these 
and other fields. Change is always a 
dangerous commodity. It threatens. 
‘the status quo. Moreover, the mass . 
media in free societies serve as non- - 
governmental mobilizers of social 
thought and help to involve people 
in the political process; in countries 
ruled by an authoritarian elite, the | 
mass media are directly harnessed to 
assure specific political and social 
mobilization. In either society, the 
impact of the mass media is pervasive. 
In countries that provide a high: - 
level- of political rights and civil lib- 
erties for their citizens, the- very 
massiveness of the news media ap- 
pears to place information digsémina: ` 
tion in the hands of a elave tow 
people. In the: United States (220 
million people); 8,342 radio station's 
serve 425. million radios, and 983 ` 
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television channels feed 129 million 


TV sets. There are 1;764 daily news- . 


papers bought by.61,500,000 readers 
in urban centers. -Another 10,000 . 


weekly newspapers serve millions of. 


rural subscribers. In addition, 10% 
million ] persons buy the three weekly 
national. newsmagazines. 

Power is vested in each of these 


news conveyors. The’publishers of a. 


weekly newspaper (circulation 650) 
in a small town in central: Vermont 
have influence second only to. the 


-highest selected. official, the Town 


Manager. Indeed, as with the Wash- 
inton Post and the President.of the 
United States,:the adversarial rela- 
tionship between the press‘ and the 


highest official provides the balance 


of power envisioned in the Constitu- 
tion. Wherever permitted to func- 
tion free of governmental controls, 
the news media tend to- challenge - 
the power concentrated in ‘the 
government. 

The degree of ienie of 
the information channel is, therefore, 
a major test of the freedom permitted 
all citizens in a country. The Com- 


‘parative Survey of Freedom con- 


ducted by Freedom House: examines, 
year-round, the levél of political 
rights and civil liberties in all coun- 
tries and dependencies. There is a 
close correlation between the civil 
liberties supported by the independ- 
ent press and broadcasters; and the 
operation of a political system that 
is responsive to the popular will. 
Often, certainly between elections 
ina free society, the attitudes and 
interests of the people are reflected 
in the unofficial, independent media. 
Indeed, wise officials tend to feed 


such informally expressed views into | 


their decisionmaking processes. ` 
The power of the news media has 

grown with the increasing variety 

and volume of the information trans- 


` mitted. The Seamana higher - 


"MASS MEDIA 
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eosel of news delivery has further 
enhanced that power: Early access to 
accurate information often provides 
a valuable advantage, affecting the 
political, economic; or security inter- 
ests of a group or a nation. 

The recognition that political as . 
well, as economic’ power can be 
achieved through ownership or con- 
trol,of the news’ media consequently 
leads to a concentration of media 
management in free, partly free, and ` 
unfree societies. In free societies 
there, is.a continuing tendency for 
newspaper chains to add to their 
holdings. In the United States, 200 
daily papers are new owned by six 
press groups. Moreover, 1,361 Ameri- 
can cities and towns now have only 
one daily newspaper. Concentration 
of radio and TV ownership is regu- 
lated: by the Federal Communica- 
tions, Commission, yet news pro- 
gramming of the non-network-owned 
affiliates of three TV networks (four 
radio networks) is strongly influenced 
by the respective network news 
departments.. 

The concentration of meda man- 
agement, in-itself, does not yet inhibit 
the choices of the citizens. The 
number of large-city, daily news- 
papers in the United States has di- 
minished in récent years. Yet many 
neighborhood, suburban, foreign 


‘policy, and . other special-interest 


papers and subsidiary news services 
have ‘been created. Anti-establish- 
ment, radio stations in -major cities 


‘continuously-attack the popular po- 
litical, social, and economic views, 


and consumer advocates challenge 


the claims of commercial advertising 


-in.all of the media. 


- Ten U.S. underground newspapers 
have a combined circulatión, by their 
reports, of -400,000-500,000 sub- 
scribérs: Educational radio and TV 
‘carry programs which .commercial - 
channels fear will not attract a large 


= 
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` audience. Viewers or listeners who 


get too little news from the broadcast 
media can readily turn to newspapers 


of record. Weekly- newsmagazines 


and periodicals of critical social com- 
ment provide further alternatives. 
- A public that has learned to be 


skeptical of all social institutions . 


tends to heed any, challenge to the 
status quo. Consequently, a charge 
against a major news service made 


` by a small publication will still merit 


the attention of those who help form 


~ U.S. opinion, and many in the general 


public as well. 

‘The AP and UPI daily compete 
domestically and abroad to provide 
the most complete news service pos- 


_. sible. An omission of an important 


development or an incomplete ac- 


. ecountin one service will be immedi- 
ately noticed by, hewspapers and 


. broadcasters. Competition has sur- 


‘media are often licen 


vived in American journalism. 

In more than two-thirds of the 
countries of the world, however, 
there is little or no competition. In 
unfree or-even partly free nations, 
a wide Variety of restrictions impede 


‘both the foreign correspondent.and 


the domestic journalist (whether a 
government employee- or commér- 
cially employed). Journalists or their 
ed, reporters 


_ are frequently prosecu ed, harassed, 


"w 


- various government news agencies. 


jailed—or worse. Newsprint or ad- 
vertising is witheld from publishers 


“out of favor. Government-controlled 


print and broadcast media readily 


' limit incoming world news as well as 
-outgoing domestic news. Most Third 


World countries have government- 
run national news agencies. Some 48 


- of these are, in turn, linked to the 


Press Agencies Pool of the Non- 


_ aligned Countries. The pool relays, 


without editing, information—com- 
munique-style-——-provided ‘by the 


Western Gorrespondents are barred 


from some African and Asian coun- 
tries, and foreign journalists are 
severely restricted in gaining access 
to-news services in many other na- 
tions of the second and worlds. 

It should be noted, however, that 


there are free journalists in some 
countries of the Third World, and . 


tightly restricted, unfree media in 
parts of the developed world. Every- 
where, press restrictions, whether 
subtle or obvious, are an index of the 
general freedom prevailing in a 


country. At present, the Comparative . 


Survey. lists 64 nations as-unfree, 47 
partly free, and 44 free (28% of the 
countries). x 
Even in some partly free countries, 
however; there are’ opportunities for 
making the increasing power of the 
mass media available to provide 
greater information rather than'to be 
a device for political mobilization. 
It should be recalled that during the 
last years of Francisco Franco, the 
Spanish press was increasingly criti- 


cal of social and economic move- 


ments in the country. Indeed, the 
press helped pave the way for the 
establishment of other democratic 
institutions in Spain. In communist 
Poland, the self published under- 
ground press, zapis (the equivalent 
of'samizdat in the Soviet Union), is 
of.increasingly high quality, and 
is actually printed surreptitiously 


-within tthe country; this despite 


stringent governmental censorship. 
Yet, to date, no communist country 
has ever evolved into'a society that 
institutionally provides real political 


. or journalistic diversity for its citizens. 


Over the long term, however, 
evolying nonideological Third World 
countries such as Ghana, Kenya, 


- Botswana, Egypt, and Sri Lanka are 


likely to liberalize their journalistic 
systems substantially. Indeed, they 
are already moving in-that direction. 

This evolution may result in 
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domestic.journalism that increasingly 
encourages the expression of diverse 


views and a questioning polity. Such 


a journalism can imaginatively sup- 


- port social and economic develop- 


ment far more effectively than a 
stringently controlled information 


system that is absolutely linked to 


economic development. 

Harsh information controls in the 
Soviet Union have not assured the 
promised industrial or agricultural ' 
development. The highly éfficient 
industrial economy of formerly free 
Czechoslovakia has. been severely 
curtailed during years of stringent 
censorship and. d6ther Communist 
controls. Conversely, the relaxation | 
of press and other restrictions in’ 
Taiwan has paralleled that country’s 
remarkable economic development. 


We should encourage moderate Third . 
World countries to liberalize incre-_ 
-* mentally even those journalisms run 


by governments. We should not allow 
the best to become the enemy of 
the good. Countries with government- 
controlled newspapers and radios 
have slowly relaxed restrictions on 
journalists, permitting them broader 
freédom to secure and publicly report 
more news, on the basis of their own 
professional responsibility. 

There is some merit to the argu- 
ment that a weak, preindustrial 
country cannot withstand as adver- 
sarial a press as that which probed 
the Watergate issues. But then few, 
if any other, developed countries 


. could emulate the American experi- 


ence. The important factor is the 
national or international standard of 
journalism that is*held as the model. 
Which, then, is the fundamental 
human right: the individual's access 
to diverse views and, in turn, his/her 
capability to express views beyond ` 
interpersonal conversation; or the 
collectivity’s right to détermine what, 
in the best interest of society, the 
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_ individual shall see ‘or hear, and be 


permitted to convey? -These dia- 
metrically opposite approaches to 
the function of the news media (and, 
indeed, to all forms of communica- 
tion) are being argued intensively i in 
international forums. It is likely that 
these debates will continue for 
ariother decade in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and in the 
UN General Assembly. 

Favoring the government-contro! 
model are the Soviet bloc and a group 
of nationalistic Third World states 
that reflect both right and left politi- 
cal orientations. These Third World 
regimes stringently control their 
domestic news agencies, sometimes 
to gear them to the needs of national 
development, sometimes simply to 
forestall dissent, sometimes for both 
reasons. These Third World regimes 


‘and the Soviet bloc also maintain 


that the transnational news services 
(the American Associated Press and 
United Press International; the 
British Reuters; and the French 
Agence France-Presse) should be re- 
stricted by both domestic laws and 
international agreement. The chosen 
instruments for this purpose are 
UNESCO and the UN General As- 
sembly, with pragmatic actions to 
be sought this yéarsat the World 


-Administrative Radio Conference 


(WARC). There, the vast array of 
radio, television, radar, satellite, and 
other forms of communication will 
be reexamined: Some Third World 
leaders want such a review to reas- 
sign frequencies in order to give 
developing countries greater access 
to the broadcast bands, and a chance 
to control satellite and other ¢ arrange- 
ments.’ The challenges at WARC are 
already linked to changes sought in 
the world-news media. 

The moderate Third World states 
(including some politically free and 
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dependent upon foreign news: serv- 
“ces fòr information about other.de- 


veloping countries.as well as, for. 
‘, news about the West and East. The 
ever-increasing costs of international 


_ - journalism tend to reduce the chances 


< for single developing countries to. 


' build the news systems they seek. 


_ Strict adherence.to tightly-controlled 


“domestic news systems within the 


“Third World further diminishes the 


A international value of such systems. 
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‘No government truly trusts another 
- government’ s news agency—no 
„matter how outwardly friendly the 
two regimes may be. For that reason, 


even’ those nations which strongly 
-~ criticize the Western news media 


purchase their daily reports for do- 
mestic. dissemination (passing only 
edited versions to the people). Often, 
‘too, these countries buy nongovern- 
mental western news instead of re- 
taining far more costly intelligence 
operations in many countries. 

At this juncture in the controversies 
over the mass news media it is criti- 
"cally important to, sustain interna- 
tional support for the journalistic 
model that permits diversity of news 


- and views, and that lends no philo- 
- sophical support to government con- 
-trol over domestic and:international . 
-news' seeking and dissemination 
. (perhaps even while acknowledging 

_that news-control exists in many - 


' places). Any universal model should 
favor the individual’s right to know 
and.express himself. The right of the 


- reader ot listener to respond through 
‘the same medium should be sus- 


tained by responsible journalists, 


_ rather than by governmental dicta, 


as has been proposed through 
UNESCO. Any‘new model, then; 
should not be built solely. upon the 
ol a S right to control the 
- NEWS flow. 


paitly. free) aise ail bi salutary im- | 
,, provement in the world news flow. 
-They regard their journalisms as still 
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Third World critics make some valid 
points; indeed, that there should þe 


* better balance in the publishing and 
l broadcasting about the Third World. 


Western journalism-too often ignores 
the most important trends’in devel- 
oping countries: their daily striving - 
for basic needs (food, housing, edu- ' 
cation)-.and their regular' struggles 
against the often overpowering forces 
of disease, climate, and poverty., 
A journalism geared to newness and, 
change finds few. such. qualities in 
ancient social and human maladies,. 
or even in long-term trends barely 
visible, Yet in no greater degree, and 
in few worthier causes, can the’ in- 
genuity of journalists “be better 
tested. Indeed, one may envision a 
new Pulitzer Prize for reportage that 


best describes people confronting a ao 


vital, long-term trend. 

Several opportunities for sieh re- 
portage have been observed: The 
Press Foundation of Asia which 
pioneered development-news in the 


' 1960s has -begun to revitalize this 


concept. It had been exploited in the 
interim by governments that insisted 
on: linking all news (even construc; 
tive scientific, agricultural, ‘and in- 
dustrial reporting) to the vested 
interests of regimes in office. Roger - 
Tatarian proposed at the New York 
and Cairo Conferences (1977 and 
1978) of the Fletcher Schoo! of Law -> 
and Diplomacy (Tufts University), 


‘the creation of a Multinational News 


Agency. The MNA would carry pro-*- 
fessionally written longer articles on 
the social and economic subjects - 


most sought by the developing coun- — 


tries. The MNA would be organized, 
financed, and run ‘by; a, a. consortium: 
of Third World and Western journal ~ 


ists. A more elaborate scheme eae 
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To gekieve EER TOT support 
for -continuing free-flow as the uni- -_ 
, it will bé necessary - 
for Western governments and jour- ` 
nalists to' acknowledge that moderate ` 
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been Aa by; a staff member of 
the UN Development Program.-He 
would create a Third World. repor- 


torial staff to specialize in news of the - 


human processes visible in the de- 
veloping world—not solely. the 
“hard” news of coups, disasters and 
entertainment.: 

Western assistance to Third World 
.journalisms is essential; so,'tọo, is 
the responsiveness of the regimes in 
developing countries. Ghana is a 
case in point. The Information Com- 


missioner announced in August that’ ’ 
. journalists on the government-owned 


newspapers would be free thereafter 
to seek and publish news, and even 
criticize the: government. 'The 
Ghanian Times immediately used its 
“new freedom to write frankly of jour- 
nalists who “have fallen” for “stand- 
ing by the truth and seeking the 
public good.” The Times continued, 
“Only the general society can deter- 
mine the level of the freedom of its 
press. A corrupt-society like we have ` 
now cannot expect.that its press is 
capable of fighting alone for freedom. 


It is. not the members of the press 


_who are being released, as from a 


bondage. . . . Itisthe whole society 
that is being irivited to conduct itself 


in the manner that can make press - 


freedom possible and realistic.” 
Such events should not go un- 


| noticed in the developed countties. 


Western newspapers and broadcast- 


-ers should prepare their publics to 


want and receive: more realistic in- - 
formation from the two-thirds of the 
` world’s population of whom we hear 
little. The world news services are 


aware of this broader dimension of 


information. Indeed they already 
carry a great volume of such infor- 
mation’ on their daily wires: Local 
editors in the West (and in the Third 
World as well) regularly kill much 
international news in favor of do- 
mestic or, at best, neighboring-country 
news. ‘Until the publics all over the 
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so want to iio -more about one 
another, the .news,of the. develéping 
countries will receive little coverage. 

.. Meanwhile, the free journalist, 
akee he. functions, 
helped through this period when the 
demands for a new journalistic model 
are reaching a crescendo. The New 
World Information ‘Order is called 


for by both nationalistic newscon- 


` trollers and moderate-regimes who 
seek reasonable improvements in 
Western coverage of their countries. 

‘The Soviet bloc seeks to exploit any 
criticism of western journalism for 
Marxist ideological advantage. To 
meet the challenge, Western govern- 
ments should’ make some of their 
broadcast, computer, and satellite 
time available to Third World news 
media. Western governments should 
also help their independent journal- 


‘ists avoid further restrictions abroad. 


And. Western journalists should en- 
large their existing programs to train 
Third World newspersons, expand 


new efforts to share technology, | 


press for lower news-transmission 
costs and—most important—help 
sensitize their publics to the need to 
know -more about developments 
throughout this interdependent 
world. 

- The growing owes of the mass 
media presents two basic challenges 


-in the,years just ahead: the threat to 


free, societies from the very essence 
_of massness in the media, the con- 
centration of information control; 
_and’ the threat from governmental 
news-controllers who seek to deter- 
mine the content and. volume of the 


international and domestic news’ 


flow. That same media power also 
` poses unprecedented opportunities. 
These, if imaginatively conceived, 
can preclude the ultimate informa- 


tion weapon—“‘direct electrical in- 


jection into the brain” — or the equiv- 
aleùt imposition of governmental 
views into the mass media systems. 
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ABSTRACT: Observable data on the relative share of trans- . 
national vs. national transactions in trade, travel, university ` 
studies, mail, and telephone calls reveal a common pattern. :. 
First,.the absolute level of such activities has increased since 
pe 1900. Second, in developed countries the international share 

- of these activities remained constant or declined after peaking. 
_ Third, although in such afeas as science and technology inter- — -> 
national transactions have become a necessity, and in other , 
‘respects an important corisumer good, they cannot expand 
indefinitely. Limiting factors include social’ mobilization a 
-= which increases national preoccupations, communications 
overloads of all kinds, and greater perceived relevance of and 
ease of dealing with domestic matters. The outcome is apara- 
dox: Today’s world is less interdependent and international 
_ than it was 50 or 100 years ago, and yet sensitivity in some 

‘sectors to the need for international communications has a 

‘ increased. ; s ` 
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_ Karl W. Deutsch is Stanfield Professor of International Peace at Harvard Unicer : 
sity and Director of the International Institute for Comparative Soctal Research, . 
. Science Center Berlin. Among his books are Nationalism and Social Communication, 
The Nerves of Government, and Politics and Government. Richard L. Merritt is 
Professor of Political Science (and Department Head) and Research Professor in 
Communications at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. His books 

- \ include Symbols of American Community, 1735-1775 and an edited volume, Com- 
munications in International Politics. The present article is part of a continuing 

` joint project on communications and transformation in the international system. 
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N THE seven decades since 1910, 
the world has gone through a 
revolution in communications. New 
and far more powerful equipment, 


new technologies, new patterns. of ` 


public and private organization, and 
a- greatly increased demand have 
vastly expanded the flow of messages 
within countries and across their 
boundaries. 

Has this communications revolu- 
tion made the world more interna- 
tional? If so, in what sense, to what 
extent, and within what limitsP What 
have been some of the major changes, 
what patterns can be. discerned in 
them, and what further prospects for 
the international system do they 
indicate? 7 

Students of world politics have 
been well-supplied with speculative 
answers. Some of these answers bave 
stressed the permanence of nation- 
states, while others have forecast the 
steady increase of the weight of inter- 
national transactions and organiza- 
tions, leading to the early merging of 
nation-states into regional or world- 
wide systems of government. The 
present study uses observable. data 
to examine a limited aspect of this 
problem: the relative shares of trans- 
national vs. national transactions 
within a range of activities which 
form the social and economic back- 
ground against which political be- 
havior takes place. . 

The shares of transnational activi- 
ties in the time, attention, manpower, 
and economic resources of each 
country should tell us' something of 
the interests and bases of political 
support that could be mobilized for 
internationalistic or supranational 
policies. By knowing something 
about these odds for or against their 
success, the political performance of 
internationalistic statesmen could 
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den perhaps be more v adeduateiy, 
judged. . 


4 
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CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL 
- TRADE 


In” i913, international trade 
amounted to about 30 percent of the 
world’s gross national product, a pro- 
portion which declined in the 1950s 
and 1960s by about a third, to roughly 
20 percent, before regaining, in the 


early 1970s, its 1913 level once more.! 


Interesting in themselves, these 
changing levels of international trade - 
have also been used to gauge the 
changing balance in a country be- 
tween partisans of nationalism and 
national: self-preoccupation vs. po- 
tential adherents of a more interna- 
tional outlook.? Assuming, in a rough 
sense, that the weighted share of the 
outward-looking ‘or- even interna- 


. tionalist portion among the elites 


and mass population corresponds in 
each country to the ratio of its for- 
eign trade sector (that is, the sum of 
its imports and exports) to its gross 
national product, doubtless under- 
states the potential support for na- 
tionalism. Persons active in the 
foreign trade sector also may develop 


nationalist feelings if they find their 


living: and working conditions unre- 
warding and frustrating, making it 
easy for their anger to become 
directed against ‘their foreign con- 
tacts..In highly developed countries, 


7 

1. Date from personal communication with 
Professor Simon Kuznets of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 6'January 1972; and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, World 
Tables 1976 (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1977), p. 409. 

2. See Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander 
Eckstein, “National Industrialization and the 
Declining Share of the International Economic 
Sector, 1890-1959,” World Politics 13:2 
(January 1961): 267-99. 
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g “TABLE 1 oe Bg oe 


eee es CHANGES IN.THE FOREIGN TRADE RATIO, 1830- 1973 
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my poe g l TRADE/NATIONAL INCOME! : : TRADE/GROSS NATIONAL Propuct® 
pa aT _ 18908 18708 `1913 1928 1838. 1950 1965 1960 1965 1970 1973 - 
~_Unitéd States’ z@ i 1 1 8 7 8 9 -9 11 43° 
"Germany oF 28. 45- 35 36 -15 15 24 33 39 ‘50 56- 
United Kingdom 21 586 68 46 33 4&6 45-42 38 43, 49 
“‘RussaussRe =| — 2. y = = — — — (1 M — 
“italy  ; — °“— 3 31. 17 25-23 29- 31 38 43. 
oo > — _ — 5 42 85 4g. 46 47 45 49° 53 
A Denmark’ >  —7 47 84 50: 34 58 65 68 62 62 $9* 
“Finland: —. — 73 67.5 388 42 4&8 -45 57 57 
Switzerland —,— 84 50 34 .-51 54. 59 - 60 70 64- 
om — .15 33 40 38 14 °21 22 -20 21° 20° 
‘France  ' 1671533 43 46 -21 30 28 28 27 32 136. 
Argentina ~ —  — —. — 36 --18 12 22 14 17 15 
"Norway? . — .— 51-40 34 83: 8 85 81 83 87 
| Average" (21)... (35) 52 42 ° 30 37 40 43 42 47 5 
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` 1 SounċE` From data in Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, “Natonal Industnalization and the — 
> Declining Share of the Intemational Economic Sector, 1890-1859," World Portios 13:2 (January 1961) ‘ 


- 267-99 


.\” + NOTE, For both the 1830-1938 and 1950-1973 penods,~ the highest shown ratio for each country - 


Í SOURCE. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, World Tables 1976, (Baltimore, MD 
t The Johns Hopkins Prass, 1977) To approximate roughly the set of data forthe 1830-1938 penen t. 1g 


necessary to increase each ratio in the 1950-1973 period by es + § percent 


3 Dates are 1839, 1879, 1909, 1929, and 1939.. 


1 Dates are 1802-1830 and 1900-1909 Data for 1960-1973 are from West ey 


'§.Dates are 1910-1913, 1927-1929, and 1923- 1928 
' + © Figuro for 1965 ts estimated. ~ 

-! Earllest date is for 1870 ao SS 

_ Dates are 1885-1889, 1910--1914, and 4926-1929. 


-* Data for 1913-1938 are ratios of trade to gross domestic, product. 
** Average excludes figures for Russia/USSR and Argentina. : ` 
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- however, where labor and manage- 
‘ment are relatively ‘well-paid, ex- 
treme discontent is rare. Indeed, in 
“his mail poll of French’businessmen, 
‘.the sociologist Daniel Lerner found 
“im the’ 1950s that those deriving 
‘more than half their income from 

| “foreign trade were three times as 
- likely to support European integra- ` 

a. tion—that is, to adopt. an interna- 

“"Mionalist stance—than were. those 
_, who derived little or no income from 
© foreign trade® < i 
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l '3. Daniel Lérner,- “French Busmess PA 
_, Look at EDC: A Preliminary Report,” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly 20: 1 (Spring aie 


, 220. A thorough ‘study in the 1950s showed 
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In these terms, one might ask, has 
the world system. become more 


strongly. international? Has the ratio’ 


of foreign waaa to gross: national 


Pani Pai 
~ i . 


that the attitudes - of, American businessmen 


` on international trade and. tariff negotiations 


were strongly influenced by their perceived 


economic interests (that is; the interests of. : 


their firms), and that.their owh- percephons 
seemed fajrly accurate when correlated with 


‘independent estimates by outside economists. 


See, Raymond A. Baier, -Ithiel de, Sola Pool, 


and Léwis Anthony Dexter, American Bust, © 


ness and Public-Policy: The Politics of For- 


eign Trade (New York. Atherton Press, 1963), ; 
pp. 124~26, 152-53, and 194-95. . - 
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product (the TIGNP atio) of te 
world’s countries risen or declined? 
Table 1 presents long-term changes 
in the T/GNP ratio for 13 countries, 
in most cases for the period from 1913 
to 1973 but in some cases reaching 


_back into the 19th century. 


The data suggest a‘rising trend in 


the foreign trade ratio:'during much 


of the 19th century for most of-the | 
- below that of 1913. There are to be 
attaining a peak around 1913, the eve > 


countries for which we have data, 


of World War I, and-then declining. 
_ The world was indeed becoming 
more international between the end 
. ofthe Napoleonic wars and the > gather- 
. ing of warclouds before 1914: world 
trade and. a world economy were 
growing faster than national econ- 
omies, -with the exceptions of the 


- United States, where the. long-term, 
_ . declining trend in the foreign trade- 


ratio seems to have begun as early as 
1799; and Germany, newly united by 
Bismarck, which reached its highest 
_ Share of foreign trade in its total 


economy during the 1870s. The 1920s . 


and 1930s: witnessed generally di- 
minishing foreign trade ratios. Even 
postwar stabilization and growth 
within the countries listed in Table 1 
did not bring the overall level up to 
what it had been before the first of 


the two world wars of otir century.‘ ` 


For most European countries the 
experience of Britain seems to have 
been most typical: a steep rise in the 
foreign trade ratio until the 1870s; a 
much slower rise (or tendency -to- 
ward stagnation) at this high level 


4: To account.for thé ioy betwenn 
_ the foreign trade to national income ratio 
_(TIY) used for the 1830-1938 period, and the 


foreign trade to gross national product ratio ` 


(TIGNP) used after World War II, we might 
adjust the latter ratios upward by perhaps 
15 + 5 percent. Even so, only five of the 13 
‘countries would record a higher score’ after 
1950 than before 1938 (as opposed to four 
countries. if we use the data as shown in 
Table 1). - 
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| “itil 1913; a aaben decline after ~ 


World War I, merely accelerated by 
the Great Depression: of the 1930s; 


- and a_ partial recovery in the 1950s 


followed by more than a decade of 
Sagging scores (Figure 1). Even mak- 
ing allowances for differential esti- 
mates of. income, Britain’s recent 


_levels of foreign trade to its entire 


economy have remained substantially 


sure partial exceptions to the British 


‘pattern. France and Japan reached 


their peaks of economic interna- 
tionalism about 1928; and Norway 
may have reached. its~peak in the 
1950s, or may still prove to be one of 
a few countries with a rising foreign 
trade ratio. But for most of the world, 
the level of relative economic inter- 
dependence -that prevailed on the 
eve of World War I has yet to be re- 
gained. In the-late 1970s, with- pro- 
tectionist national currency and trade 
manipulations on the rise, the outlook 
for more economic internationalism 
seems doubtful indeed. 

Over the whole period from the . 
1820s to’ date, the share of foreign 
trade seems to have grown inthe pat- 
tern of an .S-curve—at first slowly, 
then accelerating in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and then slow- 
ing down again, approaching a 


- plateau. This slowing down occurred 


despite -the fact-that the number of 
sovereign states grew from less than 
50 in’ 1913 to about 150 in the late 


1970s. Periods of war, depression, or 


-prosperity ‘produced deviations from 


this trend without destroying its basic _ 
pattern.’ Particular countries have 

followed their own S-curves sooner 
or later, depending on their own level 
of industrialization. Thus many de- 
veloping countries with “middle- 


-level’” incomes (in the World Bank’s 


terminology) may be entering only 
now upon the steep’ part of their 


l S-curves. , 


as 
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RATIO OF FOREIGN TRADE TO NATIONAL INCOME: UNITED KINGDOM, 1805-1973 
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` Source: Schlote/Quittner-Bertolas! and isenta series ‘rest Kari W. Deutsch and Alexander 
Eckstein, “National Industrialization and the-Dechning Share of the International Economic Sector, 
1890-1959," World Politics, 13°2 (January 1961), p. 277, with references; World Bank series from interna- 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, World Tables 1976 (Baltimore, MD: Johns oe _ 
. Press, ene) pp. 280-81. ; 


‘Though the shares of foreign trade 
sectors seem to have approached a 
plateau, the absolute amounts of for- 
eign trade have grown strongly,-as 
have the populations and gross na- 
tional products of most countries. 
Also, the composition of foreign 
trade within its limited sector has 
shifted in many countries, -toward 
greater technical specialization. 
Furthermore, data from a forthcom- 
ing study of trade flows among na- 
tions show some increase in regional 
interdependence— which need not 
‘be identical with integration—over 
the period from 1938 to 1967, for 21 
of 23 supranational regional associa- 
tions. The world may not yet become 
one in trade but some clustering may 
well be going on.° p 


5. See Karl .W. Deutsch and Richard L. 
Merritt, “The Technological Revolution. in 


Communications and the Transformation of 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 

If political conditions and their 
finances permit, travelers can now 
reach, by regularly scheduled com- 
mercial flights, within about one day, 
any major city-in the world. In highly 


developed countries the amount of _ 


international travel has increased 
faster than total population and even 
faster than domestic travel. Sample 


surveys of the United States popula- . 


tion revealed that, in 1963, Americans 
took 257 million trips of 100 miles 
or more, five million of them (2.0%) 
outside the United States; in 1972 
they took 458 million such trips, and 
18 million (3.9%) were international. 


The percentage ofthe total American , 


population traveling overseas grew 


the International System,” in Technocracy 


and Its Controls, ed. Candido Mendes (pub- 
lication forthcoming). 
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FIGURE 2 ‘ 


PERCENTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL “AIRLINES PASSENGERS (SCHEDULED AIRUNES), 1950-1976 


United Kingdom Airlines 


United States Atrlines 





Source. Central Statistical Office, Annual Abstract of Statistics (London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office), 
varous volumes, and U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (Washington, D C.. United States Government Printing Office), various 3 volumes 
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steadily, from 0.3 percent in’ 1920 
and 0.5 percent in 1930 to 0.9 :per-: 
cent in 1960, 2.6 percent a decade 
later, and 3.2 percent in 1976. 
Whereas only one in 353 American 
residents went abroad in 1920, by 
1976 one in 31 did so.® 

As Figures 2 and 3 suggest, how- 
ever, there may be an upper limit to 
the ratio of foreign to domestic travel. 
The number of paying international 


- passengers as a percentage of total 


passengers on United States airlines, 

for instance, rose from seven percent- 
in 1930 to more than ten percent in 
the early 1960s, before dropping off 


6. Data in this paragraph are from various 
volumes of Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Washington, DC: 
USGPO). The sample surveys evidently 
included all forms of overseas travel; the 
other indicators, however, actually tader- 
estimate such travel since trips to Mexico 
and Canada are excluded, as are cruises 
origmating and terminating in the United 
States, and the travel of military and einer 
governmental personnel. . 


‘to about nine percent a decade later. 


Scheduled British airways revealed 
a somewhat different pattern from 
1950 to 1976 but, again, the relative 


share -of international passengers 


was fairly stable -around the 60 per- 
cent mark. Adding nonscheduled 
flights and the effects of changes in 
ticket prices or currency values may 
raise or lower the ceiling effect but 
seems unlikely to abolish it. Similarly, 
once the Federal Republic -of Ger- 


many had recovered from its wartime 


losses, both the foreign share of regis- 
tered guests at hotels and other inns, 
and the foreign share of nights spent 
in these establishments, remained 
rather. constant, although declining 
somewhat in the early 1970s. 

In the less developed countries, 
a somewhat different process may be 
found. At first, much of the traveling 
was undertaken by a small number 
of peoplé living in the country’s port 
cities, and most of this travel was 
abroad. Later, as ‘the ‘interior of the 
country became more modern and 
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” PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN GUESTS.IN WEST GERMAN HOTELS, 1950-1976 
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; “new strata of the native population the desire to haves some’ peed ex- >" 
' . ‘could afford to take-trips, total travel ‘perience, tó learning skills that one. 
-` - rose fast but most of it was-domestic. cahnot.learn at home, to collecting 
-= By ‘this time domestic travelers’ information for further studies in the. - 
heavily outweighed those who had home country. But whatever the. 
- ever been abroad. National aware- ~motivation,’ it takes someone who is 
* ` ness from firsthand. visits outgrew > international-minded to undertake 
‘^. the volume of cosmopolitan con- such an adventure at all. UNESCO 
-` tacts—a situation contributing to in- reports that the number of university 
-creased’ potential backing for :na- students studying in foreign coun- 
tionalism ‘and nationalist symbols, . tries almost, tripled ‘between 1960 — 
‘slogans, policies, and parties. Ifthe (11.7 million) and 1974 (33.3 million), 
‘experience of the industrialized but the total number. of university 
> | countries may be a guide, however, . students-in the world more than > 
_ + then we can anticipate a future rise tripled during the sarhe period.’ The 
“ in international travel on the part of ` 
-residents of developing countries, 7. For some research on ‘this and ilimi 


i OE, 5 problems, see Richard L. Merritt, “Effects of , 
followed by a petiod when the rela- International Student Exchange,” in Com- - ` 


tive euphoria for overseas travel sub- inünication in International Politics, ed. 
-', sides and the ratio of foreign to Richard- L. Memtt (Urbana: University of. 
.domestic travel remains constant. Ilinois Press, 1972), pp 64-94, and the an-., 
ee h f notated bibliography by Seth Spaulding and _ 
a ze. —7 ` Michael Flack, The World’s Students in the - _ 
f ee Focus é. United States: A Review and Evaluation of 2 > 
78 OF UNIVERSITIES -Research on .Foreign Students (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1976). ` 
An important reason why some- 8. Data from, UNESCO, Statistical Year- 
. people’ travel is to study overseas. . book 1976 (Pans: ‘UNESCO, 1977), pp. 91-94 


The Teasons for this may vary from and 114. `’ . 
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solied PE of foreign stu- ` 


dents thus dropped from 4.9. percent - 


of all university students in 1960’to 


44 percent in 1974. In the latter year, - 
_ three quarters of them were studying 


at universities in developed countries - 
(44 percent of these in Noe America 
alone).- 

- Turning to two major recipients of 
foreign students, Great Britain and . 


the Federal Republic of Gérmany, ` 


we find a pattern familiar to us from 


"our examination of international] 


travel (Figure 4). In both cases thé 


percentage of foreign students at in- . 


stitutions of higher learning rose 
during the period of postwar recon- 


struction, reached a plateau at the 


end of the 1950s, and then began to 


‘drop off. Britain, however, seems to ' 


have reversed the declining trend 
beginning in the early 1970s. Over ~ 
the course of the last two decades, 
about every tenth student ata British 
university and every thirteenth in 
West Germany came from a foreign 
country. 


~ 


othe: indicator of ihe extent to 
HF ic nar tone students are mind- 
ful of foreign cultures is the per- 
centage of them who have as their 
major field of concentration either 
modern foreign languages or com- 
parative literature. (Available data _ 
do not show the number studying ` 

“international relations” or nonlin- 
guistic foreign area studies.) As Fig- 
‘ure 5 shows, over the course of the 
two dozen years from 1952 to 1975, 
an average of two percent of American 
bachelors’ degrees were awarded in 
the field of foreign languages and 
literature; whereas 6.4 percent of 


_ West German university students 


reported concentrating in either that 
field or foreign-language interpret- 


-ing..Once again we find the pattern 


of-slow growth leading up to a peak 
(1961 in Germany, 1968 in the United 
States) before declining. 

Before proceeding, another word 
of caution is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the findings. Study- 
ing abroad or focusing in one’s studies 


- FIGURE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN BRITISH AND West GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 1950-1976 
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` Source Central Statistical Office, Annual Abstract of Statistics (London Her Majesty’ s Stationery Office), 
various volumes, and Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch-fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland - 
(Stuttgart and Mainz: yenagy W. Kohlhammer GmbH}, vanous roe. 
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ae FIGURE 5. 


7 PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, 1952-1975 — 


Keat German 


Universtttiea 


Amarican Universities — 





Source’ For West German students enrolled tn foreign languages and literature as well as interpreting, 
Statistisches Bundesamt, Statrstisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Stuttgart and Mainz: 
Verlag W. Kohihammer GmbH), various volumes; and for bachelors’ degrees in foreign languages. and 
. [rterature awarded by American universities, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statisti- 

cal Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C.: United SIRIOR Government Prnting ones), vartous 


volumes 


upon a foreign culture by no means 
ensures that the student has a positive 
attitude toward the foreign country 
Or its people.. Indeed, distasteful 
personal encounters or frustrations 


cisely the opposite result. The point 
is more that the initial willingness to 
undertake such studies implies an 
openness toward the international 
énvironment on the part of the stu- 
dent. Moreover, it is most assuredly 


' true that not all international-minded 


students take up such courses of 


‘studies or have the opportunity to 
_ pursue their interests in the univer- 


sity of another country. The long- 
term trends are nonetheless indica- 
tive- of the student subcultures’ 
changing orientation toward the inz 
ternational arena. 

As a final indicator of intellectual 
internationalism we may turn to book 
publishing. Books cross frontiers by 
the millions, sometimes in their orig- 
inal language and often in transla- 
tions. UNESCO counted 47,038 titles 
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translated in 1973.° In the United 


States from 1961 to 1976, of some 
462,000 new books and editions pub- 
lished. one in 21 (4.7%) was a trans- 
lation from a foreign language and 


see 


another one in eight (12.6%) was an > 


import from abroad.” The trend dur- 
ing the 15 years once more parallels 
those examined earlier, with the high 
point of both translations occurring 
in 1964 (6.6%) and imports in 1966 
(21.1%). -In 1975 percentages had 
fallen to 3.9 and 10.6; respectively. 


POSTAL MESSAGES 


A useful indicator of’a wide range 
of human relations is the flow of mail, 


either of letters and postcards (termed —_ 


“first-class mail” in the United States), 
or the larger flow comprising these 


plus printed matter, commercial cir- 


9. UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook 1976, 
p. 890. 

10. Data from Bureau of the Census, Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, various 
volumes: a 


~~ 
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‘culars, and samples of merchandise, 


excluding only parcel post (to con- 
form to the UPU’s statistical report- 


ing procedures). It has been esti- 
mated that about 80 percent of this ° 
larger flow of mail is related to busi-: 


ness transactions, and nearly 20 per- 
cent to personal correspondence, 
with mailings of social, political, and 


religious organizations making up ` 
‘most of the small remainder. 


` How much of this flow crosses the 
boundaries of nation states? The ratio 


of domestic mail to foreign mail (in- 


cluding, in the latter case, both that 
sent plus that received) can give us 


- an answer. Observing differences in 


one and the same year among such 
ratios for several countries of differ- 
ent size and at different levels of de- 
velopment can tell us something 
about possible developmental trends 
toward greater national self-preoccu- 


pation or greater openness toward the 


world beyond the national borders. 
Studies of this kind have been 


made," and some recent data are 


` shown in Table 2. They suggest that . 


national ‘self-preoccupation in many 
highly developed countries, so far as 
the evidence of mail flows is con- 
cerned, rose from 1913 to 1928, and 


perhaps somewhat further to 1953. 


before leveling off. By this time only 
one in nine letters handled by the 
national postal systems listed in 
Table 2 either came from or was sent 
abroad. Throughout the following 
years, despite a contrary trend from 
1953 to 1967, national self-preoccu- 
pation was substantially greater than 
in 1913. > 

For some developing countries, 
such as Argentina (and to some ex- 
tent Mexico), by contrast, the isolat- 


ing effects of geographic distance ` 


11. See Karl W. Deutsch, “Shifts ın the 
Balance of Communication Flows: A Problem 
of Measurement in International Relations,” 
The Public Opinion Quarterly 20:1 (Spring 
1956): 143-60 
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seem-to have declined at a greater 
rate, and their foreign mail seems to 
have grown faster than the rate of 
growth of their domestic mail, even 
after the bulk of their population had 
already become literate. Consistent 
with this reasoning, the foreign share 
of Argentina’s total mail ought to 


\have increased between 1913 and 


1975, and it did. The evidence is not 
sufficient, however, to show that the 
increase occurred for the reasons in- 
dicated by our hypothesis. Other 
conditions may have been more im- 
portant, and data from more countries 
will be needed to permit a better 
founded judgment. ) 

Finally, in many far less developed 
countries, where mass literacy is only 
now beginning to spread, the in- 
crease-in domestic mail can be ex- 
pected to be larger—often starting 
from a very low level per capita— 
than the increase in foreign mail. 
Hence;in many of the less developed 
countries the ratio of domestic to for- 
eign mail, and perhaps national self- 
preoccupation, should be rising fora 
time. Only later, in.a more distant 
future, we might surmise,- will this 
ratio decline in these countries and 
their relative attention to foreign 
mail and foreign contacts rise. | 

For the international system as a 
whole, however, the evidence of mail 
transactions suggests, at least up to 
the mid-1970s, a continuing and rela- | 
tively’ high level of domestic pre- 
occupation and a commensurately 
low level of international involve- 
ment. A substantially more interna- 
tionalist world, on this showing, is 
even at best still some decades in 


the fature. 


ee CALLS 


If the United States may serve as 
an example of trends in (if not levels 
of) telephone usage, then two clear 
facts emerge with respect to interna- 





i ; 19188 2P 1953 
| United-States . 3.94 3.54 2.26 
7 Japan 2 3.85, 5.56 , 1.21 
» J` France `^ . 10.83 588, 10.07 
+ United Kingdom - 9.18 8.23 7.85 
'* 2  Germany/Fed Rep.t` 10.31 8.10 8.75 
be india - 7.03 651, ‘5.51 
| jtaly ' > 5 + 11.09 6.67: - 823 > 
7. | Spain 23.17 14.78 ` '9.92 - 
‘* Netherlands 1894 - 14.55 8.96 
,”- ” Austraila®  & 1415 12.44. 875 
t'e o Belgium > 18.56 14.41 7:96 
-` +> Switzertand - 3240 . 23.95 16.58 
co, Sweden " 15.36 12.35 9.51 
-  * Austna "29.37 32.71 19.24 - 
Mexico | > ‘14.85 933.70 29.33 
. `> South Africa 19.19. 1350... — 
‘+ » Serbia/Yugosiavia® 20.05 .13.65 > 8.74 
“cy + Hungary © . | 20.91, 14.48 — 
‘` Argentina 6.61 -° 8.15 4.07: 
_ ‘Denmark |. 19.71 1738 > 11.97 
Finland. . -~ 45.74 °15.60 1582 
Portugal | i 23.48 21.33 19.20 
' . - š j . 
nde Average’, - > 15.76 13.98 10.98 
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1963 


8.30 © 


- 1.54 
8.98 
8.25 
9.36 
3.71 

10.94 
17.98 


11.43: 
11.75 ` 


14.43 
17.88 
10.85 


13.41 
8.47 


1415. 
12.69 - 
13.78 . 


14.95 


29.02 
13.30 i 


25.04 ` 
` 30.79; 


m 


1987 


13.95 


ts 


1970 


2.78. 

2.01 
716 
9.49 
973. 
4.31 

13.32 


15.41 . 


> 13:54" 


10.90 
16.27. 
20.08 
11.59 
21,39 
33.78 
11.14. 
13.56 
11.38 
17.68 
13.89 
12.89 


- 28.29 


13.66 


1973 7 


“2.53 


1.46 
7.53 
10.36 
10.22 


_ 3.99 


11.48 ` 
15.88 
11.71 
10.63 


-43.99 


18.88- 


” 9.47 
- 21.81 


35.68 
11.49 
15.13 
11 37 
12.89 


‘43.77 


12.77 
28.75 


- 13.25 


i a 


_ FOREIGN MAIL A8 A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MAIL FOR-22 SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1953-21975! - 


1976 ` 


“1 Countries were selected according to two criteria: ranking among the top countnes in terms of total’: 
ro “mail flow in 1974/1975, and availability of data for at least seven of the eight years. -` 


3 49143 of 1912/1913, except for Australla, Belgiam, South Africa: and Serbia (al! 1912), India ananta, 


:“and Finiand (1919, after independence} 
71928 or 1927/1928, except for Australia (1927), 


1 Germany in 1913 and .1928, Federal Republic of Germany from 1953 to 1975. 


. ~_ *For 1912 and 1927, figures represent a composite of data for New South Wales: Mester Australia, 


` “Southern Austraha, Victora, Queensland, and Tasmania. 


- & Figure for 1975 is baséd on incomplete reports 


zdat 


* Serbia in 1912, Yugoslavia from 1928 to 1975. -` 


` available data was used in its place 


-7:Ratto listed for 1975 represents mail deliveries in 1974 


He 


k 


Piai t Te Where'à figure. tor a particular. year was missing for a eini. the tigure for oe nearest year with 


`. a * SOURCE: United Nations Statistical Office, Statistical Yearbook 1976 (New York“ United Nations, 1977), 


- compléte des S8IVICS postaux, various annual issues 


-tional communication. The first ‘is - 
: that the. number of international calls 
- is increasing. In 1930 Americans’ 
‘made ` 30,000 overseas telephone 
calls, one for every 4,103 people in 
, the country, or one out of every mil- 
lion total calls. This ratio has dropped 


n . steadily and rather draniatically since- 


then. In 1940 one in 1,894 made such 
a call and ten years later. it was one ` 
in 152 people (for a-total of 1.6 million. 
overseas telephone calls). It dropped - 
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by 1960 still further to one in 49 - 
people, by 1970 to-óne in eight, and ` 
by 1975 to one in 3.4, or one overseas 
- call per year for each average family. 
‘In this last year Americans’ tele-` - 
phoned: abroad 67.2 million times.}* 
Second, however, although the < 
number and ratio of, oyerseas tele- 


12. Data in this and the folldwing E - 
are from Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab-_ 
stract of the United States, various volumes. ~ 
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~ „and Universal Postal Union, Bureau International, Statistique général : ‘du service postal, and Stetishgue. 
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communication fea become ‘an im- 
have been increasing, they continue’ portant-consumer good. Like many 
to pale’in significance’ next to the -other consumer goods, moreover, ‘it 





number of domestic calls. In 1976, 
the figure was 236 billion calls;'or 
more than three per day for every 
man, woman, and child living i in the 


is now experienced as a source of a 
‘sense’ of well-being, freedom, and 
motivation for further efforts. People 
‘increasingly demand a chance to 


_ medium for international communhi- . 


„country. If the ‘ ‘average” family (of read, hear, and view messages from 
3.4 people) can be said to makeva -abroad, to keep up with international 
single overseas call yearly, it must news, science, art, life styles, and 
also be said that the same family fashions, to travel, to visit, to cor- 
makes 3,727 calls within the United - respond, to telephone with possible 
States during the same time.: Or, partners in other countries—and to 


- viewed another way, for every. millión ` feel depriyed and. frustrated when 


domestic telephone calls in 1975 those opportunities are denied to 
there were only 272 overseas calls. them. Further, foreign experiences 
(This figure, of less than three out of and information from abroad have 
. 10,000 calls, is, roughly the proportion become intellectual- and emotional 
of -persons ‘listed in Who’s Who in- -resources for growing numbers of 


_ America, to the total population of- people who have come to need and 


the United States.) The telephone expect the greater combinatorial 
has simply not become a widely used ` richness,-subtlety, and power which 
these additional inputs permit them , 
cation on ‘the part of the broad ta attain. How these resources are 


citizenry. 


CONCLUSION: ‘THE PARADOX OF THE 
COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION 


The absolute magnitude of trañs- 


‘national communications has grown’. 


by leaps and bounds, and so have the 
speed and accuracy with which-it is ‘ 


possible to transmit messages to`all 


parts of the globe. But to what ex- 


‘tent. have these developments 


changed people’s outlooks and be- , 
havior vis-à-vis the international . 
environment? « 

A large supply of transnational ~ 
transactions and communications has’ 
become in many respects a necessity. 
It is now a condition for the produc- 
tion and reproduction of scientific, 


_ technological, and medical knowl-. 


edge which all are now to a large 
degree international. The same holds ` 
for much of modern administrative 
and business practices. 

At the same time, international | 


_ terrorism-—is, 


used for new insights of conscience, 
forms of art, or inquiries in science— 
or for new vices, crimes, and acts of 
of. course, another 
matter. 

‘These developments: were ibi: 
‘as early as a half century ago among 
the: professional, managerial, and 
intellectual middle classes and strata 
.of many countries. Now, as broader 
strata reach middle-class ` capaci- 
ties, education, and status, or at 
‘least: claim them, the. ‘demand for 
international information grows 
` correspondingly. j 

But trees do not grow into the sky. 
"Three countervailing processes limit 
the process of internationalization. 
‘The first is the equally rapid or even 
- faster growth of the flow of internal 


‘messages in’ each country and so- 


ciety. This process, in the course of 
a country’s social mobilization, im- 
plies an expanding flow of internal 


~ messages, particularly from its mid- 


dle and lower strata and from its 
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formerly peripheral regions aad 
populations. The second counter- 
vailing process results from the first. 
It is the overloading of communica- 
tion channels and the exhaustion of 
the limited amounts of time available 
for attention to, receiving, and de- 
coding messages, and for responding 
to them. The third is the overloading 
and exhaustion of time and material 


| “resources available for acting on 


messages from abroad, the absence 
or decline of quick positive or nega- 
tive rewards from such responses, 
and hence the decline of the per- 
ceived relevance of much of this 
international communication. 
These three countervailing proc- 
esses work to a large extent auto- 
matically. Together, they usually 


suffice to limit the long-term growth 


of transnational communications to 
the S-curve pattern we have ob- 
‘served. For most-people, they limit 


..the perceived relevance of such 


transnational communications to the 
level of seeming triviality. Popula- 
tions of many highly industrialized 


countries remain in effect sealed off 
_from any dramatic impact of messages 
. from abroad—and this would be the 


case even if national governments 
made no effort to interfere in the 
process. 

In fact, most governments do inter- 
fere. They do it subtly in democracies 


T by lending or denying respectability 
and prestige to certain categories of, 


messages; more heavy-handedly in 
dictatorships by preventing or pro- 
hibiting access or attention to foreign 
messages of which they disapprove. 
The net effect of such intervention 
by national-governments is to make 
the top of the S-curve somewhat 
flatter. 

The outcome is 4 paradox. Today’s 
world is less interdependent and 
international than it was 50 or 100 
years ago in terms of commodity 


trade, mail flows, and still other vari- 


ables not discussed: here, such as 


-foreign investments as a proportion 


of total savings, and international 
migration as a proportion’ of total 
population. A wide variety of other 
internationalist trends reached a 
plateau. decades ago and have not 
made much progress ,since then. 
Workers .and their unions, small 


businessmen, farmers, whitecollar ` 


workers, many politicians and their 
parties, and many members of public 
or private bureaucracies may have 
become more’ preoccupied with 
domestic matters. 

Yet, at the same time, the sensitivity 
of governments and nations to some 
kinds of information from abroad 


appears to have increased in some ~ 


sectors of opinion and activity. De- 
spite the countervailing trends noted 
earlier, it seems that scientists, intel- 
lectuals, students, newsmen, bankers, 
strategists, and soldiets, investors 


and revolutionaries all may have be-: 


come more attentive and responsive 
to developments abroad. The world 


is more interdependent than ever ` 


before with respect to knowledge, 


- science, mass culture, -and military 
strategy. It is more united in hopes 


of technological abundance, resent- 


-ments at economic and social in- 


equality, concerns about our com- 


mon environment, and teang of mass 


destruction. 


As a resùlt, many nations and the 


international system'itself are under 
cross-pressure. Many kinds of inter- 
dependence have decreased below 
their peaks in former years. People 
most often look to the national econ- 


omy and the nation-state for employ-. 
‘ment, social security and welfare, 


public health and education, public 
works, and national development. 
And they are looking to their national 
language and culture for most of the 
symbols of personal and group iden- 
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tity, as well as most of. their sources 
of meaning and motivation. 
Loyalties of language and ethnicity 
increasingly are overriding the supra- 
national ties of religion. As they 
gradually came to do so in past cen- 


. turies among Protestants and Roman 


Catholics in Germany, France, Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and Switzerland, so 
they have done more recently among 
Muslims and Christians in many Arab 


and. African countries. In 1947 reli- . 
gion split Bengal between India and 


Pakistan; almost a quarter century 
later, in 1971, language, territoriality, 
and ethnicity split Bangladesh from 
Pakistan. Differences between the 
national states, parties, and cultures 


` of such communist nations as Russia, 
China, Yugoslavia, and Albania ‘are - 


overriding the ties of. international, 
communist ideology. Nationalism 
still represents one of the world’s 
most powerful patterns of political 
alignment. ~ . i 

The world is now too international 
to permit a naive nåtionalism to flour- 


` ish without limit. But itis too national 


$ 


to ‘permit ‘a supranational govern- 


ment, a common currency, a common 
electorate, or a supranational tax 
system at the world level, or even at 
the level of any substantial interna- 
tional bloc or region. For the next 
séveral decades the international 
system will remain pluralistic, 
divided into an uneasy multitude of 
nation-states. And yet it will also re- 
main fitfully internationalistic, with 


-mounting concerns about world af- 


~ 


fairs and about the tasks and dangers 
that transcend the capabilities of 
nation-states. ' , 

The world of the near future will 
be heterotropic: It will tend to teach 
us plural and partly inconsistent goals 
and actions. In sucha situation it will 
be easy to respond with bewilder- 
ment, fear, or passivity. Butthis same 
heterotropic situation also permits 
us to seek out alternatives and act 


` consciously on’ our discoveries. We 


can decide much about our fate, and 
about the meaning of our lives, by 
choosing to work for the world 
we want. 
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’ ABSTRACT: A new international, economié, social, and politi- l 
-7 cal order will rest upon shared perceptions of common global - | 
_.,“ problems and-their best solution. Thesé shared perceptions 
a will be developed when Americans and others can reach be- 
ME Sgn théir own traditional cultural perspectives and overcome, ` - 
'. their initial psychological ‘anxieties. when approaching the 
Ta i -challenges of a global society. While it is‘'doubtful that these. . + 
3°!» concerns can ever be modified to the extent necessary to build -- 
-a culturally-integrated world, public policymakers and educa- — 
tional leaders must realize. that enabling Americans to con- 


[3 


. : tribute to an interdépendent world is-not just a matter of more | 
' 4°. information, but involves 4 much deeper issue affecting the i 
‘values, beliefs, attitudes, and lifestyle ofthe American people, . ~ 


. .. The task to be undertaken. is no-less than a cultural transition 
i” > 7 and the peace of the United States. and the world depends: 
sa y upon how successfully it can be achieved: >- 
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public. and international affairs from the University of Pittsburgh. He is an edu- ` 
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T THE HEART of thé slobal 


learning process arè human’. 


beings—ordinary people whose 
personal capacities, prejudices, ex, 
perierices, and beliefs will ultimately 
determine the success or failure of 


the most enlightened foreign policies - 


that may be evolved to deal ‘with: 


the growing complexities ofa global’ 


society. í 

One of the greatest challenges in 
this process will be the education of 
the American citizenry to global 


-= needs’so they will support, through 


democratic means, the foreign policy 


initiatives most responsive to an. in-: 


terdependent world. This task will 
not be easy, especially for Americans. 
Yet it will be most-critical if Ameri-. 
cans are to continue to govern them- 


' selves -and their participation in 


world affairs in a democratically-de- 
termined manner. 

* While’ many factors will affect 
American participation in an interde- 
pendent world; economic and military 
being among the foremost, there are 
other cultural-and psychological ele- 


ments which play a great role in the 


way in which Americans face the 
global. learning ,process on a*daily 
level. Somé of these cultural and psy- 
chological barriers will be overcome 


through a reformed public educa-- 


tional system, others will depend 
upon more intensive and extensive 
direct contact’ between Americans 


_* and people from other societies , par- 
- ticularly the develọping world. 
. Learning about the world. and 
other peoples through direct per-- 


= 


sonal contact is certainly not new-to 


_ the human experience. The history 
of Eastern and Western civilizations ` 


is a kaleidoscope of thé. successes 


-and failures of contact between peo- 


ple with different beliefs, lifestyles, 


and objectives. To believe, however, 


that direct people-to- people experi-- 


ences, facilitated today by many in- 
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Te ern programs, busi- 


ness contacts, and vacation oppor- 


`- tunities will result in a more 


“slobally-oriented” world popula- 


tion is at a-minimum naive and at 


worst dangerously irresponsible. 
There are a wide range of cultural 
and psychological challenges to the 
growing: state of global interdepend- 
ence which demand an informed 
educational. process through which 
people-can be prepared for contacts 
with other societies. 

- This’ is ‘an- educational challenge 
o£ enormous magnitude and one with 
unending policy implications for na- 
tional, state, and local governments. 
A first step toward meeting’ these 


needs, however, rests with a better 
-understanding of the cultural factors 


which curréntly impede American 
participation in the global learning 


‘process, and inhibit capacity to con- 
-tribute in shaping a common destiny 


with people from different back- 
eo j ka 


CULTURAL. FACTORS 


A basic framework for examining 
cultural differences rests upon the 
way people first, see themselves, 
second, see their relationship to oth- 
ers, and third, see-the world around 
them. Each of these perceptual filters 
is constructed from the beliefs, val- 
ties, attitudes, and -assumptions 
which comprise the cultural context 


. of a society. Each is imminently im- 


portant in facilitating or inhibiting 
the relationship of one society to 


another and the capacity of different. 


societies. to work cooperatively in 
meeting common global challenges 


‘such as those which-have been elo- 


quéntly outlined elsewhere i in this 
volume. <i 

Americans håve iihented: a set of 
cultural assumptions and values 
which oy limit their readi- 
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ness to participate in an interdepend- 
- ent world. The relationship be- 
tween traditional American values 
and-a state of interdependence is 


complex: and will not be easily- 


changed, A first step, however, is to 
examine the nature of American cul- 
tural perceptions and-how they af- 
fect American attitudes toward the 
new world conditions which are 
evolving. gen 

` 


How Americans see themselves 


From the earliest days, Americans 
have seen themselves as rugged in- 
dividualists.? While from time to time 
they have banded together in towns, 
` villages, communities, and cities for 
the purpose of préserving or further- 
ing the common good, each person 
has retained his own identity.and his 


- - right to be his “own man.” Writing in 


‘1897, Emile Durkheim -described 
this predisposition as “the cult-of in- 


dividual personality.”* He noted that 
-~in such societies, the high value 


placed on the development of an in- 
dividual personality results in peo- 
ple who see themselves as independ- 
ent and autonomous, rather than a 
-reflection of external pressures. 
This American stress on the indi- 
vidual begins at a very early age. 


1. I would like to express appreciation to 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundation for the 
encouragenient they gave me to first think 
about this subject and for the grant they made 
which allowed me to develop many. of the 
ideas contained in this paper. 

2. Many of the observations in this paper 
concerning American cultural values, as- 


sumptions, and beliefs are based upon two’ 


primary sources: Robin M, Williams, Jr., 
Amertcan Soctety: A Sociological Interpreta- 
tion, 2d ed. rev. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961); and Edward C. Stewart, American Cul- 
tural Patterns: A Cross-Cultural Perspective 
(Washington, DG: Society for Intercultural 
Training Education and Research, 1972). 

3 See Don Martindale, The Nature and 
Types of Sociological Theory (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1960) pp. 86-92. 
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American children haye MEE A 
nary freedom and develop atan early 
age patterns of “independence” 
which differ from the roles.of chil- 
dren in corresponding social and 
economic classes in nearly all the 
major cultures of Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica; and Latin America. 

- This sense of independence and 
individualismi is not only encouraged 


among children in the family unit, - 


but is a central value in the small, 
nuclear American family at all age 
levels. The independence of a teen- 


ager, mother, or father is typical of ` 
the stress on individualism and in- 


dependent’ resourcefulness. Some 
observers claim that an overempha- 
sis on such values has formed the 
cultural basis for the high divorce 
rate currently evidenced in the Amer- 
ican society. > 


Whether this basio cultural predis- | 


‘position can’ be carried to such an 
extreme or not is moot. The-fact is 
that a sense of independence is cep- 
tral not only to the American’s per- 


ception of himself, but also to his . . 
relationship ‘with others in society 


at large. While rationally the Ameri- 


can’s spirit moves toward coopera- 


tion, he does so willfully only in those 


-cases where he can withdraw if his 


needs are not met. One of the chal- 
lenges confronting Americans in a 
“global society” is exactly how they 
will deal with a world in which it 
is increasingly difficult to retain such 


.a sense of personal independence as 


responsibility for others becomes 
central to all social, economic, and 
political issues on a-global scale. In 


a society in which Americans have © 


adopted “where theres a will, 
there’s a way” as-a watchword for 
personal initiative and energy, there 
is an instinctive reaction against the 
kind of “social welfarism” envisaged 
when Third World: countries begin 
talking about “the reallocation of < 
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resources” and a “new international 
economic order.” ~. 

An allocation of resources based 
upon need is contrary not only to- 
Americans’ perceptions of themselves, 
but also to the economic system they 
have built, in which position and re- 
sources are given as rewards for. 


personal achievement. In the United ` 


States, people are seen to achieve 
positions and rewards that they earned 
by. ability, skill, effort, and moral 
worth. People thus rise and fall ac- 
cording to their own merits. 

It takes no gréat acumen to see that 
equality of opportunity does not exist 
for the majority of the world’s popu- 
lation, including many people in the 
United States. In a global society, 
therefore, there is bound to be a-con- 


flict between the basic logic of per-. 


sonal achievement as a means for the 
allocation of resources and the need 
for the reallocation of resources to 
meet “basic human needs.” 
Individualism, achievement, and 
independence have been traditional 
values in the way Americans view 


themselves. While such self-percep- . 
tions have greatly enhanced national, 


development and contributed to the 
United States’ international social, 
political, and economic hegemony, 
the same views can inhibit American 
acceptance of a state of “global in- 


terdependence’” with the rest of the ` 


world l 

These values can also form barriers 
-to the kind of negotiating and com- 
promise necessary in direct person- 
_to-person contact „across cultures. 
There are many American business- 
men and students who have failed in 


assignments overseas primarily be-. 


cause of their need for high achieve- 
ment, their sense of independence 


and their belief that they can “go it. 
alone” in societies where other val- ` 


ues and attitudes predominate. 
Americans traveling abroad mustin- 


a, 
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creasingly be aware of their pre- 
dispositions and value prejudices 


‘and allow for them ‘if they are-to 


‘have positive encounters in other 

societies. 

How Americans see their relations 
with others - : 


\ 


In a society where people perceive 
themselves as individuals and view 
their relationship with their families 
and others as limited and independ- 
ent, it is a natural corollary that 
there be a great deal of concern for 


- independence in economic and po- 


- litical affairs as well. 

The American tradition of individ- 
ualism is strong not only in its social 
roots, but also in its political-philo- 
sophical-heritage. Many of the social 
and political-ideas of American in- 
dependence rest on a value pattern 
begun with a centuries-long process 
whereby all aspects of life were re- 
moved from the web of interlocking 
controls of feudal Europe. When the 
American colonies were ‘created, 
emancipation of the individual was 
one of the overriding factors motivat- 
ing immigrants to join the long jour- 
ney to the “new world.” Americans 
built’a society in which the ‘politi- 
cally effective leaders of the new na- 
tion wanted above all to have “room” 
to make their own decisions, to de- 
velop their own theories of social 
and political life, and to escape from 
the surveillance of kings and minis- 
ters of the state. This sort of freedom 


-was premised on a sweeping confi- 


dence in the individual and his com- 
petence to master his environment. 
From-a philosophical viewpoint, 


the American heritage rests upon 


Englishmen such as John Locke.‘ 
Lockean man, the man of a “social 


4. John Locke, Second Treatise of Govern- 
ment, 1960 (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1952). 
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| “contract,” was sald by reason. He 
. was by nature rational, free, and co- 
_ operative._His rights were “inalien- 
. able,” because they existed before 


a 
é 


. government, which man entered into 
voluntarily, to limit these rights was 
` not- tolerated. The implications of 
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; enterprise, 
a civil ‘government. Any attempt by , 


such a political philosophy for Amer- ` 
ican democracy are well-known. 


The concept of a.“global society,’ 
however, has different. roots. The 


- social, economic and political inter- 


~ dependence of people emerges from’ 
'a Hegelian-Marxian political-philo-’ 
‘sophical heritage." In such thinking 
the individual has no “inalienable” 
| rights. Human -rights are those 
` granted by the social and political - 
_- system in which one is living. In this - 


"7 situation, since the individual ‘has no 


rights before entering a collective re- 
lationship, he can only gain by his 
membership. 

From a sociocultural T N 
this view of social relationships is 


. - similar to the distinction of “gemein- 
.'shaft’” and “geselleshaft’’ noted by 


- nology, 


the German sociologist Ferdinand 
~Toénnies.® A “gemeinshaft,” or tradi- 
tional peasant community in which 
people live together in a relation- 
. ship of complete interdependence, 
is very different from the high tech- 


industrialized societies . 


` which form a “geselleshaft” of spe- 


‘ cialized roles in which people re 


“ceive” money for their labors and 


= maintain a sense of “independence” 


-A 


„by „purchasing goods . and services | 


5. For a fuller treatment of inana and 
othèr perceptions of human rights see Arthur 
- N. Holcombe. Human Rights in the Modern 


; Worldi New York. New York University Press, 


` 1948), or Stephen H. Rhinesmith, Cross-Cul- 
tural Communication in International Nego- ' 
tiation: A Case Study of the;Drafting of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (M.A. 


thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1966). 


6. Martindale, Nature of poctoreaient The- 
ory, pp. 82—86. 


Pe 
and < ‘paying off” their seis: and 
dependence. fe > 


With a value system. stressing free. 
inalienable personal’ >; 


rights and role specialization it is“ 
difficult for many Americans to work 
with other societies in which a high - 
value is placed on personal relation- 
ships and a sense of loyalty and ob- 


ligation to one’s family, caste, and 


— 


clan. In such societies, there is a 
strong.concern for social-welfare and ` 
a willingness or desire to be depend- 
ent upon others. Im this situation; 
the degree.of sensitivity exhibited to 
the beliefs and lifestyles of others, 
and the’ willingness to adjust one’s 


_ own way of operating in business and, 


which direct contact is a positive or*- 


personal relationships, becomés a’ 
paramount factor in the degree to 


negative experience... - 


How Americans perceive the world 


_A final set of.culture perceptions. 


affecting the way in: which Ameri- ` ; 


cans view their relations with others- 
is the way they see ‘their relation- 
ship to the world around them. 
Americans approach the world in a 
very pragmatic and practical fashion. 
Their concern for efficiency has long 
emphasized adaptability, technolog- 


‘ical innovation, economic expansion, “` 


up-to-dateness,. practicality, expe- 
diency, and getting things done. 


This pragmatic: approach to solv- _ 


ing problems, however, is-basically © 


. the application of short-term adjust- - | . 


ments to immediate situations. Amer- 
icans concentrate on goals obtain- 
able .in a given situation, solving 


_ problems as they arise, while leav- 


ing to others the more abstract-and 
long-range problems with moral and - 
, ideological overtones. This kind of 


predisposition has-led to two basic 


~ tendencies which have caused Amer- 


- icans aaa in- dealing sles global 
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problems’ a with poeple in ‘ag 
countries. i 

.. First, they tend to. see their Te- 
“lationship with ‘the world around 
them as.one of “dominance” attained ` 


ar by’ inventiveness, pragmatism, and 


technological superiority. Most 
. Americans believe that the basic 
- problems of the world are technolog- 
ical and their solution will bring 
about economic welfare. After thirty 
postwar years in which the only lim-: 
' itation to achievement has been an 
occasional incapacity to develop a 
well-conceived and well-executed 


plan of action, Americans have found , 


witha jolt that the nonreplenishable 
resources in the air and within the 
earth are Creating the need to limit 
consumption in-a way which was 
previously. inconceivable. Such lim- 
itations are not well-received- nor 
easily. accepted. When their atten-. 
tion is drawn to’an issue such as the 
current energy situation in which the 
answers’ are elusive and long-range, 
Americans ` experience a ‘sense of ` 
frustration, irritation, and annoyance. 
Their immediate. tendency is to re- 
ject the issue because it requires a 
prolonged; complex, .and perhaps 
` unmanageable political negotiation 
with the rest of the world. 
Another characteristic affecting 
Americans’ capacity. to deal with a. 


' global society is a.naive belief in. 


their ability to produce an unlim- 
ited supply of those things which are ° 
greatly desired. Americans have lit- 
tle understanding of experience with 
‘a world of “zero growth,” “scarce re- 
_ sources,” or “limited ambitions.” A 


` 


world view which unquestionably - 


assumes that “new is better” and that 

“forward” and “bigger” are better 
than: “backward” and “smaller” does 
_notmove Americans toward ideas like 
“limits to growth” or “small is beau- 
tiful.” Yet, these are two- major 
themes which have been set forth 


- 
-— 
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~ by eron AE ct -about ena- 
bling a growing world population 


-to deal with the lack of natural re- 


sources during’the years ahead.’ - 
. Americans are now.faced with the 


possibility that Current ways of doing- 


things may not only-be unacceptable 
in the future, but there may be a need 


to “regress” to some previous method 


of. living in order to conserve valu- 
able resources. Such a prospect af- 
fects not only questions of overall 


which workers and salesmen can 
continue to expand and-increase the 


amount that they produce, the degree . 


to which Americans can feel a sense 


of: achievement. and .self-develop-_ 
_ ment, and ultimately the degree to 


which they can feel a sense of self- 
worth and uséfulness as a society. 
What appears, therefore, ‘to be a 
very global problem isin fact a very 
personal one. In the end, the capacity 
of Americans to overcome’these and 
other cultural predispositions, which 


are not supportive of a move toward 


‘an interdependent world, will rest 


on the extent to which educators and 
public policy leaders are capable of 
assisting Americans in‘attaining a 
“perspective consciousness’ (thatis, 

a consciousness of the fact that their 
perspective on the world is merely 
one way-of viewing life, rathér than 
the’ way). This will necessitate a 
blending of-the beliefs‘which have 
undergirded the United States and 
those which ‘have allowed other 
civilizations to develop ‘and prosper 
over the centuries. 


7. See Donelia Meadows. Dennis Meadows, 
Jørgen Runders and William W. Behrens III, 


The Limits to Growth 2d ed. (New York: Po- 


tornac Associates, 1974); and E. F. Schumacher, 
Small is Beautiful (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1973). - 

8. This term was originated by Robert G. 
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-economic growth, but the extent to > 


Hanvey. An Attainable Global Perspective, - 


(New York: Center for puaai ese: manele 
ae 
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The American pragmatism, tech- 
nological superiority and efficiency, 


short-term time perspectives, and . 


assumed unlimited resources and 
prosperity constitute perhaps the 
greatest barriers to enabling Ameri- 
cans to concentrate on the needs of 
the evolving global society. This tra- 
ditional American world view is pa- 
rochial and insufficient to meet the 
challenges which lie ahead. A new 
_ breed of Americans will be required, 
as well as anew breed of people from 
other countries around the world, 
who are truly global in their perspec- 
__tives. These people must also be per- 
- sonally secure in their capacity to 
meet new challenges and cope with 


_ ` different ways of life, both abroad 


and at home. 

“What will the characteristics of 
this new breed of people be? One 
answer may lie in some. of the char- 
acteristics which have been found 
to be important for success among 
international students, businessmen, 
and diplomats involved in day-to-day 
activities.on a global scale. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


While cultural factors tend to pre- 
dispose Americans against thinking 


‘and acting as part of a global-so- . 


ciety, there obviously are many 
Americans who are successful #avel- 
k; 

ing, “working, and living abroad. 
They have demonstrated a “psycho- 
logical readiness” for livitig in a 
global society, utilizing the same 
personal -characteristics that have 
been important for successful ad- 
justment in living abroad for many 
years. 

The following list of psychological 
factors’ and attitudes which form -a 
positive framework for participation 
in a global society are based upon 
assessment areas used by AFS In- 
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ternational/Intercultural Programs.? 
For more than 30 years, AFS has 
been selecting, orienting, and sup- 
porting high school students who 
have chosen to live abroad in another 
society for a period of three months 
to one year. These factors have 
proven to be important in the stu- 
dents’ capacity to cope successfully 
in a new cultural context. Taken to- 


‘gether they represent one profile of 


characteristics’ necessary to partici- 
pate in a- global learning process. 


Self-concept - 3 


While Americans are predisposed 
culturally to see themselves as indi- 
viduals who are independent from 
their environment and driven by a 
sense of achievement in their day- 
to-day encounters, those who have 


been successful in ‘adjusting to other 


societies have been able to temper: 
these basic predispositions. 
First, these persons have-demon- 


_stratéd patience and a tolerance for 


ambiguity. Entrance into a new cul- 
tural setting exposes people to a great 


: deal of ambiguity in their daily rou- 


tine. Such.uncertainty’ is just as dis- 
turbing as the uncertainty created by . 
many new global issues today. Many 
Americans encountering a new-cul- 
ture find it difficult to undertake the 
slow process, of learning about the 
lifestyle and beliefs of people in 
their host country. Those who. are 
successful, however, adjust to what 
is often a slower pace of life and to 
dealing with a lack of the same “con-” 
trol” over their day-to-day encoun- 
ters which they enjoyed at-home. . 
Such psychological adjustments will 
be required of Americans if they are 
to live in an interdependent world | 


9. See AFS Student Seléction Handbook i 
(New York: AFS International/Intercultural 


. Programs, 1978). 
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which slows the pace of life in order 


to conserve resources, and makes so- . 


cial, economic, and political issues 
subject to multilateral discussion 
and common problem-solving. 

A second characteristic which has 
been necessary for successful adjust- 
ment to new cultural conditions 
sounds, at first, quite odd: it is the 
ability to fail..No one can possibly 
know all the “rules of the game” in 
a new culture and have all the skills 
required to play it. Achievement- 
driven Americans, who have consis- 


tently attained high standards of self-. 


imposed excellence, find themselves 
not only frustrated, but depressed if 
they try to apply their old perform- 
ance standards to new situations 


where they may be “programmed for, 


failure” because they lack the knowl- 
edge of local language and customs. 


This is certainly not an argument for - 


low achievement standards. It is an 
for caution 
when dealing with people who are 
compulsive in their high standards 
of achievement and who are unable 
o “roll with the. punches” when 
things do not always go their way. 
While this capacity to fail is im- 
portant for Americans going, abroad, 


it is equally important for America . 


as a participant in a global society. 

For many Americans, the Vietnam 
conflict was the first experience of 
“failure” on a national and interna- 
tional level. The nation, as a result 
of Vietnam, has matured in its.out- 
look toward itself. It has taken stock, 
seen that it is not all-powerful in all 
things and today has a more realistic 
interpretation of its role in the world. 
America is on the verge of becoming 
a participant in a global society, 
rather than the leader of a system of 
nation-states. To be a team player, 
Americans must learn to see -the 


world as a place where power and 


responsibility will be shared. As a 


~ 


result, there will be times when 
Americans will be forced to accept 
less excellence for greater coopera- 
tion or better utilization of resources. 


These are not easy adjustments to ` 


make, but are a prerequisite for par- 
ticipation as a partner in the global 
development process. 

A third psychological factor rele--~ 
vant to the global learning process is 
a knowledge of one’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Sélf-knowledge and 


self-awareness are important in as- 
sessing the way in which one‘ can 


contribute to others, and to common 
problem-solving. In international 
business contacts and student ex- 
change experiences, those persons 
demonstrating a mature, realistic 
view of their capacities and lim- 
itations are. most often the best 
equipped to be a participant in a new 
cultural situation. To the extent that 
solutions for a global society will rest 
upon “team work,” rather than 
Americans “going it alone,” there is 
a necessity to work within: one’s 
strerigths and weaknesses. 

- Finally, a fourth attitude necessary. 
in all of this will be a good sense of 
humor. This is not surprising, given 
the complexities and difficulties 
which have been outlined in this ar- 
ticle and in the writings of others 
contained in this volume. This sense 
of humor involves the ability to be 


- objective about one’s self and one’s 


circumstances. It is the ability to see 
day-to-day problems in a larger con- 
text, stand back and laugh at the com- 
plexity and impossibility of situations 
in which one finds oneself. Without 
such a capacity, people confronting 


_ difficult new adjustments will find 


themselves So irritated, annoyed, and 
frustrated that they will not be able 
to contribute constructively to the 
development of new approaches to 
the problems encountered. In the 
end, a sense of humor is equal to 
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3 a sense of hope. It i is the belief. that 
S “£ -one’s.situation can be improved and 
H, that-in. the meantime life is worth 
| living i in spite of current difficulties. 
|. "These four psychological factors — 
patience and tolerance for ambigu- 
tty, the ability to fail, knowledge- of 
. one’s strengths and weaknesses and 
“a sense of humor—are important 
characteristics for participating in 
the global learning process. They 
| _form the underlying network of ca- 
a ' ~pacities and skills necessary for in- 
dividuals in a country like the United 
' ” . States-to contribute effectively to an 
a interdependent relationship. While 
+ raw achievement, independence, 
and a sense of security have formed 
- the foundation for Americans’ self- 
' ‘development, these’ characteristics 
must be tempered so that Americans 
‘can participate in the interdepend- 
ent framework which is currently 
evolving. 
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Relationship to others 


|. -As noted previously, cultural fac- , 


tors predispose Americans to see 
' their relationships with others as in- 
dependent, with.an emphasis on in- 
alienable personal rights, free enter- 


row - 
a 
r * 


- prise, and role specialization in work ° 


relationships. This kind of goal and 
role oriented behavior is not always 
successful in other societies which are 
sometimes more organic and flowing 
, -~ in their interpersonal relationships, 
! -~ “more group*‘and community-oriented, 
-more.-personalized in their role re- 
u . lationships, and where people are 
© | more dependent upon one another 

: for emotional as .well as economic 

support. This more holistic concept 

_will require Americans to alter their 
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traditional views about their relation- ` 


‘ship to others. - 
-First it is important to acknowl- 
. edge ‘that Americans have spent many 


years giving ‘help to others. In fact, - 
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others is one of the m 


_ which Americans ha' 


as a people who ar 
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welfare of persons i: 
sometimes difficult 
such a self-concept 
from others. Americ 
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 terdependence, feel 


defeated. when for 


` others for assistance 


impossible to be a 
global.society, witl 
help from others wh 
. Adapting behavio: 
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- A third perceptual capacity neces- 

sary for living with others in a global 
society is the ability to empathize. 
The ability to “put one’s self in’ 
another’s shoes” is importarit to the 
development of any human relation- . 
ship within or between cultures. It 
is particularly important, however, 
in, trying \to understand people. 
from radically -different cultural, 
economic, religious, or ideological 
backgrounds. 

Many people have confused the 

. ability to empathize with the neces- 
‘sity to agree. This is not true. It is 
obvious \to anyone that there are 
basic conflicts in the world which 
will not be resolved merely through 

“understanding or empathy.” As one 
astute observer noted, “if I under- 


stand -that you want to kill me, it- 


does not make me feel any better 
about you.” In less severe cir- 
cumstances, however, the ability to. 
understand another person’s feel-` 
ings and to comprehend the emo- 
tional context within which a person 


is acting, will many times facilitate 


one’s ability to respond more ade- 
quately to the difficulty at hand.’ 

- In all of this, a. sense of re- 

sponsibility to others is also a fun- . 


damental prerequisite. for participa-- 


tion in a social contract on.an 
interpersonal, national, or global 


level. One must not only believe’ 


that it is impossible to “go it alone,” 

but must be psychologically com- 
mitted to the fact that going it alone 
is nota preferable world situation. 
A “triage” view of mankind-is un- 
acceptable in an’ interdependent 
world. There must be an overriding . 
_ sense of responsibility to - others— 
_ which allows people to participate 


as part of a global-social unit. At the - 


same time, this does not necessarily 
mean a sense of responsibility for 
others. Responsibility for others con- 
notes a sense of dominance and pa- 


ternalism which Americans need to.: 
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ella cl: A sense of Seanona bility 
to others, however, represents a 
need to participate in a global effort 
- with others, as a partner, capable of 
working within the basic recognition 
of human dignity and integrity and 
the attendant responsibility for 
mutual respect. 

‘These four psychological abilities 
—to ask for and receive help, to 
adapt to new roles, to empathize; 
and to feel a sense of responsibility 
to others—areé key attitudes in one’s 
relationship to others. It is this kind 
of flexibility, as well as empathy, 
which will form the psychological 
building blocks. of successful inte- 
gration of persons from .widely-scat- 
tered backgrounds. 


Perception of the world 


The cultural factors affecting the 
way Americans perceive the world 
are their sense of pragmatism, tech- 
nological superiority and efficiency, 


short-term time perspectives, and 


assumed unlimited resources and 
prosperity. Psychological factors 
which -affect capacity to deal with 
some of these predispositions, in 
participating in a global society, 
have already been mentioned, but 


there are two others which need to 


be stressed: ; 
The first is a capacity to accept 


- other cultural views as valid. This 


sense of ‘cultural relativism” is a dif- 


- ficult one for.many Americans to at- 
- tain because the United States is so 


isolated from the rest of the world 
due to its geographical location and 
its size. This capacity to be non- 
judgmental in approaching other 


‘ societies is,, however difficult, a 


critical’ factor in successful adjust- 
ment abroad. 


Cultural relativism is also a critical 


- factor in understanding the perspec- 


tives and beliefs of others with whom 
‘one must bargain in the negotiations 
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which will constitute the day-to-day 
interaction of a global society. Harlan 
Cleveland, in a recent monograph, 
The Planetary Bargain, notes the 
importance of developing policy 
from an international point of view.® 
A successful bargaining process will 
depend upon the degree to which 
all the actors will be able to de- 
velop more accurate perceptions of 
how others view the world. 
Finally, underlying all of the psy- 
chological factors noted thus far, the 
ultimate success of an individual’s 
or country’s capacity to deal with 
the adjustments necessary will de- 
pend. upon the sense of perseverance 
and self-discipline they can maintain. 
The need to develop the psychologi- 
cal attitudes outlined above will not 
be easy. The capacity to overcome 
‘basic cultural predispositions upon 


which the American society has been - 


built will be most difficult. 
Americans will only meet this chal- 
lenge if they apply what has been a 
characteristic sense of perseverance 
and self-discipline to the new global 
learning process at hand. Many to- 
day are concerned about the degree 
to which nationalistically-oriented 
Americans are dwindling in the light 
of a society which is confronted with 
the economic power of OPEC, the 
military power of the Soviet Union, 
and the ideological power of those 
who call for a new international eco- 
nomic order. While there are those 
who believe that these and other 
‚global occurrences mark the “decline 
of America,” there is a great deal of 
evidence to support the belief that 


10. Harlan Cleveland, “The Planetary Bar- 
gain. Proposals for a New International Eco- 
nomic Order to Meet Human Needs” (Aspen 
Policy Paper. Aspen, Colorado. Aspen Insti- 
tute for Humanistic Studies, 1975). 
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the 1970s may mark the “entrance of 
America” as a participant and part- 
ner in a global society. If this i$ to 
be accomplished, then the same 
sense of self-discipline and persever- 


-ance which has brought America its 


leadership of the world must be ap- 
plied to the new challenges which 
lay ahead in enabling America to be 
a strong participant in the global 
learning process. ) 

A new international economic, so- 
cial, and political order must rest 
upon shared perceptions of common 
global préblems and their best solu- 
tions. These shared perceptions will 
be developed when Americans and 
others can‘reach beyond their own 
traditional cultural perspectives and 
overcome their initial psychological 
anxieties. While it is doubtful that 
these concerns can ever be modified 
to the extent necessary to build a cul- 
turally-integrated global society, 
public policymakers and educa- 
tional leaders must come to grips 


` with the fact that enabling Ameri- 


cans to contribute to an interdepend- 
ent world is not just a matter of 
more information, buta much deeper _ 
issue affecting not only economic, 
political and military matters, but 
values, beliefs, attitudes, and life- 
styles.. À 
The task to be undertaken is thus 
no less than a cultural transition, 
with all the attendant psychological 
and personal anxieties. Other nations 
and societies have achieved major 
transitions, but few have done so 
peacefully. The most formidable test 
of strength_of the United States and 
the American people is whether they 
will be able to achieve the changes 
necessary in a way which preserves 


.the peace of the Republic and the 


best interests of the entire world 
community. 


` y z 1 . _- 
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Education for Global Perspectives 


By CLARK KERR 


ABSTRACT: The nations of the world are increasingly inter- 
dependent in a political, economic, and environmental sense. 
American education for over 100 years has been isolationist 
in its content, centered around the concerns of a growing 
nation. Now it must teach global perspectives suitable for 
citizens of what is increasingly a worldwide and culturally 
diverse community. Three kinds of instruction need to be 
incorporated into present curricula to achieve this goal: 
(1) skills—the ability to think in terms of systems rather than 
isolated events, and in interdisciplinary and generalist (as 
well as specialist) terms; (2); knowledge of other nations and 
cultures; and (3) cross-cultural awareness, enabling Americans 
to put themselves imaginatively.in the place of persons with 
other values and interests. The present status of such education 
is uneven. Some organizations, both national and interna- 
tional, provide material designed to aid all three kinds of 
instruction at the elementary and secondary level, but at the 
higher education level cut-backs in funding in the United 
States jeopardize valuable programs of research and training. 
The greatest hope that education for global perspectives will 
emerge comes from the long tradition in education of trans- 
national institutions and international intellectual cultures. 


Clark Kerr is Chairman of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Edu- 
-cation, Berkeley, California. A graduate of Swarthmore College, he received his 
Masters degree from Stanford University and his Ph:D, from the University of 
California, Berkeley. He was President of the University of California from 1958 to 
1967 and ts now President Emeritus and Professor Emeritus of Economics and In- 
dustrial Relations. He is currently Chairman of Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. 
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N RECENT years a number of 


phrases have circulated through- . 


_out the United States which reflect 


increasing recognition of the close 
ties among the nations of the world 
and the common problems faced by 
them. “Spaceship earth,” 
. global village” are two of these 
` phrases that; in a.dramatic fashion, 
emphasize the interdependence of 
all the peoples of the world. 

- The facts behind these phrases are 
.well known: the percentage of the 
. ‘United States’ domestic consumption 


of petroleum that comes from foreign 
-sources rose from 15 percent in 1960 


to about 40 percent in 1974. American 
farmers depend on foreign markets 
to absorb almost-three-fourths of the 


_ wheat grown in the United States, 


up from a.little over half in the mid- 


1960s.1 About 5 percent of our total 
‘production of goods’ was exported in’ 


the early 1950s, and over 10 percent 
today. And, with over $350-billion of 
assets held by- Americans abroad, 


~ and about $275-billion held by for- 


eigners-in the United States, we are 
inescapably linked economically 
with the rest ofthe world.? 


- Pessimistic predictions about fi: 


‘ture limits to growth on the planet 


mean that problems of distribution 
.'become more pressing, especially 
distribution of goods and resources 
- between the developed and less de- 


veloped countries, and among rich 


and poor van them 3 Inflation, 


i. Abraham M. Sirkin, Living with Inter- 
dependenée, No. 2 of the Interdependence 
Series/Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
_ Program in International Affairs, Princeton, 
“NJ: 1975, p. 3. 


2. Michael Blumenthal, “Steering in 


r - €rowded Waters,” Foreign Affairs 56, no. 4 


(July 1978): 729. 
3. See, for example, Donella H. Meadows, 
et al., Limits to Growth: ‘A Report for the 


: Club of Rome’s Project on the Predicament 
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T decay, darea ‘of 
‘energy and raw materials, swelling 
populations, poverty, and the threat 
of nuclear war are problems that can- 
not be solved within national bound- 
aries alone nor by old-style bilateral 
diplomacy. They require new per-” 
ceptions of the role of the United 

States in-an interdependent world, 
and new mechanisms, skills, ‘and 
knowledge for their solution. They 
require a global perspective through * 
which to view old as welas new facts: 


A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 
IN EDUCATION- ` 


Educating Americans to be citizens 
of the world, as well as of city, state, . 
and nation, involves three areas of 
instruction: (1) special skills, (2) spe- 
cial knowledge, and (3) cross-cultural 


awareness.’ Only one of these, the. 


of Mankind (New York: Universe Books, 1972) . 
For a recent prediction of agricultiral growth ` 

limits, see Neal F. Jensen, “Limits to Growth 
in World Food Production: Ceilings for 


Wheat Yields Are Coming in Developed . ` 
, Countries,” 


Science 201, no. 4353 (28 July 
1978): 317-20. 
4. Others have devised their own lists of 
what schools should teach in order to foster 
a global perspective. Charlotte J. Anderson | 
and Lee F. Anderson have suggested “com- - 
petence-in perceiving one’s involvement in 
global society,” * ‘competence in making deci- 
sions, “competence in making judgments,” 
and “competence in exercising influence” as 
goals for social studies in elementary schools: 
“Global Education in Elementary Schools: 


An Overview,” Social Education 41, no. 1 .-’ 


(January 1977) 34-37. Robert G. Hanvey sug- . 
gests five “dimensions” of a global perspec- 
tive: “perspective consciousness,’ “ ‘State of 
“cross-cultural aware- 
ness, ” “knowledge of global dynamics,” and 
“awareness of human choices.” “An Attain- 


able Global Perspective” (New. York. Center - | 
“for War/Peace Studies, n.d:). The UNESCO ` 


Associated Schools Project in Education for 
International Co-operation and Peace sug-, 


gests four themes of study to be carried out 


~ 


Ne 
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de 


knowledge, area, means changes in, 


‘or additions to, the curriculum. The 


others’ involve, instead, kinds of. 
thinking that can and should become’ 
a part of the whole educational pro- 
cess, not separate subjects. 


Special skills. 


One of the most important skills 
necessary for living in an interde- 
pendent world is the ability to think in 
a way that takes into. account the con- 


` nectedness of things, the way things 


are related to one another. Stephen 
Bailey has suggested that the word 
“syndetic.. might be adopted to de- 
scribe this kind of thinking, a word 
which means “connecting.”> - 

As an example of this kind of think- 
ing, people now commonly realize 
that pesticides sprayed'‘on a field in 
the San Joaquin Valley can find their 
way into San Francisco Bay. and af- 


` fect the food chain of marine organ- 


isms. In the biological and environ- 
mental fields there is a beginning 
grasp of connections that in earlier 
years were either not recognized or 
not publicly admitted. But the image 
of a web of interactions, ramifying 
and feeding back, has not yet been 
transferred to many domains other 
than the environmental. There is still 
the tendency to conceive of problems 
in isolation, to approach them with 


- narrow definitions of self-interest, 


- 


by participating schools: “(a) the aims and work 


_> of the United Nations and 1ts related agencies; 


(b) human rights; (c) other countries and cul- 


tures; (d) man and the environment, “Educa- + 
‘tion for International Understanding,” Educa- 


tional Documentation and Information (Bul- 
letin of the International Bureau of Education, 
Yéar 49; no. 197, 4th quarter 1975, Paris and 
Geneva: Unesco/IBE, p. 30). 

5. The Purposes of Education (Blooming- 
ton, IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Founda- 
tion, 1976), p. 91 


‘UW 
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and to attack them fontally d sim- 
plistically; a failure to look for what 
one observer has called the “con- 
cealed wiring” -that links the com- 
-ponents of a system together in ways 
that are nòt obvious.’ The attempt is 
to solve our problems with inflation 
rather than the systemic problem of 
inflation. Higher wages are de- 
manded or prices raised, but only a 
short reprieve is won. The systemic- 
problems will not yield to tinkering 
with parts. 

Systems thinking is often thought 
to be something practiced by a small 
handful of engineers and other spe- 
cialists ` like military planners and 

~economic forecasters. At these levels, 


' systems thinking is highly technical, 


out of reach of the layman. Some think 
it'is out of reach for other reasons. 
Jay Forrester of MIT has argued that 
systems thinking is not a natural 
mode of thought for human beings, 
but one that must be learned against 
natural instincts: 


The human mind does not adapt to inter- 
preting how social systems behave. Our 
social systems belong to the class called 
multi-loop nonlinear feedback systems. 
In the long history of evolution it has not 

‘been necessary for man to understand 
these systems until very recent historical 
times. Evolutionary- processes have not 
given us the mental skill needed to prop- 
erly interpret the dynamic behavior of 
‘the ‘system of which we have now be- 
come a part.” f 


But the idea of system may not be 
out of reach, and educators have been 
experimenting for several years with 
new kinds of lessons to teach that . 
idea. The Center — Global Perspec- 


i 6. Hanvey, “ ‘An Attainable Global Perspec- 


tive,” p. 16. 

ye “Countenmntuitive Behavior of Social 
Systems,” ‘Technology Review 73, no. 3 
(January 1971): 53. 
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tives in New York, for example, has 
demonsttated that primary grade stu- 
dents, working on close-to-home 
examples, can understand perfectly ` 
well that many familiar things— 
_ machines, organisms—are systems. 
Fifth graders i in another experimental 
program’ were able to diagram the 
ramifications of certain social condi- 


tions. Their diagrams show that the- 


technical idea of positive feedback 
loops is at least intuitively understood. 

The job for educators is to foster 
systems, or syndetic, thinking not just 
in biology or physics classes, but in 
the social studies and the humanities 
as well. Students need to become 
aware of the global consequences of 
decisions and actions, both public 
and private. 

Another necessary skill, linked 
with the first, is to learn how to be a 
generalist. As more and more special- ` 
ists are trained for an increasingly 
specialized work force, there is also 
a need for people who have been 
` trained to think in an interdiscipli- 
nary way. Harlan Cleveland once said, 
“No university offers a Ph.D. in 
‘getting it all together.’ ”’® Yet, the 
leaders of nations and others who 
make decisions that will have global 


effects must know how to combine 


expertise with political and moral’ 


judgment. Some effort at training 
generalists has taken placé in schools 
of public administration and of public 
policy, but it is a skill more widely 
needed. 


Special knowledge 


American education, like much of 
American life from about 1815 to 
- 1940, was isolationist. Teaching 


8. Harlan Cleveland, The Third Try at 


. ‘World Order. American Self-Renewal in an 
. Interdependent World (Philadelphia: World ° 


Affairs Council, 1976), p. 25. 
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about other countries, their peoples 
and cultures, political systems and 
languages, was conspicuous by its 


‘absence. The neglect of international 


education has been called “shocking’ 
by the director of Stanford Uni- 
versity s Centre for International 
Studies.® Only 3 percent of the na- 
tion’s undergraduates were enrolled 
in 1977 in courses dealing primarily 
with international affairs or foreign , 
peoples or cultures. The situation in 
teacher training courses is no better 
than the overall record: it has been 
estimated that over 90 percent of the 
nation’s public school teachers have 
had no in-depth exposure to non- 
western cultures, although those cul- 
tures include the majority of the 
world’s population.?® And university 
foreign language enrollments are off 
30 percent from just seven years ago." 

There is little to add to the wide 
range of voices calling for increased 
attention to foreign language study, 
international exchanges of students 
and scholars, research into world- 
wide technical problems such as pol- 
lution control, agricultural produc- 
tion, weather prediction and modifi- 
cation, and’deep knowledge of other 
political, social, and cultural systems. 
The need is clearly there. 


CROSS-CULTURAL AWARENESS - - 
Participants in an international 
colloquium a few. years ago ‘asked, 


9. (London) Times Higher pecan Sup- 
plement, 22 Aprl 1977: 

10. “Trends and Issues- in ‘Globalizing 
Higher Education,” Washington, DC: Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities, , highlights of workshops held during 
1975-76 : 

ll. Rose Hayden, Director of the American 


. Council on Education’s mternational educa- 


tion relations program, testimony before 
House International Operations Subcommit- 
tee, 8 August 1978, as reported in Higher 

Education Daily, 9 August 1978, p. 4. : 


iS 
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“How much can, cultural relations 
really achieve?” They concluded, 
“In one aspect, cultural relations,” 
that is, exchanges in education, arts, 
science, and information, “can do 
very little. They certainly cannot 
overcome or deflect major historical 
events or eliminate acute power con- 
flicts. But, they are the chief means 
to shape the future of men and na- 
tions, to change their directions 


through creative mutual borrowing, 


and to strengthen’ an awareness of 
shared values.” ! 

Cross-cultural awareness, how- 
ever, involves more than an exchange 
of artists or of technologies. We often 
act on the assumption in making 
public policy that increased contact 
and knowledge will automatically 


lead to elimination of conflict. We 


know better, of course, as’ from our 
domestic experience with the results 
of school bussing, and foreign experi- 
ences with really “Ugly Americans.” 
Something more than physical con- 
tact is. required to foster the kind of 
global cooperation necessary to make 
an interdependent world work. An 


understanding of another unique . 
culture, different from one’s own but- 


equally deserving of respect, is hard 
to achieve, and in fact much of our 
socialization at home and in schools 
is designed to encourage pride’ in 
one’s own nation and culture, often 
at the expense of other countries or 
ethnic groups. “We have tended often 
to think of this nation as a unique 
experiment, not to be unduly in- 
fluenced or, indeed, contaminated 
by the experience of others.” ” 


12. Reconstituting the Human Community: 
A Report of Inquiries Concerning Cultural 


Relations for the Future (New Haven, CT:. 


The Hazen Foundation, 1973) p. 13. 
13. John I. Goodlad, “Global Awareness: 
The Educatonal Opportunity,” Foreword to 
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The schools in the United States 
introduced large numbers of immi- 
grants to life in America and have 
provided citizenship training for 
generations. Now they must teach 


‘citizens of the world. This does not 


mean that there will be one world- 
wide culture or government; the task 
is different from that previously 
undertaken. It means that cultural 
diversity’ must be atcepted and 
understood, and empathy for other 
cultures generated. It means helping 
people learn to view the world 
through the eyes of another person 
who has different beliefs, different 
attitudes, and different assumptions. 
“Where you stand depends on where 
you sit”! and without sitting in 
another’s place, at least in imagina- 
tion, we will never understand why 
he stands where he does. Without 
empathy, too, we will never over- 
come the typically American feeling 
that if we can only make clear where 
we sit, all reasonable people every- 
where will agree with the correctness 
of our policy stance instead of “‘stub- 
bornly” holding to their own. Only 
by sitting in another’s place can we 
learn that there.are real and legiti- 
mate conflicts of values and interésts 
among the peoples of the world, as 
well as a common core of humanity 
and concern about our mutual plane- 


tary home. 


PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION 
FOR COOPERATION. 


These, then, are some of the things 
that need to be learned if Americans 
are to be educated for cooperation 
with the rest of an interdependent 


James Becker, ed., Schooling for a Global 
Age (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979). 

_14. Harlan Cleveland, “The Third a at 
World Order,” p. 15. 
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world: pedii skills, e kes 


edge, and a deep. understanding of 
what it is like to be another human 
being. elsewhere in the world. How 


- should these things be taught? Whose 


+ 
AN 


responsibility is it to provide this , 


education? 
- Educational insatuhons tradition- 
illy „have examined problems over 


_the long term and in depth. They are 


the institutions in which complexity. 
is taken for granted, where high skills 
and new knowledge have been de- 
-veloped for national and personal 
‘purposes. The job is not easy, nor 


_ readily undertaken. Harlan Cleve- 


land has commented, “It has been 


',hard enough to try to prepare the 


nation’s youth for responsive and 


‘responsible participation in local and 


national affairs. Now the system is 
__ asked to help young Americans be- 
‘come’ responsive and responsible 
citizens of an interdependent world. 
The new assignment would be ridic- 
ulous if it were not also imperative,” 
Theré are indications that Ameri- 
‘cans are prepared to learn to live in’ 
an interdependent world effectively. 
The National Commission on Coping 
with Interdependence examined sur- 
-veys taken by a.number of polling 
"organizations and concluded that 


“the-public is aware of interdepend- 


ence to an extent not very different 


` from its awareness of other issues - 


such as costs of automotive emission 


“controls,” and “is often ‘ahead’ of its 


. leaders in willingness to make ad- 


_ justments to realities,” provided only 


-that policies are perceived to be 


“fair. > 16 
$ N 


15. Foreword to Ward Morehouse, A' New. 
_ Civic Literacy, No. 3 of the Interdependence - 
~Senes/Aspen Institute “for Humanistic Studies, 


Program on International Affairs, Princeton, 
NJ: 1975, p. 6. ` 
16. Michael W. Moynihan, Attitudes of 


! `. Americans on Coping with Interdependence, 
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There are signs, too, that some: coe. 
cational leaders are recognizing a 
responsibility to teach a global and ’ 
not just a national perspective. U.S. 


. Commissioner of Education Ernest- | 


Boyer has called for “a new, unified | 
central purpose for education, a pur- 
pose that can- help us understand 
more clearly the interdependency of 
peoples, and ‘institutions in our, 
world—not just in an ecological . 


sense, butin a social sense as well.” Y.. 


The-Regents of the New York public 
school system have mounted a pro- 
gram in that state involving schéols, 


“colleges, and other formal and infor- 
mal educational groups in studies of |. 


global interdependence: the impact 


-on the state of international trade; 
conflict résolution on an international 


scale; and student exchange and 
travel.!8 The-Mid-American Program 


- for Global Perspectives in Education, 


as another example, has assisted: ° 


‘teachers, students, and community ` 
leaders i in cities such as Columbus,. ` 


Ohio, and Pėoria, Illinois, to identify- 
links between their cities and the 
rest of the world—imports and ex- 
ports, local people serving in over- 
seas jobs, ethnic backgrounds of the 

local population, and others.’® 


No. 1 of the Interdependence Senes/Aspen‘ 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, Program on - 
International Affairs, Princeton, NJ: 1975, p. 2. . - 

17. “Toward a New. Interdependence,” in . 
The. Third Century: Twenty-six Prominent 
Americans Speculate on the Educational 
Future, with an introductory essay by Nathan 
Glazer (New Rochelle, NY: Change Magazine 
Press, 1977), p. 77 

18. Education and Global Interdependence: , 
A Statement of Policy and Proposed Action — 
by the.Regents of the University of the State . 
of New York, Albany: The State Education, 
Department, March 1976. . 

19. Sallie Whelan, “ ‘Peoria and the World’ 
and ‘[Your Town] and the World,’ ”’.Sacial” 
Education 41, no. 1 (January 1977): 20. Also 
see Columbus: in the World: The World in 
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RESOURCES FOR GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVES IN EDUCATION ` 


A number of organizations are now 
providing resources for schools and 
colleges who want to incorporate a 
global perspective into: present cur- 
ricula. ‘The Center for Global: Per- 


spectives publishes material for use . 


in elementary and secondary school 
classrooms, stressing concepts such 
e¢ >> éc 3F* 664 +> 
as “systems, “conflict,” “change, 
and “communication” as tools for 


organizing and processing informa- 
tion and making decisions in both. 


the natural and social worlds.”° Also 
at the elementary and secondary 
level, the National Council for the 
Social Studies has emphasized con- 


cepts and methods by which children ‘ 
can be introduced to global educa-. 


tion through changed Srp ASES in 
social studies curricula. 

At the level of the federal govern- 
ment, the U.S. ‘Office of: Education 
has set up a Task Force on Global 
Perspectives to explore -policy de- 


velopments-in that field, while a- 


Presidential Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies 
has recently been appointed to ex- 
amine the future of international 
education programs. In mid-1978 the 
House International Operations Sub- 
committee began a series of hearings 
on` government-sponsored interna- 
- tional education programs;.the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office has also 
begun a study of the organization 
and coordination of thesé efforts. 
Whether this flurry of interest in 


Columbus, a project sponsored, by The 


Mershon Center, Ohio State University, and 
The Charles F. Kettering Foundation. 

20. See, for example, Intercom, 84/85, 
David C. King, Margaret S. Branson, and 
Larry 'E. Condon, Education for a World in 
Change: A Working Handbook for Global 
Perspecttwes (New York: Center for Global 
Perspectives, 1976). . , 
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| global Cenon will result in furthér 


concrete- ‘support for international 
education programs, or in ‘numbers 
of students -studying foreign lan- 
guages and cultures, ‘remains to be 
seen. The field has been marked over 
the years by a maximum of rhetoric 
and a minimum of action. 

Several of the higher education as- 
sociations have established programs 
with the twin goals of increasing 
financial support for international 
education and encouraging such pro- 
grams within member colleges and 
universities. The Office of Inter- 
national Programs of the American 
Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (AASCU) has sponsored 
workshops bringing together faculty, 
administrators, federal officials, and 
others interested in higher educa- 
tion’s role in international education. 
The American Council on Educa- 
tion’s International Education Proj- 
ect has disseminated information to 
member institutions through periodi- 
cal publications and special bulletins 
and, like AASCU, has provided ex- 
pert testimony and information for 
congressional committees and other 
policymakers. 

- A number of international organi- 
zations-and networks of scholars also 
concentrates on encouraging and 
providing resources for international 
education. The General Conference 


` of UNESCO, through its Associated 


Schools Project in Education for 
International Co-operation and Peace, 
sponsors research, provides material 
on methods and programs, and holds 
meetings for its 1,000 participating 
institutions in 63_nations. 


_ AN INTERNATIONAL 
INTELLECTUAL CULTURE 


Higher education has always 
tended to be an international func- 


a 
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tion. The medieval universities of 
Western Europe were made.up of 
“nations” —students and faculty from 
different areas who came together to 
learn and to study. Using a common 
language, Latin, and based in a com- 
mon culture growing out of Greece 
~ and Rome and the Catholic Church, 
they developed a set of texts and 
institutions that spread over the con- 
tinent and provided the model for 
universities elsewhere. Within the 
Chinese culture, a common civil 
service examination and a common 
written language held together a 
body of beliefs and knowledge over 
a huge territory and a long.period of 
time. While the Muslim world has 
always been divided into its Arabian 
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and its Persian parts, it, too, has been 
one world intellectually, sharing the 
same classics, with free movement 
of teachers and of students. 
Physical laws and the behavior of 
chemicals in a laboratory do not dif- 
fer from country to country, and edu- 
cation and knowledge have never 
been confined ‘by national bound- 
aries, no- matter how much they 
have been used for national pur- 
poses. It is the inherent nature of 
knowledge to spread, to become the 
common property. of scholars around _ 
the world, to form a base on which 
other interactions can rest, that 
provides hope for education for 
cooperation. _ 
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Institutional Innovation: Organizing for 
Better International Relationships 


/ 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, JR. 


ABSTRACT: American attitudes that have handicapped the 
United States in building healthy political and economic rela- 
tionships with other countries in the world are outlined as a 
prelude to discussion of some creative and successful United 
States’ innovations in relationship building. While acknowl- 
edging the United States’ role in the U.N. and its agencies, 
and the significant contributions made by American private 
sector businesses and organizations, the article focuses on 
official government efforts in transnational relationship build- 
ing. Beginning with the post World War II period,.the devel- 
opment and organization of transnational institutions ranging 

. from the Fulbright Program to the currently proposed Institute 
for Human Rights are examined. What-seems to be taking 
place is an ongoing process of development and refinement 
of our government’s capacity to encourage transnational 
dialog, defuse conflict, and reinforce constructive tendencies 
in the previously underrated human dimension of foreign 
policy. Americans may be learning more rapidly than could 
be expected, given the cultural constraints, some new ways 
to improve international relations. 
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characteristic insight the process 
‘Of creative institutional development 
in- our system. “Purposeful social 
change,” he writes, “occurs through 


a long and disorderly process in 
which, like an infant learning to walk, . 


‘the society tries, fails, learns, has 


“partial successes, bumps its nose, 


cries, tries again.”! 


So it has been with attempts to - 


“Gnatituelonulize the American-desire 
. for caring, mutually respectful rela- 
‘tionships with other peoples.-That 
desire, sporadically expressed and 


_ often subordinated to other, less 


idealistic impulses, is there, but the 
record of accomplishment is modest. 


- There are many explanations, but the 


primary . reason for our frequent 
failures to make effective use of our 
unequaled worldwide inflience to 


build healthy political and economic’ 


_ relationships is surely unawareness 


of our own parochialism.. 


As a people and a nation, we have’ 
‘escaped many of the painful learning 


experiences of others less protected 
from foreign involvements by size, 


‘history and culture. Hard and bloody ' 
experience taught the -nations of, 


western Europe to ‘subordinate na- 
tional pride sufficiently to, make re- 


-` markable progress toward community 


in a few decades. Centuries of brave 


and disciplined effort toward na- 
- tional autonomy and popular rule, in 

. the face of overwhelming odds, made: 
' possible the extraordinarily success- 


' ful balancing act of Finnish democ- 


© racy in the’shadow of Soviet power- 
. Since World War II. The Polish nation 
-- learned the survival strategies bril- 
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Aspen Institute -for Humanistic Studies,. 23 
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State, and citizen since 1956 in the 
course ofa thousand years of struggle 
against aggression from East and 
West. Much younger nations such as 


Canada and Mexico have learned, ` ` 


not without bloodshed either, the 
need for. tactfulness' (or at ‘least pru- 
dence) in coping with a choleric 
giant in the neighborhood. For most 
of our own national life time, Ameri- 


cans have been secure.from military .-. 


challenge in our, continental island. 
We have been blessed with material 
resources so‘abundant and a domestic 
market so rich that even now we have ._ 
trouble adjusting to effective: com- 
petition in world markets from the 
far- less ‘well-endowed people of 
Japan, Taiwan, and Korea. 
Domestic political wisdom -gave 
us 4 single continent-wide language. 
This advantage has been multiplied 
by the happenstance of English be- 


; coming the world’s common lan-. 
guage. But both circumstances have *~ 


limited our appreciation of other 
cultures, ideologies, life styles, and 
political systems—indeed of the 
world beyond our borders in general. 
Our sense. of superior virtue is an 
ethnocentric perspective shared by - 
other continent-sized nations (China, 
Australia, Brazil) and by peoples who 
have enjoyed long-lived empires 
(the British and French). The Rus- 
sians, being both continent-sized 
and imperial, are predictably even 
more ethnocentric than others. But 
our own excessive self-regard con-- 
tinues to burden our capacity: for 
constructive leadership. a 
One final handicap in this unhappy :‘ 
litany is worth mentioning. It isthe 


` quintessential American tendency 


to glorify pragmatism, problem solv- . . 


ing, and the ‘ ‘quick fix.” Reinforced | - 


by the pervasive influence of our. 
sensationalist mass media, the effect 


~ 
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is to divert attention from long-range 
political thinking and to make a joke, 
most of the time, of long-range plan- 
ning in U.S. foreign affairs agencies. 
We should worry about the result in 
terms of the behavior of the United 
States in the years ahead. Many of 
us are concerned lest we permit the 
Soviets to tip the balance of power 
against NATO in the arms race. We 
ought to be at least equally con- 
cerned about our own unwillingness 
to think and plan systematically 
about how to strengthen solidarity 
within NATO and among the peoples 
who are its worldwide constituency. 
Our officials do a lot of talking about 
democratic ideals. They do very little 
about developing and institutional- 
izing the communication strategies 
needed to support them. 

Given such substantial handicaps, 
we can properly take satisfaction in 
the list of institutional innovations 
in relationship building for which 
the United States can take some 
credit since World War II, even 
while recognizing how much longer 
it should have been. 

In the early years of the United 
Nations, the United States played a 
leading if not a uniquely creative 
role in the development of UNESCO, 
UNICEF, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, IDF, UNITAR, the 
UN High Commission for Refugees, 
and the Human Rights Commission, 
among others. Very recently we first 
opposed, then helped shape the UN 
University, only-to fail to follow 
through when the time came for 
Congressional action. (The United 
States has so far not only refused to 
match the 100 million dollar Japanese 
pledge but to contribute any endow- 
ment money. This innovative effort 
is a plan to build, under the leader- 
ship of a distinguished American 
educator, James Hester, worldwide 
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research networks to attack critical 
world problems.) Meanwhile, we 
have not helped international social 
construction by taking our marbles 
home from the ILO, thereby inad- 
vertantly enhancing the influence of 
the Communist totalitarians and their 
captive trade unions. Our recent be- 
havior in these two instances, as well 
as in UNESCO, where we have ob- 
jected to “political” ploys by the 
Communists (we’re not conscious of 
our own), might be called negative 
creativity; we have found new ways 
to undermine intergovernmental in- 
stitutions embodying our own ideals. 
It is in transnational relationship 
building, however, that the United 
States has made truly pioneering 
institutional contributions recently; 
and because these have received so 
little notice, the remainder of this 
article is devoted to the subject. The 
examples which follow are from the 
writer’s experience. Omitted is the 
wholly private dimension of trans- 
national institution building which 
is so characteristically American and 
often expressive of American gener- 
osity and idealism at their best. From 
teenage home-stay exchange pro- 
grams to Rotary International, and 
from refugee relief and resettlement 
to collaborative scholarly research, 
institutionalized private American 
activity in support of humane, civic, 
scientific, artistic, and educational 
purposes undoubtedly far exceeds in 
volume and impact that of any other 
nation. If the tremendous integrating 
and rationalizing force—social and 
cultural—of American business and 
American management doctrine are 
also considered, it should be appar- 
ent that the topic under discussion 
here is only a small corner of the 
field of cross-border institutional de- 
velopment positively influencing 
human relations among nations. 
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The United States Government 
has been more creative in promoting 
relationship-building programs than 


might have been expected, given the. 


very real cultural constraints sug- 
gested above. To be sure, Washing- 
ton has launched an array of taxpayer 


supported duds in the post-World - 


War II period, often with great fan- 
fare. But the accomplishments are 
also impressive. There follows a 
sampler of US government-initiated 


= enterprises, all begun in the last- 


twenty-five years, and all, in the 
“opinion of the writer, making con- 
structive contributions to the devel- 
opment of peaceful cooperation 
among peoples, cultures and, there- 
fore, among nation-states. 

The first is the Fulbright Program. 
` Senator William Fulbright’s proudest 
achievement, this Truman era legis- 
lative initiative not only put the 
United States far ahead of any other 


country in the sponsorship of schol- 


arly exchanges, but has always em- 
bodied the ideal of joint binational 
administration which parochial 
American Congresses might have 
been expected to eliminate at the 
very outset. Whatever the degree of 
its alleged programmatic obsolescence 
today, the Fulbright program has prob- 
ably done more to broaden horizons, 
especially within American aca- 
demia, than any other single in- 
fluence. Toynbee’s testimonial says 
itall: “Along with the Marshall Plan, 
the Fulbright program is one of the 
really generous and imaginative 
things that have been done in the 
world since World War II.”? 


2. From letter of Amold Toynbee to Lyle 
Nelson, former Chairman of Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Reprinted from a report issued 
to the Board, on the occasion of the 25th 
year since enactment of legislation authorizing 
the Fulbright programs (1946), entitled “A 
Quarter Century—-The American Adventure 
in Academic Exchange.” ° 
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Second on this personal list of re- 
cent examples of American creativity 
at the official level in support of 
human development is the U.S. for- 
eign aid program. Beginning with 
the Marshall Plan, continuing with 
Point Four and through a long series 
of development assistance arrange- 
ments, reflecting the evolution of of- 
ficial thinking about the nature of the 
development process itself, the U.S. 
Government until recently led the 
rest of the world in the amount, and 
often the quality, of development 
assistance. It is fashionable today to 
belittle these efforts, but it is as im- 
mature and parochial to scoff at aid 
programs which have directly bene- 
fitted hundreds of millions of people 
as it is to claim unwarranted credit 
for “saving” this or that country from 
starvation or oppression. j 

Ofall U.S. transnational initiatives 
to further international understand- 
ing and human welfare, none has so 
caught the imagination of the world 
as the Peace Corps. Besides provid- 
ing a practical strategy for enlisting 
individual American idealism, the 
Peace Corps has long since proved 
its enormous value as a leavening 
and broadening educative influence 
in American society. Spawning a host 
of imitations around the world, it will 
perhaps be remembered as President 
Kennedy’s most creative contribu- 
tion to the processes of peace. . 

The next illustration will perhaps 
startle some readers. It is Radio Free 
Europe. An Eisenhower Administra- 
tion invention, RFE (along with the 
parallel broadcasts of Radio Liberty 
to the Soviet Union) was and is re- 
sponsive to the overwhelmingly pow- 
erful felt need of Eastern European 
peoples for the best possible sub- - 
stitute for the free press denied them 
by their Communist rulers. At first 
covertly supported by the CIA, these 
American radio broadcasting efforts, 
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made possible by the technical col- 
laboration of West Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and Taiwan, are now sup- 
ported by regular Congressional 
appropriations. They continue to en- 
able tens of millions of people to 
make informed judgements about 
the reality of their situation—no 
small contribution to the processes 
of evolutionary change away from 
unlimited despotism within the 
Soviet sphere. They contribute as 
well to the sophistication of public 
opinion in those countries, which 
makes less likely another bloody re- 
volt like that of Hungary in 1956. 


And, together with the Voice of 


America, they convey the reality of 
American public concern for peoples 


subjected to Marxist-Leninist op-. 


pression. In this field, institutional 
innovation has continued. Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty, still nongov- 
ernmental in structure and staffing, 


‘are now guided by a presidentially- 


, 


appointed board of private citi- 
zens, the Board for International 
Broadcasting. 

The U.S. institutional outreach to- 
ward Asia has also been creative. 
Americans have been so burdened 
with guilt over our misadventures 
in China after World War II, and. 
especially thereafter in South East 
Asia, that few’ are aware of two of 
our.most enlightened and farsighted 
official creations, the Asia Founda- 
tion and the East-West,Center. 

The Asia Foundation, like Radio 


-© Free Europe/Radio Liberty, has 


always been governed by a board of 


distinguished private ‘citizens and, 


like them also, was supported for 
many years by the CIA. Maintained 
for the last decade by grants from 
AID and the Department of State 
(now from ICA), the Asia Foundation 
specializes in high leverage, small 
scale grant-making, through a first 
rate professional staff in Asia, to im- 


‘lations; 
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prove cultural relations and promote 
social and political development. 

The East-West Center, on the other 
hand, was the product ofa 1960 legis- 
lative initiative proposed by- the 
Hawaii delegation in Congress and 
sponsored by Lyndon Johnson. Grad- 
uate students! journalists, middle- 
level officials, ‘and scholars from the 
countries across the Pacific meet 
with their counterparts from the 
United States at the Center in Hawaii 
to collaborate on: finding answers to 
common problems, to exchange ex- 
perience and insight, and to develop 
mutual respect in the most effective 
way— by direct encounters ina posi- 
tive environment. 

Enriched by direct association with 
the University of Hawaii, and in- 
creasingly with the mainland schol- . 
‘arly’ community as well, the East- 
West. Center is now managed by a 
Board `of Trustees, including dis- 
tinguished Asians, and i is organized 
around discrete institutes concen-` 
trating collaborative efforts on criti- 
cal areas of scholarly, and professional 
endeavor affecting international re- © 
s; for example, communica- 
tions, culture learning, population 
management, resource management, 
environment. The results are nothing 
less than spectacular if measured 
against the basic legislative mandate 
which, like the Fulbright legislation, 
specifies “mutual understanding” as 
the obj ective. With an annual budget 
of some $14 million, the Center is a 
`. major instrument of enlightened U.S. ` 
self interest in relations with Asia 
and the Pacific. 

The tremendous impact of Japan 
on many facets of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions was recognized in a 1975 Con- 
gressional initiative for which 
Senator Jacob Javits deserves much 
of the credit. The legislation estab- 
lished yet another quasi-govern- 
mental agency called the “Japan-US 


tor 


me 
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Minnas 


with 


F riendship Commission,” 


mixed official and private member-’ 


ship and a small staff. Building on 
the work of the “US-Japan Cultural 
Conference” (CULCON), organized _ 
in the early-60s through the leader- 
ship of Ambassador Reischauer, the 


new agency is utilizing : a special yen 


fund left over from the occupation 
` plus a dollar appropriation, to help 
bridge the cultural gulf between the 
two countries. The program so far 
has concentrated on scholarly, edu- 
cational and artistic exchanges and 
seems well designed to-complement 
the work of preexisting agencies, 
public and private. 

The recent U.S. institutional inno- 
vation that first comes to most minds 
in relations with Latin Amerita is the 
Alliance for Progress. A Kennedy 
Administration initiative, the Alli- 
ance is now immoderately criticized, 
but seems likely. ta. be seen in the 


~- perspective of history as a significant 


„St towards what Harlan Cleveland 
calls the “post-patronizing” era. Far 
less ambitious in scope and almost 
unknown even by the attentive pub- 
lic is a more recent and, in the long 

_ run, more radical institutional inno- 


vation, the Inter-American Founda- _ 


tion. Like the East-West Center, the 
product of a Congressional initiative 
(its godfather was and is Congress- 
man Dante Fascell of Florida, author 


~ of another article in this volume), f 


the Inter-American Foundation was 
designed as an experiment in pro- 
viding direct support to the creative 
political and social forces at the bot- 
tom of the Latin American social 
pyramid—an idea earlier pursued to 
the point of frustratior-by Congress- 
_men Fascell, Donald Fraser (both 
contributors td this issue of the 
_ Annals) and others through Title IX 
of the AID legislation.’ 1 
Put in the hands of a Seven member 
Board of ‘Frustees appointed by the 


- 
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President (four coming from outside 
the Federal establishment and three 
from officialdom), the Foundation 
has now operated for six years on 
four unique principles: 


—governments, including other 
agencies of the U.S. government, | 

— are informed but-not asked for 
approval of projects, thereby 
contributing to precarious but 
precious autonomy; 

—no staff is resident in Latin 
America; ‘instead a very small 
staff from Washington is always 
on the road, relying on indige- 
nous advice, thereby also pro- 
.tecting autonomy as well -as 
flexibility; 

_— responsiveness (as contrasted 
with the directive approach 
characteristic of traditional AID 
projects) is ‘mandatory in, all 
Foundation relationships_ with 
‘grantees; and 

—there is a high priority for learn- 
ing. from every facet of Founda- . 
tion expeflence, with the un- 
usual self-limiting requirement 
to avoid evaluation techniques 
external to the grantee’s environ- 
ment (to avoid the appearance of 
paternalism-and cOémpromising 
the integrity of the development 
process). 


The returns are not yet in`on 
whether the Foundation, now pro- 
viding some $15 million per year 
mostly to grass roots self-help or- 


ganizations, will bea model forbilat- __ 


eral and multilateral programs inthe . 
future. It remains potentially vulner- 
able to U.S. and foreign government 
interference (as this is written all 

operations have had to be suspended ` 
in Brazil), and it is not yet obvious 
that the grass roots, small project 
approach can generate constructive . 
social change on a scale adequate to 
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satisfy the hopes of the sponsors. 
But there is no doubt at all that the 
Foundation’ has developed excep- 
tionally economical, sensitive, and 


effective ways of helping people 


south of the border to help them- 
selves—no small achievement in the 
history of United States assistance 
efforts_And it may also turn out to be 
an exceptionally effective means of 
improving mutual understanding. 
There have been functional inno- 


vations as well in recent years, unre-- 


’ lated to any specific geographic area. 
One such creative official response 
to a need effectively demonstrated 
by private groups—the usual se- 
quence—was the recent establish- 
ment by Congress ofan indemnifica- 
tion program substantially decreasing 
the costs of American museum ex- 
changes with other countries. Ad- 
ministered by ‘the Federal Council 
on the Arts and Humanities, this 
program, so far without loss to the 
taxpayer, has already substantially 
increased the flow of culturally sig- 
nificant exhibits between this country 
and the rest of the world. The favor- 
able impact on international under- 
stariding at profound levels of human 
awareness and sensitivity is obvious. 

While this list of relationship- 
“building program agencies created 
by Washington in recent years con- 
stitutes a substantial creative achieve- 
—ment, it may not be as significant in 
ultimate impact as the modest- 


appearing reorganization which’ 
merged the United States Informa- 


tion Agency and the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of 
the Department of State. The new 
International Communication Agency 
is much more than the combination 
of its two predecessors because its 
mandate requires some 400 million 
dollars in resources to be utilized to 
help America learn as well as teach, 
listen as well as talk. This amounts 
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to a dramatic conceptual break- 
through which should substantially 
increase the American capacity to 
relate constructively to other nations, 
other cultures, other ways of life. 
The mission has been defined. 
Experienced and dedicated leader- 
ship is in place. It may be only a ques- 
tion of time before there is substantial 
improvement -in our government's 


~ capacity to encourage transnational 
. dialogue and relationship at many 


levels so as to enhance: cooperation, 
defuse conflict, and indeed reinforce 
constructive tendencies of all kinds in 


_ the- previously underrated human 


dimension of our foreign policy. 
The final illustrations of official 


creativity are two organizations still 


in the process of being born, a Con- 


. gressionally chartered Institute For 


Human Rights and a United States 
Peace Academy. Small by U.S. Gov- 
ernment standards, the Institute 
would spend less than 5 million dol- 
lars a year, and barely missed authori- 
zation in the last Congress; it is being 
proposed again in 1979. Building on 
widespread Congressional interest 
in the enhancement of human rights 
as a U.S. foreign policy objective 
(preceding the Carter initiatives in 
that field but greatly strengthened 
by them), Congressmerr Fascell and 
Fraser have again come up with a 
novel approach to a practical prob- 
lem: what can be done beyond the 
use of official carrot-and-stick strate- | 
gies to help those who combat op- 


pression through peaceful means? 


Their concept is a Foundation struc- 
tured like the Inter-Ameritan Foun- 
dation, but primarily operating 
through support grants to private . 
American, transnational, and inter- 
national nongovernmental agencies. 
These would support research, advo- 
cacy, and organization not only bene-. 
fitting peaceful opponents of oppres-’ 
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sion but also the processes of construc- 
tive evolutionary change, which in 
all societies, in the long run, chal- 
lenge the foundations of tyranny. 
The Peace Academy idea has been 


around a long time—since the last > 


century in fact. But it has suddenly 
had new life breathed into it through 


the efforts of a dedicated group of 


(mostly young) volunteers who finally 
overcame widespread ‘scepticism to 
achieve the enactment by Congress 


in 1978 of a bill to create an official ` 


Commission to consider various pos- 
sible strategies to increase research 
and training to defuse conflict and 
build cooperation among groups (and 
nations). It has been obvious for 
some time that much more about all 
this has been learned through the 


social sciences and practical experi- 
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ence in recent years than is being 
effectively utilized by decision- 
makers in and out of gdvernment. 
The Commission is asked by Con- 
gress to recommend a solution. 
Reviewing this catalogue of official . 
institutional innovations gives ground 
for some encouragement. Purposeful- 
social change does indeed occur 
through a “long and disorderly proc- 
ess. But perhaps Americans are 
learning more rapidly than might 
have been expected— given the cul- 
tural constraints— some new waysto ` 


‘improve our international relations. 


Perhaps they really are learning how 
to overcome ethnocentricity and to 
reach out more effectively than ever 
before to collaborate with others in 
building a safer, more just world 
order. 
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By HARLAN CLEVELAND 


ABSTRACT: The content of “international affairs” is now 
mostly the “internal affairs” of still sovereign nations. The 
‘imperatives that drive this internationalization of domestic 
affairs are political, economic, environmental, technological 
and moral. Nongovernmental people and organizations have a 
comparative advantage in penetrating the porous membranes 
of national sovereignty. The governance of a world with no- 
body in charge seems to require nonresponsible people who 
` anticipate problems that responsible governments will later 
have to tackle. 
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HE CONTENT of international 
affairs is now mostly the internal 


affairs of still sovereign nations. Yet- 


the hangover from old-fashioned in- 
ternational law, the tradition of dip- 
lomatic dialogue, and the governance 
of most international. organizations 
(as committees of instructed repre- 
sentatives of national governments) 
` still makes it hard to be candid about 
what is really going on. 

The purpose of most international 
negotiating is to intervene—usually 
by agreement, often with reciprocity 
_—in other -countries “domestic” 
policymaking. When you sit in an in- 
ternational meeting as the instructed 
representative of your government, 
you know that what you want is be- 
. havioral change inside other. coun- 
tries—-change in governments’ do- 
mestic legislation, executive action, 
judicial decisions, or even changes 
in the behavior of corporate or indi- 
' vidual citizens. You know that the 
other men and women around the 
table also want behavioral change 
from American citizens and’ the 
United States Government. In the 
corridor you even discuss this reality 
with your colleagues. But in the 
formal discourse at the table, the 
politesse of sovereignty prevails. 

If he gets in a tight corner a diplo- 
mat can always inquire in mock dis- 
belief whether his colleagues are 
proposing to intervene in- his nation’s 
internal affairs. The mandatory an- 
swer is “Certainly not.” The truthful 
answer would be “Certainly! Aren't 
you equally anxious to intervene in 
oursP” - - : 

The mandatory lie makes for arid 
. conversation across the green baize, 
if not at the private luncheon and 
dinner tables where most of the real 
business must therefore be trans- 
acted. It takes the adult back to the 
early schoolroom, when complex so- 
cieties beyond the child’s national 
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frontiers were represented by two- 


dimensional cutouts of stylized peo- 
ple—France as a pert young ‘girl, 
Britain as John Bull, China as an im- 
passive Oriental (formerly in a Man- 
darin coat, now in a button-up tunic), 
the Soviet Union as a bear (in Chi- 
nese. schools, as a polar bear), the 
United States as Uncle Sam. with 
striped pants and stars on his fop hat 


è 


—or by the caricatures of real. 


leaders: Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, Sta- 
lin, Churchill, Kenyatta, Ben Gurion, 
Nasser, Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 


Tse-tung. (Sometimes the leaders < 


‘and cutouts even match: Churchill 


was John Bull, Mao a Mandarin in a 
‘button-up tunic.) . 

With this early training, it is small 
wonder that grownups often see na- 
tions as honorary, larger-than-life 
people, to be described as “‘rich” or 
“poor, ” “developed” or “develop- 
“ing,” “oppressed” or “free,” “friend” - 


or “enemy,” “dependable” or “un- 
dependable.” The wonder is that 
grownups still use this anthropomor- 


phic mode in thinking, or even writ- 
ing scholarly papers, about the inter- 
national polity—long after they have 


learned that some people inside each - ` 


country are rich and others are poor, 
some people are more developed 
than others, some are oppressed and 
others comparatively free, some 
friends and some enemies, some 
more dependable and some less so. 
Not only elementary education for 
global perspectives but also the ad- 
vanced study of world politics have 
been retarded by this tendency to 
treat nations as if they were people. 
The practice of world politics is 


` of course way ahead of the theory. In 


the generation since World War II, 
the intervention by nations in each 
” other's internal affairs has come to be 
more the rule than the exception. 
The Chinese Wall of national sover- 
eignty has proved to be a’ porous 


~ 
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membrane—and traffic through the 
pores is heayy in both directions. — 

Some cross-border penetrations 
have been going on, with acquies- 
cence if not approbation, for a long 
time. Disaster relief, espionage, car- 


-avan routes, and evangelical mis-. 


sions have been established features 
of the’ international landscape for 
centuries. Propaganda, postal serv- 
ices, weather information, scientific 
_ discoveries, commodity trade, cur- 
rency exchange and people—stu- 
_dents, teachers, traders, travelers — 
have been boring holes in national 
frontiers from the earliest days of na- 
tionalism. But the quantum leap of 


‘mutual interpenetration came as an: 


aftermath of World War II. joa 

By now, it seems, only marching 
soldiers across other people’s fron- 
tiers in daylightis generally frowned 
upon. Otherwise, as long as you don’t 
call it intervention, almost anything 
goes. The resulting breakdown of 
traditional norms is so pervasive that 
it calls for new formulations of inter- 
national law, new forms of diplo- 
macy, and new kinds oF international 
institutions. 


PENETRATION POLITICS 


The dynamics of the international- 
ization of domestic affairs are politi- 
cal, economic, environmental, tech- 
nological, and moral. No ne situa- 
tion fits neatly into any of the five 
adjectives; the motives and methods 
are often somé combination of all 
five. Yet they provide categories for 
an illustrative survey of the terrain. 

The explosion of new nations, their 
development plans powered by a 
global faimess revolution, created 
very sudden requirements for all 
kinds of outside help. The paradoxi- 
cal result was that the fierce new na- 
tionalisms became a new beachhead 
of international political operations. 
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Decolonization, development assist- 
ance, technical cooperation, military 
aid, and’ the rapid growth of trans- 
national enterprise created channels 
through which hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans and Europeans, 

including Russians, played major 
roles in the internal governance of 
a hundred nations. 

At the same time, the effort to de- 
politicize the giving and lending 
brought.into being strong interna- 
tional mechanisms—the World Bank 
Group, the UN Development Pro- 
gram, the Specialized Agencies, re- 
gional banks, and the special funds 
for children, for population, for agri- 
cultural technology. But these less 
political auspices— paradox again— 
made possible ‘the deeper penetra- 
tion by outsiders in training people, 
building “domestic” organizations, 
planning and carrying out local de- 
velopment projects. However politi- 
cally antiseptic the outsiders tried to 
be, the effect of their actions was to 
create bases of political power— 
most effectively military organiza- 
tions, but’ also networks of rural 
health clinics, agricultural extension 
services, urban police forces, educa- 
tional establishments, and other cen- 
ters of potential political action: 

Marxist doctrines of class warfare 
were quite as well adapted to trans- 
national penetration as the theories 
of market competition. (Neither, of 
course, described very well what 


was happening in the societies whose 


leaders professed them.) Interna- 
tional law through a Soviet prism was 
a matter of how best to hasten the 
historically certain takeover by the 
proletariat. Outside intervention in 
a developing nation was bad if it 
helped a legitimate government sup- 
ported by outside reactionaries, but 


good if it helped a “war of liberation” 
_ by elements calculated to be friendly 


to Soviet influence once in power. 
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Most of the outsiders, of whatever 
political hue, have been there by in- 
vitation and have left when disin- 
vited. But the world has been recent 
witness to so many examples of cor- 
rupt invitations that the old unwrit- 
ten rule— “It’s all right to be in there 
if you were once invited’’—is no 
longer viable as a rule of restraint 
in the international law of the future. 

Meanwhile the developing coun- 
tries, in their turn, were learning 
how to intervene in the political 
economies of the industrial nations. 
Some of them, producers of most of 
the world’s oil, decided they could 
bring off a massive transfer of re- 
' sources from “North” to “South” by 
quadrupling the price of crude pe- 
troleum; in so doing, they deepened 
. the world recession of the mid-1970s, 
gladdened the hearts of arms sales- 
men, contributed to inflation, put 
themselves in a position to invest in 
- U.S. real estate, and siphoned from 
the non-oil-producing developing 
nations just about what these na- 
tions were getting in developmentas- 
_ sistance from the industrial countries. 

The net effect, on the “domestic” 
economic planning of both OPEC’s 
' Third World collaborators and the 
industrial democracies, was enor- 
mous. Since the OPEC analysts and 
ministers gave every evidence of 
knowing just what they were doing, 
these “domestic” effects were pre- 
sumably intentional. It is therefore 
fair to judge the oil price hike as the 
world’s largest intervention-in-in- 
ternal-affairs of the 1970s. (U.S. par- 
` ticipation in the Vietnam War would 
have to be given the prize for the 
1960s.) 


As the developing countries be-- 


came aware of their dependence on 
the vagaries of U.S. politics, some of 
them organized to play a role in 
the American decisions —about aid, 
trade, weapons, and access to indus- 
trial markets——that so affected them. 
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The Kuomintang’s China Lobby, 
which had Styles Bridges, the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate, on its payroll, 
was an early and spectacular example 
of the genre; also during the 1950s, 
Pat McCarran of Nevada was known, 
with some justice, as the Senator from 
Franco's Spain. Most countries that . 
can afford it have special information 
offices in the United States, and all 
do whatever they can to win friends 
and influence people. The Moscow 
News is currently being sold by di- 
rect mail, the solicitation coming di- 
rect from the Soviet Union with some 
of the world’s most handsome 
stamps. Some of these efforts over- 
step the bounds of acceptability— 
the South Korean, Israeli and Greek 
lobbies have in recent years found 
that naked political contributions 
and overt arm-twisting can create an 
embarassing backlash. Still, the 
bounds of what is acceptable are 
wide. In the United States at least, 
foreign lobbies are even blessed by 
legislation, provided their agents 
register and disclose‘what they are 
doing. ` 


THE TRADING IN OF SOVEREIGNTY 


In the internationalization of do- 
mestic economic affairs, the Marshall 
Plan- was certainly a watershed. It 
bought the United States Govern- 
ment a seat at the tables, in eighteen 
European countries, where “inter- 
nal” economic plans were made and 
“domestic” budget decisions taken. 
And because the U.S. tossed to the 
Europeans the task of deciding who 
would get how much of the transat- 
lantic largesse, the Marshall Plan 
also gave rise to extraordinary pro- 
cedures inside Europe: formal hear- 
ings were held at which experts from 
every nation criticized each others’ 
economic recovery plans and ques- 
tioned each others’ balance-of-pay- 
ments calculations—and nobody 
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mentioned natal sovereignty be-. 


cause billions of American dollars 
were at stake. À 

Trade negotiations—and in the 
absence of negotiations, trade wars 
—are another way in which people 
in one nation influence public policy 
` in another. Every national govern- 
ment protects and promotes its favor- 
ite forms of economic activity, using 
tariffs, quotas, subsidies, dumping, 
and other familiar devices. Interven- 
tion in these essentially domestic 
political decisions is the purpose of 
the talks periodically held,. and 


agreements reached, under the Gen- , 


eral Agreement oni Tariffs and Trade. 

Commodity agreements—the ’fa- 
vored euphemism for government- 
sponsored producer-consumer car- 
tels—are. yet another device by 
which foreigners achieve the right 
to help make price and supply de- 
cisions inside producer nations—in 
return for arrangements to stabilize 
within predictable limits what the 
importing countries are willing to 
pay for the commodity even when 
there is plenty of it. Investment 
agreements have a similar purpose 
—to buy predictability so that in- 
vesting companies can calculate the 
risks and the nations with undevel- 
oped resources or lucrative markets 
can forecast how the investors will 
behave. . 

In all these matters, sovereign dis- 
. cretion in national decisionmaking 
is traded for the chance to be in on 
the rigging of vitally important inter- 
national “markets.” 

In trade and investment: policy 
there has indeed developed a kind of 
international consumer movement. 
The importers of key commodities 
insist on sharing in production and 
supply decisions. Thus the United 
States, a big net importer of oil, wants 
to be present, as of right, when the 
OPEC countries, and especially 


Saudi Arabia, decide how much oil . 
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to pump and what to sell it for. The 
principle is likely to be contagious. 
As the biggest surplus producers in 
the world food market, Americans 
can look’ forward to a parallel as- 
sertion by food-importing nations of 


-aright to help decide what subsidies 


American farmers will enjoy, what 
acreage restrictions will be imposed 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and what the resulting world 
price of American grains and soy- 
beans will be. ~ 

In money matters the intermixture 
of domestic and international deci- 
sions is built right into the proce- 
dures ‘of the International Monetary 
Fund. When a member of IMF per- 
mits ‘too much inflation of its own 
money, it sucks in imports and dis- 
courages exports and winds up with 
a balance-of-payments deficit. If the 
run on its reserves is dangerously 
fast, it can come to the IMF for help. 
At that point the Fund’s staff, and 
the troubled nation’s fellowmem- 
bers, are not at all bashful about 
prescribing for the disease. Since the 
doctors are financial experts, they 
usually prescribe a tight internal 
monetary policy, and since the peo- 
ple in the troubled nation who re- 
ceive the advice are also central 
bankers and finance ministers, they 


take this advice as reinforcement of 


the arguments which they have 
themselves been pushing, unsuc- 
cessfully, in their own governments. 
An international agency is thus 
brought in as crucial firepower in a 
domestic political battle; if the 
Fund’s “advice” prevails, the mem- 
ber gets the help it needs. None dare 
call it intervention. The process has 
a third of a century of tradition be- 
hind it, and in the rapidly mutating 
history of international organizations, . 
33 years is already hoary. 

Natural resources decisions are at 
present much less internationalized. 
What a nation does with its “own” 


i 


fa 


i 
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resources may deeply affect other. 
peoples, but it can still pretend that 
‘its decisions—on what food to pro- 
duce, how fast to deplete precious 
stores of hard minerals or fossil fuels 
—are at its sole discretion. But peo- 


ple who deplete their depletable re- | 


sources too fast will sooner than nec- 
essary be leaning on others for those 
resources or substitutes for them. 
-People who erode theis own soil, 
destroy their own wildlife, overcut 
- their own forests, overfish their own, 
coastal waters, may similarly be head- 
ing for an international dole. The 
peoples of other nations, especially 
those who will likely have to pick 
—up the check, have asserted and will 
increasingly assert a right to be heard, 
in international discourse, on these 
“domestic” delinquencies. Going one 
step further, peoples that are short 
of natural outcroppings of minerals 
‘or stores of fuels or fertile food-pro- 
rducing lands may begin to i 
‘whether these “gifts from God,” 
those who have them are wont to sail 
them, were really given by God to 


the monarchs and colonels and par- 


liaments and politburos who happen 

to control them. Maybe God intended 

them to be available to meet the basic 

‘needs of all His-children. Curiously, 

the-resource-short nations have not 

yet suggested this obvious, if radical, 

shift in the equities and entitlements 
under international law. 
i a \ 

THE ETHIC OF ECOLOGY 


A growing concern about the en- 


vironment has brought the wave of 
internationalization to a new high- 
water mark. The emerging ethic of 
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eaten 4 


ple, especially from industrializing 
people. But as worries about en- 
vironmental degradation became 
politically effective in country after 
country—slowing indiscriminate 
growth, bringing nuclear power 
plants almost to a halt in some places, 
insisting on technology assessments 
and impact statements—the ethic 
enlarged to encompass the protection 
of people from themselves. The 1972 
Stockholm Conference produced a 
Declaration which defined “the hu- 
man environment’ as a prime issue 
for international concern: 


A point thas èen reached in kistor 
when we must shape our actions through- 
out the world with a more prudent care 
for their environmental consequences. 

. To defend-and improve the human 
environment for present and future gen- 
erations has become an imperative goal 
for mankind. 

To achieve -this environmental. goal 
will demand the acceptance of responsi- 
bility by citizens and communities and 
by enterprises and institutions at every 
level, all sharing equitably"i: in common 
efforts. 


The ethic of ecology did not spring 
from the imagination of national gov- 
ernments; it arose from citizen con- 
cern in the industrial countries ob- 
serving the degradation of their local 
environments. But it was soon trans- 
lated by responsive political leaders 
into laws and regulations, such as (in 
the U.S.) the National Environmental 


Policy Act of 1969 with its require- 


ment for an Environmental Impact 
Statement on Federal or Federally- 
assisted projects. The realization also 
quickly grew that pollutants were no ` 
respecters of national frontiers. By 


ecology, the social fallout from sud-“\the mid-1970s a wide variety of pos- 


den progress in the life sciences, has: 


been perhaps the most important 
new social phenomenon of the 1970s. 
It started with the conservationist 
idea of protecting nature from peo- 


sibly serious threats to “the human 
environment: had been identified ~ 
for international attention, in the first 
instance through a Global Environ- 
mental. Monitoring System (GEMS) 


~ r 


set in motion by the UN Environ- 
~ mental Programme (the organization 
established to carry into action 
the rhetoric of the Stockholm Con- . 
ference). 

In February 1974, at a meeting in 
Nairobi, representatives of govern- 
ments were even able to agree on a 
priority list of pollutants: sulphur di- 
oxide (SO,) and’ particulates that 
make “acid rain,” radio-nuclides, 
DDT and other organo-chlorides, 
Ozone and nitrogen oxides, petro- 
leum hydrocarbons, and the heavy 
metals such as mercury, lead, cad- 
mium, and arsenic. Other environ- 
mental problems have also been of- 
ficially declared to be of international 
concern: the depletion and degrada- 
tion of natural resources, the possi- 
bility of climate change, the impli- 
cations of forest cover (for the earth’s 


albedo and heat balance), the distri- 


bution and condition of soils, and 


trends in the productivity of arid and 
range lands—and in their loss to 
deserts. 

Two world conferences in 1977 
were devoted to water supplies and 
desertification, and everything that 
has happened since 1974 reinforces 
the international character of the en- 
vironmental dangers then identified. 


Scientists first thought, for example, - 


that the buildup of carbon dioxide 
(CO,) in the atmosphere (which 


threatens to warm up the earth and - 


dry out some of its most fertile re- 
gions) was mostly the consequence 
_of the. burning of fossil fuels in in- 
dustrial nations. They now believe _ 
thatas much as half of the CO, build- 
up may be the consequence of rapid 
deforestation in developing coun- 
tries, where the need for firewood 
and pulp and construction materials 
far outruns the growth cycle for trees, 
and where trees are mostly not re- 
placed anyway. Forest vegetation 
draws CO, from the atmosphere: the 
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ahi, 


smaller the world’ s forested_areas, 
the more of the CO,, supplemented 
by industrial processes, will remain 
to @entribute to the global warming 
effect. © 

On issues like these, only the larg- 
est nations can pretend that even the 
most local pollution is local. The 
atmosphere is a global system; its 


modification at human command has 


to be a global concern. Streams 
eventually run, complete with pol- 
lutants, down to the open sea; 
lawyers but not contaminants can 
tell where territorial waters and 
economic zones stop and the high 
seas begin; fish do not ask where the 
heavy metals, they ingest come from, 
and most of us do not even wonder 
where the fish were caught. 

The world is not yet organized to 
act on the increasingly international 


~pollution; even GEMS is still only a 


shadow of what a global monitoring 
system is going to have to be. But 
the ethic of ecology is already a 


- political fact, ifnot yet an administra- 


tive one: If you pollute my environs, 
or I pollute yours, or either of us fouls 
the air-sea commons we share, nei- 
ther the problems nor the machinery 
for resolving them can be considered 
domestic. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL IMPERATIVE 


The need to find technological 
answers to global environmental 
dangers suggests another reason for 
the sudden internationalization’ of 
what used to be national or subna- 
~ tional-policy. The technological im- 
perative works very simply: Before 
it is technically possible to tackle € 
problem internationally, the problem 
remains faute de mieux an unsolved 
problem under national jurisdiction. 
As soon as it seems that the problem 
will yield to the application of some- 
one else’s scientific discovery or 


~~ 
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technological innovation, it quite 
. suddenly seems outrageous not to be 
applying the new knowledge, even 
' if its use requires new kinds of law 
or new forms of organization. 

Some of these technological “nat- 
urals” already have a considerable 


history behind them. Public health 


measures, based on medical science 
and the creative use of statistics in 
epidemiological analysis, gave rise 
‘ to thè extraordinarily successful in- 
‘ternational cooperation that has come 
close to eradicating some diseases 
—smallpox, diptheria—and_ limit- 
_ ing the spread of otherş— malaria, 
- yaws, trachoma—in most of the 
world. The spread of modern agri- 
_ cultural techniques, especially. chem- 
‘ical fertilizers and agricultural ma- 
chinery, and increased knowledge 
about soils and irrigation techniques 
and storage, have so far been largely 
responsible for avoiding the extreme 
. food shortages earlier predicted. 

The invention of the airplane re- 
quired the development of an interna- 
tional air traffic control system, with 
rigid rules that are essentially self- 
enforcing; everyone knows that the 
violation of the rules may be a form 
of suicide for the violator. 

-The invention of picture-taking 
satellites, ‘and rapid systems of com- 
munication and calculation, trans- 
formed weather forecasting from a 
collection of discrete national efforts, 
linked only by an information ex- 
change system, to.a truly global sys- 
tem, the World Weather Watch, 
which provides information from sat- 
ellites and other sources in a coor- 
dinated form to nearly every country 
in the world with very short time 
delays. The invention of the com- 
munication satellite madè the trans- 
mission of information over very 
. long distances a daily routine, once 
an effective international organiza- 
tion, INTELSAT, was formed to 
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serve as a global common’ carrier: ` 
Very great advances-in geophysics 
and climatology have come from co- 
operative efforts by government and 
nongovernment , scientists. The. 
launching of the LANDSAT satel- 
lites, for remote sensing of resources 
on earth (using portions of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum outside the 
optical range), will soon require in- 
ternational agreements and collective 
governance of an enormously useful 
new source of information: about 
mineral resources, crops, forest, air- . 
sea interactions, pollution sources, 
desertification, and other conditions 
for which a broad synoptic view is 
especially illuminating. 

The thickening web of interna- 
tional arrangements to contain, chan- 
nel, and control-new inherently 
global technologies does not-—-con- 
trary to the theorists of world govern- 
ment—make national sovereignty 
obsolete. But the technological im-. 
peratives do require sovereign na- 
tions to pool their sovereignties, to ` 
make things possible in the interests 
of their own peoples which simply 
cannot be effectively done by nation 
states acting alone. 


EXPORTING MORALITY 


Mixed into all these imperatives — 
political, economic, environmental, 


~technological—and going beyond 


them, too, are the moral reasons for 
the mutual involvement of people in 
each other’s-domestic affairs. -~ | 

Again a long history precedes the 
sudden contemporary intensification 


-of cross-border penetration, justified : 


by a universal morality. Greek city- 
states and Chinese warlords would 
often object to the way their neigh- 


bors were governed, and invade- ` 


them to straighten things out. In the ` 
Old Testament, Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were razed on moral grounds, 
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_ that is for their own good. Christian 
crusaders and Mosiem fanatics later 
rampaged on comparable missions of 
enforced self-improvement. The im- 
perial expansion from Europe into 
Africa and Asia, and the opening of 
the North American continent, were 
accompanied by—and in some sense 
honestly motivated by—a rhetoric of 


civilizing mission. The white man’s ° 


burden often turned a good profit, 
but it also abolished slavery, clothed 
the naked, fed the starving, cared for 
the diseased, and .reduced infant 
mortality. The point is not that the 
moral imperative was always well 
conceived—putting Polynesians in 
New England clothes hardly im- 
proved the quality of life in the Ha- 
waiian islands—but that it contrib- 
uted mightily to the colonizing drive.. 


In our own time thé moral pendu- 


lum has swung away from colonial 
rule, but the human tendency to be 
morally instructive is still very much 
in evidence. What doctrines the peo- 
ples of other nations should worship, 
what narcotics they should use (and 
_ grow for export), and latterly how 
many babies they should have and 
what technologies are appropriate 
for their development, are all re- 
garded as fit subjects for international 
discourse, review, and cross-border 
penetration. (Contraceptive informa- 
tion and devices are now accepted 
items of trade and aid; 20 years ago 


President Eisenhower was declaring | 


them off limits to the U.S. foreign 
aid program.) The proponents of rev- 
olutionary doctrines not only proj- 
ect their moral fervor through the 
porous membrane’ of sovereignty, 
but follow it with help in building 
political parties or arming guerrilla 
forces. 

In the light of this long history, 
President Carter’s public advocacy 
of human rights, an accurate expres- 
sion of a wide American consensus, 
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. was quite consistent with the med- 


dlesome nature of peoples of all per- 
suasions down through the centuries. 
He even had ready scriptural author- 


ity—the United Nations Charter, the 


Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the actions of regional courts 
and commissions on human rights, 
and the 1975 Helsinki Final Act— 
for believing (out loud) that security 
of the person and “basic human 
needs” are entitlements ofall people 
regardless of their nationality, no 
matter how badly governed they may 
currently be. “No member of the 
United Nations,” he said at the U.N. 
on March 18, 1977, “can claim that 
mistreatment of its citizens is solely 
its own business.’ He was talking, 
he went on to make clear, not only 
about torture of political prisoners 
but about “unwarranted deprivation” 
of the poor. 

The notion that every nation 
should so arrange its internal affairs 
that every child, woman, and man 
at least has life, and perhaps a crack 
at liberty and happiness as well, is 
already conventional international 
wisdom. What is still lacking, for the 
most part, is international machinery 
to make these international values 
effective inside the carapace of that 
durable crustacean, the nation-state. 


THE ROLE OF NONGOVERNMENTS 


The afterbirth of the Carter hu- 
man-rights initiative-—the President 
later confessed that he was surprised 


‘by the effect it had on the achieve- 


ment of other national objectives— 
suggests a general. principle: Na- 
tional governments are not them- 
selves very good at working in, or 
on, the domestic affairs of other na- 
tions. Nongovernments do it better. 

When. Congress, yielding not to 
the Executive in its dedication to 
other people’s rights, required the 
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State Department to report in detail 
on oppression in countries receiving 
U.S. aid or weapons, it was from non- 


governmental organizations such as. 


Freedom House and Amnesty Inter- 
_ national] that the facts and figures had 
to be sought. 

For its part in keeping track of 
political prisoners and their mistreat- 
ment, Amnesty International re- 
ceived the 1977 Nobel Prize. The 
International Commission óf Jurists 
in Geneva, the U.S.-based Interna- 


tional League for Human Rights, and 


other nongovernmental organizations _ 
form a human rights community that ` 
maintains a drumfire of criticism 
about political imprisonment, tor- 
` ture, and other unsavory practices by 
police—and not only in the “police 
states.” One effect is to provide-an 
_external support community for dis- 
sidents who might otherwise not find 
“ the courage, the funds, or even the 
facts with which to confront their 
tormentors. rm 
The resulting ie cere to 
the world’s more oppressive govern- 
ments was well expressed by a car- 
toon caption in a Paris newspaper 
some years ago. The drawing showed 
a group of students and workers 
standing on a street corner, discuss- 


ing politics with animation. In the’ 


background two Russian commisars 
are wringing their hands, and one 
of them is saying to the other: “The 
trouble with all these people’s dem- 
~ocratic republics is that they seem 
` to be producing democratic republi- 
can people.” ~ 
The economic rights of man -also 
~ have an international nongovern- . 
mental constituency. It comprises a 
wide variety of religious, humanitar- _ 
ian, relief, labor, women’s, and pro» 
fessional organizations, many of them 
with braad transnational networks. 
Between 1974 and 1977, while gov- 
ernments were wrangling mss). 
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about fairness among nations (in the’ 
debates leading up to and away from 

the U.N. resolution on a New Inter- 

national Economic Order), a curious- 
alliance of nongovernmental study 

groups and intergovernmental or- 

ganizations moved to establish. the 

principle that“. . . the first thing to 

do about reshaping the international - 
` economic system is to get our prior- 

ities straight. The satisfaction of basic 

human needs—the food, health, 

shelter, clothing, education and em- 

ployment which are prerequisite to 

human dignity—should be’ treated 

by each nation, and by the interna- 

tional community, as a first charge on: 
the world’s resources.”! 

That nongovernmental organiza- 
tions have a comparative advantage 
in penetrating the pores of national 
sovereignty is equally evident in the 
other manifestations of international-_ 
ized domestic affairs. 

Technological cooperation starts 
with scientists in every nation who 
see themselves (without feeling in 
the least disloyal to the nations whose 
passports they carry) as citizens of 
a transnational community in which 
the scientific literature and frequent 
international professional gather- 
ings provide a common fund of in- 


~ 


1. From “The Houston Declaration,” a con- 
sensus sthtement by the International Con- 


_ ference on Human Needs held at the Univer- 


-sity of Houston (co-sponsored by the Aspen 


; Institute for Humanistic Studies) in June 1977. 


Participants came from Argentina,’Barbados, - 
Canada, Hungary, Iran, Italy, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco, the Netherlands and the United States 
and from the World Bank, ILO, OECD, UNEP, 
and the United Nations. Nongovernmental or- 
ganizations especially active in the “curious - 
alliance’ referred to above were tht Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation, the Banloche 
Foundation in Argentina, thè RIO (“Reshap- 
ing the International Order”) Report coor- 
dinated by Dutch Nobel Laureate Jan Tin- 
bergen for the Club of Rome, the Overseas 
Development Council ın Washington, and the 
Aspen Institute’s “Planetary Bargain” project, ; 
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formation, a congenial club of the 
competent, a consortium of the con- 
cerned—and sometimes, a center of 
initiative. ’ a ig 

It is accommunity with a minimum 
of formal bureaucratic machinery, 
which may be why itis so influential. 
Its most prominent coordinating de- 
vice is the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, an association of 
national academies of science. A 


good example of its value is its role_ 


(jointly with the intergovernmental 
World Meteorological Organization) 
in organizing the Global Atmospheric 
Research Program (GARP), perhaps 
the most effective sustained global 
research enterprise yet mounted, 
which has been consistently pro- 
ductive without being politicized. 
GARP in turn was able to bring 
scientists from 60 countries together 
in a very large Atlantic Tropical 
Experiment (GATE) which again 
was not unduly burdened with pol- 
itics. 


The environmental movement is 


neither as international nor as self- 
conscious a community as the scien- 
tists, but whatit lacks in organization 
it makes up in enthusiasm. Crusaders 
—againstnuclear power, DDT; mer- 
cury, carcinogens, acid fain-—are 
highly contagious. They bounce from 
country to country, even from con- 
tinent to continent, stimulating ef- 
forts to campaign on issues that have 
proved worthy of support elsewhere, 
and providing guidance on tactics 


.(such as occupying proposed nuclear 


plant sites) which have proved ef- 
fective elsewhere. Active no-saying 
environmental campaigns, pursued 
with tenacity by strong nongovern- 
mental believers, are often devastat- 
ingly potent in altering government 
policies and promoting healthy gov- 


ernment programs. They can mobi- 


lize wide political support against a 
specific action, especially when the 
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damage is clear and immediate while 
the case for acting now is more com- 
plicated and futuristic. 

Preparation for the Sieekhold 
Conference of 1972 featured much 
nongovernmental staff work, astutely 
encouraged by Maurice Strong of 
Canada who, as the Conference Sec- 
retary General, had to formulate for 
the governments that had appointed 
him, what the world’s first plan of 
environmental action should be. A 
major part of the Declaration even- 


‘tually adopted by governments 


at Stockholm-was actually drafted at 
an international workshop convened 


_by the nongovernmental Aspen In- 


stitute for Humanistic Studies (Mau- 
rice Strong is a member of its Board 
of Trustees) the previous summer. 
The international economy is al- 
most by definition a nongovern- 
mental community. Most of the 
world’s selling, shipping, specula- 
tion, travelling, and data processing 


“is done by nongovernment entities. 


One of the earliest world agencies, 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, gave businessmen and labor 
leaders an equal voice with govern- 


: ment delegates in a unique tripartite 


setup. (This arrangement has been 
seriously compromised by govern- 
ments of countries which, lacking a 
credible private séctor, in effect ap- - 
pointed all three elements -of their 
national delegations.) Trade unions 
and industrial associations have 
created some fragile international 
clubs. But much of the drive and 
most of the enterprise in the world 
economy has come from the post- 
World War II explosion of interna- 
tional eompanies—also called trans- 
national enterprise (TNE) or multi- 


‘national corperations (MNC)— 


whose ‘internal transactions con- 
stitute more than one-fifth of “world ~ 
trade,” and which are overwhelm-: 
ingly dominant in the exploration 
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and development of minerals (in- 
cluding petroleum), air and ship 
transport, communications, com- 
puters, and many categories of agri- 


business, machinery, and consumer 


goods. 

The corporate form of organization 
has been so effective in bypassing 
national frontiers and accommodat- 
ing to disparate national idiosyncra- 
sies—and making profits despite the 
complications—that even the gov- 
` ernments of nations which prefer to 
monopolize enterprise have formed 
‘socialized companies to conduct 
international business and com- 
pete with the transnational enter- 
. prises home-based in the industrial 
democracies. 

Doctrinal debate about the role 
and behavior of transnational ‘enter- 
prises has been muddied by the 
tendency of both their detractors and 
_ their defenders to ascribe siiprana- 
tional powers to companies which, 
howéver large and affluent, were no 


- match for the effective use of national ` 


sovereignty. to control them or, if 
necessary, to. eject them. (“It turned 
out,” an Exxon executive once said, 
-“‘that we lacked one kind of power 
national. governments had—we 
couldn’t put anybody in jail.”) Trans- 


national enterprises are not about to. 


take over the world. But they have 
proved to be the most efficient de- 
vice for the transfer across national 
frontiers of modern technology and 
administrative skills, and in general 
for managing important segments of 
a world economy which is like “a 
‘well-integrated country without a 
central government.’ 

Even in political matters, which 
are supposedly the arena of govern- 
ment, nonofficial citizens and non- 


governmental organizations often. 


presage the ponderous actions of re- 
sponsible governments. Restrictive 
population policies became possible 


_ government, and rergoverimental, 
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in a hundred countries because a few 
influential citizens of the world—the 
late John D. Rockefeller 3rd was one 
of them—kept calling attention to 
the close connectión between pov- 
erty and population growth. Wars in 
Algeria and Vietnam were turned off 
by political agitation‘in, respectively, 
France and the United States. The 
controversy about the Federal Re- 
public of Germany’s plan to sell to a’ 
Brazilian military regime equipment 
for the reprocessing of nuclear fuel 
(the bridge from nuclear energy for- 
power to nuclear energy for weapons) 


-was generated partly by transatlantic 


arms-control discussions, generated 
by private U.S. universities and para- 
governméntal think-tanks in West 
Germany. A most influential formula 
for a Middle East peace settlement 
was a report by a committee con- 


vened by The Brookings Institution - 


and chaired by Charles W. Yost, a 
former U.S. diplomat turned private 
citizen. China’s political “coming 
out” was accompanied by ping pong 
matches, the mutual exchange of 
scientists and the formation in the 
United States of a citizen's commit- 
tee to sponsor reciprocal visits which 
could not yet be endorsed’by a still 
muscle-bound diplomacy. 
Illustrations abound butthe lesson 
is clear: nongovernments are very of- 


ten, as John Gardner has written, “the 


first birds off the telephone wire.’ 
The governance of a world with no- 
body in charge seems to require this 
“human dimension.” Because they 
are not “responsible,” nongovern- 
mental people are better able than 


people: 


——to work, ahead of time, on prob: 
lems that are important but not 


yet urgent enough to command, , 


political attention; 
—to shake loose from conceptual 
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confines and mix up disciplinary 
methodologies; 


—to think hard, write adventur- 


ously, and speak freely about al- 
ternative futures arid what they 
imply for public policy today; 

—to generate discussion among 
people in contending groups, 
different professional fields, and 
separate sectors of society who 
“might otherwise not be talking 
to each other; and 

—to organize “dialogue” across 
national frontiers on issues not 


yet ripe for more official 
negotiation.” 


Perhaps the solution to the recip- 
rocal riddle of our time—the inter- 
nationalization of domestic affairs 
and the domestication of interna- 
tional affairs—is not to keep trying 
to distinguish between them but, in 
Paul Appleby’s durable phrase, “to 
make a mesh of things.” 


2. Harlan Cleveland and Thomas W. Wilson, 
Jr., Humangrowth: An Essay on Growth, Val- 


~ ues and the Quality of Life (Palo Alto: Aspen 


Institute for Humanistic Studies, 1978) pp. 
39-40. 
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JAMES MACGREGOR Burns. Leadership. 
Pp. xii, 530. New York: Harper & Row, 
_ 1978, $15. 00. 


What we might term “the book re- 
viewer's hypothesis” holds that the greater 
the degree of hyperbole used in touting a 
book, the more suspicious one must be of 
its real quality. Here we have a book that 
is described as “a pioneering exploration 
of the frontiers of scholarship,” and the 
“culmination . . . [and] synthesis” of 
the distinguished career of a Pulitzer 
Prize and National Book Award winning 
author, and which is endorsed ın the 
most glowing terms by no less dispa- 
rate nor eminent a group than Aaron 
Wildavsky, Irving Louis Horowitz, 
M. Brewster Smith, and Kenneth B. 
Clark. Yet contrary to the hypothesis, this 
books represents a scholarly contnbu- 
tion of the first magnitude. 

Burns’s Leadership is, at least in part, 
an effort to redefine our conceptualiza- 
tion of politics and its study, and to sug- 
gest not only an interdisciplinary but an 
intermethodological approach to analyz- 
ing power and other leader-follower rela- 
tionships. The book offers a unique blend 
of sociobiology, psychophysiology, and 
humanistic and developmental psychol- 
ogy; as well as some mainstream elements 
of sociological and both normative and 
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empirical political theory. And Burns 
makes the synthesis work. 

In structure the book is reminiscent of 
Barber’s The Presidential Character, in 
that it develops a theory of leadership 
which is then illustrated through a series 
of biographical and psychohistoncal 
analyses. Burns’s theory, however, is 
more comprehensive and his argument 
rather more sophisticated than Barber’s, 
with the result that Leadership 1s a more 
satisfying product. 

Burns sees leadership as taking one of 
two forms: transactional, based upon and 
accomplishing only the exchange of re- 
sources; and transforming, based upon 
higher levels of motivation and resulting 
in collective moral advancement. The 
first part of the book draws heavily upon 
the work of Freud, Maslow, Erikson, and 
Piaget to develop this analytical frame- 
work. Although the emphasis here is 
clearly on the psychology of leadership, 
in both literature review and examples, 
Burns is alert to the importance of social 
and institutional contexts for creating 
and structuring leadership opportunities. 
The second part draws rather more 
heavily on historical analysis to 1lustrate 
the applications of the author’s 1deas to 
many different forms of leadership, that 
is, intellectual, revolutionary, legislative. 

While Burns’s theory itself is so broad 
as to invite attack (some of ıt deserved), 
it is both historically informed and con- 
ceptually enlightened, and should pro- 
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vide the basis for productive debate for 
some time to come. Leadership may bea 
culmination of Burns’s work, but it is as 
well a foundation upon which others’ may 
build. 
JAROL B. MANHEIM ` 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Blacksburg 
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- Ray S. CLINE. World Power Assessment 
1977: A Calculus of Strategic Drift. 

~ Pp. ix, 206. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1977. $12.95. 


MELVIN A. CONANT AND FERN RACINE 
GoLD. The Geopolitics of Energy. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1978. 
$20.00. - 


It is understandable, given contrasting 
trends of interdependence and competi- 
tion, to see a growing emphasis upon 
comparative assessments; global super- 
power or power elements. One stimulat- 
ing study uses politectonics for the ebb 
and flow of world power and alliances, 


-~ drawing from geology the shifting tec- , 


tonic plates of the globe’s surface. In 
World Power Assessment 1977, Dr. Cline 
refines his earlier 1975 study as he builds 
upon geographic political zones and ele- 
ments of national power. 
- A quantified breakdown of elements 
' brings a general equation applicable to 
- all nations and regions: 


=(C+E+M)x($-+W) 


‘Translated, this means perceived na- 
tional power stems from critical mass 
(population and territory size) plus eco- 
nomic and military capacity, multiplied 
‘by strategic purpose and the will to pur- 


sue it. Each part has maximum and mini- 


mum values, with a listing of those worth 
ranking from a pool of 158 nations. Il- 
lustratively there are 46 for critical mass 
and 76 when combining concrete power 
elements. 

Each concrete lement has . sub- 
elements weighted and totalled for, say, 
economic power. In the present work 
index members are enlarged by a factor 
of ten for more refined values. Equal 
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weight is now realistically given to nu- 
clear and conventional forces. 

The author notes, “This is plainly a 
game that any number can play; if readers 
disagree with the coefficient assigned, 
they can substitute their own and adjust 


‘the arithmetic or the reasoning.” Accept- 


ing the invitation for an instance, why 
has the economic component no sub- 
element of manpower competence while 
the military does? Then too, there is the 
intangible of feasible developments to 
modify the equation. Hach part is sub- 
ject to such subjective perceptions. 
American policy, based on coherent 
world power, would be an Oceans Alli- 
ance requiring 6 percent of.its GNP as 
protection against the Soviet Union and 
China. More flexible than the Dulles 
world encircling project, the core would 
be ten presently close U.S. military allies, 
but could include authoritarian regimes 
for at least one strong point in each zone 


outside of China and the USSR. The strat- | 


egy would keep an evaluated power 
twice that of the latter two, much like the 


old British naval maxim. The author has a, 


plan and it is a refreshing treatment. 
Of assessments that concentrate upon 
one element of power, The Geopolitics 
of Energy is among the most relevant. 
The coauthors also base their work (inter- 


-nal evidence points to early 1977) upon 


Mr. Conant’s 1976 government study. 
The logical method, the aggregated sup- 
ply and locality facts, and following 
conclusions convincingly explore en- 
ergy’s geopolitics. After looking at all 
forrns of energy, the authors conclude 
that oil will be the dominant source 
into the 1990s. Modest redirection efforts 
of industrial states simply prolong that 
dependence as the upward-use curve 
continues. Even within that dependence 


‘a long lead time is required for increasing - 


access to the quantities and types of oil 
which such states need. Their competi- 
tion for Mideast oil, joined by the USSR, 
is possible from the mid-eighties. Ameri- 


can policy options and courses, when, 


viewed by 1979, are in the main not novel 
but are-well capsuled in final pages out- 
lining five policy areas, such as north- 
south relations, with accompanying 
measures. 


The study showing the vital need of 
industrial states for energy thus indicates 
it requires a higher quotient than the 
1977 power assessment accords. Never- 
theless difficulties for quantification tech- 
niques cannot be underestimated. Kis- 
singer's national security staff reportedly 
failed to assay the US and USSR. Cur- 
rently, the Pentagon seeks to quantify, 
not only power elements and vulnerabil- 
ities, but comparative weapons systems. 
The efforts, says one experimenter, “is 
driving us up the walls.” Give full credit 
therefore, to two serious efforts at com- 
partmenting worms from the can. 

Roy M. MELBOURNE 

Newberry College 

South Carolina 


PHILIP J. FARLEY, STEPHEN S. KAPLAN, 
AND WILLIAM H. LEWIS. Arms Across 
‘the Sea. Pp. x, 134. Washington, DC: 
The Brookings Institution, 1978. $7.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 


7 ANNE HESSING CHAN et al. Controlling 


Future Arms Trade. Pp. 210: New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1977. $6.95. Paperbound 
$5.95. 


In the last few years a global awareness ~ 


has developed concerning the rapid rise 
in the world’s arms trade. The reasons 
for the emergence of this new awareness 
are manytold. First, several underdevel- 
oped nations have been able to acquire 
sophisticated military hardware on com- 
mercial basis, strictly for cash, using 
their newly found wealth, and have pro- 
ceeded to build huge arsenals for war- 
fare. Second, scarce resources in these 
countries have been diverted from de- 
velopmental programs to the purchase of 
military goods much to the detriment of 
the societies’ welfare. Third, the pro- 


liferation of modern arms increases the ` 


probability of war and the potential for 
destruction and human suffering to an 
extent unimaginable in the past. Fourth, 
the flow of arms ‘is primarily from the 
developed, industrial nations to the 
‘Third World; and fifth, the galloping 
‘trade in the implements of war seems to 
be bringing about a change in the dis- 
tribution of power in the arena of inter- 
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national politics. It is.essentially a dra- 


matic realization of this last point that 
has provided the impetus for a number 
of scholars to investigate the phenomenon 
of military hardware transfers. 

As aconvenient way of understanding 
the changing structure of the interna- 
tional order, the authors of the two books 
being reviewed argue that the benefits 
and risks entailed in arms trade policies 
have to be squarely faced, and some 
efforts made to impose constraints on the 
buying and selling of the military hard- 
ware. Coupled with the shortage of pe- 
troleum baséd energy resources and the 
commensurate problem of inflation, com- 


_ mercial transactions involving military 


goods have turned out to be an avenue 
for attaining a balance of trade for some 
industrial nations, and even for achieving 
a balance of payments as well. Thé cur- 
rent trade in military weapons is clearly 
an outgrowth of the cold war, although 
the introduction of the economic ele- 
ment is a new one. The U.S.—U.S.S.R. 
rivalry has fueled expansion of the arms 
trade, but concern with the profitability 
of the defense industries in the export- 
ing nations has provided an economic 
justification for continued involvement 
in the venture. © 

A spate of international events, cul- 
minating in President Carter’s call for 
“restricting and tightening the sale of 
U.S. weapons abroad,” focused public 
attention on the magnitude of the Ameri- 
can involvement in the world’s arms 
trade. During the early seventies the 
United States alone accounted for over 
50 percent of the world’s arms exports. 
Policymakers were soon to realize that 
arming the world was certainly not in 
the national interest of the United States. 
However, whether this was so or not was 


- a theme selected for arialysis by several 


scholars of international politics in gen- 
eral and of American foreign policy in 
particular. 

~- The two groups of analysts, one from 
the Brookings Institution and the other 
from the Council for Foreign Relations, 
whose works are reviewed here are the 
most articulate proponents of the idea 
that the probable impact of the arms 
trade be fully explored. By concentrating 
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on the overall effects of the arms trade, 

primarily within the context of the 
changing world order, the authors of the 
two books make serious efforts to “analyze 
~and prescribe measures to curb the vast 
international trade in military weapons.” 
-Of the two works, the Brookings volume 


- “is more directly policy oriented and, in 


- fact, is essentially concerned with ana- 
lyzing the role of the United States as 
the armaments merchant of the world, 
and i in identifying how the foreign policy 
interests of the United States might best 
be served by practicing restraint in 


the export of arms and other military . 


equipment. Examining the strategic 
needs and goals of American foreign 
.policy, in an era of domestic changes 
_ and international turbulence, the Brook- 
~ ings team probed deeply into every 
aspect of American arms policy, its evolu- 
tion over the past two decades, and its 


‘present form. Through detailed analyses k 


of the utility of military. transfers, the 
authors of the volume presceribè a course 
_of action for American policymakers to 
follow in order to encourage curtailment 
of the arms trade. 

` The volume produced by the team 
under the. auspices of the Council for 
Foreign Relations has a broader scope, 
it takes into consideration the perceived 


- ‘interests of many ‘states, projects what 


the likely pattern of arms ‘trade would be 
in the future, and develops scenarios as 
to how these could be regulated under 
the emerging conditions of a greatly 
changed international order. Cognizant 
of the inadequacy of currently held as- 
' sumptions and policies that have charac- 


terized international relations, the au- - 


‘thors argue that changing circumstances 
demand a new set of responses, and they 
emphasize that it is only within this con- 
text that arms trade as an enterprise can 
be understood and regulated. Unlike the 
Brookings study, this volume is not es- 
sentially concerned with American for- 
eign policy. While the authors acknowl- 


` edge the central role of the United States, 
in the arms trade, they analyze the sale 


-and purchase of military hardware in an 
interrelated global system, from the per- 
spective of many nation-states. 

Despite distinctively different arenas 
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of focus. Eo is nevertheless dn iden 
able degree of overlap in the treatment 
of subject matter and solutions postu- 
lated. Each of the two books is based on- 


‘the recognition that demand for conven- 


tional arms is likely to grow in the fore- - 
seeable future, as the newly independent 
nations seek to strengther their sense of 
security through the creation of defense ` 
establishments. The burgeoning desire 
of a hundred new national entities out- - 
side of the developed world to acquire 
weapons and the supporhng infrastruc. - 


' ture would offer enormous marketincen- ._ 
tives to the industrialized nations to - ~ 


serve as the arms-suppliers. The conse- ` 
quences of these actions would be a 
tremendous destabilization of the inter- 
national order and concerted action must 
be taken to forestall the. impending 
crises. 

These volumes are basically in ages: 
ment. In essence they both advocate re- | 
straint.and both conclude that the United 
States can exert greater influence over _ 
the quantity and quality of world arms 
trade than any other nation. They want 
the regulation of arms trade to be multi- 


lateral, comprehensive, and based on 


worldwide cooperative effort, with the” 
United States assuming leadership in. 
this endeavor. 

Anyone interested in the i issue of arms 


` trade would find either of the two vol- 


umes stimulating, suffused with relevant _ 
statistical data, and presented in a clear,- 

incisive manner. Particularly appealing 
to the student of intemmational politics 
would be the theoretical scheme, the ` 
mode of analysis, and the conceptual 
orientation of the Council on Foreign 
Relations volume. Similarly, the policy- 


maker would find the Brookings book E 


challenging for its fresh insights and 
wealth of detailed information. ' 
GHULAM M. HANIFF 
St. Cloud State Universi 
Minnesota 


WILLIAM ROGER Louis. Imperialism at 
Bay: The United States and the De- 
colonization of the British Empire, 
1941-1945. Pp. xiv, 594.-New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. $19.95. 


r 
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This well-balanced, ne ark 
by a recognized scholar of modern im- 
perialism’ will appeal to a shrinking 


group of ‘specialists who either partici-._ 


pated in the events or are fascinated by 
' voluminous quotes of those in and out of 
government in a position to influence 
policy. Louis ranges beyond his subtitle 
referring continually to events before 


and after the second World War. While - 


the level is sophisticated and written 
clearly, he could have pruned more 
effectively. 

The second World War accelerated the 
process of decolonization. “The anti- 
colonial attitude of the United States gave 
powerful impetus to the decolonization 
of the European colonial empires. ” 


' (p. 3). The rest of the book is devoted i io- 
fleshing out this statement, describing ` 


innumerable shades of opinion within 
the American and British governments 
and between them, before, during; and 
after the wartime conferences. It is not 
easy for a rich man to become poor.. De- 
‘spite Prime Minister Winston Churchill's 
statement that he-had: not becóme the 
King’s first minister to preside over the 
dismemberment of the British Empire, 
American influence, vital in a war for 
survival, made itself felt. 

- Tories tended to suspect American 
motives, fearing economic encroachment 


and accusing the United States of? 


hypocrisy as regards annexing islands in 
the Pacific. Laborites, as did the Ameri- 
_cans, learned more toward “trusteeship.” 
Louis explores the nuances of this nebu- 
lous concept which, as later put into 
practice under the United Nations, did 
eventually lead to freedom for those 
countries.placed under the system. Most 
colonies, however, were not made trust 
territories. They did, nevertheless, attain 
their freedom, not as a result of altruism, 
but rather through force or the threat of 
costly guerrilla fighting. 
Few statesmen then expected the ace 
pace of the fall of empire. Hence, the 
observations of cabinet ministers, wnters/ 
and committees, with which this book is 
replete, appear quaint in retrospect. 
Some self-serving rationalizations of 
““‘trusteeship,” cloaked in a variety of 


noble, phrases, may, charitably be de- . 
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scribed as innocent self- deception. In 
the minds of the Colonel Blimps it was 
a ploy for holding on to the Empire in 
the face of American pressure. What 
motivated such ‘pressure was a combina- 
tion of the ‘old “twist the British lion’s 
tail” and, believe it or not, American 
idealism. On the other hand, the British 
could reasonably and ruefully note that 
the United States (as Russia, China and 
others) had accomplished their land 
grabbing with contiguous territory —not 
overseas—but* had called it “nation- 
building.” 

The measure of Louis’ generally fair 
and readable study is to provoke readers 
into wanting to write their own mini- 
essays; but, again, mini-essays. 

WALLACE SOKOLSKY 
- Bronx Community College 
of the City ane 
New York 


PETER MANGOLD. Superpower Inter- 
vention in the Middle East. Pp. 209. 
New. York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. 
$17.95. 


, This is an exceptionally well-written 
work on the Middle East. The author is 
not only a scholar in the field under con- 
sideration, but he also has an unusual 
command of scientific English terminol- 
ogy bearing on the subject. 

To put it almost in the author's own 
words, this book points out in detail how ~ 
the Superpowers (USA and USSR)-sought 
to influence the balance of power in the 
Middle East and what effect this influence 
has had on the politics of the region. An 
excellent and authentic ‘presentation of 
the history of the Soviet Union’s exten- 
sive military involvement in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and of American attempts 
to put Israeli security on a firmer political 
basis are both minutely examined. 
Mangold’s summary and analysis of 
minatory diplomacy merits high praise. 

While minatory diplomacy involved a 
large element of bluff, and military 
planners were very conscious of the 
existence of a number of constraints, 
including shortages of readily available 
interventionary forces and ‘the risk of 
committing small symbolic units in a po- 
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tentially operational saueaiient the 
threat of force has carried considerable 
weight (p. 188). 

The creation of the Israeli state in 
1948 was chiefly responsible for the 
intervention of the Superpowers in the 
Middle East. If the Europeans were 
unwilling to see the Americans as their 
-de facto military proxies in the Middle 
East, this is nevertheless how the Ameri- 
cans effectively saw themselves. The 
basic objective of American policy was 
the containment of Soviet military power 
(p. 34). “But whereas the United States 
appeared willing to ‘negotiate with 
Moscow over the Middle East in 1969, 
after the Yom Kippur war Russians were 
deliberately excluded from Dr. Kissinger’s 
peace-making efforts” (p. 38). This book 
includes 22 references to Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. 

Moreover, “the historical record sug- 
_ gests that in spite of the constraints im- 
posed by the balance of nuclear terror, 
- and indeed to some extent because of it, 
_ force remains, if in circumscribed form, 
a viable instrument of policy” (p. 190). 

In conclusion, because of recent tur- 
moil in Iran and references made to it in 
this work, I wish to urge the scholars 
and specialists on the Middle East 
not to overlook or belittle Konstantin 
Troyanovsky’s book, spoken ex cathedra, 
Vostok i Revoliutsta (The East and the 
Revolution) published early in 1918, in 
which he made the following statement: 


The Persian (Iran) revolution may become 
the key to the revolution of the whole Orient; 
just as Egypt and the Suez Canal are the key to 
English domination in the Orient, Persia is 
the Suez Canal of the revolution. ... . This 
_ precious key to all other revolutions in the 
`“ Orient must be in our hands, come what may. 
Persia must be ours. Persia must belong to the 
revolution (pp. 47—48). © 

“ ~ Ivar SPECTOR 

University of Washington 
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ROBERT G. WESSON. State Systems: 
International Pluralism, Politics and 
Culture. Pp. viii, 296. New York: The 
Free Press, 1978. $14.95. 


At first glance itis refreshing to take up 
a book written in the tradition of the 
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English liberal historians, like Lord 
“Acton, with reflections on aeons of human 
history leading to a consideration of the 
contemporary international scene. Then 
too, Robert Wesson’s thesis is bound to 
attract those educated in the liberal arts 
and committed to intellectual freedom, 
democracy, and pluralism. His thesis is 
the interrelationship of a loose egalitarian 
international system, limited and con- 
stitutional government within states, and 
innovative progressive society, all of 
which are interdependent and stand in 
contrast to the concentrated power of 
“Universal Empires,” which inevitably 
„become corrupt and thence physically 
and morally weak. 
Wesson’s canvas is wide and he paints 
in the “plural societies” and loose state 
systems of ancient Sumeria, India at the 


time of the Buddha, Ching in the era of. 


Contending States, the Greek City States, 
Rennaissance Italy and post-Reformation 
Europe. He sees in all similar dissent, 
‘war, creativity, technical progress, and 
heroic endeavor. He draws the conclu- 
sion that “the form universe of all great 
civilizations must be created in a com- 
petitive pluralistic world of divided 
sovereignties within a cultural unity” 


l 


(p. 90). But having contented himself `- 


with secondary sources and many stereo- 
typed images, Wesson offers us no new 
information or insight to support his 
reiterated thesis. 


Worse, this book is infused with at-’ 


‘titudes which might be amusingly under- 
standable in the popular. literature of 
Victorian England but are not so in the 
work-of an American professor in the late 
20th century. His ethnocentrism is one 
example; his glib dismissal of the achieve- 
ments of Islamic civilization (except in 
Spain) another. Wesson assumes past 
present and future western superiority 
over all forms of “‘Oriental- Despotism” 


elsewhere. His identifications of 18th - 


century Europe as the high water mark 
in history, and the “Balance of Power” 
of the-time as the best of possible state 
systems become tedious by repetition, 
not convincing. He narrates, without ex- 
planation, the transition from that golden 
age to the “decadence” of present day 
Western Europe. 

Wesson does not find cause to hope for 
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anew eonpenuve pluralistic world sys- s 


tem in the emergence of many states out 
of colonial empires, knit together by 
modern communications—in English to 
boot! —and protected from nuclear de- 
struction by the mutual deterrence of the 
superpowers. Instead, he describes.con- 
temporary controversies as being waged 
over the trifles of prestige and pride, 
not national security, and therefore 
uninvigorating. One wonders at the 
mental age of a veteran author who de- 
plores “ 
peace is tedious and dull” (p. 251). And 
not everyone can look back with longing 
to a time when the “cruelty of war has 
kept population moderate in relation to 
resources and permitted relative abun- 
dance and leisure, thereby making pos- 
sible the development of arts and sci- 
ences’ (p. 88). Wesson does list some 
problems of the contemporary state 
system which challenge human ingenuity 
in fields other than war making, but he 
fails to enlighten us on how these prob- 
lems might be faced and overcome. 
SURJIT MANSINGH 
Trinity University — 
San Antonio 
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GERALD J. BENDER. Angola under the 
Portuguese: the Myth and the Reality. 
Pp. xxviii, 315. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978. $15.00. 


COLIN LEGUM AND Tony HODGES. After 
Angola: The War over Southern Africa. 


Pp. vii, 85. New York: Holmes & Meter, 


1976. $3.95.. 


A decade ago few Americans — includ- 
ing those within the academic com- 
munity—could have pointed out Angola 
on that geopolitical jigsaw puzzle, the 
map of the modem world. Today many 
more know of the country’s location be- 
cause of the complicated consequences 
of the termination in 1974 of its prolonged 
struggle for independence from the 
Portuguese “motherland.” Relatively 
few, however, would have predicted this 
African state’s becoming such a focus 
for international intrigue and/or inter- 
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vention. As a result, Angola’s recent 
history has been analyzed i in more pub- 
lications than that of all the previous 500 
years since the Portuguese initiated 
diplomatic and commercial contacts— 
and control!—with its early precursor, 
the Kingdom of the Kongo. 

One of these, published in 1976, is a 
brief analysis of key aspects of the power 
struggle over Southern Africa. Since the 
concluding trio of essays—comprising 
90 percent of the content—appear in 
Africa Contemporary Record 1975-1976, 


_any reader with access to that volume 


may move to the next paragraph! Noted 
Africanist Colin Legum is responsible 
for the introductory brief essay on the 
contemporary role of western powers in 
that area. He also authored the succeed- 
ing study of international intervention in 
Angola, which no critic could consider 
cursory since Legum considers the roles 
of Portugal, the USSR, Cuba, the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, the USA, the OAU, 
and South Africa. Based upon extensive 
international research, Part Three is 
Tony Hodges’ review of critical events 
in Angola during the period immediately 
prior to independence and the interna- 
tional strife that brought the MPLA into 
power in Luanda. Concluding this thin 
paperback is an informative selection of 
documents relevant to the struggle for 
Angolan independence. 

Much more worthy of perusal and 
purchase is an up-to-date, uniquely 
valuable volume, Angola under the 
Portuguese: The Myth and the Reality. 
Having residéd in both Portugal and 
Angola for several periods during the 
past two decades, I cannot praise too 
highly the scope and accuracy of Dr. 
Bender's investigative research as well 
as the logic with which he reports it. His 
serious scrutiny of Portuguese settlement 
in Angola leads into the most exact ex- 
amination of race relations there avail- 
able to American readers. Comprehen- 
sive yet concise is his coverage of 
Portuguese policies and practices, vis-a- ~ 
vis the’ indigenous population, which 
ranges through the five centuries be- 
tween their arrival and Angolan inde- 
pendence in 1975. 

Basic to an understanding of both the 
myth and the reality of the Portuguese 
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rule of. Angola is an: awareness of the 
overwhelming extent of their acceptance 


of and belief in lusotropicalism. Adherents 


to this rather recently elaborated ideol- 


ogy proclaimed that due to the historical 


. absence of racial prejudice among the 


Portuguese people, their colonization 
and -rule of various tropical territories 


was so characterized by racial tolerance -: 


_as to develop multiracial societies that 


were, uniquely, both the goal and out- 
- - come of European colonialism. No matter 


‘that a multitude of critics (mostly for- 


eigners) loudly- claimed otherwise! 


_Bender is ‘at his best in. presenting in- 


controvertible evidence that practically 
every Portuguese, regardless of intel- 
lectual and economic stature, including 


. many: whose political persuasion differed’ 


-_ considerably from the dominant regimes 


` - of the Twentieth Century, were sincere 


4 


= and- enthusiastic proponents of such a 


belief. 
Dr. Bender shade fresh light upon the 


cultural, economic and political impact 


of Portuguese settlement patterns and 


plans in Angola by explaining the thrust- 


of their ideological motivation. An analy- 
sis of the mechanisms of such domina- 
tion—ranging from the abuse of forced 


‘labor to Lisboa’s use of the African ter- 
_ritories as dumping grounds for surplus 
_vinho—logically leads into his elabora-` 
_ tion of Portuguese counterinsurgency 


measures following the 1961 uprising. 
The concluding chapter thoroughly 
examines recent racial realities there, 
stressing that white dominance increased 
until the termination of Portugal’s rule. 
Consequently, the departure of hundreds 
of thousands of white residents after 


1974 often precipitated paralysis in major . 


economic activities and most services. 
The primary Portuguese legacy to, the 


_ newly independent Angola was the need 


` of Western Europe was both the first and. 


for a complete reorganization to serve 
better ‘more than 90 percent of the 


__ Angolans who had seemingly been either’ 


exploited or neglected during- the pre- 
vious years | 


This superb study provides a detailed, ) 


evidence-supported reply to a common 
query as to how the least literate nation 


the last foreign administrator of African 


territory. Bender makes it clear that this. 
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was not due to the wisdom, morality, or 
virtue of the Portuguese settlers and 


‘administrators! Despite a scarcity of 


informative “maps—especially a ‘basic 
physical-political look at 20th century 
Angola—his much needed book offers 
all readers rich rewards in style as well 
as content. The bibliography is excellent. 
RICHARD J. HOUK . 
DePaul University l 
Chicago i 


HAROLD CROUCH. The Army and Politics 


_ in Indonesia. Pp. 377. Ithaca: Cornell 
_ University Press, 1978. $18.50, 


This is the first book dealing specifi- 
cally with the army as a political force 


in Indonesia. Originally a thesis entitled ~. 


“The Indonesian Army in Politics: 
1960-71,” it has been expanded to in- 
clude developments through 1976, and 
has been transformed ` into awell written 


_ book. The book focuses on the-1965 coup 
attempt as the turning point in the gradual _ 


transition from rule by various combina- 
tions of political parties, Sukarno, and 
the military to rule by the army..In the 
first four chapters Crouch emphasizes 


the early involvement of military officers - . 
‘in the economic and political institutions 
-of the newly independent country, and 


he analyzes the evolution toward Guided 
Democracy and Sukarno’s traditional 


(sultan-like) performance of the-role of ` 
_ national leader, in which he is the patron 


and the various civilian and military 
interests are the clients. 

The four central chapters.describe the 
fascinating and sometimes sophisticated. 


means by which army leaders orches-- . 


trated the near ruin of the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI), the decline of. 
the other military services, and the de-. 
cline and fall ‘of Sukarno during the 


“eighteen months following the October ' 


1965 assassination of six prominent army 


generals. Chapers nine through twelve - 
_ describe the consolidation of political 
-power by the army through sponsorship ` 
of a new political party, The Joint Secre- . 


tariat of Functional Groups or Sekber- 
Golkar, and through -further intensive 


-involvement of army officers in the eco- 


nomic institutions of the country. 


~~ 


pe 
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The book is based on extensive field 
research in Indonesia, in many Indo- 
nesian language publications, personal 
interviews with prominent leaders, as 
well as the fairly extensive English lan- 
guage literature on the subject. Through- 
out, the author provides a carefully bal- 
anced treatment of the differing interpre- 
tations of major events. This is particularly 
true of his treatment of the 1965 coup 
attempt, the series of massacres which 
claimed the lives of hundred of thousands 
of individuals following that event, and 
the continued imprisonment of tens of 
thousands of individuals for political 
reasons. Perhaps he carries the virtue of 
impartiality too far. But his usually skill- 
ful narrative subtly expresses his opin- 
ions. Carefully produced, the book in- 
cludes a brief appendix on institutions 
and organizations, a usefully organized 
bibliography, and a lengthy index. 

RONALD PROVENCHER 

Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb 


HONG YUNG LEE. The Politics of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Pp. xu, 369. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. 
$16.00. 


SIMON LEYS. The Chairman’s New 
Clothes: Mao and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Pp. 261 New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1978. $16.95. 


The so-called Cultural: Revolution of 
the Peoples Republic of China has pre- 
occupied Western China scholars for over 
a decade. It has continued to be the “big 
news” of China and has been probed and 
analyzed from nearly every perspective 
imaginable. Yet, there has often been a 
sameness characterizing Cultural Revo- 
lution scholarship-—perhaps because of 
a propensity to accept too unquestion- 
ingly official Chinese rationales for what 
happened and why, or to assume that 
leading scholars have answered the basic 
queshons and there is only a need re- 
maining to elaborate on the answers or 
use existing scholarship as a point of 
departure. 

Hong Yung Lee’s study is certainly 
within this tradition. He does have the 
advantage of perspective given by time. 
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His focus is on the middle and lower 
levels of the party and social structure 
and he seeks to show the dynamics of the 
interplay that took place between the 
factions at those levels. He posits the 
idea that Mao Tse-tung was trying to 
cleanse thé party and administrative 
ranks and reverse the conservatizing 
trend that economic and social demands 
had induced. Through the Chiang Ching 
and Chen Po-ta “Cultural Revolution 
Small Group” Mao sought to unleash the 


‘forces outside of the formal political 


framework and induce a more revolu- 
tionary or dynamic structure for handling 
government, According to Lee, the radi- 
cal faction (the Outs) consisted primarily 
of those who were the less fortunate, 
children of former bourgeoisie families, 
those cadres who had been downgraded 
in times past, and those peoples whose 
stake in society was very limited. These 
are certainly the types who would lend 
themselves to revolutionary activity, but 
it quickly became apparent that the 
center was not willing to go all the way. 
The leaders of the Cultural Revolution, 
and more particularly the central leaders 
like Chou En-lai, attempted to contam 
the worst effects of the “revolution.” 

Essentially Lee concludes that the 
established hierarchy reasserted or over- 
came outside control and that the main 
impact of the Cultural Revoluton was 
dislocation ın the economy and a greater 
involvement in nonmilitary affairs by the 
military. The author seems to take official 
Chinese reasoning too literally on occa- 
sion, ignores the significance of Lin Piao 
in the overall situation, and glosses over 
the violence of the local conflicts. Yet, 
there is insight and elaboration that will 
be of interest to students of China and 
the Cultural Revolution. 

Simon Leys (pseudonym for Pierre 
Ryckmans of Belgium) initially wrote his 
book in 1970 and has done some updating 
in more recent editions. Although not 
entirely satisfying from a scholarly point 
of view (as Leys himself admits), the 
author has the broad historical and cul- 
tural perspective that, regardless of its 
precision, is frequently more knowl- 
edgeable of the broad spectrum of events. 

Leys states plainly that the Cultural 
Revolution was a power play by a frus- 
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trated Mao Tse-tung who resented being 
shoved into the background after the 
Great Leap Forward. He. characterizes 
Mao as an old style Chinese Emperor 
who, after losing his grasp, surrounds 
himself with sycophants and calls on the 
loyalties of old comrades to carry out his 
spoiling activities. Because of his prestige 
and the peculiar relationships he had 
with Lin, Chou and others, he was able to 
succeed in undermining the established 
political and economic hierarchy. How- 


P A t 
ever, as was ever the case in Communist. 


China, once the floodgates were loosed 
chaos and economic deterioration set in 
rapidly. The military, not too well con- 
' trolled fromthe center anyway, had to be 
relied on to salvage any control of the 
nation at all. This left the military in 
virtual control of most of the organs of 
government and society, and most of the 
_ potential for orderly development was 
given over to a more or less repressive 
leadershıp. Mao won in his bid to over- 
turn science and education in favor of 
mystical Chinese peasant ingenuity, but 
Leys feels that China lost all the way 
around. 

Leys? study leaves much to be desired 
in its structure and form but, as he indi- 
cates, the information is there for the 
reader to-judge for himself. His insights 
are provocative and his conclusions have 
an air of realistic assessment about them. 
He deserves a thoughtful hearing. 

Both Lee and Leys have made impor- 
tant contributions to an understanding of 
modern China. Their respectve studies 
will enable students of China to better 
evaluate the Cultural Revolution and its 
historical significance. 

ARVIN PALMER 

Northland Pioneer College 
_ Holbrook 
- Arizona 
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DEEPAK NAYYAR. India’s Exports and 
Export Polictes in the 1960s. Pp. xviii, 
392. Cambridge, England: a 
University Press, 1976. 


- This book is an outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In examining India’s ex- 
port trends and policies during the 1960s, 
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Dr. Nayyar looks at the underlying factors 
behind specific trends in India’s exports 
and evaluates-‘major government policies 
which affected those trends. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first part, the author sets up the 
framework of the analysis, and takes a 
broad view of the quantitative and quali- 
tative trends in India’s exports. 

The second part adopts a microeco-— 
nomic, approach to the problem by pro- 
viding an empirical analysis of India’s 
major export industries: jute manufac- 
tures, cotton textiles, tea, cashew, leather, 
and engineering goods which accounted 
for about 65 percent of the country’s ex- 
port earnings during the 1960s. Each 
industry is considered in terms of the 
factors’ affecting its domestic as well as 
international market conditions. This 
séems to be the most effective part of the 
book, not only in terms of detailed analy- 
sis, but also in terms of a wealth of statisti- 
cal information on various industries. 

In part three, the author takes a macro 
view of India’s export policy. This in- 
cludes an evaluation ofthe measures 
taken by the government to promote ex- 
ports; an analysis of the impact of the 
devaluation of the Indian rupee in June 
1966 on the country’s export performance; 


. and a discussion of bilateral trade with 


the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries. A short postscript, attempting 
to carry the analysis of export trends into 
the early 1970s, also is given in the final © 
chapter of the book. 3 

India’s export policies and programs ` 


-underwent series of changes during the 


1950s and 1960s. During the first two 
Five Year Plans, international trade was 
not given much importance .in India’s 
overall economic policy. While the First 
Plan was agriculturally oriented, the 
Second Plan emphasized large-scale in- 
dustry and import substitution. Such a 
policy, supported by a regime of tariffs 
and import controls, created a systematic 
bias against India’s exports and an over- 
valued rupee. During the 1960s, espe- 
cially in the latter half. policymakers 
began to pay greater attention to export 
promotion. However, most of the in- 
centive schemes during this period— 


’ schemes such as subsidies and tax credits 


ma 
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—were aimed largely at nontraditional 
export items such as engineering goods. 
The devaluation of the rupee did not 
help the traditional export items very 
much. The ‘de jure devaluation of 57.5 
percent was neutralized considerably by 
higher duties on several traditional ex- 
port items such as jute goods. This gen- 
eral neglect of traditional export items, 
in all likelihood, aided the decline of 
India’s relative share of world exports. 
The export performance of these products 
was affected also by adverse supply and 
demand conditions in India. The droughts 
of 1965-1967 reduced the exportable 
surplus of agricultural products as well 
as agricultural raw materials. The double 
digit inflation added one more factor dis- 
couraging exports. 
`- A considerable boost in India’s exports 
came from the East European countries 
and the Soviet Union. During the 1960s, 
these countries accounted for more than 
50 percent of India’s total exports. Al- 
though a brief examination of the signifi- 
cant expansion in India’s exports to these 
countries indicated neither a trade diver- 
sion nor any adverse terms of trade, the 
essentially bilateral nature of such rela- 
tions calls for a closer study of their im- 


pact on the structure of production and- 


employment in India. 


Dr. Nayyar’s position.that the export. 


sector is unlikely to serve as a leading 
element in the Indian economy is more 
or less widely accepted by most writers 
on the subject. However, in-view of the 
improved balance of payments position 
since 1976-77, the accompanying liberal 
trade policy, and a high rate of growth 
of industrial production, a continued ex- 
_ pansion in exports may be important to 
maintain the high production levels in 
many industries. > 

The author has eminently succeeded 
in presenting a comprehensive picture of 
India’s export policies and trends during 
the 1960s. In that sense, this is the first 
major study of India’s exports since the 
publication of the pioneering work by 
Manmohan Singh, India’s Export Trends, 
” in 1964. f 

. P. I MATHEWS 

Westfield State College 
Massachusetts 
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AMOS PERLMUTTER. Politics and the 
Military in Israel, 1967 ~-1977. Pp. xiv, 
222, Totowa, NJ: Frank Cass, 1978. 
$15.00. 


SAUL B. COHEN. Jerusalem: Bridging the 
Four Walls -A Geopolitical Perspective. 
Pp. 218. New York: Herzl Press, 1977. 
$10.00. 


These recent books add to the large 


` number of studies concerned with spe- 
` cific aspects of Israel and its struggle to 


find its place in the Middle East. 

Amos Perlmutter is the author of sev- 
eral books and many articles on the rela- 
tionship betwéen the military and politics. 
The current volume is a companion study 
to his Military and Politics in Israel, 
1948-1967. The central theme is the role 


-of the Israeli military in relation to politi- 
' cal and military events. However, empha- 


sis upon this role is somewhat uneven, 
so that the volume consists, in effect, of 
several essays, or rather theses, on the 
past and current role of the military on 
one hand, and on the crisis diplomacy of 
the wars of 1967, 1970, and 1973. 

In the introductory chapter, Professor 
Perlmutter traces the evolution of the 
Israeli military. As an embryonic institu- 
tion it was tied to political parties. It 
evolved in relation to both British poli- 


.cies, under the Mandate, and relentless 


Arab hostility. Ultimately, the impact of 
one nonmilitary individual, David Ben 
Gurion, placed upon it the stamp of its 
essential characteristic: successful inte- 
gration of factions, high professionalism, 
and firm subordination to ultimate civil- 
1an authority. In a telling aside, Professor 
Perlmutter demolishes attempted analo- 
gies to Lasswell’s Garrison State. The 
role of the military in preserving Israel 
has been decisive. It has played a signifi- 
cant educational role in integrating youth 
from many diverse social strands. Re- 
sources allocated to it have of necessity 
been of major proportion. The net result, 
however, has not at all been the creation 
of a militarized society. 

Perlmutter’s final chapter deals in de- 
tailed fashion with the roles of leading 
military figures in the aftermath of the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973. We find them 
active ‘in the political process, and (as 


~ 


l ae 


an 


teed individuals) highly prominent in 
key positions of civilian life—successful 
because of the significant talents they 
have brought to their endeavors, thanks 


-~ to the unique-blend of higher education, 


fostering of leadership abilities, and 


A =- maintenance of personal integrity which 


`- 


characterized their military experience. 


Ajunta mentality seeking the subversion 


of the political order is totally absent. 


‘The qualities and self-restraints of the 


military have indeed been essential for 


'- Israel as a democracy, because circum- 


‘stances have created a major and -con- 
tinuous role for the military in all signifi- 


cant areas of policy formation.. 


The middle chapters strike a somewhat 


` different emphasis. Domestic and inter- 


`> national politics now take the ‘stage, and 


` the role of the military appears at times 


nes e are Most of the ground is 
familiar, and the author candidly stresses _ 


limitations in obtaining documents on 


- current events. His analyses are extensive 


and precise, lending the flavor of exegesis. 
He finds much to be desired in the politics 
of Israel, of the United States, and of the 
Arabs.. Lack of imagination has united 


- ‘them all in a web of problems which have 


consistently made bad situations worse. 
For much of that time “creative diplo- 


"' macy was an art unknown to Washington's 


~ Middle East experts” (p. 20). On the 


other hand, Israel’s politics, strategies, 
and tactics after 1967 aré viewed as poorly 
corrélated and counterproductive. Post- 
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ee are most iWistesting Specialists ~ 


on the Middle East and on military rela- 
tions will appreciate this book. It is 
stickier going for the layman. '` 

Saul Cohen's Jerusalem: Bridging the 


Four Walls is difficult to characterize in’ 
a phrase or sentence. Some will dismiss 


' it as unrealistic utopianism; others may 


see in it Israeli hopes and rationaliza- . 


tions. While it may be open to both 


~~ charges, I-found its chief impact to be of 


a considerable body of interesting facts 


and fresh perceptions. The author is a 


professor of geography,-an increasingly 
neglected discipline in spite-of its funda- 
mental significance for political, strategic 
and social problems, and analyses. Pro- 
fessor Cohen blends geopolitical insights 
concerning the evolution and present 
state of Israel: society in the physical 
sense: environment, development, econ- 
omy, construction; with a variety of norm- 


- ative proposals designed to deal with 


' 1973 Israeli politics are seen as more. 


wo 


- realistic. 


Finally, two .chapters devoted to’ 


Kissinger’s crisis management and step- 
by-step diplomacy render acerbic judg- 
ment. The Secretary's Machiavellian 
` capacities were considerable, and short 


’ . term gains were obtained on behalf of 


~ American ‘interest..At-the same time, 


. these policies were a substitute (appar- 


ently deliberately so) for broader attempts 
at conflict resolution. While an effective 
argument can be made that no such reso- 
lutions were attainable at the time, it is 
difficult to deny the charge that the net 
effect was one of permitting fundamental 


~ conflicts to simmer. Professor Perlmutter’s 


H 


analytical summaries at the end of each 
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-a 


social and political problems concerning 
the coexistence of Arabs and Jews. In 
this, Professor Cohen sees the complex- 
ity of Jerusalem not as one of the major 
obstacles on the path to peace (as most 
observers would be inclined to quickly 
assume) but rather as a key towards a 


broader, development-based pattérn for 


coexistence. He reminds us in this of 


.someone who “sees” a picture within a 


picture—-which no one has previously 


~ 


perceived. Once old miscenceptions are ` 


set aside, delightful vistas emerge con- 


ceming the revitalizing key role of © 


Jerusalem, that special and fascinating 
city, in thé context of the Judean region, 


and as an integrating link between Israel _ 


(within approximate pre~1967 bound- 
aries) ahd the West Bank. 

The dynamic of the city, Cohen argues, 
can overcome diversities and its very 
geography, which he dissects in terms of 
four concéntric circles, can lead to sucha 
high degree of functional integration that 
a stable political coexistence can emerge 
from this: This seems like a sociopolitical 
counterpart to the integration of coal and 
steel in Western Europe which may well 
be seen, ın retrospect, as the beginning 
of totally. peaceful coexistence within 
Europe. Professor Cohen's thesis, and 


ed 


” 


his rather. detailed and fairly. sgnmles 
suggestions for administrative and con- 
stitutional implementation, are, of course, 
up against the reality of the Arab-Israeli. 
conflict. Israelis might perceive his plans 
as a final ratification of the partition of 
Palestine, sweetened by some features of 
federalism; Arabs might perceive it as. 
another plan for veiled or creeping Israeli- 
annexation. Postive features implied by 
his plan do not seem sufficient to under- 
cut maximalist aspirations.by Palestinian 
Arabs, and in its most constructive sense 
the plan could hardly come to fruition 
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United States-which are the Tieler 
and moral legatees of the nineteenth 


-century abolitionist tradition in both 


without Palestinian acceptance of the © 


State of Israel. 
` Current proposals for West Bank 
autonomy might be given considerable 
flesh and blood dimension by a serious 
reading of Professor Cohen’s work.’ At 
any rate, Jerusalem is bound to be in the 
news in the near future, and imaginative 
and insightful works concerning its place 
and potential role can make a useful con- 
tribution to academic knowledge and 
public understanding. 

Hans E. Sac 
Cleveland State 
University — 


GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR. Anti- 
Apartheid: Transnational Conflict and 


Western Policy in the Liberation of . 


South Africa. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1977. $15.95. 


As Director of the Center on Interna-_ 


tional Race Relations at the University of 
Denver; Professor George W. Shepherd 


nations. 

Only in the ‘post-World War II era was 
the conventional wisdom in international 
relations teaching and research ques- 
tioned regarding the nature and behavior 
of the international actors. Although the 
nahon-state occupies center stage in 
most international politics and interna- 
tional law texts, political scientists are 
becoming much more alert to, and con- 
cerned about, the activities of nonstate 
actors, such as the multinational corpora- 
tion. Consequently, Professor Shepherd's 
work not only complements Dr. Richard 
E. Bissell’s book, Apartheid and Inter- 
national Organizations, but also suggests 
the options, successes, and failures of 


‘Anglo-American interest groups which, 


as permanent members of the UN Secu- 
rity Council, attempt to eradicate apartheid 
in South Africa at a pace that is usually 
faster than the governments in London 
and Washington, D.C. care to go. The 
NGOs and the INGOs are thus involved 
in a foreign policy process all of their 
own and they interact with, and give 
ideological and financial support to, 
African liberation movements recognized 
by the Organizations of African Unity. 
In that sense, one could make a plausible 
case that the United States and/or the 


- United Kingdom have two Southern 


African policies: one at the official, inter- 


state level, and one (which is more radiéal) 


Jr. is a well known figure in African . 


studies circles and one who has excellent 
liberal credentials. A committed liberal, he 
has been deeply involved in the coalitions: 
which have been constructed to promote 
African majority rule in.southern Africa, 
and his book is thus both an incomplete 
autobiography and a far more complete 
analysis of coalition building of Afrophilic 
interest groups across national frontiers. 

The principal foci of Dr. Shepherd’s 
book are the nongovernmental organiza- 

tions (NGOs) and the international non- 
governmental organizations (INGOs) 
based in the United Kingdom and the 
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at the unofficial, private sector level, im- 
plemented by these NGOs and INGOs. 

-There are a number of flaws which de- 
tract from the utility of this otherwise 
pioneering work. First, it lacks-a bibliog- 
raphy as well as charts, maps, and dia- 
grams; there is only one table in the entire 
book. Second, the subject and author in- 
dexes are of a mediocre standard, thus 
reducing the utility of the book as a refer- 
ence source. Third, there are some glaring 


- misspellings of proper names and foreign 


terms, and finally, the author does not 


` provide a sufficiéntly-thorough or rigor- 


ous survey of the literature on NGOs and 
INGOs which would help him to dove- 
tail his findings in this case study with 
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those of other scholars doing research in 
the field of nonstate actors in the inter- 
national relations. 

RICHARD DALE 


Southern Illinois “University 
-Carbondale 


Gary W. Wynla. The Politics of Latin 
American Development. Pp. xiii, 335. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1978. $21.95. $8.50 Paperbound. 


_ Introductory textbooks on Latin Amer- 
ican politics have tended to fall into one of 
two categories. Either they have adopted 
a “country approach,” or they have 
‘focused upon political-groups such as 
organized labor or the military. The first 
approach gives the reader a sense of the 
uniqueness of each country; while the 
second stresses shared characteristics of 
the area and is usually more sensitive to 
theoretical issues. In The Politics of Latin 
American Development Gary W, Wynia, 
an Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Minnesota, suc- 
ceeds in combining the strengths of both ' 
approaches. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
Part I, Latin America is treated as a unit 
with a “political game” that is specific to 
it. There is no agreement on the rules of 
the game, the various players have multi- 
` ple resources, no resources are definitive, 
and the game and its outcomes are best 
understood by focusing on the informal 
rather than the formal rules. The frame- 
work is reminiscent of that developed 
by Charles Anderson in Politics and 
Economic Change in Latin America, 
` which perhaps is to be expected since 
Wynia studied with Anderson. Wynia, 


however, has expanded Anderson’s “liv- - 


ing museum” of players by including 
discussions of multinational corpora- 
tions, foreign governments and govern- 
ment bureaucrats. He then explains the 
economic development strategies’ that 
each player advocates. The strategies 
include: traditionalism (emphasizing ex- 


port production); progressive moderi- 


zation (emphasizing structural, especially 
agrarian, reform); conservative moderni- 
zation (emphasizing capitalism and the 
private sector); and “revolutionism” 
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(emphasizing change in the class struc- 
ture and reeducation of the masses). 

In the second part of the book, the 
development strategies are associated 


- with particular types of regimes: tradi-- - 


tionalist and progressive strategies with 
populism, progressive , modernization 
with democratic reformism, conservative 
strategies with military authoritarianism, 
and “revolutionism” with revolutionary 
regimes. The discussions of regime-types . 
include specific examples. Thus the 
Peron and Vargas regimes are described 
in the chapter on populism; post-war 
Chilean and Venezuelan politics serve to 
illustrate -democratic-reformism; Brazil 
since 1964, Argentina since 1966, and 
Peru since 1968 are discussed under 
military authoritarianism; and the Mexi- 
can and Cuban Revolutions, as well as ` 
Allende’s Chile, provide the specifics for 
the general discussion of revolution. 
The final chapter weighs the strengths ° 
and weaknesses of each- type of regime 


„and development strategy, and ends by 


- briefly critiquing theories that purportto _ 
explain underdevelopment and political 
instability in Latin America. 

The Politics of Latin American Devel- 
opment ‘strikes a nice balance between 
theory and fact, between treatment of 
Latin America as a coherent whole, and 
as an area composed of distinct and 
unique countries. As an introductory 
text on Latin American politics, it is a 
euperer example of its genre. 

SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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DaviD CALLEO. The German Problem 
Reconsidered: Germany and the World 
Order, 1870 to the Present. Pp. xi, 239.- 
New. York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1978. $11.95. 


The German problem has been con- 
sidered and reconsidered by innumer- 
able writers. Their findings have varied 
from those of wartime historians, who 
perceived a direct line from the native 
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belligerence of . pre-Christian tribal 
chieftains to William II and Hitler, to 
their opposite numbers who, in their de- 
fense of the Reich, may go so far as to 
claim that even Hitler was the victim of 
his foreign enemies rather than the other 
way round, . 

David Calleo, who is Director of the 
European Studies Program at Johns 
Hopkins, stimulated by a suggestion in 
Geoffrey Barraclough’s Introduction to 
Contemporary History, has aimed in this 
brief work to strike a balance. He has set 
out to redraw the picture without, as he 
says, pretending to new scholarship but 

by way of a fresh look at well-known 
~ facts. As Mr. Calleo sees it, the Germans 
are probably no better and no worse than 
their neighbors, but they are ‘situated at 
a neuralgic pointin place and time where 
the conflicts and stresses afflicting all 
industrial nations have been more pain- 
ful and uncontrollable than elsewhere. 
He does detect a direct line between 
Bismarck and Hitler, not because of an 
ineluctable Germanic tendency toward 
“aggression,” but-because of the geo- 
political and economic situation that is 
‘characteristic of the Reich and of none of 
her neighbors. It is a commonsense view 
of what has become a morality play for 
many interpreters of German history, 
and the author has ended his- inquiry 
with a well-balanced attempt to assess 
the present state of both Germanies vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union, Europe, and the 
` United States. 

It is an analysis by categories, stating 
what the Junkers, big industry, large and 
small landowners, economically moti- 
vated liberals, and conservatives strove 
for, the result is that significant elements 
in the German ethos escape the author's 
scrutiny. While he arrives at a sensible 
judgment on the possible effects of inter- 
national economic and political tensions, 
in his discussion of contemporary East 
and West Germany, the bitter division 
in East Germany over the Soviet occupa- 
tion, and the resentment over the shoot- 


ings at the Wall play no role in his text,. 


although they must in any West German 
government’s policymaking. Similarly 
Mr. Calleo’s declaration that conservative 
elites, “incarnated by Hindenburg and 
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Papen,” brought Hitler to power‘is a con- 
siderable oversimplification. Papen un- 
doubtedly did play the role the author 
ascribes “to him but for reasons more 
inherent in his own labile personality 
than in his- class; and Hindenburg de- 
clared only a few days before he ap- 
pointed Hitler chancellor that he would 
never do it. What forced him, with the 


_utmost reluctance, to change his mind 


were the pressures of his son, his secre- 
tary, and Papen, as well as despair over 
the endless merry-go-round of cabinets 
that no Reichstag would long support. 
EUGENE DAVIDSON 
Conference on European Problems 
Kansas City 
Missouri 


RAYMOND G. COWHERD. Political Econ- 
omists and the English Poor Laws. 
Pp. xvii, 300. Athens, OH: Ohio Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. $15.00 


British policy towards the economic 
and social well being of the people has 
been both controversial and subject to 
continual reinterpretation by historians. 


_ Even the terminology used is transitory. 


Thus the phrase, “welfare state,” which 
seemed appropriate and effective after 


_the second World War, is now ambiguous 


both as a label and as a policy. 

These observations are certainly rele- 
vant to social welfare legislation from 
the 16th century on. Professor Cowherd’s 
investigation ¢overs the time from the 
late eighteenth century to 1834, a time of 
social crisis, with the agricultural and 
industrial revolutions in progress. In 
those years fresh meaning had to be given 

.to language——poverty, pauperism, in- 
digence, dependency—and new solu- 
tions found for social and economic 
problems. Before action there had to bea 
consensus, before consensus there was 
controversy—~and this is the heart of 
Cowherd’s presentation. 

Humanitanan refdrmers, especially 
the Clapham Evangelicals, led by William 
Wilberforce, and emotionally and benev- 
olently inspired, sought to meet the needs 


‘ of the entire working class, not just those 


of “paupers.” They were successful to a 
degree and under the younger Pitt, during 


han 


- Malthus, 
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the critical years of the Napoleonic War, 


they produced legislation which ex 
.tended outdoor relief and transformed 
work houses into poor houses. But the 


natural law reformers, inspired by Adam g 
men on the move' limited and conditioned 


Smith and articulated further by. T: R. 
repudiated the Evangelical 
outlook, declared that self-interest was 


.. preferable to benevolence, and insisted 


that society, under stress, would solve its 


- problems without interference. Existing 


poor laws should be oome not 


` reformed. 


The influence of ee gioun was soon 


‘supplanted by the impact of the radical 


economists, more especially Jeremy 


. Bentham and his apostles, James Mill 


and David Ricardo. They concluded that 
“the greatest. good of the greatest num- 
ber” could be achieved by applying the 
‘principles of science to legislation. 
Experts should make exhaustive study, 
facts should be carefully analyzed, con- 
. flicting interests reconciled, and solutions 
tested by experience. This is Cowherd’s 
dominant theme, leading to the investi- 


“ gations of the’ Poor Law Commission 


(1832-34) and the new Poor Law of 1834. 
` But here.again the transitory character of 


- policy is apparent; the new legislation 


did not ameliorate the condition of the 
working class. 
' This ‘brief-statement does es than 


-= justiçeto Cowherd’s scholarly and metic- 


ulous examination’ of political and eco- 
nomic thought which should receive 
closé attention from specialists: The 


` general student will be particularly inter- 


ested in parallels. with the history of 
social welfare policy which are revealed 


. in the study of this particular stage. 


ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Amherst College 
. Massachusetts 
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> DONALD W. ENGELS. Alexander the 


Great and the Logistics of the Mace- 
donian Army. Pp. 208. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of. California Press, 1978. 
< $15.00. - ; 


There are no exciting accounts of bat- 
tles in this monograph; nevertheless it ıs 


- a volume for a considerable range of 


2 


k 
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-readers. Looking not so much at what 
Alexander did, but at how he went about © 
it, Engels deals with what at first might 
seem the. drab question of supplies,- 
showing how the needs of an army of 


the strategy of Alexander. The work thus 
illuminates a problem too easily over- 
looked by the armchair strategist. It .. 
should be’ of interest to all students of 
military history before the advent of- 
steam and, indeed, to anyone interested - 
in movements of early populations. 
Though claiming for his work only the 
modest status of a preliminary study, the 
author makes excellent use ‘of archaeol- 
ogy, climatology, and statistical studies 
of the needs in food-and water for a 
man—or horse—to .demonstrate that 
questions of supply largely ‘dictated 


’ Alexander’s choice of routes and speed 


of march. Not everyone will accept all of 
Engels’ findings—his estimates of the 
army's size will be questioned by many— 


- but we owe him a real debt of gratitude 


for what he has done. 

One warning should, howei? be is- 
sued. There is a post-World War II school 
of historians which is decidedly anti- 


- Alexander; their picture.of him is that ofa 


lonely, suspicious megalomaniac sur- 
rounded by hostility, resentment, and 
„opposition, Engels seems to have been. 
trained in this tradition, anc his readiness 
to suspect disloyalty among Alexander’s 
subordinates is clear. Thus, Engels de- . 


- votes serious attention to deciding (cor- 


rectly) that the admiral Nearchus did not 
deliberately delay the sailing of the. fleet’ 
‘in order to starve Alexander on his home- 
ward march along the desert coast of ` 
Gedrosia. This is a gratuitous suspicion; 


no ancient author even hints at such'a 


treason because it was in factimpossible. 
The fleet was carrying food for the army, 
and every one of the 20,000 men aboard, 
then, would have had to acquiesce in - 
Nearchus’ plan to kill Alexander by 
starving 150,000 people including their 
friends and companions and even their 
own wives and children. Further, all this 
would ensure their own destruction. along 
with that of Nearchus himself once he 
had deféated Alexander, ‘thus isolating 
the fleet on the Indian Ocean. To invent . ' 
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such a plot, even.to reject it, Surpasses 
the limits of the. merely preposterous. 
The fact that this study shows some 
bias should not conceal its real merits. 
EUGENE W. nee 
Trinity College 
Hartford 


Connecticut 


FRANCIS HEARN. Domination, Legitima- 
tion, and Resistance: The Incorpora- 
` tion of the Nineteenth-Century English 
Working Class. Pp. xi, 309. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1978. $17.95. 


This is a work of social theory and not 
of history. In his Introduction the author 
requests that his book be reviewed “not 
in accordance with the standards of 
historiography” but by its “contribution 
to the improvement of social theory” 
(p. 5). Guided ‘by Marxian and Critical 
Theory, he hopes to provide a new per- 
spective for the period of the industrial 
revolution in England. The author is 
careful to state the main assumptions of 
his Critical Theory but fails to disclose 
the hot values concealed in those assump- 
tions. Like the social theorist, the histo- 
rian has his own assumptions and values 
implied in the history that he writes; the 
latter uses social theory to derive ques- 
tions about the past and to relate his 
answers to the problems of the present. 
The author of this book, however, uses 
social theory to a much greater extent 
than does the ordinary historian. Francis 
Hearn employs his social theory to guide 
him in the selection of materials from 
secondary works, not knowing the sources 
of the information on which they are 
based nor the assumptions of the authors 
who wrote them. 

The author derives not only his ques- 
tions from his social theory but also his 
principal conclusions. His assumptions 
predetermine that he will find rustic 
utopias in agricultural society of the 
eighteenth century. They also dictate 


that he will find a growing self-awareness. 


of the working classes during the ex-, 
‘panding industry of the early nineteenth 
century. Although the working people 
were uneducated, inarticulate, and dis- 
organized, the author is compelled by 


& 
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his theory to find design aad prescience 
in their sporadic revolts and outbursts of 
violence. 

Hearn’s main purpose in writing this 
book is to find the roots of our present 
one-dimensional society—-where the im- 
agination of the working people is sup- 
pressed and their aspirations frustrated. 
After emasculating such reform. move- 


ments as elementary education, poor 


laws, and factory legislation, he finds the 
roots for the one-dimensional society in 
the suppression of Chartism in the 1840's. 
The ordinary reader of history should-be 
warned by the four big words of the title, 
Domination, Legitrmation, Resistance 
and Incorporation, that this book is dif- 
ficult to read; moveover, he will find little 
help ın an unabridged dictionary to 
fathom the obfuscation of this encounter. 
R. G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University, 
. Bethlehem 


Pennsylvania 


BILE JONES. The Russia Complex: The 
British Labour Party and the Soviet 
Union. Pp. ix, 229. Totowa, NJ: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1978. $21.50. 


This study of the British Labour Party 
and the Soviet Union focuses on the 
British Labour Party, with the Soviet 
Union as a reference point. And within 
the Labour Party it deals primarily with 
the attitudes of the left wing Labour 
intellectuals toward the Soviet Union, 
particularly with regard to foreign policy 


from the Revolution of 1917 to the Berlin 


Blockade of 1948. The ups and downs of 
support by various left groups and Labour 


‘intellectuals are traced down to the time 


of their general and almost total disillu- 
sionment at the time of the Cold War. 
Because itis achronology of the attitudes 
of the Labour left, the book does not deal 
with relations between the Labour Party, 
as a whole, and the Soviet Union. The 
Labour majority enters the analysis only 
to the extent that the pro-Soviet revolts 
of the left threatened to divide the party 
or embarrass the Labour government 
when it was in power after World War II. 
What the study primarily reveals is the 
character of the gadflies and ideologues 
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of the Labour left. Most of the intelli- 
gentsia of the Labour left felt deeply 
committed to the principles of socialism, 
and the Soviet Union as the first socialist 
state, and sought in every way to make 
Soviet actions validate their confidence 
in its leadership. While some pretended 
to be scholars, few were willing to dig 
out the facts which might have under- 
mined their principles. They clung to 
their faith. Although they held to their 
socialist principles and resisted con- 
demning the Soviet Union, except for the 
fellow travelers and crypto-communists, 
their views were always individualistic 
and they always took independent stands 
on all issues. They rarely 'even agreed 
among themselves. 

However, the manner in which they 
expressed their -attitudes showed that 
they were not writing and speaking for 
the working masses but for each other. 
Most had an aristocratic and even arro- 
gant outlook expecting, the masses to 
follow. their superior intellects. Only 
occasionally, however, were they able to 
excite much of a mass following. The 
majority of the labour supporters followed 
the center leadership which, even though 
it wanted to believe the best about the 
Soviet Union, was suspicious of Com- 
munist intentions from: the beginning. 
Particularly leaders like Emest Bevin— 
when they were in decisionmaking 
positions—took a very hard look at Soviet 
activities and put the principles of British 
national interest ahead of their socialist 
ideals. . 

In compiling this detailed survey of 
attitudes of the intellectuals of the Labour 
left, the author has carefully summarized 
and covered a prodigious amount of ma-’ 
terial. Although it is well written, it is a 
book primarily for the initiated because 
the author rarely gives or explains the 
backgrounds of the writers or institutions 
he is discussing. He expects his reader 
to be well versed in Labour politics. 

Davin T. CATTELL 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


GEORGE L. MOSSE. Toward the Final 
-Solution: A History of European 
‘Racism. Pp. xvi, 277. New York: 
Howard Fertig, 1978. $17.50.- 
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Toward the Final Solution is a study 
that adds lustre to the credentials of a dis- 
tinguished historian, George L. Mosse; 
it is a pioneering effort -in a field of 
history long recognized: as important 
but seldom rescued from the obscurity. of 
neglect; and it will be read and contem- 
plated by students of history for decades. 
Hardly anyone will fault the contention 
that racism is a thread that bobs and 
weaves its way through the fabric that 
is all of known history, but it is an obscure 
topic that is as hard to grasp as an amor- 
phous mass of cotton candy; and so it has 
been shunned by historians in favor of 
more manageable themes also crying for 
contemplation and understanding, such 
as nationalism, sectionalism, and reli- 
gion. However, Mosse, as a pioneer: of 
days long past, fears not the waters of 
the unknown and he has produced a work 
that parades before the reader a long list 
of anthropological and philosophical con- 


_ tributors who, since the eighteenth cen- 


tury, have tumed racism into a major 
European—and world—theme leading 
to Dachau, Buchenwald, and maybe 
even the future. 

One can easily find fault with Mosse’s 
short—less than 250 pages of narrative— 
study of a major topic. In some ways, the 
volume is little more than a series of short 
essays outlining the contributions of a 
myriad of European intellects who, from 
the eighteenth century to the-holocaust, 
contributed various ingredients to the 
bibliography that became the portfolio of . 
racist intellectual thought. Onecould ask 
why start the story in the eighteenth 
century when racism was at least middle- 
aged by that time, or why not carry the 
intellectual philosophy outlined to the 
people who accepted it and show how 
they came to understand and believe 
racist dogma. And one could find fault 
with the author for neglecting economic 
factors in the evolution of racism— 
central ingredients in the _tacist mind - 
that entrapped red and black:Americans ` 
on this side of the Atlantic. I suspect, _ 
also, that the fleeting references to blacks 


that Mosse included in the volume to en- ` 


hance somehow his theme were, un- 


needed; indeed, they detracted from the oe 
central théme— European racist’ — ae 


toward Jews. 
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But these and other comments do not. 


detract one bit, in this reviewer's eyes, 
from something much more.important— 
a-talented historian entered a neglected 
field of study and opened the doors of 
serious scholarship to a topic that will no 
longer be sidestepped by others too timid 
to lead. More important still, Mosse cor- 
rectly puts first things first. 

If, indeed, the volume leapfrogs from 
contributor to contributor who fueled the 
volcanic eruption that was the holocaust, 
- it did so because these are the people 
who built the intellectual foundation that 


gave respectability to racism, and they. 


needed to be identified before Mosse or 
others could build future studies on a 
solid foundation, including the European 
antiracist tradition of the same time span. 
To have attacked the subject otherwise 
would have placed the proverbial cart 
well before the horse and left it to others 
to untangle the mess before discovery 
of the tree’s roots made understanding 
of the.tree possible. Mosse has dealt with 


those roots and thatis why itis a pioneer- ` 


~ ing volume of great significance. 

All who seek an understanding of the 
past and, better still, the present and 
future, or as the author titles his last 
chapter the “conclusion that does not 
conclude,” should seek out this volume 
and read it carefully. It won’t be enjoyed, 
but it might help to clarify a cloud of 
ugliness that plagues an imperfect world 
inhabited by people who, more often 
than not, are their own worst enemies. 

ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR- 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City 


EDWARD N. PETERSON. The American 
Occupation of Germany: -Retreat to 


Victory. Pp. 376. Detroit, MI: Wayne - 


State University Press, 1978. $18.95. 


Most historians of the immediate post- 
war era agree that the American occupa- 
tion of Japan was a far more successful 
affair than the occupation of Germany. 
The Japanese occupation, of course, was 
strictly in the hands of the Americans, 
while control over Germany had to be 
shared with three other powers, one of 
which, the Soviet Union, soon became 
hostile to American aims. If only because 
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Americans are prouder of the way they 
reshaped Japan than of what they man- 
aged to do in Germany, there has arisen 
a greater literature on the American im- 
pact on Japan than on Americain Germany 
after 1945. 

Edward Peterson, therefore, has not 
entered a crowded field in his account of 
the policies pursued by the Americans in 
their zone from 1945 to 1949. The Ameri- 
can Occupation of Germany argues that 
the Americans failed in Germany because 
their policies were harsh and inconsistent 
and were administered by incompetents. 


` The only American official who seemed 


to have any sense, according to Peterson, 
was General Lucius Clay, and he was 
stymied by a staff who were ignorant of 
and hostile to Germany. And yet, Peterson 
does not believe that the occupation was 
an unrelieved failure, simply because 
the policies he dislikes were soon aban- 
doned and the Germans left to their own 
devices. 

If there are any heroes in Peterson’s 
book, they are the long-suffering German 
people who had to put up with their ca- 
pricious conquerors. The author attempts 
to demonstrate, through some case 
studies of south German towns, that the 
occupation worked best when the victor 
allowed the vanquished to run things 
themselves. Conversely, the occupation 
failed when the Americans tried to ad- 
minister with a firm hand. 

There is some good detail in Peterson’s 


book, especially in his case studies. 


Nevertheless, The American Occupation 
of Germany hardly stands as the defini- 
tive study of the question. The point of 
view is peculiar. Peterson seems to over- 
look the fact that a war had been fought 
against a foe who was considered espe- 
cially barbarous. Although, from our 
present standpoint, the Germans are 
friends and considered decent folk, in 
1945 they were. regarded as monsters. 

When Peterson complains, as did the 
Germans, that the refugees and dis- 
‘placed persons were treated better than 
the defeated, who cares. When he com- 
plains that the-Americans took over the 
finest homes and had all central heating 
while the Germans shivered, he lacks a 
comparative perspective. The Germans 
certainly were no worse off than were the 
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British after the war, and probably suf- 
fered less under the occupation of 1945- 
_49 than they did in the winter after the 
first World War. 
A comparative perspective would have 
_ vastly improved the book. Had Peterson 
demonstrated familiarity with British, 
French, or- Soviet occupation policy, 
with the American experience in Japan, 
dnd with the events following World War 
I, he would have strengthened his case. 
As i is, The American Occupation of Ger- 


many stands as a not especially good 


effort on an especially interesting ei 
* ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER ` 
-Üniversity of Colorado 
Boulder 


- ALISON WRIGHT. The Spanish NN 
1959—1967. Pp. x, 195. New York: 
Holmes & Meier, 1977. $24.00. 


' Trained at Oxford; and coauthor (as 
. Alison Franks) with Michael Cutajar, of 
The Less Developed Countries in World 
Trade, Ms. Wright spent 1970-72 .in 
Spain. She is a research officer at the 
-Overseas Development Institute, London. 
- -A brief introductory chapter is fol- 
lowed by seven others which survey 
Spanish agriculture, industrial structure, 
` planning, social conditions, banking and 
' public expenditure, foreign trade, and 
. internal commerce, with a concluding 


chapter | giving-an overview of the econ- ~ 


omy’s perspectives. The book explores 
the Spanish economic “Miracle,” from 
its inception in the early 1960s to its halt, 
in 1973. 
_. The author discusses a semi-stagnant 
agricultural sector, overly concentrated 
. on cereal and olive production, with low 
„yields and very meager capital invest- 
‘ment and credit facilities. The two chap- 
ters which examine Spanish industrial 
growth and planning—the heart of the 
. so-called -“Miracle”—reveal spectacular, 


“ -but highly uneven, growth patterns, 


largély attributable to low wage levels 
:. and high worker productivity. The often 


~ ‘confusing, and contradictory nature of - 


Spain’s state-supported “system” of free 
. enterprise is coherently expounded. 
.* While. carefully eschewing any political 


dimension or commentary throughout’. 


~ 
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her book, Ms. -Wright deplores the pro- - 
_ liferation of 200 often-competing corps 


which cónstitute the Spanish Civil 
Sèrvice and which affect public planning 
in the economic Sectors. 

An especially sensitive examination 18“ 


made of the social conditions of Spainin ` 
the past two decades. Between 1961 and > 


1973, the GNP quadrupled but, given the 
lag already present, Spain rose only toa 
level below that of Ireland and just above 
that of Greece. Only when compared 
with impovenshed Turkey can the Span- 


ish thrust be seen as innately dramatic - 


by 1973. Many sizable pockets of poverty 
continue to exist in-the western and 
southwestern provinces, despite massive 
official efforts since 1960 aimed at amel- 
iorating them. 

Banking and tax policy remain wedded 
to excessive state restriction and regres- 
sive stances, perhaps further hamstring- 


ing the economic potential of the country. ` 


Of course, the perenniel balance of pay- 
ments gap had been covered by the vast 
tourist inflows up to-the early 1970s, and 
also by the remittances back home of 
Spanish Gast-Arbeitern. The sudden rise 
in petroleum energy costs since 1973 has 
badly hurt Spain’s economy-—70 percent 
dependent upon this energy source—and 
ended the economic “Miracle.” While it 
has many soft spots, the economy may 
continue to grow, should the Common 
Market do-the same, though at far slower 
rates than it did betweei 1960-1973. 
This is a splendid, cogent, and most 


welcome book. The author manages to | 
combine an innate understanding of - 
Spain with the rigorous standards of ~ 


competent economic analysis. The result 
is a work which deserves the plaudits 
of us all. 
J. LEON HELGUERA 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 
Tennessee 
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ELLEN CAROL DuBois. Feminism and : 


Suffrage: the Emergence of an Inde- 


pendent Women’s Movemeniin Amer- ,”. 


r 


Cad 


f 2 _ .,.,Book DEPARTMENT - 


ica 1848 ~1869. Pp. 220. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1978. -$12.50: -> 


Ellen DuBois calls hawelea® feminist 
and a radical.” Her radical feminism pro- 
vided her subject and enabled her to see 
and describe sympathetically the trials 


and struggles of the strong women who; 


started the movement for sexual equality. 
Opposed by fathers, husbands, friends, 


and the overwhelming majority of white 


males—terrified at the prospect of stand-, 


ing on a stage and speaking to an audi- 
ence— these heroic women bravely per- 
, severed, and in doing so matured intel- 
lectually and emotionally. Through 
political struggle the common social 
life and consciousness of women was 
transformed. - 
But this is not a work of sentimental 
hagiography. DuBois is a professional 
historian who believes that one can learn 
something from'the study of history and 
she describes what happened even when 
that was not to the credit of the feminist 
leaders. 
Women’s suffrage is, along with black 
liberation -and the labor movement, one 
of the three great reform movements in 


American history—and of these three,’ 


perhaps the most successful. But getting 
the vote did not emancipate women. The 
Nineteenth Amendment, DuBois be- 
lieves, was less important than the organ- 
ized struggle for its passage: “It was the 
first independent movement of women 
for their own liberation. . . . My con- 
cern is less with how. women won the 
vote than with how the vote generated 
a movement of increasing strength and 
vitality. >». . This book is intended-as a 
contribution, not to the history of woman 


suffrage, but to the history of the feminist 


-movement”’ (p. 18). i 

Before the Civıl War, the women’s 
movement was closely allied with aboli- 
tionist organizations; during the war the 
campaign for women’s rights was sus- 
pended in the interest- of winning and 
ending slavery. After the war, the Repub- 
lican campaign for black- suffrage (male) 
quickened women to make: a powerful 
bid for universal human suffrage. They 
were reptilsed by the Republican Party 
partly because the party leaders were 
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male TE and partly NN the 
political reality was that the Fourteenth 
` and Fifteenth amendments had a better 
chance of being ratified uf they were not 
coupled with woman suffrage which 
most male voters regarded as an unholy 


` yntrusion into the exclusive male sphere 


of public life.~ 

The obvious absurdity of giving the 
vote to black men and not to white (and 
black) women forced the feminist leaders 
to cut their tes with Republicanism 
and their former antislavery allies. Here 
the women were tempted into some de- 
plorable alliances with racist Demo- 
crats who hoped to nullify the votes of 
blacks by giving votes to white women. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton wrote in 1869, 

“American women of wealth, education, 
virtue and refinement, if you do not wish 
the lower orders of Chinese, Africans, 
Germans and Irish with their low ideas 
of womanhood to make laws for you 
and your daughters,.. . . demand that 
women, too, shall be represented in the 
government” (p. 178).: 

But racist Democrats, the feminists 
discovered, had no serious interest in 
women’s suffrage and in any case they 
were out of power. Still seeking allies, 
uncertain of their own ability to organize 
and campaign on their own outside the 
framework of some powerful male group 
with political experience, the feminists 
turned to the nascent labor movement 
and its political arm, the Natonal Labor 
Union. But this too proved abortive. Most 
early craft unions saw women as com- 
petitors for jobs, who- would work for 
lower wages and whom employers could 


-hire as scabs during strikes. In addition, 


the early feminist leaders were mostly 
well-to-do upper class women who felt 
uncomfortable cooperating with working . 
women and men; their inbred sympathies 
were with employers, the group to which 
their menfolk belonged. 

In the end, feminist leaders were 
forced by the experience of active politi- 
cal struggle to “recognize that only the 
activity of women themselves would lead 
to their emancipation. . Therefore, © 
they. worked to shift feminist political 
demands from the edges of other reform 
movements to an organized body of 
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women themselves. The creation of this 
independent women’s movement was 
the greatest achievement of feminists in 


the postwar period” (p. 164). The Na-- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, - 


founded in 1869 by Elizabeth ‘Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony “can rea- 
sonably be called the first national 
feminist organization in the United 
States (p. 190). 

The 1870s, when the feminists had 
cut their ties with other reform move- 
ments and were quarreling among them- 
selves about what the next steps should 
: be, have been described by previous his- 
torians as a period of decline, and cer- 
tainly it would be fifty years before the 
- Nineteenth Amendment gave women 
the right to vote. But DuBois argues that 
the achieving of suffrage was much less 
important for women than the experience 


gained from the struggle. That enabled - 
` America” (p. 63), that they have higher 


them to found their own movement, de- 
fine their own goals, and work collectively 
to achieve those goals. “In retrospect we 
can see .'. . that it was the women’s 
~involvement in the movement, far more 
than the eventual enfranchisement of 
women, that created the basis for new 
social relations between men and women. 
In other words, activity in the woman 
suffrage movement itself did precisely 
what Stanton and others had expected 


possession of the franchise to do—it 


‘demonstrated that self-government and 


democratic participation in the life of ` 


the society was the key to women’s 
emancipation” -(pp. 201~2). 

DuBois’s thesis seems reasonable 
enough if not exactly provable: it may 
be in part a reflection of the views of 
radical feminists of the present who 
are uncertain of the relation of their 
movement to other reform movements. 


DuBois’s political views may also lead: 


her to neglect the importance in the past 
and in the present of that large body of 
women who are not committed to 
goals of radical feminism. Women acti- 
vists must sometimes seem like American 
' Marxists in that the majority of women 
do not follow the former and the majority 
of proletarians do not follow the latter. 
But of the two, the women are certainly 
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the more successful and this is an excel- 
lent study of an important momentin the 
history ‘of the women’s movement. 
RICHARD SCHLATTER 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


ANDREW M. GREELEY. The American 
Catholic: A Soctal Portrait. Pp. vi, 280. 
New York: Basic Books, 1977. $15.00. 


In this important~book, the author, 
relying largely on the statistical data 
gathered by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, comes to, conclusions ‘at 
variance with common stereotypes of 
American Roman Catholics. He marshalls 
evidence to show that American Catholics 
are as well educated as other Americans, 
that “Catholic ethnics are more mo- 
bile educationally than anyone else in 


average incomes than such putatively 
well-off groups as Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, that Catholic education 
is as liberalizing as American education 
generally, that Catholics are not deserting 
liberal politics and thé Democratic party, 
that Irish and Italian Catholics are freer 
of racial prejudice than the average 
American, that the support of lay Catholics 
for parish schools is not declining, that 
familial emphasis and.ethnic neighbor- 
hoods have not impeded educational and 
economic success, and that “there seems 
to be little difference between American 
Catholics and American Pretestants in 
their moral judgments” (p. 247). 
Intertwined with these conclusions 
are other themes:, American Catholics 
are and will persist’as a distinct subgroup, 
the “melting: pot”—-an image which 
Greeley considers culturally imperial- 
istic—notwithstanding; Catholics in the 
United States are becoming increasingly 
“communal” rather than ecclesiastical in 
defining their Catholicism; the Catholic 
laity is alienated from a church leader- 
ship which the author excoriates as 
incompetent, and this disaffection, 
Greeley argues, is not the result of ad- 
verse reaction to the changes of Vatican 
I, but is solely caused by the inept and 
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inopportune papal encyclical on birth 
control. Finally, Greeley feels that 
American Catholics have been the objects 
of subtle insinuations of social and intel- 
lectual inferiority, the consequence ofan 
attitude towards them which he considers 


practically unchallengeable among the 


nation’s cultural and intellectual elite. 

‘ I find Greeley’s conclusions largely 
persuasive, even though he seems to feel 
that impermeable cultural snobbery will 
often prevent non-Catholics, to whom 


the book is directed, from agreeing with ` 


its findings. That the point must be so 
stated results from the polemical tone 
in which Greeley’s argument is couched, 
and that tone occasionally leads to ques- 
tionable judgments and overworked 
points: is it fair to describe Lenski’s. 
The Religious Factor as “dangerously 
close to bigotry,’ especially in the same 
bibliographical footnote in which Theo- 
dore Maynard’s wildly anti-Protestant 
The Story of American Catholicism is 
considered an acceptable treatment of 
American Catholicism? (p. 47-48) Or, in 
his plea for ethnic neighborhoods, should 
one assume, after the work of Jane Jacobs 
on the American’ city and Gans’ The 
Urban Villagers, that intellectuals find 
such neighborhoods distasteful? Indeed, 
his notion of a monolithic cultural and 
intellectual elite probably itself does 
violence to`that pluralism of American 
experience which it is one of Greeley’s 
aims to enhance. ' 

The obverse of his polemics is his ad- 
mittedly impressionistic and romanti- 
_ cized glorification of the organicism of 
‘ Catholic communality and its “ethic” —— 
one might easily argue that sectarian 
Protestantism better promotes “small- 
ness” and other aspects of Gemeinschaft ~ 
than does the largest religious organiza- 
tion in the world! Yet more questionable 


is his assertion that the Catholic social _ 


philosophy of the encyclicals has risen 
instinctively out of the Catholic “folk.” 
Such animadversions notwithstanding, 
this is an important book which no one 
trying to understand American Roman 
Catholicism should neglect. 
DEWEY D. WALLACE, JR. 
"George Washington University 
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RAYMOND L: HALL. Black Separatism in 
the United States. Pp. x, 306. Hanover, 
NH: University Press of New England, 
1978. $15.00. 


This book takes a look at black organi- 
zations and their leaders—both present 
and past—which have argued and worked 
for the separation of the black and white 
races brought together in the United 
States. The historical analysis of black 
separatism primarily focuses upon the 
thoughts and actions of Booker T. 
Washington, W. E. B. DuBois, Marcus 


‘Garvey, the Communist Party, and or- 


ganizations and persons involved in 
ventures designed to facilitate the emi- 
gration of black Americans to other coun- 
tries. The contemporary black separatist 
scene is depicted through an investiga- 
tion of the key leaders involved with 
and activities of the following organiza- 
tions: the Nation of Islam (Black Mus- 
lims), the Congress -of Racial Equality 
(CORE), the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC), the Re- 
public of New Africa (RNA), and the 
Black Panthers. 

The highlight of the book lies in the 
author's detailing of the actions and 
ideologies of black leaders and groups 
advocating separatism. The descrptive 
narrative provides interesting profiles of 
individuals and organizations generally 
not all that well known to a wide audi- 
ence. It also sensitizes the reader to the 
importance of separatism as a response 
‘and an alternative to the subjugation of 
blacks on the part of whites. 

-Regrettably, however, the manuscript 
is not without faults. Beyond a rather 
large number of grammatical shortcom- 
ings that hinder a smooth reading, the 
style of writing frequently becomes re- 
dundant and pedantic. More encompass- 
ing and troublesome are the theoretical 
weaknesses of the book. 

Major concepts (for instance, separa- 
tism, nationalism, socialism, capitalism, 


—and revolution) are handled throughout 


the analysis in such a slipshod manner 
that ambiguity is the primary result of 
their usage. The lack of clear-cut and 
consistent definitions of key terms pre- 


a 
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cludes any hea sigarous a cat 
cation of the phenomena described. The 


few attempts at categorization, for in-- 


stance, in developing'a typology of joiners 
of separatist organizations (Chapter 1), 
fall flat. 

Without conceptual clarity and a sys- 
tematic means of categorization devel- 
oped by the author, his efforts to compare 


* sand contrast the various separatist advo-. 
cates-becomes a rather futile exercise; 


_. fraught with contradictions and not in 
*. the best tradition of scientific inquiry. 
. Not surprisingly, the book contains little 
in the way of systematically and rigor- 
ously drawn theoretical propositions that 
account for_the rise and fall of black 
separatism. Instead, rather ad hoc ex- 
planations of the fortunes of separatists 
dot the manuscript. This is all the more 


’ unfortunate in light of the descriptive |: 


~ evidence which clearly suggests similar- 
i es in experiences across separatist 
-groups. 

~ Hence, while the book pices valu- 
able factual ‘insights into the black 
.. Separatist movement (past and present) 
in the United States, the field of theory — 
a field that, if fertilized, would allow 
growth in explaining and predicting the 
__ fate of the black separatist i Menon 

sis mostly left barren. 
JAMES W. LAMARE 
University of Texas 
` El Paso 


AUGUST HECKSCHER AND PHYLLIS 
ROBINSON. When -LaGuardia Was 
Mayor: New York’s Legendary Years. 


Pp. 448. 'New York: W. W. Norton, . 


1978. $15. - 


Fiorello LaGuardia was Mayor of New 
York from 1934 to 1946,, ecompassing 
. hoth depression years and World War II. 
‘He is popularly remembered for his 
“volatile outbursts, for reading comics to 
children over the radio during a news- 
paper strike, and for rushing to fires in 
the garb of a fireman. 

While the popular nenon of La- 
Guardia emphasizes these eccentric- 
ities, there was much more of substance 
to this man. During LaGuardia’s mayor- 


ality New York faced many of the same 
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A now plaguing most major ' 


American cities—large minority popula- 
tions; poor transportation and communi- 
cations facilities, precariously balanced 
(or imbalanced) budgets, strikes, poor 
housing, lack of. recreational facili- i 
ties, and massive -educational needs. 
LaGuardia coped with these and other 
problems, sometimes ably and effec- 
tively, sometimes not so well. In part he 
used his eccentricities to focus attention _ 
on the problems and gain popular sup- - 


‘port, but more important to the solutions 


he found were ‘his political skill and ° 
administrative ability. ~~ 
The author provides an historical ac- 


_ count of LaGuardia during-those turbu- 


lent years as mayor. The approach is 
chronological, with. only a brief back- ` 
ground chapter, taking the story to the 
election of 1933. It is highly readable 
yet defailed enough so that one may 
follow the ixitricacies of .LaGuardia’s 
political maneuverings, while not ignor- 


‘ing the eccentricities which make the 


Little Flower’s personality so interesting. 
This is not a court history—the mis- 
judgments and flaws are there as well 
(“When I make a mistake it’s a beaut’). © 
The larger setting within which LaGuardia 
operated is provided in enough ‘detail 
to accurately reflect the scene in Albany, 
Washington, and the rest of the country, 
and the personalities of Governor Lehman, 
Al Smith, President Roosevelt, Wendell 
Willkie, and Thomas Dewey. l 
Heckscher has examined several pri- 
mary sources, including the LaGuardia 
papers and the records of the City of 
New York, and has conducted extensive 
interviews. Scholars will be unhappy 
with the footnote style (there are “notes” 
arranged in. the back of the book to 
some—but not all—quotes and state- 
ments for which sources should have 
been cited). 
` While that flaw will annoy some, When 
LaGuardia was Mayor is the best avail- F 
able biographical account of LaGuardia 
from: 1934 to 1946, and should’ serve 


scholar and layman alike. The book’s N 


treatment of New York’s problems should 


' recommend:it to urban historians. Politi- 


cal scientists should like the accounts of 
LaGuardia’s struggles with Albany and 
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Washington. General readers will appre- 
ciate the easy style, readability, humor 
and humanity with which LaGuardia is 
portrayed. 
DONALD B. SCHEWE 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
Hyde Park, New York 


PETER KARSTEN. Soldiers and Society: 
The Effects of Military Service and 
War on American Life. Pp. 339. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1978. 
$22.50. 


Soldiers and Society 1s an engaging 
book which lives up to the promises in 
its Introduction. In the spint of Green- 
wood Press’s new series on Grass Roots 
Perspectives on American History, of 
which this book is the first, Peter Karsten 
explores the effects of military service 
and war on Americans, with special atten- 
tion to the common soldier. In the intro- 
duction, Karsten categorizes and ex- 
plains the various “effects” as a prelude 
to 284 “illustrative materials” in the 
body of the book. The introductory essay 
is straightforward and concise, with 
enough explanation to make his cate- 
gories of effects meaningful and with suf- 
ficient historiography to place his study 
within a scholarly context. The source 
materials chosen are really compelling 
and include personal letters, the results 
of psychiatric examinations, public opin- 
ion polls, tables, graphs, recruiting 
posters, and cartoons. 

Karsten employs a topical, rather than 
chronological, approach to present his 
‘data, primarily as a way to demonstrate 
the universality of the soldier's experi- 
ences from the American Revolution 


through Vietnam. (However, in an ap- 


pendix he regroups the sources chrono- 
logically for purposes of cross-reference.) 
The sources are divided into two major 
categories: The Consequences of Mili- 
tary Service and The Effects That War 
and the Military Have on Those Not in 
the Military Itself. The former includes 
subdivisions on recruitment, training, 
tour of duty, combat, and adjustments to 
civilian life; the latter deals with effects 
on the GI’s family and the impact on the 
economic, social and political environ- 
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ment at home. Karsten places his major 
emphasis on the first section; 230 of 284 
sources are in the section. Not surpris- 
ingly, the second part pales by compari- 
son, insofar as it deals with complex 
issues which cannot be so easily under- 
stood through so few selections. For 
example, Karsten touches upon the ef- 
fects of defense spending on domestic 
society, the question of civilian control 
of the military, and other sophisticated 
issues which require more than passing 
attention. 

It would be unfair, however, to fault 
the author for sins of omission, since no 
study of this length can be comprehen- 
sive. What Karsten includes is stimulating 
reading and seems especially appropnate 
for classroom use, either as a text or as a 
source for lectures and class discussion. 
In fact, the book may be of more value in 
courses dealing generally with American 
history than in those which concentrate 
primarily on the military. The book 
speaks to the human condition as much 
as it does to its specific topic. One 
wonders how the technological sophisti- 
cation of modern weapons systems and 
the complexities of global politics will 
influence the soldier's behavior and at- 
titudes in the future. Perhaps Soldiers 
and Society will provide a useful de- 
parture point. Then again, it may help to 
tell us how much we’ve changed. 

MARTIN V. MELOSI 

Texas A&M University 

College Station 


RUSSELL Kirk. John Randolph of Roa- 
noke: A Study in American Politics. Pp. 
588. Indianapolis, IN: Liberty, 1978. 
$9.00. 


The historian who has worked among 
the records of the American Congress for 
the years from 1800 to 1830 sees John 
Randolph as eccentric, inconsistent, 
quarrelsome, and combative. He appears 
a man who strode booted, spurred, and . 
wielding a riding whip into the House of 
Representatives to take the floor and 
speak forcefully, his speeches powered 
by an essentially bad-tempered hate 
against almost everything that Congress 
considered. The picture is strengthened 
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by accounts of how he rode to the Capitol 
on horseback, accompanied by his slaves 
and bis- dogs, his manner ‘arrogant and 
aggressive. 

Russell Kirk’s studies do not deny Ran- 
dolph’s personal mannerisms. But this 
sympathetic writer sees consistency in 
the philosophy of the aristocratic Vir- 
ginia landed slaveholder and, therefore, 
in his hate of muchrthat he found happen- 
ing in the America and in the Congress 
of his day. 

This third édition of the book devotes 
only 227 pages to the author’s treatment. 
_There are 64 pages of selected letters of 
Randolph, some of which have not been 
published before; and 275 pages of se- 
lections from his speeches, as they were 
reported in the peculiar style of pub- 
lished Congressional proceedings of the 
day, and in the-records of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1829. Ear- 
lier editions included ‘the speeches. 
Throughout the text, the author has found 
it impossible to refrain from occasional 
comments from his own twentieth cen- 
‘ tury perspective. Some sentences on 
page 201 are typical “{Randolph]... 
perceived in his day that corruption and 
perversion of republican institutions to 
private advantage which ever since have 
been so lamentably conspicuous a fea- 
ture in our governmental system...” 
“He saw, clearly, the doom of his Vir- 
ginia, and the causes of that doom. Per- 
haps he was wiser than Jefferson. . . .” 

The book is not a biography but rather 
a study of Randolph’s philosophy. As 
such it treats the governmental trends of 
the years of Randolph’s public life, from 
_ the time he entered Congress for his first 

term in 1799 until his death in 1833. 

The Virginian hated slavery, although 
he adjusted his thinking to it as a neces- 
sity for he did not see any better way of 
providing for the Negro. Although Kirk 


says that John C. Calhoun in his later ` 


years drew much of his inspiration from 
Randolph’s thinking, the book points out 
that on slavery the-thinking of the great 
- Virginian and the later thinking of the 
great Carolinian did not agree. Randolph 
also fought against the broad franchise of 
the Virginia Constitution of 1829 and the 
universal suffrage which was spreading 
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across, the nation. He opposed the tariff, - 
the Missouri Compromise, expansion of 
the West, industrialization, the down- i 
grading of the power of the Virgiríia áris- 
tocracy, broadening of the Federal gov- _ 
ernment, and many of the other move- 
ments that were then abroad. He was a 
follower of Edmund Burke and a student 
of other European philosophers of the 
eighteenth century and earlier. He 


_ would have despised the industrialized 


society of the twentieth century. 

The book is a pértinent study of early 
American political theory as seen by a 
twentieth century writer who looks at 
the contemporary scene as a conservative. 

F. B. MARBUT 

Sarasota 

Florida 
MELTON ALONZA MCLAURIN. The. 

Knights of Labor in the South. Pp. xi, 

2.32. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 

1978. $16.95. 


This tightly rer admirably re- 


_ searched, limpidly written volume is a 


study of the initially successful though 
ultimately failed penetration of seven 
southern states by the Knights-of Labor; 
the central theme being the exposure of 
the twin myths that southern workers 
were too docile to protest their exploita- 


tion and too bemused by the region’s 


heritage of individualism to unite in or- 
ganized union activity. On balance, Pro- 
fessor McLaurin persuasively defends 
his thesis of the southern laborerx’s will- 
ingness to organize to redress authentic 
grievances. 

The opening chapter surveys the post- 
Reconstruction economic scene, the au- 
thor finding the South’s industrial ex- 
pansion during the 1880s “phenomenal,” 
with the workers in field, mine, and mill 
completely unprotected and the em- 
ployers totally unfettered by state regu- 
lation. Chapter II analyzes the southern 
labor force noting similarities and differ- 
ences with that of the North, the primary 
differences being the southern worker 
was born in the area in which he labored; 
that area often was rural rather than ur- 
ban; save for textiles, the nonagrarian 
economy relied heavily on black labor; 
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and the South’s ~industrial ‘work force 
represented a much smaller proportion 
of the region’s total population than the 
North’s. McLaurin has something to say 
about the agrarian mind set among the 
laborers and their resistance to the pace 


of the machine, but it cannot be asserted, - 


unfortunately, that he writes—or at- 
tempts to write—the type of “new” labor 
history associated with the names of Her- 
bert Gutman and David Montgomery. - 

Chapter III traces the initial southern 
entrance of the Knights, always more. of 
a fraternal order than an industrial union, 
uniting all “producers” including white- 
collar workers and even professionals. 
Chapter IV consists of brief summaries 
of a score of strikes and boycotts in the 
1880s. One admires the heroism and 
tenacity of the workers and the local 
leaders and is repelled by the feckless 
posture of Powderly and the national 
leadership; but then what could be ex- 
pected inasmuch as the Knight’s official 
position placed its faith in education and 
cooperation, deploring coercion? Chap- 
ter V describes the Knights entrance into 
local politics despite a national policy of 
political neutrality. Naturally the suc- 
cesses were minimal and naturally the 
Knights were charged with “negrophil- 
ism.” Incidentally, McLaurin does not 
employ the new ethnocultural approach 
to the study of voting behavior and one 
hungers for a word of explanation as to 
_ this decision, assuming it was a con- 
scious one. - 

After a chapter entitled “Education 
and Cooperation,” the author proceeds 
to a linchpin discussion of “The Knights 
of Labor and Southern Blacks.” Although 
locals were segregated the state assem- 
blies and the General Assembly were 
not, and southern blacks rushed into the 
order. Predictably, as one black member 
expressed it in 1887, “Nigger and Knight 
have become synonymous terms.” Pre- 
dictably also and alas, racism did more 
than stop the order’s growth, it finally 
drove many whites from its ranks. More- 
over, as the next chapter relates, the com- 
ing of the Southern Alliance appealed to 
white land owning farmers and the more 
affluent white tenants, and the coming 


of the Colored Farmer's National Alli- 
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ance limited the order’s ability to recruit 
rural blacks, although some of the most 
desperately oppressed blacks remained 
in the fraternity. But they were about all 
who did: by 1890 the urban assemblies 
were in shambles and the white farmers 
and most black ones had turned 
elsewhere. 
After a decade of activity in the South, 

“Sust principles” were all the order had 
to offer and the oppressed—for such 
were the laborers of the south, rural and 


‘urban, black and white—can’t eat 


principles. 

One closes this book with admiration 
for the author and for the southem la- 
borers about whom he writes, but “meri- 
tricious” is the kindest word that comes 
to mind to.characterize Powderly and the 
national leadership. 

ROBERT M. MILLER 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 
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ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. Robert 
Kennedy and His Times. Pp. xiii, 1066. 
- Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978. $19.95. 


One of the most controversial and 
complex political leaders of mid-twenti- 
eth century America, Robert Kennedy is 


brilliantly analyzed in this study by a 


long time friend who openly admits to 
his bias for Kennedy. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger presents both the dark and joyous 
sides of Kennedy’s personality. He ex- ` 
plorés Kennedy’s career from his early 
racket busting years as a single minded 
Senate counsel in the 1950s, through his 
term as Attorney General, and finally 
into the last years of his life when, largely 
free from the overwhelming influence 
of his father and assassinated brother, he 
found his greatest role as the champion 
of the American poor and oppressed. 
Schlesinger tells his story in dramatic 
fashion, concentrating on the human and 
emotional growth of his subject. 

The author’s obvious affection for Ken- 
nedy leads to some substantial weak- 


“nesses. Most notably, Schlesinger fails 


to argue away, though he attempts to do 
so, Kennedy’s opportunism in going 
along with the appointment of racist 
judges during his term as Attomey-Gen- 
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eral and in his stated, though eerie sin- 
cere support, of Lyndon Johnson during 
most of the Vietnam war. The author is 
more successful in defending Kennedy’ s 
-work with Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
~ Committee, pointing out that Kennedy 
“stayed for only six months and that a 
professional break between the two be- 
` gan to develop after only a few months. 
Schlesinger conclusively demonstrates 


‘ that Robert Kennedy was just reaching 


his intellectual ‘maturity when he was 
killed. The intense drive and pragmatism 
of his early years was being tempered 
” by a complexand sophisticated grasp of 
American social and political ills. 


' ~ Future biographers will no doubt 


~ * 


make more of Kennedy’s faults than has 
Schlesinger, but they will have to rely 
on this study for its informed and sen- 
sitive analysis of those aspects of the 
"Kennedy legend’ which have. inspired 
countless Americans to attempt-to cor- 
rect the economic and social injustices 
thet still exist in this nation. 
FRED ROTONDARO 
Neo Center for Urban 

Ethnic Affairs ` ase 

: Washington, De. 


KENNETH. ‘A. SHEPSLE. The Ciant Jigsaw 
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Puzzle: Democratic Committee As- 

` signments in the Modern House. Pp. 
viii, 333. Chicago: University on Chi- 
cago’ Press, 1978. $30.00. 


Professor Shepsle has written an in- 
formative book on an exciting phase of 
Congressional ‘activity—-the committee 
- assignment process. His particular focus 


is upon Democratic committee assign-: 


ments in the House during the Eighty- 
sixth through Ninety-fourth Congresses. 
Following á useful historical over- 


‘view, the book is logically organized 


around the “well-defined temporal se- 
, quences of the committee assignment 
process.’ 


` ‘amines the requests made by both new- 


. ly-elected freshmen and non-freshmen 
Members. Aspects of their behavior be- 


. come the basis for building a model of 
, request behavior. He first discusses the 


‘ Member's rational basis for his requests. 
He-further examines the role played by 


’ Professor Shepsle initially ex-’ 


t 
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the party committee that decides a Mem- 
ber’s committee assignment, the roles of ` 
the zone representatives, state delega- 
tions, and other interested parties.: The , 
richness of the discussion is amplified by 
the effective- utilization of examples 
which demonstrate his points. + 
‘In_establishing this model of a Mem-. 
ber’s committee requests, he discusses 
how Members perceive committees (“at- 
tractiveness” variables) and. how the 
Member assesses the level and type of | 
competition for a committee seat (“‘like- 
lihood of success” variables). While the. 
interaction of these two types of variables 


‘makes operationalizing difficult, his 


analysis notes- that committee requests 
often appear “to be the product of an 
expected value calculus.” Yet, it may be 
that the “overlapping, heterogeneous 


F jurisdictions” of the House's committees 


may provide too many opportunities for 
Members to meet their objectives, 
thereby making the development of an 
explanatory model more difficult. 
Shepsle continually . provides the 
reader with well-written, well-researched 
chapters. In one such chapter, he notes 
that nonfreshmen requests vary consid- 
erably from those of freshmen. He wants 
to “disabuse the reader of thé belief that 
initial assignments lock Members into 
particular careers.” He does so in an ef; 
fective fashion by noting relatively few 


‘Members remain in their initial assign- _ 


ments. He describes several options 
available to the veteran: Congressman, 
namely, retaining the status quo regard- 
ing committees, transferring to another 
committee, or requesting the dual- - 
service option—serving| on a second 
committee. 

Another section focuses upon the 
supply side of the committee equation: ` 


“namely, the number of vacancies which' ` 


exist on, each committee. Professor 
Shepsle discusses. the theory of leader- 


‘ship responsiveness, specifically -relat- 


ing to this theory to the numerous pres- 
sures on party. leaders to expand or ` 
stabilize the size of various-committees: 

‘Next, Shepsle turns to the decision- ' 
making responsibility related to commit- 
tee assingments; in this context, he ex- 
amines the Democratic Committee ‘on 


` 


~ 
~ 


Committees in-the House. He: portrays -` 


various characteristics of the Members. 
who sit on this committee, describing 


in sequence, and in a very clear fashion, 


the crucial decisions. that are made by 
this Committee. 
Shepsle also examines the actual com- 


‘mittee assignments, and he attempts to . 


determine the predictability of the as- 
signment process. He notes that more 
than eight of ten freshmen receive as- 
signment to a requested committee, with 
about 60 percent receiving a first-prefer- 
ence assignment. In spite’of some suc- 
cesses in predictive model-building, the 


author concludes.that “the constraints of | 


committee slots scarcity, more than the 


_ personal characteristics of requestors,~ 


differentiate winners from losers.” 

Prior to the Ninety-fourth Congress, 
the Ways and Means Committee enjoyed 
` the responsibility as the Democratic 
Party’s Committee on Committees, as 
well as its stature as one of the House’ S 


more powerful committees. At the outset | 


of that Congress, however, Ways and 
Means gave way in its committee-assign- 
ing responsibilities to the Steering and 
Policy Committee. This change, with 
different actors, altered some of the 
variables ‘Shepsle had previously in- 
cluded in/his models. Following the 
above-mentioned change in the Ninety- 
fourth Congress, Shepsle faced the task 
of assessing the impact of this change 
on his model-building efforts. T 
While Professor Shepsle has made im- 
portant strides in organizing the reader's 
thinking about the committee request 
and assignment process of the House, it 
largely remains a jigsaw puzzle. Yet, he 
- has provided some ordering to the proc- 
ess by both his quantative model-build- 
ing and insightful narrative. Through no 
fault of his own, models on the com- 
mittee -assignment process may- suffer- 
from a. plight he himself observed: 
“House politics is more free-fowing and 
disorganized than in previous eras.” This 
compounds the difficulty of developing 
rational, predictable models of the Mem- 
_ ber’s behaviors. P 
° RAYMOND BYE 
National Science Foundation 
Washington a tg 
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SOCIOLOGY 


PETER M: BLAU. Inequality and Hetero- 
geneity: A Primitive Theory of Social 
~ Structure. Pp. xi, 307. New York: The. 

Free Press, 1977. $13.95. 


In his tenth book Peter Blau, known 


_for-his work on small groups, extends 


the logic of small-group research to en- 
tire societies. A self-proclaimed struc- 
tural determinist, Blau draws much of 
his -inspiration from the 80-year-old 


‘views of Simmel. Blau’s focus is a logical 


presentation on how size, density, and 
heterogenity might logically affect soci- 
ety, with culture being omitted as foreign 
to his approach. Unlike most theory 
books,-Blau uses logic to deduce several 
hundred empirically-testable hypothe- 
ses;-he leaves the testing of his numerous 
predictions to others. The book reads 


like a propositional inventory with ex- 


tensive annotations. 

Inequality and Heterogeneity will 
probably be consulted on a chapter-by- 
chapter basis by sociologists and others 
interested in finding logical statements 
on how group size inequality affects so- 
ciety. For example,.in his chapter on the 
division of labor Blau argues the old 
position that the advancing division of 
labor brings increasing interdependence 
in ‘modern society. He goes on to state 


_ that better transportation increases inter- 


dependence, as do increased levels of 
population density, education, and ur- 
banization. Carried to its extreme in 


. post-modern -societies, the division of 


labor does not reduce income inequality 
as higher education becomes so common 
that it loses its ability to command pres- 
tige jobs. Unemployed sociology gradu- 
ate. students should-find this chapter of 
interest: Blau concludes his discussion 
with 32 well-defined hypotheses ready 
to be tested by students with a variety 
of data-sets. Those who feel thatthe edu- . 
cated unemployed might not find the di- 
vision of labor serving as the peaceful 
moderator of modern society will not 
find any mention of violence or other 
possible sociological outcomes men- 
tioned in Blau’s 32 hypotheses. 

_ Mayhew’ s prepublication review 
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printed on the dust cover argues that any- 
one not reading Inequality and Hetero- 
geneity must be considered sociologically 
illiterate for the next 50 -years. But 
another more practical process seems to 
` þe at work as this book is actually being 
read. By reintroducing Simmel to Ameri- 
can students, in a form which can be 
tested by SPSS in an easy fashion, Blau 
already has found acceptance in gradu- 
ate courses by those professors who want 
students to study theory which can im- 
mediately be put to work. Thus by re- 
introducing Simmel into the graduate 
curriculum in an easy-to-use form, the 
process at work seems to be relegitimiza- 
tion rather than a new approach or theory 
of society such as Giddens is working 
toward. 
GEORGE H. CONKLIN 
North Carolina Central University 
Durham 


DEVEREUX BOWLY, JR. The Poorhouse: 
Subsidized Housing in Chicago, 1895- 
1976. Pp. 254. Carbondale, IL: South- 
em Illinois . University Press, 1978. 
$15.00.. 


This curiously titled book is, in the 
main, a narrative history of edifices 
erected by, and the public policies òf, 
the Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) 
which, in mid-1976, housed some 140,000 
persons in over 1200 buildings at a cost 
of more than-half a billion dollars. The 
author, an official of Chicago’s Legal As- 
_ sistance Foundation, believes, correctly, 

that subsidized housing has received too 
- little attention from historians. Despite 
an essentially didactic approach—the 
book ends with a polemic favoring a na- 
tional policy of housing allowances— 
Bowley has produced the most detailed 
account of public housing i in a large city 
that we have. 

The work focuses largely on the pres- 
ent. Although it starts with Chicago's 
first subsidized housing project— Fran- 
cisco Terrace, designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright in 1895—-the post-World War II 
era is reached by page 55. Along the way 
_ some factual errors are made: the PWA 
was not merged with the WPA (p. 18); 


and, more seriously, certain facts are not ` 


placed in meaningful historical context. 


Harold L. Ickes’ decision to build the 


ida B. Wells Home in 1934 is significant, 
not becayse they were segregated “Jim 
Crow” housing but because Ickes, a 
long-time NAACP member, insisted on 
some housing for blacks. Similarly, the 
account of the racial problems of the au- 
thority in the postwar years is largely 
one-dimensional, ignoring the complex 
nature of the issues involved. Heavily 
critical of both the social reformers who 
-set housing policy and of their .oppo- 
nents, the author nowhere attempts to 
explain why these people thought and 
acted as they did. 

An impressive case is made against the 
giant high-rise public housing complexes 
of the 1950s and 1960s as promoters of 

- violent crime and vandalism. The author 
argues that although the CHA has “elim- 
inated large slum areas, and constructéd 
a body of sound, safe and sanitary hous- 
ing for poor people ... it [has not] 
helped to make the residents more self- 
sufficient or contented, in fact the oppo- 
site may well be the case” {p. 220). 

Based almost exclusively on'secondary 
sources and public documents, by one 
whose advocacy of the “underclasses” is 
patent throughout, the work is clearly 
written, superbly illustrated (although 
most of the photographs are undated), 
and has on its end papers a most useful 
and detailed map. Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity Press has produced a handsome ` 


book in which I found no typographical 
errors. When an analytical history of 
public housing in Chicago is written its 


author will surely owe Bowly much. It ` 


would be useful to have similar works 
for other cities. 
ROGER DANIELS 
University of Cincinnati 
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DAVID EHRENFELD. The Arrogance of 
Humanism. Pp. ix, 286. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1978. $10.95. 


This book, with its intriguing title, is 
not meant to be a contribution to social 
science. It is instedd a biologist’s cry of 
anguish at-the state of the world. The 


na 
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author means by “humanism” not a non- 


theistic religion and not an emphasis on ` 


the humanities as over against the sċi- 
ences, but rather the belief that we are 
masters of our own destiny, that we have 


talent enough and time to redesign our ” 


environment, and that all problems are 
solvable. 
`~ Mr. Ehrenfeld’s displeasure has many 
targets. His account of them is a litany 
of Murphy’s Law—that if anything can 
go wrong it will—and of the unantici- 
pated and dire consequences of purpos- 
ive social action. He rails against those 
who believe that some children are 
hyperactive, that the world needs a cen- 
tral source of energy, and that public 
opinion can be read in polls; against 


those who practice psychohistory, .clio- ` 


metrics, and the psychological testing of 
small children; and who advocate per- 
sonality inventories, genetic engineer- 
ing, gene transplants, moveable icebergs, 
and space colonies. He is upset in gen- 
eral by those who in the name of science 
and technology tamper with the universe 
and try to control the uncontrollable, 
predict the unpredictable, and know -the 
unknowable. All of these are conceits 
of humanism, destructive forces that, if 
left unattended, will lead us all to a de- 
plorable end. 

The author is clearly entitled to his 
opinions. He may, in fact, be right. The 
trouble is that “humanism” is for him 
a canopy word, a synonym for everything 
he finds reprehensible. Thus, it covers 
not only “all of the above,” but his dis- 
like of nuclear weapons, defoliating 
chemicals, television, computers, ma- 
chine worship, interference with’ecosys- 
tems, and ultimately the creation of an 
artificial world that is neither pleasant 
nor safe. Finally, humanism is respon- 


sible for such political faiths as com- . 


munism, capitalism, and liberalism. It is 
time to discard the delusions of human- 
ism and restore the dignity of mankind. 
The author is obviously occupying a 
pulpit here, and not a laboratory or a 
classroom. And who can refute a sermon? 
ROBERT BIERSTEDT 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 
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BARBARA EHRENREICH and DEIRDRE 
ENGLISH. For Her Own Good: 150 
Years of Experts’ Advice to Women. 
Pp. x, 325. New York: Doubleday, 
1978. $10.00 
This is an intriguing, information 

filled, compelling excursion, using tech- 
niques of revisionist history, radical so- 
ciology, and interpretive essay writing, 
into the relations between women and 
the experts who have arisen over time to 
analyze them and prescribe remedies. It 
is well-written, in the style of muckrak- 
ing history, and contains a fascinating 
mixture of scholarship, interpretation, 
and wit. 

The book arose from a jointly taught 
course on women and health at the SUNY 
College at Old Westbury in 1972. The 
authors found a body of literature that 
called into question many of the current 
assumptions about women. An initial 
pamphlet exploring this issue, Witches, 
Midwives and Nurses, was self-pub- 
lished and then picked up by the Femin- 
ist Press. The pamphlet proved popular, 
and a revision of it led to the substantial 
work reviewed here. 

The authors. disclaim expertise as 
historians or “social scientists of any 
kind,” yet they have- critically and in- 
sighthully investigated a large volume of 
historical and social scientific literature 
in making their case. Since the book 
attacks experts, among other things, the 
authors may have desired a more popu- 
lar image, but they have demonstrated 


. the intellectual courage and documenta- 


tion of experts in breaking new ground. 
The brief biographic note indicates that 
Barbara Ehrenreich holds a Ph.D. in bi- 
ology and Dierdre English has a master’s 
degree in social welfare. 

One theme of this book is the ““Woman 
Question” and the answers to it provided 
during the past 150 years by a variety 
of experts in newly emerging and male- 
dominated fields—-medicine, psychol- 
ogy, child raising, and education: The 
woman question involves curiosity about 
the nature of woman, her “proper” func- 
tion in industrialized society, and the 
means for controlling her in a masculine 
environment. 
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Women as a social 1ssue arose during 


- the industrial revolution. Previously, in 


the “Old Order,” women had a clear, 


~ , though,subservient, role in the society. 


‘They were exceptionally skilled and so- 


- cially productive. They knew “and prac- 


ticed herbal medicine, healing, mid- 


' wifery, child-rearing, household man- 


agement, and attendant ‘responsibilities. 


Although the social system in the Old > 


Order was patriarchal, it was also gyno- 


- centric, making women indispensable to 


survival. 
The Industrial Revelidion separated 


work from home and created a market - 
‘economy which moved the home skills 


into male-controlled factories for mass 
production of textiles, detergents, and 


--food preservation, formerly women’s 


~ 


work. It replaced herbal medicine with 
drug manufacturing and female healing 


'< ‘with male physicians. Women found 
“themselves with certain new freedoms 


as old order patriarchy gave way to fac- 


tory jobs, but the rise of a “new mas- 
-culinism” of science, market economics, 


and expert knowledge left, women with- 
out clear social roles and subject to 


_ malaise, alienation, depression, and the 


woman question. 
According to Ehrenreich and English, 


-the new masculinist ideology provided 


two answers to the woman question: Ra- 
tionalist and’ Romantic. The rationalist 
answer is to “admit women into modern 
society on an equal footing with men.” 
Romanticism is based on an imagined 
version of the intuitive, emotional, ten- 
der, selfless, and submissive woman; 
-‘more like a puppy than a priestess.” 


_ The authors argue that the romantic ver- 
‘sion became victorious, supported by 


“scientific experts” like physicians, phy- 
chologists, and domestic scientists. The 
book is a richly documented study of de- 
velopments in the analysis of women by 


. experts with prescriptions for resolving 


the question. 

The expert fields became controlled 
by men, and women were even restrictéd 
from entry..Medicine, once the realm of 
midwives and women héalers, was trans- 
formed into a field which prohibited 
women from admission to physician train- 
ing, used political pressure to eliminate 


we 


unlicénsed women practitioners, and 
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evolved a belief that women’s natural 
state was sickness. Similar situations are 
documented in the book for psychologists 
and child-training experts. Even scien- 
tific housework, a form of busy work un- 
related to science, emerged to comple- 
ment the new romanticism and create 
female guilt. — . 
The authors, in the last chapter, de- 
scribe an end of romanticism as an an- 
swer to the woman question, but they - 
also note that the rationalist alternative 
is not what is replacing it. The replace- 
ment appears to be either self-help liter- 
ature aimed at producing narcissistic 
winners, or a neoromanticism built 
around suburban lifestyles and the anti- 
abortion movement. Neither of these, 


say the authors, is adequate. They are. ~ 


both defensiye postures, and they both’ - 


derive from a masculine view of woman. 
Ehrenreich and English note: 


The romantic/rationalist alternative’ is no 
longer acceptable: we refuse to remain on the 
margins of society, and we refuse to enter that | 
society on its terms. 


The book is well-written and interest- 


ing. It challenges the reader with re- © 


visions and reasoning. The one weakness 
occurs at the end when, following the 


crisply styled attack on professionaliza- . 


tion, experts, and a masculine society, 
the authors end with an appeal for a sò- 


ciety organized around human needs but 
‘do not write with the same fervor or 


documentation: supporting what that 
means. The reader feels let down. The 
book is forceful and though provoking, 
a worthwhile reading. 
JACK Lo NELSON 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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S. N. l EISENSTADT and M. CURELARU. 
The Form of Sociology—Paradigms . 
and Crises. Pp. xvii, 386. New York: 
John Wiley, 1976. $17. 95. ` 


In his preface, Eisenstadt promises to, 
first, “evaluate the present state of so- 
ciological theory and analysis in the light 


of major trends in historical develop- 


` 


So 


- 


a 


r 
1 
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ments” and, second, “relate past bend: 
and present possibilities tothe structure 
of the sociological community” (p.v.). Af 
ter spending a forbidding amount of time 
scrutinizing some 275 pages of atrocious 
prose in search for the promised analyses, 
I arrived at the sad conclusion that the 
author has, to apply an old Talmudic 
_phrase, said a lot and done not even a 
little. 

A generous count yields about twenty 
five pages of meaningful reading scat- 
tered over a half-dozen chapters. Even 
these contain. precious little original- 
thought; enough perhaps for a brief note. 
The remaining 250 pages are confusing _ 
and heavily jargonized, containing trite 
observations on some aspects and figures 
of the history of sociology. In the tradi- 
tion of referteren, most of the observa- 
tions are superficial and rarely spelled 
out. 
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' hundred pages on Sach sub-topic men- 
tioned in the chapter. (This is, inciden- 
tally, the style utilized in most of the 
_ book.) 
: The final and biggest disappointment, 
howéver, comes in the next-to-last chap- . 
ter. After struggling through hundreds 
of pages of gobbledygook, the reader 
finally reaches a point where hope 
is held out that the author will make good 
on at least part of his initial promise by 
offering theoretical suggestions concern- 
ing crisis development and resolution 
within the sociological profession. 

After a few elementary observations 


(in eight pages of Eisenstadtese), that 


change within and outside the discipline 
are apt to create disturbances leading to 
either constructive reformulation or de- 
structive conflict,-the logical question is 
raised about the conditions under which 
one or the other outcome may be ex- 


Chapfer 4, preientis entitled “The — pected. Here is the answer: 


Development of Sociological Theory: 
- The Major Types of Explicative Para- 
digms,” provides an excellent example - 
_ of the book’s many defects. What Eisen- 
stadt actually says is tather elementary: 
Sociological theory varies in scope, from 
limited micropropositions at. one ex- 
` treme, to all-embracing grand theory at 
the other. This simple observation is 
drenched in thirty pages of jaw-breaking 
jargon. That loftier terms are substituted 
for those in common usage (“discrete” 
for micro-analysis, “open-system” for 
middle-range theory, and “closed-sys- 
tem” for grand-theory) without even ad- 
mitting their equivalence, is under the 
circumstances a minor irritant, More ser, 
rious 1s the author’s reification of the 
three types: the failure to caution that 
in a continuum, any number of categories 
selected for purposes of exposition is ob- 
viously arbitrary. Moreover, in a chapter 
which promises to discuss “explicative 
paradigms” not a single concrete para- 
digm is provided. Instead, the test con- 
sists of a host of brief references to others’ 
writings, providing sources in footnotes,- 
from where we aré referred to other foot- 
notes, and so on. This way the reader 
may eventually find some paradigms 
Eisenstadt has in mind, provided he has 
the time and energy for reading a few 


Whether the constructive or destructive 
possibilities were realized ... depended 
not only on pure intellectual content. .. . It 


‘rested also on the combination of these in- 


tellectual aspects with institutional forces and 
settings. 
The assurance of continuity of the con- 
structive tendencies, . . . depended greatly 
on the ability of sociological communities to 
absorb external intellectual and institutional 
pressures, reformulate.them in terms of their 
own analytical premises, and shape these in- 
fluences through their internal momentum. 
The ability to absorb external pressure de- 
pended in tum on the intellectual and in- 
stitutional structure of the respective socio- 
logical communities. 


Sensing that all is not well, die wuthor 
inserts a “safety” clause that “research 
on the interrelationship between these 
(WHICH ?] institutional patterns and the 
development of sociological analysis and 
research is still very much needed.” But 
the emperor would not allow himself to 
be deterred by ‘such a trifle. Claiming 
that “nevertheless, preliminary indica- 
tions bearing especially on the implica- 
tions of these patterns for the under- 
standing of crises in, sociology may be 
attempted,” Eisenstadt delivers the 
climax: ~ . g 
The ability of sociological communities to ab- 


—_ 


vate 


É 


sorb such impact depended above all on the 
degree of institutional autonomy and self-as- 
surance they had attained, and on the conse- 
quent ability to generate continued sociologi- 
cal analysis and research. (p. 328) 


In other words, the ability to come out 
on the constrictive end of a crisis de- 
pends on the ability to do so. 

What an insult to the intelligence of 
the, reader! 

On its merit, this book might even be 
profitably ignored, except for the fact that 
the author has, in the past, made some 
valuable contributions to sociology, and 
now lays claim to high status in the pro- 
fession. What can be done to prevent 
such blatant publishing abuses on the 
- part of established professionals? Un- 
fortunately (and from a more important 
perspective, fortunately) we cannot 
block any kind of publication. It thus 
remains the unpleasant task of the re- 
viewer to tell it as it is and let the chips 
fall where they may. 

ISRAEL RUBIN 

Cleveland State University 

Ohio 
RUTH R. KORNHAUSER. Social Sources 

of- Delinquency. Pp. ix, 277.°Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1978. 

$16. 00. ; 


Tf one is looking for a work anes sys- 
tematically examines delinquency the- 
- ory, then Social Sources of Delinquency 
may be it. Kornhauser does not, however, 
present any of her own émpirical find- 
ings. Rather, she attempts to build a co- 
herent theoretical statement from the 
vast empirical literature since, for ex- 
ample, Thrasher’s The Gang (1927) to 
the recent ASR article on “The Serious- 
. ness of Crimes...” by Rossi et al. 
(1974). The key to Kornhauser s analysis 
, is her insistence that criminologists and 
delinquency theorists have too long con- 
fused the major independent variables of 
social structure and culture. To Korn- 
hauser “(s)ocial structure is . . 
pendently variable, a patterning of social 
relationships separable from situational 
problems ... and from the ultimate 
"meanings attributed to common experi- 


oe 


we 


. inde- - 
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ences. Culture . . . is restricted to the 
realm of meaning ... which give(s) 
order, expression, and value to common 
experiences (p. 6).” 

The thrust of Kornhauser’s treatment 
is on the three major theories of delin- 
quency including cultural deviance (con- 
flict between classes), and the two social 
disorganization variants: strain (disjunc- 
ture between expectation and aspiration) 
and control (varying constraints from 
loosening social bonds). Social disorgani- 
zation models do not preclude distinc- 
tion between culture, social structure or 
situation, as each is “conceptually dis- 
tinct . . . (p. 22).” However, “in cul- 
tural deviance models. . . social struc- 
ture and situation are either subsumed - 
under culture or miscellaneously ab- 
sorbed in it” (p. 23). Given the confusion 
between culture and social structure in 
cultural deviance models, Kornhauser 
strongly attacks their assumptions (Sellin, 
Sutherland and others). For example, 
she correctly insists that there is virtually 
no difference between lower class and 
middle class “subcultures” on value 
orientations to crime, as cultural deviance 
model proponents insist (p. 214). She is. 
at her best, however, in her devasfating 
assaults on strain theories, especially 
those of Merton and Cloward and Ohlin. 
For example, she states “‘that Merton has 
incorrectly defined cultural imbalance 
. . . and incorrectly assessed causal in- 
fluence” (p. 162). And “(sitrain theory is 
disconfirmed by these data” (p. 180). 

Kornhauser never precisely states her 
own theoretical position. She appears, to 
subscribe to a control model after Shaw 
and McKay, claiming that recent findings 
(Suttles, Liebow) support their findings 
(pp. 129, 131). However, she contends 
a more serious effort is needed “‘to in- 


_vestigate the content of social disorgani- 


zation . . . and analyze the relation of 
community disorganization to social con- ` 
trols and . . . controls to. delinquency 
(p. 138).” 

The book, on the whole, is a good one 
and fulfills a need, especially for control 
theorists. It is, however, flawed. Korn- 
hauser is not above saving “studies 
show” (e.g. p. 187) without references. 
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Much more serious is the unnecessary 
wordiness and verbal contortions. . 
WILLIAM M. BRIDGELAND 
Michigan State University — 
> East Lansing 


} 

GAIL WARSHOFSKY. LAPIDUS. Women in 
Soviet Society: Equality, Development 
and Social Change. Pp. 391. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. 
$17.50. 


This writer's first book-length brain- 
child appears to represent the offspring 


A 


of a mixed marriage between American ' 


theoretical sociology and Soviet statistics. 
After ascribing the origins of the “wo- 
man question” to the social aftermath 


of the Crimean War, Professor Lapidus 


has sketched the growth of female edu- 
cation in later imperial Russia, and noted 
the establishment of the League of Equal 
Rights for Women as a consequence of 
Russia’s defeat in the Japanese War. The 
possibly inconvenient promulgation of 
juridical and civil equality by the Pro- 
visional Government is relegated -to a 
footnote. One wonders if this is because 
Professor Lapidus is formally committed 
to viewing the Soviet Union “as an au- 
thoritarian regime with the commitment 
and the ability-to mobilize extensive 
resources to achieve centrally determined 
objectives .. .” 

Much of early Soviet legislation on 


maternity benefits is credited to the pre- 


revolutionary labors of Alexandra Kol- 
lantai. The Women’s Department of the 
Party’s Central Committee rejected 
classical Western feminism in the 1920's 
in favor of regarding women as an under- 
utilized “personpower’” resource of the 
Party and State. The “Zhenotdel” could 
not implement its policies at lower 
levels, however, and was subsequently 
abolished. Throughout the 1920’s the 
emphasis of Soviet legislation shifted 
from guaranteeing female emancipation 
to extracting the maximum from female 
obligations. In the “Stalinist synthesis” 
women were viewed primarily as an eco- 
nomic resource to be exploited in the 
interests of State industrialization and, 
where not clearly incompatible with the 
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first priority, to fulfill the basic maternal 
function. 

The author has contributed to the 
scholarly treasury by demonstrating the 
degree to which the purely economic 
costs of factory building have been borne 
by exploiting the household economy as 
an unpaid service resource. She convinc- 
ingly employs Soviet statistical compen- 
dia to demonstrate de facto (and some- 
times de jure) sexual segregation by pro- 
fession, which may owe more than is 
generally acknowledged to the common 
practice of Slavic peasant communities. 
Female labor in two-income families in 


-the 1970s is commonly recompensed at 


two-thirds the official minimum for ma- 
terial well-being (the official “poverty 
line”). 

The section on the Soviet family is 
both the longest and the least illuminat- 
ing chapter. In part this stems from Pro- 
fessor Lapidus’s apparent unfamiliarity 
with the Russian milieu at first hand, an 
experience that would have forever dis- 
pelled the writer’s naive ascription of 
efficacy, or even rationality, to state cen- 
tral planning—be it in industrializing or 
intelligence-ordering. Nevertheless the 
catchy and even kinky debate among So- 
viet demographers about the implications 
of and possible remedies for falling Rus- 
sian birthrates appears well reported. 
Regrettably missing from the bibliog- 
raphy is the’ currently unfashionable 
Taproot of Soviet Society by Nicholas 
P. Vakar (1962)? 

DALE LABELLE 

Newtonville 

Massachusetts 


JOHN MCMuRTY. The Structure of 
Marx’s World-View. Pp. xii, 269. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1978. $15.00. 


JERROLD SEIGEL. Marx’s Fate: The 
Shape of a Life. Pp. ix, 451. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
‘1978. $16.50. 


These two books, though they have a 
common focus on Marxism, are so dif- 
ferent that it is difficult to include them 
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within one review. On the one hand, 


+. Professor 'Seigel has attempted to. trace 


the roots, and some of.the content, of 
Marx’s thought to the context within 


_ which he lived and acted. McMurty, on 


.. . the other hand, seeks to présent the en- 
- tire body of Marx’s work— its philosoph- 
ical underpinnings, its view of history, 


the basic nature of (class-exploitative) 


: society, the “laws of motion of. capital- 
‘ ism,” the. superstructure, ideology and 


human consciousness—-as a consistent 


“world-system,’ even though Marx him- 
self ‘concentrated on only certain parts 


of this system. It is important to ‘note 


. that Seigel’ s- work turas out to be’ es- 


~ 


sentially a critical attack -on Marxism; 
McMutrty seeks to refute those criticisms 
of Marxism which have held it to be an 
inconsistent and opaque doctrine. 
Seigel, writing with grace and clarity, 
tells us much-that is not commonly 


-known about Marx. Without resorting to 
. some of the wilder fantasies of psycho- 


history, he shows how Marx’s ideas may 
have taken shape within his family ‘re- 


lationships, his educational experience, - 


his, relationships to wife and children 


(and mistressP), his friendships (particu- 


larly, of course, Engels). As one might 
expect, he traces in detail Marx’s rela- 
tionship to Hegel, but he also shows the 
influences that the classical writers €x- 
erted on Marx. Finally, he considers the 
influence of the socio-historical situa- 


‘tions that Marx encountered. Much of 


this, of course, is ‘speculative and 
whether one wishes to accept or reject 
Mr. Seigél’s thesis is largely a matter 


‘-- oftaste. And, of course, one may ask what 


any of this had to.do with the validity 


“... of Marx’s ideas. 


“McMurty, on the other hand, writes 


' with neither grace nor clarity (it is nice 


to know, though, that some Britishers can 


| write badly). Yet what results is very in- 


teresting, indeed. I have not seen a simi- 


- lar attempt to present the whole corpus 


of Marx’s work. McMurty holds that 
“Marxism” is made up of a philosophical 


= < doctrine (materialism), a theory of history 
. based on this doctrine (historical ma- 


terialism), an application of the doctrine 


. of historical materialism to capitalist so- 


ciety (“the laws of motion of capitalism”), 
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a theory of human consciousness. nase 
on materialistic premises, a ‘theory of 
ideology, a theory of the role of tech- 
nology in history, as well as a theory of. 
the “superstructure” of society (includ- 
ing, most importantly, a theory of the 


- state). = 


Marx himself concentrated only on 
certain aspects of this “system”; particu- 
larly, of course “laws of motion of capital- 


ism.” Other areas are analyzed in much 


less complete form, or are merely referred’ 
to in passing. McMurty attempts to bring ` 
these elided areas: within the entire 
Marxian “system,” and to give them - 
their. due weight there. 

For instance, consider Marx’s off-hand 
statement that the “hand mill gives 
you... . the féudal lord; the steam ° 
mill... the industrial capitalist.’ 
Was Maix a technological! determinist? 
McMurty’s position is that technological 
determinism—and even more a belief ; 
in inexorable technological “progres” — _ 
are indeed intrinsic parts of Marx’s theory, 
but their role can be understood only in 
relation to other parts of Marx’s theory. 
Technological “ progress’ is irreversible - 
because giving up a stage of technology 
would mean a retrogression to a lower 
order of life; it would be a fundamental 
violation of the species-nature of human 
beings in their struggle toward freedom 
through reason. d 

Around this “technology” there springs 
up a set of social relations. But since 
this‘ technology has been brought into 
existence by a particular group of people 
(a “class”’), whose aims (thus far in history) 
are the exploitation of labor through the 
new technology, these social relations 
are consonant with the new technology . 


_and the exploitative aim. But as this new 


technology continues its inexorable - 
“progress,” or as new more’ productive 
forces appear, the old social relations can 
no longer contain the progressing forces 
of production; indeed, they become fet- 


‘ters oh those forces. It is at this point 


that new groups in society, either those 
wedded to. new systems of production 
(the bourgoisié), or those bearing the 
cost. of the disjunction, between’ ‘the 
forces and relations of production (the 
proletariat) rise and revolutionize the  - 


ad 
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social relations of production so that they 
are once again in harmony with the forces 
of production. 

This attempt to bring back a neglected 
aspect of Marx’s work into his “system” 
is typical of what McMurty does in other 
sections of his work. Thus, this work is a 
valuable correction to the tendency to 
stress one aspect of Marxism—for in- 
stance, “alienation” -——to the neglect of 
other-aspects of his work and to the total 
Marxian system. « 
. ' EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER | 

Bryn Mawr College 

Pennsylvania 


ALAN PESHKIN. Growing up American: 


Schooling and thé Survival of: Com- 
munity. Pp. viii, 256. Chicago, IL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1978. 
$12.95. 


“Educational anthropologist Alan Pesh- 
kin’s central interest is in the conditions“ 
which explain persistence or decline of 
villages in an increasingly urbanized 
world. When global politics frustrated 
his attempt to study this issue in a fishing 


village in India, he tumed his attention | 


to a small rural community in Illinois. 
For two years Peshkin, with the help of 
several research assistants, became 
thoroughly involved in the daily life 
of the community he ‘identifies as 
Mansfield. Personal interviews and ob- 
servation were the main sources of data. 
In addition, educators, high school stu- 


dents, and a general population sample ` 


of adults were asked to respond to ques- 
tionnaires. Growing Un American is his 
account of the role which the local high 
school plays in the lives of the 2,000 
‘ residents of the school district. 
Peshkin’s monograph includes a de- 
scription of the community’s history and 
economic life, an overview of the organi- 
-zation of the high school, an account of 
the workings of its school, board, profiles 
of several teachers, a glimpse of class- 
room interaction, an overview of extra- 
curricular activities, a sampling of stu- 
dent perspectives expressed through 
diaries, and reflections of seniors ap- 
proaching graduation. As an ethnography - 
of public education in a rural, midwestern 


- ma 
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community in the early 1970s ke book 
is most successful. For cultural historians 
seeking a holistic account of a major insti- 
tution in a special setting, the study in 


_ time may serve as an invaluable resource., 


Unfortunately, Peshkin is less success- 
ful in developing his concerns about the 
role of the high school in the survival of 
Mansfield. It is the case that the school 


- district is the single largest employer in 


~ 


Mansfield. Consolidation, which would 
mean replacement of the high school 
with a larger regional facility located 
elsewhere,' is discussed as a future 
possibility. 

As we would ameet we learn that the 
community wants'and gets a high school 
which is supportive of'its basic values. 
The schools prepare enough students so- 
cially if not economically for adult life in 
a rural community so that continuing ef- 
- forts to sustain the Mansfields of middle 
-America can be anticipated. At the same 
‘time the schools are not entirely local in 
their perspective. Academic preparation 
for college is not only provided but en- 
couraged. It is anticipated that many will 
use college as preparation for adult life 
in more urbanized settings. Although 
Peshkin’s observations make sense, his 
theme does not come alive. Perhaps the 
fundamental difficulty lies in the study’s 
focus on a single relatively stable com- 
munity. In the absence of a serious, 
visible crisis, itis difficult to make a case 
that continued community survival needs 
extensive explanation. 

- As academic research, Peshkin’s study 
is extreme in its neglect of literature on 
small towns and educational institutions. 


‘Previous scholarly efforts are acknowl- 


edged only in a few footnotes. Without 
being confined by the issues posed by , 
previous students of schools and com- 
munities, Peshkin might well have used 
the literature to expand his analytic per- 
spective. Excellent use is made of direct 
quotations of Mansfield residents. Survey 
data, however, receive only peripheral 
attention. Not only is the analysis of 
survey data minimal, but the statistical 
tables are confined to an appendix. The 
absence of academic language and the 
emphasis on fundamentals in presenta- 
tion of quantitative data, however, will 
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strengthen the book’s appeal to more 
general audiences. 
FRANCIS G. Cake: 
Community Service RORY 
New York 


- MICHAEL RYAN. The Organization of 


Soviet Medical Care. Pp. vii, 168. 
Totowa, NJ: Biblio, 1978. $16.00. 


The value, progress, cost and direction 
of the various medical systêms which 
care for large populations are best dis- 
cussed by comparing each system with 
all the others. Few individuals are as 


- well prepared as the author of this vol- 


+ 


ume, who has extensively studied the 
British health care system, to undertake 
this essential study. Michael Ryan has 
recently assembled the scarce accessible 
data on the Soviet medical system be- 
tween 1950 and 1974. In coming to terms 


with the severe factual restrictions placed. 


on western readers of both the English 
and Russian languages he has provided 
a concise statement of the organization, 


growth, and effectiveness of modern- 


Soviet medical care. 

Although centrally organized, Soviet 
medicine is primarily distributed under 
national and local sponsorship in city, 
factory, and rural hospitals. Hospitals are 
the preferred institution for treating all 
illnesses because in the home both space 
and individuals are inadequate to care 
for the ill. Motivated by a desire to keep 
the large work-force healthy and func- 
tioning at a high level, the medical com- 
munity, including physicians, nurses, 
and paramedical staff must enforce 
government regulations which. curtail 
the chances of feigning illness in order 
to stay away from a job and collect finan- 
cial compensation. 

As a part of one of the most eechncloge 
cally focused societies, current Soviet 
medicine projects two contrasting effects 
of technology. These are a complete 
acceptance of medical specialization 
which demands special equipments, and 
a lack of adequate facilities, equipment 
and instruments to carry modem medi- 
cine into all parts of the country. Special- 
ization to the degree accepted by Russian 
physicians entails many types of training 


~ 


lent technology, and enough medical ` 
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programs rather than one broad-gauged 
education as is given to physicians in 
Western societies. Therefore one finds 


' juxtaposed such varying treatments as 


inhalation, heat, vibration, and mud 
baths with the latest surgical procedures 
entailing the use of-sophisticated tools 
such as tissue ‘and vessel staplers and 
neurological instruments. 


The Russian economic-political system 


aims to provide equal medical care for all 
its citizens. However, the lack of excel- 


specialists and facilities in all areas re- 
veals that this goal has not been reached. 
Yet, no other society provides an equal 
distribution of superior medical care for 
all its citizens which, therefore, makes 
the Russian failure unexceptional and 
not to be condemned as avoidable. 
AUDREY B. Davis 
Smithsonian Institution 


ECONOMICS 


PETER I. BERMAN. Inflation and the 
Money Supply in. the. United States, 
1956-1977. Pp. xiii, 137. Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1978. $12.95. . 


The central tenet of the monetarist 
view of the macroeconomy is that exces- 
sive growth of the money supply is the 
major continuing source of any inflation. 
Nonetheless, nonmonetary explanations 
of the unprecedented surge in U.S. in- 
flation in the early 1970s abound. These 
point to a unique combination of various 
unusual “supply shocks” occurring in this 
period such as: imposition and termina- 
tion of wage and price controls; quad- 
rupled oil prices; sharp increases in other 


2 


primary commodity prices; agricultural 


shortfalls; devaluation of the U.S. dollar; 


and the worldwide move to floating ex- 


change rates. However, if the monetarist 
thesis is correct, the only lasting effect 
of such shocks will be to raise the price 
level; they cannot be a continuing source 
of inflation. 

The purpose of this book is'to apply 
rigorous econometric tests to the mone- 
tarist thesis that over the past two decades 
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growth of the money supply has been the- 


major continuing source of U.S. inflation. 
The tests derive from a simple money- 
inflation process (MIP) based on the 
quantity identity in which current infla- 
tion is related by a distributed lag to 
current and past rates of monetary growth, 
as well as to a “trend” term designed to 
capture the influences, if any, of non- 
monetary effects. Using well-known dis- 
tributed lag techniques, this MIP is esti- 
mated for the period from the end of the 
Korean War to the onset“of wage-price 
controls (1956—71). The MIP is found to 
fit the data well while the lag structure 
is stable over the sample period. Only 
one important structural shift in the im- 
pact of nonmonetary factors occurs in the 
early 1960s. 

Nonetheless, the proof of the pudding 
lies in the ability of the estimated MIP 
to explain the unusual path of prices in 
the period 1971~77, when the economy 


_was buffetted by a wide variety of shocks. . 


This test is conducted by forward simulat- 
ing the estimated MIP. Briefly, the author 
finds that MIP (i) overestimates inflation 
by about 2 percentage points in the period 
1971-73, roughly comparable to Phases 
I and I of wage-price controls; (ii) under- 
estimates inflation by about 2 percentage 
points in 1973~75, roughly corresponding 
to the period of various unique and 
unusual supply shocks; and (iii) tracks 


inflation quite closely thereafter. The - 


first result provides indirect evidence of 
the price-suppression effects of controls. 
The implication of the last two results is 
that the inflation effect of the oil price 
hike and other shocks in the 1973-74 
period was purely transitory, permanently 
raising the price level but not the under- 
lying inflation rate otherwise predicted 


by the MIP. In short, the results are. 


-highly favorable to the monetarist thesis. 
Lastly, the author uses the estimated 
MIP to-forecast inflation to 1980 based 
on various assumptions regarding the 
growth of the money supply. The major 
result is that the effect of monetary 
growth on inflation is sufficiently delayed 
that a phased reduction in money growth 
would require four to five years to make 
any serious inroads against inflation; it 
_ may take up to ten years to produce infla- 
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tion rates similar to those experienced 
in the 1950s. 

The bulk of the econometric work, 
quite properly, addresses the question of 
causality. There is nothing in the quan- 
tity identity from which MIP is derived 

-to support, a priori, the monetarists’ 
bald assertion that “monetary growth 
causes inflation.” It can be argued equally 
well that “inflation causes monetary 
growth.” The question of causality 1s im- 
portant not simply because it is part and 
parcel of the monetarist thesis; no econ- 


` ometric estimate or test involving dis- 


tributed lags, as does MIP, 1s meaningful 
or valid unless causality is unidirectional, 
running from money to inflation. More- 
over, this 1s related to the problem of 
the appropriate empirical definition of 
money because it requires finding a 
definition of the money supply which is 
exogenous with respect to MIP. 

The author estimates MIP using the 
M, to-M; definitions of money as well as 
various definitions of the reserve and/or 
monetary base. On the basis of the Sims/ 
Granger causality test, he finds that only 
for M, and the reserve or monetary base 
is money exogenous with respect to MIP. 
It is inferred, with some caution, that M; 
“causes” inflation but for broader money 
definitions causation may be bidirec- 
tional, running from money to inflation 
and vice versa. Consequently, all further 
results involving the stability of MIP, 
forward simulations and policy prescrip- 
tions are based on the M, version of 
the model. 

' This is an extremely interesting, 
thorough and competent study of the 
money-inflation process in the United 
States. If it has any faults, they lie in the 
insufficiently cautious inferences drawn 
from the causality tests and in the final 
policy prescriptions. While the author 
does exercise some caution, I would like 
to see greater explicit recognition of 
some of the limitations of the Granger/ 
Sims test. As Sims himself has noted, 
there are numerous instances (such as 
contemporaneous correlation, optimal 
control, and expectations) in which the 
test will fail to detect bidirectional 
causality. Moveover, at best the test can 
only indicate unidirectional causality in 
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~ the sample period, 1956-71. Inflation 
may well have been a determining factor 
.in monetary growth, the influence of 
which was, in the sample period, negligi- 
ble. While this should not inhibit the 


author, greater caution should be taken | 


when interpreting the results of the for- 
ward simulations. 
__ Lastly, the policy prescriptions derived 
- from this study relate only to the control 
-of inflation. As the author notes, an im- 


-. mediate and substantial reduction in the 


uncharacteristically high M, growth rates 
of the 1970s would, very likely, conflict 
with other macrostabilization goals-of the 
authorities and might, therefore, be 
politicdlly unfeasible. The MIP process 
sheds little light on the appropriate 
` policy prescription since it does not in- 
volve the determination of other variables, 
such as unemployment, of interest to the 
policymaker. Nonetheless, I highly rec- 
ommend this book to anyone interested 
-in how research in this area ought.to be 
conducted. 
Jon P. HARKNESS 

~ McMaster University 

Hamilton ` 
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_ JOHN A. BRITTAIN. luheriianee and the 
_ Inequality of Material Wealth. The 
` - Brookings Institution Studies in Social 

* Economics. Pp. 102. Washington, DC: 


.The Brookings Institution, 1978. 


$7.95. 


JUSTER F. THOMAS, ed. The Distribution 
of Economic Well-Being. National 
Bureau of-Economic Research, Inc., 

" Studies in Income and Wealth, no. 41. 

` Pp. 679. Cambridge, MA: Ballinger 
Publishing, 1977: 


` It is appropriate that these works be 
reviewed jointly because inheritance 
forms a part of the distribution of eco- 
nomic well-being. Two essays in the 
NBER study also-deal with intergenera- 
tional transfers of wealth—Thomas 
Osman, “The Role of Inter-Generational 
Wealth Transfers in the Distribution of 
‘Wealth over the Life Cycle: A Prelimi- 
nary Analysis,” and James D. Smith, 


Stephen D.-Franklin, aduy. Ori 
“The Inter-Generational Transmission 
of Wealth: A Simulation Experiment.” 

Smith et. al..run four sumulations for tax 


effects and reforms: the current (1963). i 


estate tax and three reforms that range 
from weak to severe. The main finding 
for the current simulation is that inherit- 
ance causes a relative gain in inequality . 
for the young, but the amounts of wealth 
are small. For the inheritance tax reform 
simulations, the finding for each of the 
three simulations is approximately the 
same. More progressive death tax reform 
does little or nothing to increase equality 


‘in the distribution of wealth in the United 


States. For the Smith et. al. work, the 


_ socioeconomic policy issues are implicit 


in their findings. , 

In their separate research efforts, 
Brittain and Osman attempt to disprove 
the ‘life-cycle accumulation of wealth 
thesis that inequality in the distribution 
of wealth is mainly a function of the return 
on savings rather than inheritance and 
tends: to peak in a period before retire- ` 
ment, Using data forthe United Kingdom `”. 
and the United States, Brittain finds that ` 
inheritance and intervivos gifts account . 


for about half of the net worth of wealthy - 


men and almost all of the net worth of-. _ 


wealthy women. Although the policy 
prescription is weak, Brittain suggests 
more effective (severe) taxation would _ 
have almost no adverse effect on produc- _ 
tive efficiency. Osman also finds that 
intergenerational transfers of wealth are 
important in explaining wealth inequal- 
ity, “especially for the wealthy under- 
45 years old. Osman offers’ no Polley: 
recommendations. 

In addition to the two essays on Ge 
distribution of wealth, the NBER com- 
pendium contains a dozen other research 
efforts on the distribution of economic 
well-being. The subject matter of the 
other essays, which is novel and well 
balanced, can be grouped into six areas _ 
of special interest: conventional earnings ` 
behavior and patterns; income in-kin 
transfers; income differentials -among { 
whites, blacks, males and females; non-- 
pecuniary income differentials; family 
and socioeconomic influences on eaming 


~ 
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abilities; and the distributional eee. 


and incidence of air pollution. The- 


authors of these essays use an astounding 


array of data bases and sources. The © 


authors also employ both ingenuity and 
sophisticated measurement techniques 
- in reaching results and conclusions. The 
‘reason for the long length of the NBER 
compendium results from the fact that 
many of the authors provide data and 


present statistical techniques and results _ 


in appendices. In the view of this re- 
viewer, these appendices on ‘data and 
method enhance the ability of the reader 
to evaluate conclusions and poney 
recommendations. 

Some .of the research findings in the 
NBER sponsored study, may -surprise 


readers and. possibly disenchant mem-. 


bers of pressure groups advocating severe 
government policies to redistribute socio- 
economic ,well-being. Ruggles and 
Ruggles found that differences among 
' the sex groups narrowed considerably 
‘between 1957 and 1969, with nonwhite 
. female earnings showing the largest gain, 


‘followed by the nonwhite male group. ` 
` Using data for the 1960 to 1970 period, 


Smith and Welch reached a similar con- 
clusion. Oaxaco found that the decline in 
‘the -male-female earnings: differential 
dropped from seventy-three percent in 
1955 to thirty-three percent in 1971. 
Oaxaco attributed almost all of that 
change to marked changes in sex dis- 
- cfimination against black females. In 
terms of nonpecuniary income, Duncan 
_ found that white females enjoyed greater 

work stability (less seasonal work and 
fewer layoffs) than white males. Duncan 
also found that females and black males 
_ enjoyed safer and healthier workirig con- 
ditions than white males. The results of 


the work by Gianessi, Peskin, and Wolff 


showed that the greatest per capita air 

pollution damage was suffered by high 

income groups rather-than by the poor. 
In summary, both books make impor- 


tant contributions to empirical work on. 


pecuniary and nonpecuniary income dis- 
tribution and they merit study. 


ae Mary A. HOLMAN 
> George Washington University ° 
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DUNCAN BURN. Nuclear Poder and the 

_ Energy Crisis: Politics and the Atomic 
Industry. Pp. xix, 348. New York: New. 
York University Press, 1978. $26.50. 


‘A 1952 report on Resources for Free- 
dom forecasts that as a result of the pro- 
spective growth of energy consumption 
and diminishing returns from existing 
sources, “some new low cost sources 
should be make ready to pick up some of 


` the load by 1975 if we are to avoid serious 


risk of © increase in real -unit costs of 
energy.” Obviously, the future is now. 
Duncan Burn, the British industrial 
economist; explains why, during the past 
two decades, we were not ready for a 
future of high cost energy, and why we 
are beginning to suffer in the present. 
In Nuclear Power and the Energy Crisis, 
the author details the policy decisions 
made in Great Britain, Western Europe, 
and the United States’through 1976. In 
each case he scrutinizes whether satis- 
factory results, in the form of the devel- 
opment of a.“competitive reactor” (p. 3), 
were, achieved in the shortest possible 
tıme by the least costly route. 

Against the background of predicted 


. need and continued demand, the nuclear 


power option has develdped variously 
from country to country. The result may 
be reckoned in terms-of 150 nuclear 
power. stations operating today in the 
free world. In some: countries, nuclear 
power contributes more than 20 percent 
of all electrical energy. Worldwide, more 
than 300,000 megawatts are in operation, 
under construction, or in an advanced 
stage of planning.. 

But since the mid-1970s, the prospects 
for nuclear power have changed dramati- 
cally. For many countries, nuclear power 
no longer ‘represents as attractive a solu- 
tion as previously. There have been 
almost no firm orders for nuclear power 
plants since 1976, and there have been 
announced major réductions of nuclear 
programs in industrial as well as in de- 
veloping countries. Industrial stagnation 
is partly to blame. Part of the change is 
due to the impact of energy conserva- 
tion measures. Nuclear energy develop- 
ment, to some extent, has been retarded 
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by strong public opposition from groups 
concerned with ecological’ issues. More- 
over, the repercussions of the new non- 
proliferation policies are beginning to be 
felt. All of these explanations have been 
widely discussed and publicly analyzed; 
but not in this book. 

Itis the contribution of Duncan Burn’s 


work that he presents a well-documented 


alternative explanation for the increas- 


ingly widespread disenchantment with ' 


nuclear power. He lays the blame upon 
short-sighted - decisional mechanisms 
marked by insufficient public account- 
ability, and upon bungled policymaking 
processes. Burn’s preferred model for 
effective decisionmaking is clear. He 
applauds the decisional integrity and the 
technically superior results of reactor 
-choices which depend upon utility/manu- 
` facturer negotiations, where the major 
- technical. options were not selected by 
the politicians, and where there were 
usually several interested utilities and 
some competition among manufacturers. 

Burn’s whipping boy is the - British 
model of centralized decisionmaking 
under the Atomic Energy Authority 
(A.E.A.). According to the author, the 
A.E.A.’s« “long term forecasts and cost- 
benefit analyses made it look to politicians, 
the media and some economists a plan- 
ning oasis in the industrial desert.” But, 
in Burn’s judgment, “This was a mirage, 
and gradually seen as such” (p. 301). 
By the early 1970s, the errors ın fore- 
‘ casts, reactor building programs, and 
development methods were acknowl- 
edged. But the organizational and pro- 
cedural weaknesses of the A.E.A.— 
monopolized information, no publicity 


— 


for internal critics and no platform for ` 


external critics—were significant but 
unmentioned causes of policy midjudg- 
ment and technical failings. 

_ Eschewing explosive ideologically de- 
fined issues associated with nuclear 
power, Duncan Bum instead explores in 
carefully marshalled and meticulous 
comparative detail how nuclear power 
decisions have been made on both sides 


of the Atlantic. In clarifying the making- 


of policy in a field where much dépends 
on technical assessment, the writer offers 
the reader a prospect for the future, not of 
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a dietmonuclear <bang,” 
bureaucratic “whimper.” 
RICHARD PIERRE CLAUDE 
` University of Maryland 
College Park 


but rather a 


WILLIAM J. CHAMBLISS. On the Take: 
From_Petty Crooks to Presidents. Pp. 
xii, 269. Bloomington: The Indiang 
University Press, 1978. $10.95. 


STUART HENRY. The Hidden Economy: , 
The Context and Control of Borderline 
Crime. Pp. xi, 194. Totowa, NJ: Biblio, 
1978. $16.00. 


The books under consideration here 
complement each other neatly. The first 
recounts the consistent rapacity of organ- 
ızed crime in Seattle and traces its con- 
nections with the political power centers 
in that city. The second describes the 
cozy arrangements by which English 
working people accommodate each other 
with merchandise stolen from their em- 
ployers. Both are concerned with what is 
loosely called economic crime, but from 
opposite ends of that spectrum. Both tell 
familiar tales in a political context, the 
authors being much more interested in. 
changing the world than they are in ex- 
plaining it. Both have accumulated con- 
siderable masses of first hand material 
which they have squandered on obvious | 
conclusions. 

- Dr. Chambliss is a sociologist of con- 
siderable distinction, but he abandons 
social science for investigative journal- 
ism. Like the pirouettes of a circus ele- 
phant, Chambliss’ exposition is recog- 
nizable as an attempt for which the author 
is unsuited by nature or training. He has 
collected, at some personal risk and with 
skill and persistence, a great deal of in- 
formation about the organized criminal 
activity as a source of funds for Seattle 
politicians. He has a Marxian point to’ 
make: “The people in the crime network 
in Seattle and those who cooperated with 
it were simply acting within both the 
logic and the values of America’s political 
economy. They were operating to maxi- 
mize profits, to protect their investments 
from competition, to expand markets, 
and to provide services and goods de- 
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manded by ‘the people. ” (p. 188). No 
hidebound ideologue, he concedes that 
economic crime can be readily found in 
Eastern Europe, and he extrapolates 
from his Seattle findings to account for 
sins committed by presidents from 
Washington to Johnson. The remedies 
are beyond Chambliss’ 
apparently some kind of true socialism 
is the only hope—-he dismisses as spuri- 
ous the socialism of Eastern Europe as 
sharing many essential features with 
Western capitalism. . 

Although Dr. Chambliss’ prose is little 
short of execrable in grammar and usage, 
the more important fault to be found is 
the disdain for names and dates. The 
reader loses track of the large cast of 
characters and the chronology. One 
hopes that this effusion is a preliminary 
report to be followed by the more pains- 
taking sociology.of which the author is 
demonstrably capable. 

Dr. Henry’s account of fiddling for fun 
and friendship relies on a lot of inter- 
views with people who readily admit that 
they are stealing, but justify thieving as 
a “perk” due them from employers who 
do even better for themselves. Indeed, 
it seems that some firms have no special 
objection; complaints to the police are 
few and far-between and prosecutions 
are fewer. Participation in the networks 
of bartered booty is said to be regulated 


by a' sense of propriety; stealing too -- 


much simply isn’t done. 

Dr. Henry thinks that a communal 
control system will 'assuré that petty 
pilfering does not get out of hand and at 
the same time will prevent thieves from 
being so branded. The example of dis- 
ciplinary tribunals at the Cadbury 
Schweppes plants in England is cited as 
- a method of control which will serve in 
a Western setting as well as the comrades’ 
courts do in Eastern countries. The de- 
scription of this kind of tribunal is too 
exiguous to inspire a reader with con- 
fidence that the. innovations will be an 
improvement over the traditional ad- 


ministration of justice. Certainly the , 


comparison with comrades’ courts, so 
often no more than instruments of oppres- 
sion by one’s peers, puts a pall on the idea. 

As with most Anglo-American Marxist 
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criminology, both of these books leap 
fearlessly from observations to synthesis 


‘in slogans. Obvious conclusions are be- 


labored; those that are not so obvious 
are stated without the necessary connec- 


tions to the data. Neither Marx nor the 


authors themselves are well served by 
slipshod social science. Careful and well 
documented observations should lead 
up to more than hasty and predictable 


“postures i in the last chapter. 


JOHN P. CONRAD 
Thé Academy for 
Contemporary Problems 
Columbus 
Ohio 


ARON KATSENELINBOGEN. Studies in 
-Soviet Planning. Pp. xiii, 229. White 
Plains, NY: N. N. Sharpe, 1978. $22.50. 


The author, former Soviet citizen and 
graduate of the Moscow Institute of 
Economics, is presently engaged as re- 
search professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Here heé discusses current 
economic planning with the ramifications 
that stress the entire process involved. 
He discusses the differences between 
Soviet and western methods to illustrate 
how the latter lack vital information 
concerning Soviet economy, while Soviet 
observers are just as inadequately 
equipped with information concerning 
Western economic life. 

In his introductory chapter the author 
reminds the reader that there is only one 
economic science and nottwo: bourgeois 
and proletarian. Scientific law operates 
with total indifference to political or any 
other artificial division. The same prin- 
_ciple operates in other fields of human 
' knowledge. According to the author, it 
can be safely assumed that capitalistic 
and proletarian sciences are not far apart. 
There is no bourgeois as there ‘is no pro- 
letarian physics; nor can there be a double 
set in economic laws. Such terms as 
“profit,” “exploitation,” “unemploy- 
ment,” or “overproduction,” convey 
identical meaning. All of them suggest 
similar meaning to whichever side refers 
to them. Such is the basic principle of 
the author’s thesis. 

The author forcefully presents his 
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‘arguments without burdening his thesis, 
using footnotes and other supporting 


i material-sparingly. At times his explana- 


tions carry an air of erudition that re- 
quires‘ special elucidation. Thus, for 
‘instance, his reference to “phenomeno- 
logical” and “structural” methods: A 


more precise explanation of the author's’ 


meaning would be helpful. 


_« Despite a number of obscurities the ~ 


author demonstrates an extraordinary 
command of knowledge in his field. The 


k style, at times, betrays a command of 


the “mother tongue’ ’ from which it was 
translated. The work is not to be recom- 
mended to readers unless they are familiar 
with the, ‘field of Russian historiography. 
_ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
stanford University 
California | : 


IRVING B. Kravis, ALAN HESTON, and 


ROBERT SUMMERS. International 
Comparisons of Real Product and Pur- 
chasing Power. Pp. ix, 264. Baltimore, 

` MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1978. $20.00. - 


phase of work initiated by the United 
_ Nations International Comparison Proj- 
ect in 1968. The first phase of the work 
was published in 1975 by the same 
authors. The current volume continues 
and expands upon that original research, 
the objective of which was to develop a 


' comprehensive and reliable system: of 


estimates of real gross domestic product 
(GDP) and the purchasing power of cur- 
rencies based upon detailed price com- 
parisons among countries. Phase I of the 
‘International Comparison Project (ICP) 
. developed a methodology for a system of 
international comparisons and was ap- 
plied to ten countries. Phase IT extends 
that methodology to six other countries, 
revises the Phase I comparisons of the 
original ten countries for the year 1970, 
and then compares all sixteen countries 
for 1973. The countries had widely vary- 
ing income levels, economic systems, 
and locations. 
United States, United Kingdom, three 
EEC countries, three developing coun- 


` tnes, Japan and Hungary. Belgium, Iran, . 


the Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Nether- 


Phase I included the: 
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lands, er! the Philipines were added i in 
the present study. Comparisons were 
made for each of the fifteen countries 
and the United States, as well as multi- 
laterally for all countries simultaneously. 

It has been-commonly known that ex- 


‘change rates were an imperfect means 
- for converting the GDP’s of different . 


countries toa common currency. The fall 
extent of the inaccuracies involved, . 
however, come fully to light in the pres- 
ent study where such errors are shown ` 
to have’reached as much as 300 percent 


-compared to the numeraire currency the ` 


U.S. dollar. As expected, a priori cop- 
versions for less developed countries are 
subject to much greater error when using 
exchange rates because of greater differ- 
ences in the structure of production and 
in factor imput prices, for home goods 
vis-a-vis more developed countries. Thus, 
for instance, the GDP of India rose more 
than three times compared to U.S. GDP . 
when using the ICP data, whereas that 
of Germany, F.R. rose by only 22 percent. 
Changes of this magnitude in the rela- 
tive size of GDP’s are of obvious im- 


= i _ portance in many. policy areas. Such 
This ‘volume reports on the second 


comparisons are required in sharing the 
burden of financial support of interna- . 
tional organizations, are needed by aid 
donors, and for analytical studies which 
rely on accurate cross-section data to 


-compare real product figures for a large 
- number of countries. Changes in other 


sub parts of GDP’such as capital invest- 


ment were also determined to have been” 


substantial. For example, the four poorest 
countries were found to have had sub-" 
stantially overestimated investment in - 


- domestic currencies as compared to 


international prices, a finding of some . 


‘importance in development economics . 
' and policy planning in -these countries. 


The scope of ICP Phase II is far more 


` extensive than can be adequately covered 


in the limited space provided here. There 
is a tremendous amount of additonal 
detail set out in numerous tables for all 
sixteen countries. Additional hypotheses _ 
regarding consumption patterns, the role- 
of price structures, and relative income 
levels are examined, All of those engaged ' 


` in international related work will do well 


to consult the work for themselves. __ 
Phase III of the ICP is already under 
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way. Tt will further extend country cover- 
age and update the analysis to’ later 
periods. The authors deserve praise for 
their careful and meritorious effort which 
will benefit a broad number of users and 
provide a much broader data base than 
has been available in the past. 
- DONALD L. HUDDLE 
‘Rice University 
Houston 


JAY R. MANDLE. The Roots of Black 


Poverty: The Southern Plantation ` 


Economy After The Civil War: Pp. xvi, 


144. Durham, NC: Duke VIVETO 


Press, 1978. $8.75. á 
Slavery ended 1 in the American South 


more than a céntury ago, but the planta- ` 


tion system which succeeded slavery 
held most Afro-Americans in thralldom 
- until only about forty years ago. World 
- War II defense work, alternatives to cot- 
ton tenancy entrapment, broke the back 


of the plantation system—only to plunge. 


southern black emigres into new diff- 
culties in a northern industrial setting. 
Professor Mandle, a Marxist economist 
experienced in Third World studies, has 
added a convincing new dimension to 
to this rather familiar scenario. 

- Mandle’s Marxist perspective (follow- 


ing historian Eugene:Genovese) is that. 
the plantation was not merely an open- ` 


air factory in a capitalist economy, buta 
special, archaic “mode of production” 
- with its own class structure, technology, 
and world-view. Factories in a normal 
capitalist setting permit workers free 
contractual relationships with employ- 
‘ers. In “a plantation economy,” however, 
“the choice of -where and for whom to 
work is largely’ dictated to the workers 
under a system of force. and sanction 


designed to implement the planters’ will” - 


(p. 11). “Each plantation” thus “became 
at least as much an authoritarian political 
institution” as a business enterprise (p.'13). 
Mandle disputes the arguments of re- 
cent econometricians that share-cropping 
was a free market “choice” with benefits 
for both landlords and tenants (pp. 24-27). 
Pre-World War I European immigration 
into the industrial-North closed out alter- 
nate employment and bargaining power 
- inthe South. Antebellum ee paternal- 
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ism inka but intimıdation was preva- 
lent. Planter-provided medical | care for 


- blacks: was apparently an early casualty 


of emancipation. 

The economic archaism of plantations ` 
is evident in Mandle’s documentation of 
their poor man-hour labor productivity, 


their irrational crop productivity in rela- 


tion to prices, and their primitive tech- 
nology. In the last instance Mandle sug- 
gests that the tardy (1940s) development 


' of the mechanical cotton picker had a 


close causative relationship with the 
evacuation of the black work force during 
World War II: had blacks left earlier, 
the picker would have been developed 
earlier. 

The author cites two early Communist 
historians in asserting (pp. 114-115) that 
the Party’s espousal of black self-deter- 
mination during the 1930s and ’40s was 
popular among southern Negroes. Most 
historians think the Communist Party 
had very little success with these con- 
servative, religious-people. 
~ A more substantial problem with the 
book (as Mandle himself-acknowledges 
pp. vi-vii), is lack of consideration of 
white tenants who, early in this century, 
comprised about half of southern share- 
croppers. Yet the author’s worthy objec- 
tives in this study are executed with skill 
and none of the static narrowness which 
characterizes so many economists’ forays 


‘into history. Indeed, the historian of 


southern white poverty will benefit 
handsomely from this economist’s re- 
search, insights, and encompassing 
perspectives. 

i JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 

Miami University 

Oxford . 

Ohio: 


DAVID ROGERS. Can Business Manage- 


ment Save the Cities: The Case of New 
York. Pp. xii, 276. New York: The Free 
Press, 1978. $13.95. 


LEONARD I, RUCHELMAN. The World 
Trade Center: Politics and Policies of 
Skyscraper Development. Pp. ix, 176. 
Syracuse, NY: .Syracuse University 
Press, 1977. $15.00. 


~ New York City, like a dissolute or ailing 
artist, seems to attract well-meaning 


~~ 
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friends who feel they know just how to 
get the old guy back on his feet. Volun- 
tary ministrations are worth watching for 
several reasons: one, they might work 
and reveal how similar problems can be 
solved; two, they might make matters 
worse in which case all of us should be 


' on guard against such friends; and three; 
the “friends” help may be dangerously - 


self-serving. In David Rogers’ Can Busi- 
ness Management Save the Cities: The 
Case of New York and Leonard Ruchel- 
man’s The World Trade Center, we have 
two diligently researched accounts of 
private intervention on behalf of our 
largest city. Each of the books is con- 
cemed with the interpersonal as well as 
the technical aspects of a business: 
government partnership. Neither deals 
except in passing with the nature or ex- 


‘tent of New York’s supposed problems. 


Rogers, Professor of Sociology and 
Management at NYU, tells the story of 
the Economic Development Council, a 
consortium of 200 leading New York 
Corporations which emerged in 1965 
with the nominal objective of helping 
reduce the outflow of jobs from the city. 


. It was presumed that firms were leaving 


the city because taxes were rising and 
the quality of the labor force declining, 
both reflecting ineffective government 
performance which was wasting money 
while letting school and crime problems 
get ever worse. Hence, the members of 
EDC, by helping the city, would be 
helping themselves. Lending manage- 
ment expertise to the city would, they 
expected, improve the performance and 
lower the costs of government. Task 
forces of “on loan” executives went on 


consulting assignments to selected city. 


agencies; Davis reports at length on major 
efforts in the areas of education and 
criminal justice. 

To sample these experiences: cost sav- 
ings were achieved in school inventory 
management; efforts to restructure cen- 
tral educational control largely foundered 
on the rocks of “representational bureau- 
and a logjam in the criminal 
courts was broken, but the role of EDC 
may have been rather minor. 

Management practices in city agencies 
were found to be generally archaic. The 
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Board of Education’s purchasing depait- 
ment typically ordered a six-months’ 
supply of batteries at one time, for 
example, even though the batteries they 
bought had a shelf life of only six 
months. In 1971 a new teacher had to 
wait six months before the payroll de- 
partment got around to issuing.his or her 
first check, and even then 90 percent of 
the checks were erroneously made out. 
New procedures suggested by the volun- 
teer consultants helped measurably in 
these cases. In a high-school that was 
near paralysis because of crime and vio- 
lence, an on-loan bank security executive 
introduced ID cards for the students and 
segregated the hard-core disrupters in a 
special facility; order was restored. 
Administration within the Board of 
Education itself, and within the court 
system was found to be “insider domi- 
nated.” Management was in the hands of 
people who had risen through the ranks 
as teachers or judges, often lacking in 
management ability, concerned prima- 
rily with professional rather than ad- 
ministrative goals, and in the case of 
education, having actual political con- 
stituencies to thank for their positions. 
After a misguided effort to bring in pro- 
fessional managers for the Board of 
Education, EDC settled. for structural 
changes which improved information 
flows and encouraged delegation of 
authority. In the case of the courts, anew 
administrative judge—whose appoint- 
ment EDC initially opposed—imple- 
mented recommendations which had 
been made by many prior consultants as 
well as by EDC and drastically reduced 
the backlog of cases waiting to be heard; 
the nub of the problem ‘had been that 
judges were used to going home at 2:00 


p.m. instead of working until five. 


The Economic Development Council 
had problems getting on-loan executives 
from the member corporations. Only 47 
of the 200 firms contributed any, and 12 
companies provided almost two-thirds of 
the total. Many of those dispatched were, 
in fact, perceived by their employers as 
deadwood who would not be missed and 
who found it not,so easy to get their old 
jobs back when the consulting assign- 
ment was over. EDC was—and presum- 
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ably remains—a pet project of a handful 
of corporate presidents; the troops, 
despite winning an occasional battle, 
do not show much enthusiasm for the war. 
The World Trade Center, subject of 
Ruchelman’s book, covers what used to 
be 13 blocks on New York's West Side 
and is dominated by twin 110 story office 
towers providing nine million square 
feet of rentable space. Fifty thousand 
people work there, 80,000 others visit 
during a typical day, enough electricity 
for a city of 100,000 persons 1s used by 
the Center, and its cost approximates one 
billion dollars. Proposed as early as-1946 
and promoted in earnest from 1957 by 
David Rockefeller and other New York 
business leaders, it was developed by 
the Port Authority of New York and New 
Jersey, a public agency enjoying exemp- 
tion from local taxes, building codes, 
and similar local regulations, and having 
both the power of eminent domain and 
favored access to financial markets. 
The argument for the massive develop- 
ment was mainly that New York needed 
a large clustering of specialized space 
and facilities to nail down its place as 
a leader in world trade and international 
. business. In fact, when substantially 
occupied in 1977, there seemed no evi- 
dence that the Center would have a 
noticeable impact on New York’s position 
in world commerce. A large block of 
space was taken by the Customs Service 
only after political pressure was brought 
in Washington, and New York Governor 
, Nelson Rockefeller saw fit to have state 
office activities relocated to fill up 20 per- 
cent of the World Trade Center. At the 
time that the Center's nine million square 
feet came on the office market it was 
estimated that vacant office space in 
Manhattan amounted to something be- 
tween 10 and 30 million square feet, 
a major glut of space by any standard. 
Rents in the, Center were held below 
prevailing levels by virtue of the Port 
Authority’s-access to low cost capital and 
its exemption’ from property taxes— 
though agreements were made for in lieu 
payments to the City, two million dollars 
-a year on property which would pay an 
estimated 45 million to the City if pri- 
vately owned. The Center has operated 
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at a deficit through the present time, 
largely because early leases were made 
at market-depressed rents while con- 
struction costs escalated. 

. Construction of the Center wiped outa 
flourishing retail district which had been 
the largest concentration of record player 
and radio components shops on the East 


. Coast, with about 30,000 employees. 


People who now work in the massive 
towers cannot go out to lunch because 
the elevator trip is so crowded and time- 
consuming and the number of nearby 
lunch places is wholly inadequate. Pe- 
destrian congestion at adjacent subway 
stations is now so great that tenant firms 
are being urged to stagger work hours, 
despite the fact that this will disrupt their 
primarily communication-type interac- 
tions. The twin towers generate winds 
up to 60 miles per hour it is claimed, 
causing damage to surrounding property; 
the towers interfere with television sig- 
nals to such an extent that TV firms have 
been forced to abandon their antenna 
lease arrangements in the now over- 
shadowed Empire State Building. 


. Though the largest structure in New 


York, the Center is exempt from the 
city’s fire code. 

Why was the Center really built? 
Ruchelman, Director of Urban Studies at 
Old Dominion University, says it repre- 
sents “mobilization of bias,” or the fact 
that our political-economic system gives 
those who stand to benefit from a govern- 
mental action a disproportionate oppor- 
tunity to.affect the governmental decision. 
The import seems to be that the World 
Trade Center came about because David 
and Nelson Rockefeller wanted it built. 
Ruchelman recounts the long series of 
crises and meetings in the early decision- 
making stages quite well, and the clear 
implication is that without these ener- 
getic and influential brothers the project 
would not have gotten beyond the stage 
of speculation. 

Ruchelman does not dwel on this fact 
of life. Most of the book is a captivating 
account of how the architect surmounted 


_ unprecedented problems and how others 


were worked out by people charged with 
operating the Center once it opened. 
The fact that the exterior walls of the 
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great towers are load-bearing as well as 


aesthetic produced a vast improvement 
.” over the economics of typical high-rise 


office buildings—a higher proportion of 


‘rentable space. An innovative fire pro- 


tection system was developed. Building 


‘operators found-that unless trash com- 


~ pactors were located on every floor the 
- massive elevator system would have to 


~ 


co go full tilt at night getting solid waste:to 


the ground floor. As a document on the 
physical aspects of ultra high-rise build- 
ing construction and management, in- 
cluding consideration of major physical - 
externalities, Ruchelman’s book is ‘ques- 
tionably useful. For whatever reason, the 


-book gives short shrift to what real estate 
z ‘people call the 


“economics —rents, 
cash flows, financing, and the like. 
Neither Ruchelman nor Rogers present 


final, hard answers. EDC went off in 


- directions having little.to do with New- 


York’s job loss’'which has continued un- 
abated; however, some of the things 


-EDC has done or can do are clearly use- 


ful; and not only in New York. As an 
architectural and construction manage- 
ment challenge—like building a bridge 


_across the River Kwai—-the World Trade 


Center must get high marks, but that 


_ hardly proves the episode should be re- 
peated elsewhere. -Both authors seem to - 


have lowered their sights during the 


_ course of their investigations, but enough 


evidence of the: underlying issues re- 


mains to stimulate those who want to 


know what the name of the urban game 


realy is. 


WALLACE F. SMITH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


' WALTER'W. Rostow: The World Peon 


omy: History and Prospect. Pp. xliii, 
_ 833. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
` 1978, $34.50. 


- This voluminous work will bring 


Walter W. Rostow into the academic 


spotlight again. Since he attempts to 
explain the past two centuries and pre- 
dict the -future tum of events for the 
world economy, the current and next 
generation of economic historians will 


have someone to attack; however, only a 
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scholar.of Rostow’s rank would attempt - 


this necessary ‘and valuable, but im- 
possible task. 

Rostow utilizes his stages.of growth 
model to analyze innovation, demo- 
graphic, price, world trade, investment, 
and business cycle movements of various 
world economies since 1700 to show the 
cumulative problems now faced by the 
world ‘economy. This disaggregated; 
dynamic methodology is supported with 


data on the movements and interaction 


of these economic variables, which sup-’ 
ports the conclusions drawn about the 
history and future of world economics. 
The compilation of these data in tables, 
charts, and appendixes would make the 


‘volume a valuable contribution even 


without the excellent writing style and 
analysis offered by Rostow. + 

The analysis of the development of 
each country’s growth is explained by, 


‘the interaction of raw material produc- 


tion, population, and industrial growth, 


all of which influence investment- deci- . 


sions that determine the pattern of growth 
via market forces and public ‘policies. 

Brief summaries of growth stages of 
twenty nations is informative, but too 
brief to be very enlightening. Here again, 
however, is an excellent reference source 
for data as well as conclusions to the 
development process of each nation in 
the Rostovian stages of growth. 

The obvious problem with the text is 
the length and the scope, although the, 
book is integrated very well, the interest 
of the general reader may be taxed 
in several chapters. The conclusions 
reached by Rostow will be attacked by 
believers-.in free market systems; but he 
does indeed make a strong. case for posi- 
tive planning, not just intervention to. 
solve problems. Unlike the Club of 
Rome, Rostow downgrades the gloom: 
and gives possible alternatives for solu- 
tions without drastic changes in economic ` 
systems. 

Part Six of the booki is a look fate ftir 
problems and prospects. A-bnef evalua- 
tion of the limits of growth thesis, includ- 
ing population, food, and energy pros- 
pects, is an excellent, balanced view of . 
the scientific’ data available on these 


topics. The central conclusion drawn in 
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this work is a, need fdr intelligent, - 
indicative. planning and international co- 
operation if indeed the world’s problems- 
are to be solved without disruptive 
consequences. A valuable contribution 
for any social scientist. 

W. E. SPELLMAN 
.» Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 
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ALAN STONE. Economic Regulation and 
the Public Interest: The Federal Frade 
Commission in Theory and Practice. 
Pp. 314. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1977. $15. 


If the purpose of a given book is to be 
informative, analytical, and to clearly 
array the alternative courses of policy re- 
garding a particular problem, this enlight- 
. ening monograph by Alan Stone must be 
deemed an outstanding success. In ex- 
amining federal economic regulation in 
general, and regulation involving the 
Federal Trade Commission in particular, 
the book provides a skillful blend of 
historical facts, institutional patterns, 
and theoretical evaluation which pene- 
trates to the very heart of the dilemma 
` of government regulation in a market- 
oriented economy. Moreover, the subject 
_receives the interdisciplinary treatment 
that it deserves, including both its politi- 
cal and economic dimensions, in an ex- 
tremely well documented fashion. 

A detailed description-of the emergence 
-Of industrial regulation is -presented, 
_ beginning with the Sherman Act of 1890. 
- Yet, the many historical details, rather 
_ than being superfluous, are consistently 
tempered with their politico-economic 
- implications, which lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that American regulatory 
- policies have been more beneficial to the 
business community than to consumers. 
Moreover, a convincing analytical case, 
centering upon Federal Trade Commis- 
sion activities, is used to explain the 
general failure of economic régulation 
to provide effective consumer protection. 
This explanation provides the integrating 
theme of the book, namely, that regula- 
tory policy operates from a basis of two 
“conflicting” objectives: first, the goal of 


Wane 
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err an competition” among busi- 
nesses and, second, the goal of “providing 
stability” by restricting competition 


among businesses. Depending upon the 


circumstances, it may be in the interest 
of businesses to seek either one or the 
other goal. Meanwhile, the economic 
interests of the consuming public are 
regulated to -a position of secondary 
importance. 

After the relevant policy alternatives 
have been examined, the book concludes 
by recommending consideration of the 
public ownership of industry as a means 
of protecting consumer interests since 
this approach would remove the conflict 
between public goals and business 


. profits. Moreover, the author suggests 


that public ownership of industry and 
a democratic political structure respon- 
sive to consumers need not be mutually 
exclusive in a developed society. Even 
though the public ownership approach 
deserves to be recognized alongside 
the other policy alternatives, it is certain 
to be unpopular in a society which often 
appears more willing to take note of the 
successes rather than the failures of both 
atomistic: competition, which is largely 
unattainable in any event, and of imper- 
fectly competitive markets. Finally, 
whether one agrees with the author’s 
policy recommendation or not, the book 
remains a valuable source of information 
and analysis concerning the economic 
interaction between business, govern- - 
ment, and the consumer in a market- 
oriented society. 
BERNARD P. HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


STERLING WORTMAN AND RALPH W. 
CUMMINGS, JR. To'Feed This World: 
- The Challenge and The Strategy. Pp. 
xiv, 440. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1978. $25.00. 


SELWYN ENZER, RICHARD DROBNICK, 
AND STEVEN ALTER. Neither Feast Nor 
Famine..Pp. xviii, 185. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1978. $14.00. 


The deep concern about constant 
hunger and recurrent famine in the poor- 
gos ad \ 
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est countries of the Third World now pro- 
duces an enormous volume of research 
on problems and processes of agricultural 
development and population growth. 
To Feed This World selects facts, statis- 
tics, and points of emphasis from this 
enormous literature and presents them 
in simple fashion to the layman. What is 
valuable in this large compilation is its 
statistics, bibliography, and elementary 
factual descriptions. It is not (and is not 


meant to be) a piece of scholarly research. . 


It is neither theoretical, contentious, nor 
original. It 1s not directed at the expert. 
It tells you what has happened in agri- 
culture throughout the world in the 1960s ° 
- and 1970s by summarizing many publi- 
cations on dozens of topics relating to 
output growth in agriculture. It is a lay- 
man’s guide to current problems, achieve- 
‘ ments, and prospects in world agriculture. 


The authors of To Feed This World are. 


agricultural philanthropoids. Wortman is 
president of the International - Agri- 
“cultural Development Service and 
Cummings is a-program officer of that 
organization. The writing is journalistic 
rather than scholarly and, unhappily, full 
of platitudes and naive bits of misin- 
formation about history, anthropology, 
and economic development. But these 
are minor blemishes. It is a good com- 
pilation of facts and statistics, with bits 
of elementary agricultural economics 
included. For those who want a more 
` advanced discussion of the problems of 
Third World agricultural development 
and a sharper treatment of the problems 
special to each region of the underdevel- 
oped world, I recommend Guy Hunter, 
_ A. H. Bunting, and Anthony Bottrall, 
Policy and Practice in Rural Development. 
_ The less said about Neither Feast Nor 
Famine the better. One of its authors has 
a degree in civil engineering, another 
(a Ph.D: candidate) is an economist who 
was once in the Peace Corps, and the 
third is an assistant professor of “decision 
sciences” whatever that means. None of 
them seems to know anything about 
agriculture. The authors will be horrified 
to-learn that while reading their book I 
was continually reminded of Watergate 
and Vietnam; Watergate because the au- 
thors are members of something called 
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the Center for Futures Research at the 
University of Southern California, the 
university that gave us Haldemann, 
Magruder, and Segretti. I was reminded 
of Vietnam because the same dangerously 
irresponsible assumption underlying the 
analyses produced by MacNamara’s ar- 
rogant whiz kids (including Daniel 


Ellsberg until he saw the light) underlies’ 


this book: that knowing some econo- 
metrics and operations research is suf- 
ficient to make forecasts on important 
matters of substance about which the 
forecasters are wholly ignorant. The 
authors are ignorant about economic 
development and about agriculture, 
They try to disguise their ignorance 


-with the faddish PR words of social sci- 


íc 


ence model-building: . we created 
a unique man-machine analytic proce- 
dure ... multidisciplinary panels . . 
forward-looking analytic systems of this 
type. . . interactive cross-impact-analy- 
sis . . . simulation models . . . alterna- 
tive future senarios.” 

The book is a disgrace. One hundred 
and two pages of waffle are padded out 
with other people’s statistics and the 
author's own pretentious flow charts and 
methodological appendices. 

- GEORGE DALTON 

Northwestern University : 

Evanston 

Illinois 
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How did Karl Marx view: _ 
art: literature: history-religion-science- 
education-women-children-the family? 


- The Essential Marx is an unusual collection of the writings 
of Marx on a vast spectrum of non-economic subjects which 
reveals the fascinating range and ea of his intellectual 


activities. 
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The Non-Economic Writings 
= -by Saul K. Padover. 

® A Mentor Original Paperback -ME1709/$2.50 
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The Nuclear Test Ban Case 
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o. PREFACE 


Man’s quest for économic security is eternal, but the presence of risk 
in society is a substantial impediment towards attainment of that goal. 
What is risk? Scholars and risk theoreticians who have rigorously studied, 
its meaning cannot agree on a common definition. Some common definitions 


_ of risk include the following: 


1. Risk is the uncertainty of loss. 
2. Risk is the chance of loss. ' 
= 3. Risk is the possibility that a sentient entity can incur a loss. 
4. Risk is the probability of an outcome which is different from the one 
expected. 
5. Risk is the variation of actual from expected loss. 


It is beyond the scope of this volume to evaluate each of the above defni- 
tions of risk. Careful analysis, however; reveals that underlying each concept 
of risk is the idea of potential harm or danger to the individual, to his family, 
or to his property. That is, certain forces and elements are present in society 
which, under the proper set of circumstances, can result in serious harm 
or possibly death to the individual, or loss to or destruction of his property. 
Moreover, certain new forces are emerging which have potentially severe 
consequences to society. 

In this volume we shall focus attention on the changing impact of certain 
risks on society and the changing responsibility for the treatment of both 
new and existing risks. -> 

More specifically, this volume analyzes the effects on society of changes 
in the nature and treatment of certain risks. The central thrust of the volume 
centers around the impact on sociéty from shifts in the responsibility for 
the coverage of specified risks. Three major areas are emphasized: personal 
risks including premature death and old age, unemployment, poor health, 
occupational safety and health, and destitution or disability experienced 
by the victims of violent crimes; property and liability risks, including the 
automobile liability and no-fault automobile insurance, medical malprac- 
tice, products liability, natural disasters, and-risks experienced by trans- 
national corporations; and finally, increasing responsibility by government 
for certain risks.. This latter category includes the impact on society from 
expansion of the Social Security program, and consequences to society from 
increasing government responsibility i in the areas of riots, nuclear energy, 
crop support and crop insurance programs, federal flood and crime insur- 
ance, and the flu vaccination program. 

Each author is a nationally recognized scholar in the area of risk and 
insurance or else is eminently qualified to write on the subject because of 
intensive research in the area. Robert I. Mehr first analyzes'the effects on 
society from changes in the nature, treatment, and responsibility for the 
risks of premature death and old age..He points out that individual respon- 


. sibility for the financial consequences of these-risks is diminishing, and 


the role of government is dramatically increasing. In addition, he argues 
that the traditional methods for treating the risks of premature death and 
old age must be improved, and new insurance products are needed. In par- 
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ticular, new insurance products must be developed to meet the problem of 
inflation, including indexed death protection, death benefits in real terms 
adjusted for life cycle changes, and a aaa ce increasing life annuity 
for survivors. ` 

C. Arthur Williams, Jr. analyzes the fae on society from changes in. 
the treatment of the risk of unemployment. He examines the changing 
historical response of society to unemployment, including traditional mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, unemployment insurance benefits, and supple- 
mental benefits paid to the unemployed. 

Robert Z. Zelten examines the effects on society from changes in the 
responsibility for the payment of health care costs. Although private health 
insurance has made enormous progress in meeting the health care problem 
in the United States, he points out clearly that the present system of financ- 
ing private health insurance exacerbates the country’s health care cost prob- 
lems. He points out the socially perverse effects that result from the financ- 
ing of health care costs in the United States today. 

Monroe Berkowitz analyzes the effects on society from changes in re- 
sponsibility for work related accidents‘and. occupational diseases, and the ~ 
societal consequences of the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 
‘He also examines the effects that workers’ compensation laws have on 
society. 
- Emil M. Moar Jr. analyzes the effects‘on society from changes in the © 
‘treatment of destitution or disability experienced by the victims-of violent 
crimes. He points out that the rights of crime victims have been ignored 
by society, and new approaches for compensating victims of violent crimes’ 
are needed. Against this setting, he examines the societal consequences 
of the relatively new state crime compensation programs that now exist 
in nineteen states. i 

Robert J. Myers, former Chief Actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, examines the effects that the Social Security program have on 
-society. He'argues that the program should be maintained at about its pres- 
ent relative level, and should neither be expanded nor contracted. Although 
many social insurance scholars-may disagree with him concerning his posi- 
tion on the future financing of Social Security, he. points out clearly some 
dangers that may result from movement away from the payroll tax for financ- 
ing the program toward a system of general revenues financing. 

In addition, the recent emergence of çatastrophe lawsuits in the areas 
of medical malpractice and defective products has tremendous social impli- 
- cations. Charles P. Hall, Jr. traces the development of the medical mal- 
, practice problem, the substantial increase in litigation that precipitated 
the increase in professional liability premiums, the difficulties of the medi- 
cal profession in securing liability insurance, solutions to the medical mal- 
practice problem, and the effects on society and the medical profession 
from changing responsibility in the medical malpractice area. In parallel 
fashion, Barry B. Schweig analyzes the effects on society from the substan- 
tial increase in litigation because of defective products, the difficulties of 
businessmen in securing products liability insurance at reasonable cost, 
and the consequences to society from actual and proposed solutions to 
the problem. 
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The effects on society kom natural disasters are also treated. Howard 
Kunreuther examines the effects on society from shifts in the responsibility 
for the payment of losses attributable to natural disasters, including floods, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and tornadoes. He attempts to determine why - 
relatively few persons who experience destruction or loss of their property 
from natural disasters have purchased available insurance protection to 
cover these risks. He argues that, unless individuals are made graphically 
aware of the consequences of disasters, typically through past experience, 
they are unlikely to consider the purchase of insurance protection. Once 
their interest is stimulated, however, they use informal communication 
networks, such as friends and neighbors to guide them in their actions. The 
concluding portion of his paper examines the tradeoffs between using volun- 
tary means of promoting insurance or some form of required coverage. 

Transnational corporations operating overseas are also exposed to a wide 
spectrum of political and economic risks which have potentially severe 
international consequences. Harold Krogh analyzes the risks faced by trans- 
national corporations in their overseas operations, including credit and 
political risks, currency deevaluation, kidnapping of key executives, and 
the’ expropriation of plants. Several private and public insurance mech- 
anisms are available to meet these problems, and the effects of these ap- 
proaches on society are examined. 

Finally, more than half of the total insurance premiums from public and 
private insurance programs are now accounted for by federal government 
insurance programs, Mark R. Greene analyzes the effects on society from 
increasing government responsibility for certain risks. Six governmental 
insurance programs are evaluated according to a-systematic and rational 
list of criteria. He concludes that government handling of the flood and 
swine flu liability risks are justified, but government programs in riot rein- 
surance, crime insurance, and nuclear energy liability should be terminated. 
Federal crop insurance is of questionable necessity, since private insurers 
are better able to insure this risk. 


GEORGE E. REJDA 
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Changing Responsibility for Personal Risks and - 
Societal Consequences: Premature Death 
and Old Age 


By ROBERT I. MEHR 


e. 


ABSTRACT: This paper analyzes the changing responsibility 
for the risks of premature death and old age of a breadwinner. 
This responsibility is assumed by three groups: the individual, 
private industry, and the federal government. The trend ap- 
pears to be toward an increasingly important role for govern- 
ment in meeting these risks despite the decreasing public 

- support of and confidence in, the Social Security system. On . 
the other hand, the role of the individual in providing for his 
or her financial security is becoming less and less important 
in providing the needed resources to offset these risks. With. 
regard to new product development for meeting the risks of 
premature death and-old age, indexed death protection, death 
protection in terms of real dollars adjusted for life cycle 
changes, indexed income for retirement, and a geometrically 
increasing life annuity for survivors aré essential to deal with 
these risks under the cloud of inflation which seems to linger. 


Robert I. Mehr is Professor of Finance at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. He has served as a visiting professor at the Leon Recanati Graduate 
School of Business, Tel-Aviv University, University of Puerto Rico, University of 
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Graduate School of Business, Stanford University. He is an author of four major 
textbooks in the fields of insurance and risk management, an author of several 
research books, monographs, govérnment publications, and numerous articles in 
refereed scholarly journals. He is -currently serving a second three-year term the 
‘editor of The Journal of Risk and Insurance. 
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2. THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HO IS responsible forthe 
financial security of the sur- 

vivors of a dééeased breadwinner 
during his or her working life? Who 
is responsible’ for the financial se- 
curity of a-worker and his or her 
dependents when they reach retire- 
ment? Traditionally the family was 
responsible -for taking care of its 
own. This is often referred to as the 
“American way” by those who either 
by choice (prejudice) or blindness 


(ignorance) refuse to recognize 


- creasing proportion, 
. that the individual is responsible 


~ 


societal changes. 
way was changed by the introduc- 
tion of Social Security legislation 
and the introduction and growth of 
life insurance and pensions provided 
to‘employees by their employers. 


CHANGING RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PERSONAL RISKS 


Many people, even though a de- 
still believe 


for his or her own financial prob- 
lems. For example, the proportion 
of young people who believe that 
the individual should be responsible 
for his or her own financial well be- 
ing declined from 81 percent in 1970 
to 72 percent in 1972.’ Thus, even 
as late as the third year of the dec- 
ade of the 1970’s, 72 percent of the 


‘population still accepted the idea of 


the individual’s responsibility for 


_ his or her financial support. Intuition 
` suggests thatno drastic change from 


this position has occurred since 
1972. In fact, one might be led to 
believe that even greater support 
exists today for the doctrine of in- 
dividual responsibility than “was 


7l Amencan Council of Life Insurance, 
“Youth 1976, Attitudes of Young Americans 
Fourteen Through Twenty-five Towards 
Work, Life Insurance, Finances, Family, 
Mamiage, Life Styles, Religion” (New York, 
1976), p. 18. 


+ 


The American 


present just a few years ago. Witness | 


‘the spreading tax revolt and the con- 


cern over the Social Security system 
with its increasing cost burden. “An 
almost equal number of people (three 
out of every four Americans) are 
dissatisfied with what-they get in 
return for'their-federal tax dollars: 

And nearly three-fourths of those 


queried would strongly support leg- 


islation to put a limit on federal tax 
increases and an overall lid on gov- 
ernment spending.’ 

Other evidence of individual re- 
sponsibility. for financial security is > 
the increasing number of women 
who have entered the labor force. 
“The movement of women into the 
labor forée accelerated with World 
War II, andthe percentage of women 
16 years and older in the work force 


. had risen to 47.4 percent ofall women 


of working age in 1976 (from 20% 
of all women_of working age in the 
U.S. in 1900).’* As early as the late 
1960s, J. F. Oates wrote: “A new 
phase is being developed in the 
family cycle. ... The new life 
cycle of the family invites the par- 
ticipation of married women in the 
labor force. This is a relatively new 
historical phenomenon.” Although 
additional evidence is needed, there 
are several indications that the earn- 
ings of the wife are allocated to the - 
higher education of their children 
(or their grandchildren) and to plans 
for retirement.‘ 

Changes in social attitudes and 
values have encouraged women to 
develop their abilities and talents 
to the fullest in remunerative work.® 

2. Barron’s Magazine, 6 November 1978, 

sA ` - 
í 3. Robert I. Mehr, “Working Wife and the 
Life Insurance Product,” Pacific Insurance 
Conference, 1975, pp. 228-229. 

4, James F. Oates, Business and Social, 
Change: Life Insurance Looks To The Futuré 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968), pp. 72~81. 


5. Robert I. Mehr, “Working Wife and the 
Life Insurance Product,” p. 230. 
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Although financial security is ob- 
viously only one among many mo- 
tives, increased usé of income for 
retirement plans indicates that in- 
dividuals feel responsible for their 
own financial security. 

Even though public opinion indi- 
cates that individuals primarily feel 
a responsibility for their own finan- 
cial security, changes in the funding 
sources for the personal risks of pre- 
mature death and old age seem to 
have caused a decrease in this sense 
of individual responsibility. To dn 
increasing degree, these risks are 
now being shifted to business and 


industry through employee benefit. 


plans and to government through 
the Social Security program. Thus, 
the responsibility for the, risks .of 
premature death and old age cur- 
rently is divided or diluted among 
three parties: the individuals them- 
selves, businesses, and government. 


Individual responsibility for 
premature death and 
old age © 


Recognition of the importance 


of personal savings and life insurance. 
purchases gives evidence of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the risks 
of premature death and old age. 
A high proportion of young people, 
more than 9 out of 10, or 90 percent, 
believe in the importance of saving 
money. While this 90 percent figure 
has remained virtually unchanged 
since 1970, the proportion who be- 
lieve in the importance of saving 
regularly has declined 6 percent- 
age points.® 

. Life insurance purchases play an 
important role in dealing with the 
risks of premature death and old 
age. “A majority of young people 
continue to have positive attitudes 


6. American Council of Life Insurance, 
“Youth 1976,” p. 14. 


about life insurance. . . . Younger 
respondents and high school stu- 
dents have the most positive atti- 
tudes towards life insurance as a 
great thing.” One survey reports 
that “life insurance is considered 
to be a necessity by two in three 
Americans; fewer than one in five 
disagrees. These attitudes have 
remained basically the same since 
1968.” Aside from the recognition 
by the general public of “life insur- 
ance as a necessity,” the life insur- 
ance industry’s share, as one of the 
major intermediaries, in the ac- 
cumulation of personal savings ap- 
pears: not only to have stabilized, 
but to have improved lately.”? 

Another important consideration 
is people’s recognition of the broader 
role of life insurance compared with 
other businesses in helping to offset 
the risks of premature death and old 
age. “One in four Americans believes 
that the life insurance business 
should be more involved than other 
businesses in trying to solve Amer- 
ica’s social problems.”!® 

The Self-Employment Individual 
Tax Retirement-Act of 1962 (the 


-Keogh Act) and subsequent amend- 


ments allow employees of unin- 
corporated businesses and other 


. self-employed persons to be covered 


under special qualified retirement 
plans subject to a set of rules and 
regulations applicable solely to 
these plans. Individual Retirement 
Accounts (IRA), established by 
ERISA, become effective for tax 
years beginning after December 31, 


7. Ibid., p. 21. 

8. Amencan Council of Life Insurance, 
“Map 777 Monitoring Attitudes of the Public,” 

p. 27. 

a) John Miller, “Developments of Life 
Insurance and Pension Programs m the U $ 
During the Period 1964-1974,” Pacific 
Insurance Conference, p. 124. 

10. American Council of Life Insurance, 

“Map TT, p. 44. 


roe 
1974. These plans allow some per- 
sons who may be ineligible to par- 
ticipate in qualified pension ‘plans, 
- qualified deferred profit sharing plans 
‘or Keogh plans to prepare fof retire- 


ment through tax deductible con- ` 


tributions to a fund. that. would 
grow income-tax free. While these 
contributions to the fund are income 
~ tax deductible and: the fund grows 
income tax-free during the accumu- 
~ lation years, the income tax advan-- 
` tage offered is one of tax deferment 
` rather than tax exemption. When 
` these: funds. are distributed, the 
- recipient must report the full amount 
of the distribution as earned income 
. for tax purposes. 

. The Internal Reene Code iss 
provides for special‘ treatment. of 
nonqualified annuity plans for em- 

- ployées of Section 501 C(3) organiza- 
tions, which include nonprofit cor- 
` porations operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, pub- 
‘lic safety testing, library or educa- 


““tional purposes, or for the preven- ` 


.tion of cruelty to children or animals. 
-. Tax-sheltered annuities for 501 C(3) 
organizations ‘also are available for 
employees of public schools.operated 
' “directly by governmental units, even 
‘though such schools-are not 501 C(3) 
: organizations. . 

All these legislative’ enactments 
have ‘helped individuals - assume 
‘more responsibility for the risks of 
_ premature death and old age. How- 
ever,’ even in these cases of indi- 
vidual responsibility, the govern- 
. ment plays an important role in 
~ ‘financing the preparation for these 
trisks through the 1 use ai tax incentives. 


( 2 + 


Growth of private pensions 


‘Originally private pensions were 
granted informally on-a selected 
basis as a gratuity and were ‘used 
primarily _ to increase. employee 
morale. However, “inflation, tax- 


- 
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ation and wage controls E World 
| War I. provided a: strong ` 
to the expansion of formal: private ` 


stimulus 


pension plans. The ‘second signifi- 


cant impetus to private pensions : 


came from the trade unions’ -post 
war drive to establish pensions, “and 


` other supplementary benefits.in col- ` 


lective bargaining. u The motivation 


of private pensions as gratuities `. 


underwent a „major change. Private 


pensions became ‘an’ obligation of - 


employers.to employees. Employ- 


ees considered pensions:as part of 


their overall ‘compensation for serv- 


ices rendered. “The belief that em-. 
ployers or unions should. .be~ the. 


} 


major providers of retirement’ in~”, 


come has grown significantly since 
1969 and . 


level.” 

Accompanying the increase.in the 
popularity, and’ growth in private 
pension plans was.the growth of pen- 
sion funding which produced large 
and growing assets in-recent years.” 

“Private pension plans. administered 
by life insurance companies reached 
new highs in assets and ‘number of 


persons coyered. Their growth te- 


flects not only the’ generally im- 
proving health of the economy, but 
also the evér increasing public atti- 


tude that employers should bear the - 


major responsibility for_ providing 
a worker’s retirement income... 


plans funded with life insurance ` 


companies had assets: ; sof $88,400 
million .. . and coveréd 15.2 mil- 


lion individuals'at year-end 1976.” ABS 


Expanding role of government. 


For many years: the government 


has assumed: responsibility for pro- 
viding minimum financial security, 


ll. American Council of Life Insurince, 
Pension Facts 1977, pD. 8. 

12, Ibid., p. 61. wi 

13. Ibid., p. 7. 
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. [pensions from these, i 
sources 'are] now at me 43 percent `. 
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” to dependent: survivors of ‘Bread. 
` winners and to the aged. The govern- 
ment has not been passive in its atti- 
tude toward the risks of premature 
death and old age. “Government 
increased its role as. a provider of 
insurance protection and in the reg- 
ulation ofthe private sector.” !4 How- 
ever, some people are concerned 
about the efficiency of goverament 
involvement in individual financial 
planning and believe that private 
industry, through plans designed 
to meet the specific needs of em- 
ployees, can provide more financial: 
security at less cost—both social 
and individual. In a recent survey, 
the findings were that “a plurality 
‘of respondents (45%) believe that 


they receive gredter value for their- 


money: from private industry than 


. from government.--Forty percent 
think they get equal value from both. 
these sectors, while only 14 percent . 


think they get greater value from 
government.’ 

“In spite of adverse public criticism, 
the government has increased its 
. involvement in recent years in the 
function of providing financial se- 


` curity to.survivors in the event of- 
the, breadwinner’s death and in . 
loroviding financial security for old : 
age. The government participates . 
in dealing with these risks through 


the Social Security program, the 


~ La 


to making and enforcing laws de- 


signed to keep people dlive and em- 
ployed. Federal legislation has been 
passed to defer mandatory retirement 
to age 70, effective in 1979. Estate 
tax law revisions have helped small 


business estates and farmers in fnan- 


cial planning for death. The Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (ERISA) -has been en- 
acted to enhance the reliability of 
private pension plans. ‘Other tax 
sheltered plans have also: been en- 
acted to help persons. plan their 
retirement income. o 


SOME EVIDENCE OF CHANGING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Table 1 shows the dollar funds 


‘available for premature death and 
_old age relief from different sources 


such -as social insurance, private 
pensions ‘funded through life insur- 
ance companies; private .pensions 
funded through agencies other than 


- life insurers, group life’ insurance, 


ordinary life’ insurance, industrial 
life insurance and payments to epee 
holders and annuitants. Table 2 

expresses the specific components 


‘of these ;sources as a percentage of 
their aggregate amount. Social in- 


surance benefits have increased over 


‘the time period studied not only in 


absolute dollar amounts but also 


Railroad ‘Retirement Act, federal> -relative to other sources included 


.civilian employees retirement sys- ' 
`- tems, and both state and local em- 
ployees retirement systems. Aside ; 
from the direct participation of gov- . 


ernment in providing some level of 


- individual financial security, the 


indirect participation of government 
should not be ignored. Some fed-` 


eral agencies devote.their energies 


n 14. John Miller, “Development of Life 
- Insurance Programs,” p. 124. 
15. Americàn Council of Life Eosurance, 


a p. 57. 


ficiency”? 


‘in this study. These observations 
indicate that, despite the growing 


-belief and- concern by some seg- 


ments of the: ‘public about the “‘inef- 
“of. government involve- 
ment in dealing with these risks, 
the- government has continued to 
assume this: responsibility in even 
greater proportions. 

Table 2 also shows that the pro- 


~ -portion of private pension benefits 


funded through life insurance com- 


_ panies has decreased sharply until 


1965. . During the middle 1960s, 


J 
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‘RESOURCES IN TERMS OF CURRENT DOLLARS AVAILABLE TO SURVIVORS ANC RETIREES 
(1950-1976) (Post DEATH AND PÓST PETRE VENU 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 7 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 1950 1955 1960 


` Socail Insurance“ 924 4,372 9,896 1 

Private Pensions; f 

` Life insurance 1,010 1,835 2,810 

Private Penslons; ~ 
Other private 


plans 290 670 1,330 
Group Life 
Insurance 283 591 1,115 
Total 
Pensions 1,583 3,096 5,255 
Ordinary Life 
Insurance 1,090 1,380 1,904 
Industrial Life. ; 
Insurance 217 = 270 327 
Annuities*™* - 1,285 1,885 2,863 
Total 2,592 3,535 5,094 


1965 


6;114 


720 


2,800 
1,824 
5,344 


2,604 


404 
3,951 


- 6,959 


-1970 


27,940 


1,330 


-6,030 
3,027 
10,387 


3,546 


445 
5,659 
9,650 


+ 1973 
41,297 


4,925 


9,310 
3,806 
15,041 


4,289 


477 
6,223 
10,989 


1974 


51,498 


2,230 


10,740 


4,031 


17,001 


4,382 


"472 
6,861 


11,515 


1975 ` 


56,976 


2,520 


12,330 


„4,256 


19,106 


4,474 


463 
7,072 
12,009 


1978 


64,401 


“2,735 


13,000 
4,453 
20,188 


4,665 


475 
4,960 
13,100 





* includes retirement and survivor benefits (adjusted by author to exclude disability benefit) 
** Payments to policyholders and annuttants (adjusted by author to exclude disability payment, cash 


surrender values and dividend) 


Source: Sociaj Security Bulletin, December 1977 (p. 37). Life insurance Fact Book, 1977 (pp. 48 and 49) 
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this decline began to taper off. From 
1965 to the present, the proportion 
of private pension plans funded by 
life insurers became nearly con- 


} 


stant with only slight variations. 
The proportion of private pension 
benefits funded through other pri- 
vate plans (noninsured or trust fund 


3 ‘TABLE 2 


RESOURCES IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE AVAILABLE TO SUAVIVORS AND RETIREES THROUGH sooiat! 


SECURITY, EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS AND INDIVIDUAL LIFE INSURANCE. (1 950- 1976) ~ 
ost DEATH AND POST RETIREMENT) (TOTAL BENEFITS FROM ALL ` <. | 


N a 
to~ 


t 


ie 


r 


nF 


ee 








NAMED Sources 100 PERCENT} ae $, 
SOURCES OF FUNDS 1950 1955 1960 1985 1970 1973 1974 1975 air 
Social Insurance 18 40 ` 49 57 58 61 ` 65/168 
Private Pensions; Life Pee re? 
insurance 20 17> 14 aes 3 3 ‘3 3. 3 
Private Pensions; Other By. Eras 
Private Plans © 16 6 7 AGS 13 14 134° 14 13 
Group Life Insurance 6 -° 5 6 ‘6 “>, B 6 5 a5. 5 
Total Group Plans 32 28 27° 19` 22, 23 21 .22° at 
Ordinary Life insurance 21 13 9 9 7. 8 5 a's 5 
Industrial! Life Insurance 4 2 2 1 q 1 E E? 
Annuities 25 17° 14 14 12 9 Bex 8B: * 8B 
~ Total individual i e - 
Funds 50 32 25 24 2 16 ` 14, VAE.. 13 





SOURCE Computed from Table 1 


Vw 
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plans) being a residual ‘naturally 
increased until 1965. And, as ex- 


pected, given the experience with. 


private pensions funded through 


life insurance, the trusteed (non-* 
insured) plans leveled off and be-- 


came nearly constant after 1965. 
The declining rate,-up to the mid 
1960s, of life insurers as funding 
agencies for private pension plans, 
coupled with the increasing role 
of noninsurance funding agencies 
(banks, trust funds and so on), has 
caused the position of life insurers 
as pension funding agencies to de- 


teriorate. Until the early 1960s, life 


insurers were the leading funding 


agencies for private pension plans. - 


But since that time life insurers have 
taken a back seat to trusteed plans 


so that now private pension plans ` 


funded through banks and trust com- 


panies exceed those funded through - 


life -insurers.. The measure in this 
discussion “is:,not the number of 
plans, or plañ, assets but plan dis- 
bursements. “i iti 

Group life institence itil another 


“°° source of funds whick’ théasure in- 


dustry’s responsibility-.fors “financial 
risks facing individuals. The: ‘risk is 
that of the need for survivorship 
benefits usually for dependents. 
These benefits have been nearly 
stable in terms of the percentage 
of total benefits (death and retire- 
ment). Even though absolute dollar 
benefits provided by: group life in- 
surance and private pensions are 
increasing, benefits from- these 


“sources have declined in relative 


terms up to 1965, after-which time 
they became nearly stable. An im- 
portant point to note, however, is 
that as early as 1950, the. responsi- 


bility of industry was' greater than’ 


that of government. Starting in 1955, 
the pendulum began:,to swing to- 
wards government assumption of the 
major portion of this poeponsibuly 


The result has been that the govern- 


. ment sector has been responsible for 


benefit payments exceeding not only 
those of private industry but also, 
as will be seen, those provided by 
self-reliant individuals as well. 
Group, ordinary, and industrial 
life insurance benefits have increased 
steadily over the same time period. 
However, benefits from these sources 
in percentage terms have declined 
over time. 
- In summary, the responsibility of 
the government has increased over 
the time period under study, but 
the responsibility of the life insur- 
ance industry has been nearly stable 
in recent years. The result has been 
that the importance of private in- 
dustry’s role stabilized at about one 
third of the government’s role; and 
the importance of the responsibility 
of the individual has been stabilized 
at about one-fourth of the govern- 
ment’s role. Overall, the -govern- 
ment provides about 66 percent 
of the benefits under discussion, 
whereas. industry provides about 
21 percent, and individuals pro- 
vide about 13 percent, respectively. 
Unfortunately, ‘because of data 
limitations, financial resources ac- 
cumulated by individuals reflect 
only those from life insurance. They 
do not include important personal 
savings such as investments in bonds 
and stocks, savings accounts in banks 
and other savings*institutions, and 
increases in the equity in homes as 
mortgage loan payments are made. 
If it were possible to include the 
foregoing sources in the study, the 
results would be dramatically differ- 
ent as well as more realistic. Pat- 
ently these results would show an in- 
crease in the relative importance of 
individual responsibility in the role 
of preparation for financial security. 
A Survey of Current Business 
published in the June 1978 Federal] 
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Reserve Bulletin roii that per- 
sonal savings were 4.8 percent of 


- . personal -income in 1950, -rose to 


6.9 percent in 1973, and then de- 


clined-to 4.8 percent by 1976. Per- 


centages of total income from other 
sources showed a different pattern: 
rental income, which began at 3.1 
‘percent in-1950 declined to 2.0 by 
1973 and 1.7 in 1976; dividends 


“were 3.9 percent in 1950, dropped . 


to 2.6 percent in 1973 and were at 
_ the same level in 1976; personal 
_ interest income, on the other hand, 
rose from 3.9 percent in 1950 to 8.4 
percent in 1973 and 9.4 in 1976. 


SOME AREAS OF CONCERN 


‘Due to the increasirig takeover of 
_ the'responsibility of premature death 


~ andold age by the government, Sav- 


„` ings and potential capital formation 


on the part of the general public may 
_ be decreasing. “In. recent months, 
-editorial and scholarly articles have 


= appeared criticizing the Social Se- . 


curity system for reducing saving 
and capital formation, . . and 


and as a result the potential for eco- 


. nomic -growth in this country.:’!®. 
-Iw addition, ven though the re- 


sponsibility of the government for 
_ the risks of premature death and 
“= old age’ is increasing, public con- 
. fidénce in the support of the Social 
. - Security: program is diminishing. Ac- 
- cording to a survey, 
_ fact that perceived knowledgeability 
of-Social Security is low, Americans 


‘ have become more aware of the 
es ‘difficulties confronting Social Se- 
. Coupled with increased . 


| curity. 
awareness of the problems taping 


ie x í j r 


16. Selig D. Lesnoy“and John C. Hainbor 
“Social Security Savings and Capital Forma- 
tion,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. N no. 7 
(uly 1975), p. 3. 
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the-: 
claim (has ‘been) that the Social Se- ` 
-` curity system has -reduced savings 


“despite the ” 


‘Social Security, a slight*erosion of ` 
confidence in the future of the Sys- ,' 
tem has, occurred. l 

However,” it is important to. note 
‘that ’a majority of the public (57%) 
still expressed confidence in the 
future of ‘the system in 1976;)" 
Another- survey found that the public 
support of the program is decreasing 
lately. The author concluded: “Pub- ` 
lic support of the Social? Security 
program is essential for its smooth 
operation. However, recent evi- > 
dence indicates that support is di- 
minishing. Major findings are that 
(1) large numbers of persons , are’ 
highly skeptical about the program, 
(2) many respondents . preferred 
lower taxes coupled swith lower 
benefit levels, (3) large amounts of 


- public misunderstanding concerning 


basic concepts of the program exist, 
and (4) the Social Security Admin- 
istration has not been successful. 
in communicating to the public the 
nature and purpose of Social Se- 
curity: .7718 

A Louis Harris poll reported in 
early. 1979 that, based on a scientific 
survey, 42 percent of all current em- 


-ployees and more than 50 percent of 


employees under age 35 have “hardly 
‘any’ confidence that Social Security .. 
will pay them the benefits promised 
when they retire. In contrast,-68 per- 

cent of the pension plan participants 
expressed confidence that their pri-. 


_ vate pension plans will pay them the 


benefits to which they are entitled. 

Some observers also question ‘the 
increasing financial, ‘burden on the 
workers to maintain ‘the ` solvency 
of Social Security, system. - “SLE cur- 
rent’ fertility rates’ are maintained, 

f a f EJ 

17. American Council of Life EA 
“Current Social Issues: The Public’ g View,” 

p. 6. 

Pag. Gary W. Eldred, “Does ké Public 
Support the Social Security Program,” The _ 
Journal of Risk and Insurance, we 44, no. 2 
(June 1977), pp. 179-91. "o a 
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zero population growth (ZPG)Y will _ 
be attained around 2050. The ratio 
of aged to active workers. will in- 
crease sharply, and the real financial 
burden of supporting the. increased 
proportion of aged persons under 
the OASDHI program will fall heavily 
on the active workers. Under ZPG 
conditions, general revenue financ- 
` ing of the OASDHI program is de- 
sirable since the payroll tax burden 
will fall heavily and unfairly on the 
working poor; the payroll tax along 
with the personal income tax will 
be regressive over a wide -income 


range; and the welfare element in: 


the OASDHI program will increase 
substantially.”!8 The Louis Harris 
poll reported that 41 percent of cur- 


rent and retired employees have littlé 


confidence that future working gen- 
erations will be willing to pay higher 
social security taxes. Finally, because 
of the increasing lack of confidence 
in .Social Security, some groups 
which are allowed to elect coverage 
have opted out of the.system.” 

In order to increase public confi- 
dence in the Social Security pro- 
..gram, the government has pushed 
«the minimum mandatory retirement 


gage (not minimum social security re- | 


tirément age) to 70, effective in 1979. 
One editorial writer commented, 
“Retirement age may have’ to be 
pushed back to 68 or even’ 70 
simply to keep the Social Security 
system solvent. For unless birth 
rates rise dramatically, the ratio of 
workers to retired persons will drop 
from 3 to 1 to 2 to 1 in the not-too- 


19. George E. Rejda-and Richard J. Shep- 


ler, “The Impact of Zero Population Growth- 


on the OASDHI Program,” The Journal of 
Risk and Insurance, vol. 40, no. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1973), pp. 313-25. 


--20. W. Gary Eldred, “Factors to be Exam- 
ined ın Terminating a Social Security Cov- - 


erage Agreement,” The -Journal of Risk 


and Insurance, vol. 42, no.. 3 (September : 


1975), PP. 433-45. ~“ sat S 
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distant future, putting a heavy finan- 
cial burden ọn people who pay social 
security taxes. There are good rea- 
sons-for mandatory retirement. One 
is the need to maintain an efficient, 
alert work force. Another is to make 
room for young leadership. But it’s 
beginning to look as though retiring 


- workers at 65 or even younger is a 


luxury our children and grandchil- 


‘dren may not be able to afford.” ? 


NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
FOR MEETING THE RISKS OF 
PREMATURE DEATH AND OLD AGE 


A major.concern inherent in prod- 
uct development in recent years is 
the eroding effect of inflation on the 
value of fixed dollar retirement in- 
comes and on the fixed dollar amounts” 
of death protection. In general, the 
resulthas been that “inflation allows 
the life insurance marketing organ- 


_izations to upgrade the amount of 


thé insurance protection as inflation 
has led to substantial increases in 
the average family income.” Z Even 
though an increase of life insurance 


- sales is anticipated, the fear of infla- 


tion has caused the general public 
to change its pattern of insurance 
purchases.- The ratio of term insur- 
ance purchases to’ permanent in- 
surance purchases has been in- 
creasing.” 

Some people selena that “ ‘a level 
premium, increasing term benefit” 


-might be popular, because of the 


persistent inflation in the near -fu- 

ture. However, they emphasize that 
“even with this type of product . 

there is the problem of paying in 


21. The Cleveland Press, 10 November 
1975, p. A6. > 

22. John: Miller, “Development of Life 
p. 124. 


23. Alfred E. Hofflander, “Inflation and 


—~the Sales of Life Insurance ın the United 


States— Mixed Results,” Pacific Insurance 
Conference, 1975, p. 201: | 
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dollars for benefits which inevitably _ 
will be returnable in more inflated” 
dollars; this will hurt much more 
than we are accustomed to, with 
such projected high rates of infla- 
tion.”?t Furthermore, they argue 
that due to the chronic problem of 
inflation in the foreseeable ‘future, 
“group life insurance is certain to 
be increasingly important, and it will 
increase under higher rates of infla- 
` tion.”*® However, group insurance 


does not solve the problem of the _ 


reduction of death protection or 
retirement income caused by infla- 


tion. It simply provides insurance | 


protection dt lower rates than are 
charged’ for individual insurance. 


Because of its lower costs and poten-- 


tial flexibility, insurance issued on 
a group basis can be more efficiently 
adapted to new products designed 
to cope with the eroding effects 
of inflation. l 

The fundamental solution to this 
problem is to adjust the payment of 
death protection or retirement in- 
come to changes in the purchasing 
‘power of the dollar. Thus, a device 
similar to indexed bonds, which are 
available in some foreign countries, 
seems to be needed to solve the 
problem of the effects of inflation 


on long-range financial planning. In’ 


addition to indexed payment of death 
protection or of retirement income, 
some people argue that “the geo- 
metrically increasing annuity can 
_be used to-provide protection to sur- 
vivors of a deceased breadwinner. 

, In order to produce a geometric 
increase of payments after the initial 
payment, each subsequent payment 
in the level annuity must be ad- 
justed to provide the. approximate 
amount of increase. The series of 
payments form a geometric series, 


24. Institute of Life Insurance, “Trend 
Report Special Issue,” September 1974, /p. 10. 
25. Ibid., p. 10. 
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. ar, where a is the 
first payment and r is the common 


ratio. Instead of each payment equal- 


ing all other payments, as in the level 
annuity, each payment of a geometri- 
cally increasing annuity is equal to 
r times the previous payment.”* This 
type of product may also be appro- 
priate to smooth the eroding effect 
of inflation on retirement incomes. 
After many years of experiencing 
inflation, the time has come to ex- 
press life insurance protection in 
terms of increasing income pay- 
ments to dependent survivors rather 
than_in terms of fixed face amounts 
as is currently the practice. Insurers 


. should write life insurance policies 


under which they will pay the sur- 
vivors $X monthly, increasing at 
a predetermined rate. Life insur- 
ance written ititterms of a given face 
amount should be restricted to those 
exposures where a given capital sum 
is needed at death to fulfill some pre- 


determined obligation, such as a - 


debt secured by a mortgage or an 


amount needed to fund a business _ 
interest buy-and-sell agreement as 


in partnerships and close corpora- 
tions. In the latter case, the face 
amount of the insurance should be 
variable in order to reflect changes 
in the values of a business interest. 

“A new product should be devel- 
oped and offered by life insurers 
to meet the problem of inflation. 
This product would operate as fol- 
lows: During the benefit period, if 
the experienced inflation rate equals 


~or exceeds the assumed inflation 


rate, each payment ‘after the first 
is increased -by the assumed infla- 
tion rate.’”?? Even though this prod- 


uct does not guarantee protection 


26. Terry Lane Rose, Life Insurance Prod- 
uct Development. Protective Beneficiaries 
Against Real Income Loss (Ph.D. diss., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1977), p. 82. 

27. Ibid., p. 81--84. 
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against an inflation rate highėr than 
-that assumed, it does limit the erod- 
ing effects of inflation on survivors 
and retirees. 

In summary, new products to deal 
with the financial risks of old age and 
premature death include indexed 
-death protection, death protection 


e” 


in terms of real dollars adjusted for 
life- cycle change, indexed retire- 
ment income, and a geometrically 
increasing life annuity. One or more 
of these products might be appro- 
priate to meet the needs of the gen- 
eral public living under the cloud 
of inflation. . 
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ABSTRACT: Unemployment is enforced idleness among 
/ persons who are willing and able to work.. Unemployment . 
was not a serious problem until the Industrial Revolution 
produced a more complicated, interdependent; impersonal `: 
society. Unemployment may be classified according to its . l 
cause as aggregate, selective or structural, and personál. Un- 
3 employment rates vary greatly according to business condi- . 
tions; they also vary greatly among different classes of the 
population. Most unemployment currently lasts less than 
fifteen weeks. Until the Great Depression society did little 
to help the unemployed: Friends and relatives were the major ~ 
outside sources of support, other. sources being private chari- 
ties, public relief, and employer or trade union plans. The | 
Great Depression produced the highest unemployment rates. 
ever experienced and a climate favoring federal intervention. 
The Social Security Act of 1935. encouraged the formation |. 
of state unemployment insurance programs, now only one of 
” several government and private efforts to control unemploy- 
ment or alleviate its economic consequences. The current 
principal control measures are: (1) monetary and fiscal policy 
designed to reduce unemployment, (2) automatic stabilizers, 
_ (3) manpower development and training, (4) labor-market 
‘ information, and (5) public employment. The principal al- 
: .leviative measures are unemployment insurance, public aš- . 
sistance, and private employee benefit plans, unemployment 
: - insurance being clearly the most important. 
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TN EMPLOYMEN T is cote 


idleness among persons. who ` 


are willing and able to work. It was 
not a'serious problem until the de- 
velopment of modern industrialism. 
Before the Industrial Revolution 
most people lived in rural areas, 
their wants were simple, and they 
satisfied most of these wants directly 
`- through their own efforts. They were 


their own farmers, butchers, bakers,’ 


.and candlestick makers. Generally 
they produced little more than they 


needed for themselves. Some manu- ' 
facturers and traders hired workers ` 


for a wage, but most people who 
produced goods for others worked 
for employers in small towns or more 
frequently in their own homes. 


These operations tended to pro-.. 


vide fairly stable employment; em- 
ployėrs tended to develop close 
relationships with their employees 
and to be deeply concerned about 
their continued employment. 

The’ Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced a more complicated, inter- 
dependent, impersonal society: that 


‘made more persons dependent upon < 


the continuation of a money wage, 
and made that continuation more 
uncertain. This paper traces the 
response of our society to unemploy- 
ment since the early 1800s when the 
Industrial Revolution began to 
change people’s lives significantly. 
Most ‘attention will:be paid to the 
actions taken during and after the 


Great Depression of the thirties.. 
when the United States- changed ‘ 
dramatically its view of the nature. 
of unemployment and how it should | 


be handled. 

When a worker loses his or her 
job, income stops but expenses 
continue. Savings may permit,the 
worker’s family to survive, but these 
‘savings may have been accumulated 
for some other objective such as a 
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“child S siden. A | period 
of ‘unemployment may also cause the 


-worker’s. skills to become rusty or 


outdated, thus increasing the diff- 
culty of securing reemployment. 
Fortunately most persons will not 


- in their lifetime experience a period 


of extended unemployment but 
almost all persoris face the possi- 
bility of some unemployment. This 
threat causes fear and worry which 
in turn may cause them to make 
decisions that are not the best for 
them, their employers, or society. 
Society is affected adversely not 
only by the threat of unemployment 
but by the actual event. When a per- 


_son becomes unemployed, society 


loses the value of the goods and serv- 
ices that the worker’s efforts would 
have produced. Because workers are 
also consumers, it loses in addition 
some or:all of the unemployed per- 
son’s consumption expenditures. 
This loss is particularly troubling 
if it occurs during a recession and 
thus further reduces the total de- 
mand for goods and services. Unem- 
ployment may become a vicious 
cycle creating more unemploymént 
which in turn creates more unem- 
ployment. 

Up to this point the discussion 
has proceeded on the assumption 
that all unemployment is,total. Such 
is not the case. Many persons work 
fewer hours a week than they wish. 
Others are employed unwillingly at 
jobs for which they are overqualified 
through training, education or ex- ° 
perience. This article deals mainly 
with visible total unemployment. 


TYPES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has several causes. 
Understanding them is important 
to understanding unemployment 
and what to do about it. Three types 
of unemployment classified accord- 


t 
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ing to cause have been identified: 


... aggregate unemployment, selective 
“unemployment, and personal t un- 
-employment.! 


Aggregate unemployment 


Aggregate unemployment results 
from an insufficient demand for la- 


bor occasioned by an economic re- - 


cession. As consumers, businesses, 
or governments reduce their spend- 
ing, many workers ina wide variety 


of industries may be ldid off or have ' 


their work week shortened. For the 


nation as a whole, this is the most 
important type of unemployment. 


Selective unemployment 


Unemployment may be selective 
in its impact specifically affecting 
certain areas, industries, or occupa- 
tions. For example, most members 
of an industry or a particular em- 
ployer may move their principal 
operations from one area or locality 
to another, causing workers in the 
former location to relocate or lose 
their jobs. A mining community may 
find its mineral supply exhausted or 
uneconomical to mine. Changes in 
the demand for certain products 


. and services such as manually op- 


erated calculators may cause an 
entire industry to adapt to the new 
environment or to disappear. Workers 
in certain occupations, such as the 


operation ofa linotype machine, may 


find their skills outdated. Seasonal 
unemployment, such as that asso- 
ciated with the construction trades, 
is a somewhat different type of struc- 
tural unemployment because ‘of its 
predictability. Much of the unem- 


ployment among disadvantaged - 


1. J. G. Turnbull, C. A. Williams, Jr., and 
E. F. Cheit, Economic and Social Security, 
4th ed. (New York. Ronald Press, 1973), pp. 
187-91. 
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groups such as the unskilled, the 
uneducated, older workers, teen- 
agers, and minorities has also been 
classified as structural unemploy- 
ment.? Other examples include 
unemployment caused by a strike, 
a business failure, or an interruption 
of business caused by a fire or some 
similar peril. 


Personal unemployment 


Personal unemployment is caused. 
by the time lost in securing a first 
job or a replacement position that 
is not related to either aggregate 
unemployment or structural unem- 
ployment. Because this unemploy- 
ment arises out of the time neces- 
sary to match job-seekers with avail- 
able jobs, it is often called frictional 
unemployment. Ideally there would 
be no frictional unemployment, but 
imperfections in the labor market 
make some of this unemployment 
inevitable. 

THE NUMBER AND COMPOSITION 
OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


How many persons are unem- 
ployed? Who are they? The answers 
to these two questions depend of 
course upon the time period involved. 
Unemployment rates dating back to 
1890 are presented in Table 1. Un- 
employment rates tell the number of 


- unemployed as a percent of the civilian 


labor force. A person is considered 
unemployed if he or she is not work- 
ing but is available for work and has 
made recent efforts to find ajob. Also 
included as unemployed are persons 
who are not working or seeking em- 
ployment but who are waiting to be 
recalled to a job from which they- < 
have been laid off, or are -waiting 


nh 


2. George E. Rejda, Social Insurance and 
Economic Security (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976), pp. 325--26. 
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TABLE 1 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES: 1890 TO 1977 


YEAR RATE _ YEAR RATE 
1890 4.0% 1940 14.6 
1895 13.7 1945 1.9 
1900 5.0 1950 5.3 
1905 4.3 1955 4.4 
1910 5.9 1960 5.5 
1915 8.5 1965 4.5 
1920 . 5.2 1970 4.9 
1925 3.2 1975 8.7” 
1930 8.7 1977 7.0 
1935* 20.1 

‘The peak rate was 24.9 in 1933. a 


SOURCE: Historical Statistics of the Unitad-States. 
Colontal Times to 1970 {Washington, DC: US. 
Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census, 
1975}, p 135 Socal Secunty Bulletins . 


to report to a new job within thirty 
days. The civilian, labor force in- 
cludes all persons aged sixteen and 


over (fourteen and over prior to 1947) 


who are working, who are unem- 
ployed, or who are temporarily ab- 
sent for such réasons as an illness 
or a strike. 
Some weaknesses or limitations 
in these data should be noted. First, 
until 1940 data were gathered only 
in census years and using different 
definitions than those presented 
above. On the other hand, the orig- 
inal data have been adjusted to place 
the rates for 1890—1940 on as com- 
parable a basis as possible to the 
present rates. Second, current rates 
are based on a sample of about 47,000 
households conducted once each 
month. The results, therefore, are 
subject to sampling errors. Third, 
the annual rates are the average of 
the twelve monthly rates. Conse- 
quently they do not tell how many 
persons were unemployed in a year. 
To the extent that some of the unem- 
ployed in February, say, were not 
among the unemployed in January, 
the number of persons unemployed 
sometime during the year is larger 
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than the annual rate indicates. Fourth, 
the rates reveal only total unem- 
ployment—not partial or disguised 
unemployment. They also ignore 
unemployment among those un- 
employed who have become dis- 
couraged and dropped out of the 
labor force. 

In spite of these limitations, how- 
ever, Table 1 tells an important 
story. `. Unemployment- is always 
present, there is no strong upward 
or downward trend, and economic 
recessions have, at least on two 
occasions, pushed unemployment 
rates for several years over 10 per- 
cent. 

Who are the unemployed is as 
important as their number. Table 2 
classifies for a recent year the pro- 
portion of the unemployed who had 
lost their last job, who had volun- 
tarily left their last job, who had 
reentered the labor force, or who 
were looking for their first job. Only 
about 41 percent were unemployed 
because they had lost their last job. 
Because unemployment insurance 
programs, to be explained later, pay 
benefits only to workers with recent 
past earnings or employment ex- 
perience, Table 2 explains why a 
large proportion of the unemployed 
do not receive unemployment in- 


_surance benefits. 


, Table 3 shows that unemployment 


TABLE 2 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS By REASON FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT JUNE, 1978 


t 


PEACENT 

CLASS ; OF TOTAL 

Lost their last job 40.6% 
‘Voluntarily left their last job 147 
Reentered labor force 30.8 
Looking for first job 14.4 

i 100 0% 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, Ci, No. 8 (August 
1978}, 87 


16 3 
‘rates vary among different classes 
of the population. Teenagers, non- 
. whites, women heading a family, 
especially if no husband were pres- 
ent, part-time ` workers, and -blue 


> collar workers have much higher | 


‘unemployment ‘rates than the “na- 
tional average. 

-The duration of the unemploy- 
' ment is also an important. consid- 
`- eration in eyaluating the serious- 
ness of the problem. Table 4’shows 
_that in 1977-over 70-percent of -the 
unemployed were without a job for 
less than fifteen weeks, but for al- 
most .15 percent the duration was 
more than twenty-six weeks. 


r 


` 


, -sdorery S RESPONSE PRIOR TO 1935 ' 


_. Until the Great Depression indi- 
viduals were generally forced `to 
bear’ the economic consequences 
of unemployment themselves. In- 
deed the. prevailing public attitude 
was that, except during serious de- 
pressions, it was the worker’s fault 
if he or she became unemployed. If 
the worker's resources were not suf- 
ficient for. support-during the period 
‘of unemployment, he or she could 
in most cases turn only to friends 
' orfelatives for support. Other sources. 


TABLE 3 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AMONG SELEGWED 
* - CLASSES OF- THE POPULATION 1977 


Class RATE 
. Total ~- 7.0%- 
Teenagers 17.7 
Non-white 13.1 
Non-white teenagers 38.3 
Married men, spouse present 3.6 
Marned women, spouse present 65 
Women who head familles 9.3 
Full-time workers 6.5 
Part-time workers i 9.8 
Blue collar workers 8.1 - 


SOURCE: Moniy Labor Review, Cl, No. 8 (August 
1978), 88. * 
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' TABLE 4°. a 


UNEMPLOYMENT DURATION 1977 © c> 
i ey ae ae 














- . PERCENT. 
- DURATIONS - OF TOTAL 
. Under.5 weeks _ 41.7% 
5-14 weeks - 30.5 ; 
15-26 weeks 13.1 a 
Over 26 weeks -14.8 
-s ; = 100.0% . 





* Average duration was 143 weeks 
Source Monthly Labor ew Cl, No. 0:8 (puit 
1978), 67 


that aided some of the anemployed: 


were. private charities, local public 


‘relief, and private employee-benefit 


plans. Public unemployment insur- 
ance did not- become effective at 
either the state or federal level until. 
1934. The subject, however, was 
discussed in the Unitéd Stites as 
early as 1907, and an unemployment 
insurance bill was introduced in 
the Massachusetts legislature | in 


‘1916.° 


European interest and action 
came. much earlier. Great Britain, 
acting on trade union experience 
dating back at least seventy years, 
passed its original limited act’ in 


1911. The coverage and benefit . 


provisions were substantially lib- 
eralized in 1920 and further amended 
substantially in 1934. By. 1930 at 
least 13 other nations had compul- 
sory unemployment insurance plans.‘ 


During the depression of 1920—21, ` 
' unemployment insurance bills were 


introduced in several states. includ- 
ing New York and Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin bill, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Huber and developed by Profes- 
sor John R. Commons, a renowned 


University.of Wisconsin labor econ- - - 


3. William Haber and Merrill G. Murray, : 


Unemployment Insurance tn the American 

_ Economy (Homewood, IL: Richard D. Irwin, 

1966), pp. 65-75. ° 
4. Ibid., Chapt. 4: 
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omist, attracted the most attention. 
None of the bills passed but the 
Huber bill and others were reintro- 
duced or introduced throughout 
the twenties. In 1932, to become 
effective in 1934, the Wisconsin 
legislature passed the Huber bill, 
now sponsored in a revised form 
by Senator Graves. Only four states 
other than Wisconsin passed laws 
prior to the Social Security Act of 
1935. Of these four laws only that 
of New York became effective.’ 

At the federal level, in 1916 a U.S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations 
recommended the investigation and 
preparation of unemployment insur- 
ance plans. Not until shortly before 
the Great Depression, however, did 
the federal government pay much 
attention to unemployment insur- 
ance. In 1934 Senator Wagner and 
Congressman Lewis introduced a 
bill imposing a federal tax against 
which employers could receive a 
100 percent credit for contributions 
to a state plan meeting prescribed 
benefit standards. Although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt originally supported 
this bill, he later decided to appoint 
a Committee on Economic Security 
which would study unemployment 
insurance in the context of the gen- 
eral problem of economic security. 
In response to the report of this 
committee Congress passed the 
Social Security Act of 1935 which 
dealt with unemployment as well 
as other economic insecurities. 


SOCIETY S RESPONSE 
1935-—PRESENT 


The Social Security Act of 1935 


marked the beginning of a new era. 


5. For a detailed discussion of this history 
see Harry Malsoff, “The Emergence of 
Unemployment Compensation,” Polstical 
Science Quarterly 54 nos. 2, 3, 4 (June, Sep- 
tember, December, 1939): 237-58, 391-420, 
and 577-99, respectively. 


The unemployment insurance pro- 
gram it introduced is now only one 


`-of several government and private 


programs designed to control unem- 
ployment or alleviate its economic 
consequences. The principal control 
measures are: monetary and fiscal 
policy designed to reduce unem- 
ployment; automatic stabilizers; 
manpower development and train- 
ing; labor-market information; and 
public employment. The principal 
alleviative measures are unemploy- 
ment insurance, public assistance, 
and private employee benefit plans. 


Monetary and fiscal policy 


The 1936 publication of John 
Maynard Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money 
provided a theoretical basis for those 
who advocated more federal inter- 
vention in stimulating employment. 
The Employment Act of 1946 com- 
mitted the federal government to 
take whatever steps were necessary 
to achieve “full” employment. Be- 
cause it is impossible to eliminate 
all unemployment, the goal was an 
unemployment rate of about 4 per- 
cent. Many economists believe that 
because of changes in the composi- 
tion of the labor force and the in- 
creasing uncertainties of life, full 
employment today would be consis- 
tent with a somewhat higher unem- 
ployment rate. Nonetheless, in 1978 
Congress passed the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill which sets twin goals 
of 4 percent unemployment and 3 
percent inflation by 1983 (0 percent 
inflation by 1988). Steps taken to 
reduce inflation, however, are not 
supposed to impede achievement 
of the unemployment goal. 

The two major tools used to ex- 
pand the aggregate demand for labor 
and thus reduce aggregate unem- 
ployment are monetary policy and 
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fiscal policy. Monetary policy is 
determined by the Federal Reserve 
Board. If the Board wishes to stim- 
ulate demand, it can expand the 
money supply through an easy money 
policy. The Board can reduce the 
reserves that banks must maintain in 
Federal Reserve Banks or in cash in 
their own vaults to support a given 
volume of loans; it can reduce the 
rate banks must pay to borrow money 
from the Federal Reserve banks, 
and it can buy government bonds in 
the open market thus raising their 
prices and lowering interest rates. 
Fiscal policy is determined by 
Congress acting often on fecom- 
mendations from the President. To 
stimulate the economy Congress can 
reduce taxes, thus encouraging more 
private consumption and investment, 
and increase government spending 


even though this may create a deficit 


in the federal budget. Some econ- 
omists favor monetary policy; others 
favor fiscal: policy. Both policies 
have worked at times, but both have 
their limitations. For example, most 
economists believe that expansion- 
ary policies are almost certain to 
raise prices, and that to achieve full 
employment today, the inflation rate 
has to be higher than it was in the © 
past.® 


we 


‘Automatic stabilizers 


Since 1935 a number of automatic 
stabilizers have been built into the 


economy that tend to increase the’ 


spendable incomes of families and 
' businesses during a recession. Like 
monetary and fiscal policy, automatic 
stabilizers reduce primarily aggre-_ 
_ - gate unemployment. Examples .are 
' the federal income tax and unem- 
ployment insurance. ` 


6 In other words the so-called Phillips 
curve relating unemployment rates and an- 
nual price increases has shifted over hme 
See Rejda, Social Insurance, pp. 349-50. 


As important as these stabilizers 
have been, they do not replace all 
of the purchasing power lost: Unem- . 
ployment insurance benefits, more- 
over, may eventually be exhausted. 
Furthermore, in the same way. that 
automatic stabilizers tend to check 
rising unemployment rates, they 
also retard the rate of recovery. . 


Manpower development and 
training 


Unlike the. first two loss control 
measures, manpower development 
and training programs aré designed 
to reduce structural unemployment. 
Their objective is to increase the 
employability of individuals through 
basic and vocational education and 
on-the-job training. Illustrative are 
some of the programs established 
under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973. 

Evaluations of these programs 
have been mixed. Although admitting 
there have been some notable ex- 
ceptions, critics .complain that the 
reduction in unemployment relative 
to the cost has been low. They also 
claim that many persons do not com- 
plete their program or ere trained 
for the wrong jobs—jobs that are 
not available or jobs for which they 
have no skills or interest. Finally, > 
they -point to gaps and’ overlaps in” 
the programs and the need for more . 
coordination. 


Labor market information 


To better match workers with- 
jobs, the Employment Service has 
expanded its services greatly since 
it was created in 1933 by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. The Employment Serv- 
ice’ performs three major functions: 
matching workers and jobs through 
local offices, registering for work 
recipients’ of unemployment insur- 
ance, and providing counseling and 
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testing services and conducting 
labor market surveys.’ Despite its 


accomplishments the Employment . 


Service has not: yet achieved its 
potential. The labor market is still 


far from perfect, even allowing for 


practical limitations. 

Private placement firms also pro- 
vide valuable labor-market informa- 
tion and help workers find jobs for 
a fee. Colleges and universities 
have placement offices for their stu- 
dents and sometimes their alumni. 


Public employment , 


Although not nearly as important 
as during the Great Depression; 
public employment remains one of 
the ways to reduce unemployment. 
For example, the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 
1973 provides temporary public 
service employment for certain 
unemployed persons. Public works 
projects such as dam construction 


also employ some workers. Finally, 


public jobs have been used in con- 
nection with public assistance pro- 
grams. For example, under the Work 
Incentive Program, established in 
1967 and strengthened in 1971, pub- 
lic service employers are encour- 
aged through a subsidy to provide 
jobs for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. Some 
states require public assistance 
recipients who are able to work but 
cannot find any job to work for the 
community. — 

Although some persons believe 
that public-service jobs can both 
reduce unemployment greatly, es- 
pecially among the disadvantaged, 
and meet some important community 
‘needs, others see severe, limitations. 
The cost is high if wages are ade- 
quate, the wages may be too attrac- 


7. Turnbull, Wiliams, and Cheit, Economic 
and Social Security, p. 199. 
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tive R to some wages ei in. 
the private sector, advance planning 
is necessary if the work is to be eff- 
cient, public needs often cannot 
remain unsatisfied until people need 
public-service work, and the oppor- 
tunities provided are often dead-end 
jobs for the recipients. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


‘The discussion turns now from 
loss control measures to the princi- 
pal alleviative measure—public 
unemployment insurance. The Social 
Security Act of 1935 levied a 3 
percent payroll tax (limited start- 
ing in 1939 to the first $3,000 of an 
employee’s wages) on employers in 
all states which provided monies to 
pay the administrative expenses in- 
curred by states operating unem- 
ployment insurance programs. Em- 
ployers in states with unemploy- 
ment insurance programs were 
permitted to deduct from the fed- 
eral tax the state unemployment 


tax up to 90 percent of the federal 


tax. Given this incentive, it is not 
surprising that shortly all states had 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. Although the details ‘have 
changed, the same principle holds 
today. Currently the federal gov- 
ernment levies a 3.4 percent tax on 
employers on the first $6,000 of an 
employee’s wages. The offset for 
state taxes is still limited to 2.7 per- 


-cent. The 3.4 percent rate will be re- 


duced to 3.2 percent in years when the 
federal trust fund has repaid loans 
it received from the U.S. Treasury 
to finance part of its share of the 
extended benefits described later. 


Federal standards 


The federal government sets few 
standards for the state programs. The 
states of course have an incentive to 
include all employers subject to the 


w 
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federal ‘tax. At first this tax applied 
only to ‘employers of eight or more 
workers. Since the ‘Employment 
Security. Amendments of 1970, ex- 
cept for a few types of employment, 
there has been no size limitation. 
The fedéral. law originally excluded 


_ agricultural workers, family workers, 


domestic workers, services provided 
for nonprofit organizations, govern- 


ment employees, and the self-em- 


ployed. Today, most of these ex- 
clided employments’ are covered, 
_ though they may be subject to spe- 
_cial size requirements. 

- Each state must deposit the unem- 
| ployment insurance taxes they col- 
lect in a separate account in a‘fed- - 
eral- unemployment trust. fund. It 


must not deny benefits to any worker ` 


refusing :to accept a job if the posi- 
tion is available because of a labor 
dispute, if.the working conditions 
are substantially substandard, or if 
he or she would have to join a com- 
pany union or not join a non-com- 
pany union. 

If á state bases an employer's tax 


i --on the firm’s individual experience, 
. any reduction below the standard 


rate does not reduce the offset against 


-the federal tax. Although the federal 


agency in charge of this program has 


developed model coverage and. 
‘benefit standards, these standards 


are:simply advisory. The states dre 


. freé to set their own coverage, bene-- 


fit, and financing provisions. 


” 


‘State unemployment insurance laws- 


All states plus the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico have unem- 
ployment insurance laws. The major 


` provisions are summarized in the 
-following paragraphs. 


- All states cover at least the em- 


ployees covered under the federal, 


law. To be eligible for benefits the 
unemployed person must first dem- 
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onstrate a past attachment to'the . 
labor force. In most states this is 


accomplished through qualifying’ 


wages or employment during the 
worker's base period. The ‘base 
period is usually the first four of the 
last five completed quarters prior to 
filing a claim. For example, if the 
person files a claim on April 1; the 
base period is the preceding calen- 


dar year. Usually the law requires - 


base period compensation equal. to 
some multiple such as 142 of the high 
quarter wage. The objective is-to 
require, wages in more’ than one 
quarter during the base period. Most 
other states require at least ‘a flat 
dollar amount of wages or a specified 
number of weeks:of employment. ` 

The claimant must also be willing - 
and able to work, though a few pay 
a worker who is -temporarily dis- 
abled. All states require registra- 
tion with the Employment Service; 
most states require in addition that 
the claimant. be actively sereng 
work. >` ~ 

Voluntary separation, mionaid 


- refusal of suitable work, or invoice: 


ment in a labor dispute may cause 
the claimant to lose some or all of 
the benefits or to postpone the start- 

ing date. The most severe penalty 
is to cancel all the wage credits 
during the-base period. - 

All but a few states have a waiting. 
period of one week before. benefits 
begin. When the worker files a claim, - 
a benefit year starts which is the 52- 


`“ week period starting that date. The 


worker need satisfy only.one waiting 
period during a benefit year and can | 
receive benefits during that year 
only for the maximum duration to be 
discussed later. Usually the weekly 
benefit is some percentage, such-as 
toe, of the high quatter wages sub- 
ject to x maximum amount. The 
‘ke produces a benefit equal to half - 
the average wage: Gag the high 
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quarter. Some. states ‘use a i 
fraction to allow for weeks of unem- 
ployment during the high quarter. 
Some use a lower fraction for lower 
wages. Other approaches base the 
benefit on the annual wage or the- 
average-weekly wage. In most states. 
the maximum amount is adjusted 
‘automatically each year as the state- 
wide average weekly wage increases. 
In about one-fifth of the states the 

‘weekly benefit amount is increased 
if the worker has dependents. Some 
states pay benefits for the duration. 
of unemployment up tò a stated max- 
. imum, usually 26 weeks. Most, how- 
ever, limit the maximum dollar pay- 
ments to a fraction such as one-third 
of the base period wages. In these 
. variable duration states the maximum 
payment period is also usually -26 
weeks. In periods of high unemploy- 
ment, however, the maximum dura- 
tion may be extended under a fed- 
eral-state program established by 
the Employment, Security. Amend- 
. ments of 1970. This program extends 
the benefit duration to the lesser of 
‘either one-half the total amount of 
regular benefits or thirteen times 
. the weekly benefit. The maximum 
, duration under both the regular and 
extended: programs is thirty-nine. 
weeks.® Four states have separate. 
extended benefit programs that will 
- pay additional benefits under con-. 
ditions or terms not covered by the 
-federal-state program. 


The state programs are financed- 


through: payroll taxes paid-by em- 
ployers (and in three states by em-- 
ployees), federal grants that pay 
administrative ' costs, and, federal 


8. Under a 1975-77 emergency extended 


benefit program, the tnggering-conditions . 


for the permanent extended benefit program 
were somewhat relaxed_and the maamum 
duration for regular and extended benefits 
combined was.increased to sixty-five weeks: 

The federal government financed this emer- 
i gency. extension completely. `- T 
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n i pay one-Kalf the cost of 


' the extended benefit program. In 
addition, states may and have bor- 
rowed monies from the federal. trust 
fund. The standard payroll tax rate 
is 2.7 percent, sometimes higher, 
in order to take full advantage of 


the offset provision in the federal 


law. The -wage base is the federal 


-wage -base of $6,000, sometimes 
‘higher, for the same reason.. Few 


employers, however, actually pay 
2.7 percent. All states- have experi- 
erice rating plans which in effect 
causes employers whose firms ex- 
perience high unemployment rates 
to pay -more than employers who 
‘experience low unemployment 
rates.? The schedule. of rates varies 


~ depending upon.the state balance in 


the, federal trust fund. Rates are 
lower when the state balance is high 
and higher when the state balance is 
low. Under the most favorable sched- 
ules, in thirteen states the minimum 
rate is 0 percent; in eight states the 


‘maximum rate is only 2.7 percent.. 


Uñder the least favorable schedules, 


in seventeen states the minimum 


rate is 1 percent or less; in 31 states 
the. maximum rate is 4 percent or 
more. - 

Table 5 shows how the insured 
rate of unemployment has varied 
during -selected years since 1940, 


‘the average weekly benefit paid ` 


during those years, and the funds 


available for benefits at the end of 


the period. Note _especially that 


unemployment rates among insured 
_ people are ‘substantially less than 


the total unemployment rates pre- 
sented ‘in Table 1, and that the funds 
available for benefits in recent years 
are much less despite a substantial 
increase. in benefits paid. In 1940 
the funds available were about 3.5 


+ 
+ 


"s 


9. an Rico and the Virgin Islands 
do not use experience rating. 
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TABLE 5 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: SELECTED DATA 
- 1940- 1971 : 

INSURED UN- ` AVERAGE , FUNDS AVAILABLE, ~ 

EMPLOYMENT WEEKLY END OF PERIOD 
YEAR RATE BENEFIT IN $ BILLION 
1940 ~ 56% $10.56 $ 1.8 
1945 2 1- 18.77 . 6.9 
1950 46 20.76 7.0 
1955 3.5 ~ 2504 8.3 
1960 4.8 32.87 6.6 
1965 3.0 37.19 8.4 
1970 3.4 50.34 11.9 
1975 6.0 70.23 4.5 
1977 . 3.9 78.77 4.4 


Source: Social Secunty Bulletins. 


times the benefits paid; in 1977 avail- 
able funds were about half the bene- 
_ fits paid. Many states are in debt'to 
the federal-trust fund. 

‘Some critics of unemployment 


‘insurance would liberalize the sys- . 
tem by covering all types of jobs, . 


increasing the proportion of lost 
wages that the system -is designed 
to replace, raising the maximum 
weekly benefits so that a much smaller 
-number of workers would be affected 
by this maximum, reducing disqual- 
_ ification penalties, setting uniform 
maximum durations for all workers, 
and increasing the wage base which 

- would transfer more of the responsi- 
~“ bility to employers paying higher 
wages.” They would liberalize the 
eligibility requirements by using a 
shorter, more recent base period 
and by reducing the amount of work 


experience required. Many would. 


. also eliminate or.modify experience 
_ rating on the grounds that it encour- 
ages employers to fight claims and 
is logically deficient because it as- 


10. For a careful analysis of those pro- 
posals see William Papier, “Standards for 
Improving Maximum Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefits,” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, vol. 27, no. 3 (April 1974): 
"376-90. 
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_ sumes -individual employers “have ' 
complete control over their claims 


experience. > - 

An opposing view has been most 
ably articulated by Professor Martin 
Feldstein of Harvard University." 


He maintains that unemployment’ 


insurance was designed to handle 
mass ‘unemployment of primary 
breadwinners at a timè when work- 
ers paid much less taxes-on their 
incomes. In today’s climate, he‘main- 
tains, the system is overly generous 
for most’ workers, provides inade- 


quate aid for those with the longest. 
unemployment of the least income,, 


and creates disincentives ‘for both 
employers and employees that raise 


unemployment rates. For a wide ` 


variety of unemployed men, he 
argues, the system replaces more 
‘than 60 percent of the income lost 
after taxes;, unemployed women 
typically recover olose to 80- per- 
cent. In the more generous states, 


. these two percentages are over 80 


percent for men and over 100 per 


cent for women. Employers are pro- - 


tected against the instability they 


create through limits on experience - 


rating and the use of cumulative 
experience. To achieve equity and 


. ¥educe disincentives, he would tax - 


unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. To stabilize employment he 
would'make experience rating more 
responsive to individual employer 


experience. To reduce costs and in-_ 


crease incentives, he would replace 
unemployment insurance with an 
unemployment loan-insurance system. 

In A New Job Security System 
for Michigan, Saul J. Blaustein of 


the W.-E. Upjohn Institute for Em-. 


ployment Research has suggested 


ll. Martin S. Feldstein, “Unemployment 
Insurance. Time for Reform,” -Harvard Busi- 
ness - Review, vol. 53, no. 2 (March-Apml 
1975), 51-61. 
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that unemployment insurance be 


restructured into three tiers .of thir-- 


teen weeks each to provide benefits 
for short-, medium-, and long-term 
employment.” Eligibility require- 
ments would become stiffer for each 
tier. More emphasis would be placed 
on helping the worker become reem- 
ployed. Anew unemployment public 
assistance program would also‘be 
created for those who exhaust, or do 
not qualify for Gnemployment in- 
surance. 

In 1976 Congress established a 
National Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission which is cur- 
rently reviewing the existing system 
in depth. = 


Public assistance 


Public assistance is not nearly 
as important a source of income for 
the unemployed as unemployment 
insurance. The major sources are 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, food stamps, and general 


assistance. AFDC, a state program- 


supported by federal grants, helps 
unemployed mothers with depend- 
ent children who are poor because 
the father has died, become mentally 
or physically disabled, or is con- 
tinually absent from the home be- 
cause he has divorced his wife or 
deserted his family. The federal 
government will also contribute. to 
but does not require payments to 
families in which the father is unem- 


ployed. Only about half the states 


make such payments. The federal 
food stamp program provides poor 
families with coupons that can be 


12. The Upjohn Institute bas recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive study of unemploy- 
ment insurance. See especially Strengthen- 
ing Unemployment Insurance. ‘Program 
Improvements (Kalamazoo, MI: The W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1975). 
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exchanged at retail stores for gro- 
ceries. General assistance programs, 
supported by state and local govern- 
ments, are the public assistance 
programs of last résort. In many of 
these states, the able unemployed 
are not eligible; in many of the others, 
only emergency or short duration 
aid is available. 


Private employee-benefit plans 


In addition to attempting to stabi- 
lize employment over time through 
product diversification, production 
planning, . marketing efforts, and 
other devices, employers may pro- 
vide some income replacement or 
work guarantees. The newest ap-, 
proach is privately administered 
and financed Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefit plans which pay 
unemployed workers the difference 
between some objective, such as 
80 percent of gross wages, less 
the state unemployment insurance 
benefit. Less than three million 
employees are covered under these 
plans which were initiated by unions 
and are concentrated in a few indus- 
tries such as automobiles, - glass, 
rubber, and steel. ~ 


EFFECT ON SOCIETY 


The changing response of society 
to the threat of unemployment has 
affected society itself. Society is 
more secure because workers have 
better protection against unemploy- 
ment.'* The loss control tools that 
have been introduced and improved 
reduce the likelihood of unemploy- 
ment and its duration; new allevia- 
tive tools reduce the economic con- 
sequences. Workers can worry less 


13. For a thoughtful comparison see J. G. 
Turnbull, The Changing Faces of Economic 
Insecurity (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1866), pp. 66-93. 
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about being unemployed or suffering 


serious economic consequences if 


they become unemployed. The cush- 
ioning of the blow suffered by those 


who become unemployed is clearly 
helpful to them.and beneficial to 


society as.a whole..On the- other - 
-. hand, efforts to handle the threat 
of unemployment have. been less’ 
‘successful than those aimed.at pre- 
‘mature death, old age, or poor health. 


l The problem iš more complex and 
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. less amenable to certain approaches. 
such as-private insurance. The pro- 


tection is far from complete in its -~ 
coverage; many workers receive in- 
adequate protection; and the pro- 
tection, is uneven among workers 
and sectors of the economy. In some 
cases the protection actually creates 
or prolongs unemployment. Future 
efforts-must be devoted to.correcting 
these deficiencies and exploring 
new approaches. 
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, sia na of baad Third-Party Payménts 
for Health Care Services 


By ROBERT A. ZELTEN 


ABSTRACT: The growth of third-party programs to pay the 
costs of health care has occurred in an unplanned manner. 
As a result, the country pyesently. is faced’ with a number 
of uncoordinated payment programs that sometimes work 
against each other. While the expansion of health insurance 
programs has provided the financing necessary to keep our 

- health care system up-to-date, and while such programs doubt- 
lessly have reduced the financial barriers to seeking health 
care for ‘some population ségments, health insurance also 
has produced some problems. Generally, the contribution 
of health’ insurance to these problems. is subtle and cannot 
be quantified. Yet, policymakers increasingly are recognizing 
that there are factors at work in our health care system that, 
if continued tinabated, will exacerbate the country’s health 
care cost problem. Many of these factors owe their existence 
to-the socially- unacceptable incentives provided by most 
health insurance programs. This article focuses on ‘some of 
the adverse consequences of health insurance programs and 

. indicates that the future of private health insurance depends 
upon how these problems are PATERE: 
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Robert Zelten is Aesociale aat of I nsurance and Health Care Systeme at 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania: He ncetved his Ph.D. from the 
iii of Pennsylvania. , 
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EALTH insurance and lia- 
bility- insurance stand out as 

two forms of insurance that have had 
remarkable social ramifications. 
Many commentators on the “liability 
problem” and the “health care prob- 


lem” place much of the blame on the 


existence of third-party protection 
against the risks of legal liability and 
medical expenses. Yet, these two 
risks are very different. Legal lia- 
bility is a risk that can be altered 
by law or contract. The risk of poor 
health cannot be dealt with so di- 
rectly. Moreover, most liability pro- 
tection is purchased on an individual 
" basis, whereas the majority of those 
covered by health insurance are 
covered on a group basis, and such 
protection is recognized as a basic 
component of the employee com- 
pensation package. While these 
-characteristics of the health risk and 
health insurance make unemotional 
discussions of this product diffi- 
cult, this article will attempt to high- 
light the: major social consequérices 
of health insurance. 


- EVOLUTION OF PAYMENT FOR 
PERSONAL HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


- Pre 1930's 


Prior to the development of any 
major third-party payment programs, 
services and the payment for those 
services followed the same path. 
Physicians related to their patients 
both medically and financially and 

were very conscious of the financial 
-impact of the services ordered or 
provided because the patient paid 
for’ thi$* care almost totally out-of- 


pocket: Hospitals too received most: 


of their revénues directly from pa- 
tients. Total per capita health care 
expenditures were $29.16 in 1929, 
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and nearly all of the 87 percent de- 
rived from private sources! came 
directly out of the pockets of pa- 


‘tients. During this period, price 


played an important role as an allo- 
cator of health care resources. 


1930s and sil 1940s 


The development of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield programs in-the’ 1930s; - 
paved the way for the wide-spread 
growth of private, third-party payment 
programs.” Early . Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield benefits were not sold 
on a group insurance basis as that 
phrase is technically employed, 
but were marketed ~ door-to-door 
individually, or at the place of em- 
ployment where a selected employee 
collected the premiums, or where 
the employer agreed to remit (but 
did ‘not contribute) required pre- 
miums through payroll deduction. 

Blue Cross programs, which cover 
hospital services, were often spon- 
sored and controlled by participat- 
ing hospitals. The sponsoring hospi- 
tals signed participation contracts 


with Blue Cross which specified the ` 
` reimbursement arrangement and, in 


many cases, set forth the nature of 


1. Robert M. Gibson and Charles R. Fisher, 


“National Health Expenditures, Fiscal Year 


1977,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. 41, 
no. 7 (July 1978), p. 5. 

2. The first Blue Cross plan was organized 
in Texas in 1929. The initial motivaton for 
Blue Cross was the need for a mechanism 
to solve the financial plight of hospitals. 
The first modern Blue Shield plan is traced 
to the organization of the California Physi- 
cians’ Service by the California. Medical 


- - Association in reaction to a proposed state 


insurance program. The Blues have consis- 
tently avoided characterizing their opera- 
tions as “insurance.” See Robert D. Eilers, 
Regulation of Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
(Homewood, IL: Richard D. Irwin, 1963 
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the risk accepted bythe hospitals in 
the event of Blue’ Cross insolvency. 
Subscribers of the first Blue Cross 
- plans were required to receive cov- 


ered services only from participating © 
hospitals. The plans became “com-. 


munity-wide,’ however, at the urging 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion (AHA). Until recently the AHA 
owned the Blue Cross symbol and 
approved Blue Cross plans. Most 
Blue Cross plans are no longer pro- 
vider controlled. i 

Blue Shield plans, which cover 
physician services, were often spon- 


sored and controlled by medical ` 


societies. All physicians inthe plan’s 
area were eligible to participate in 
Blue Shield. Physician payment 
usually was based on a fee sched- 
ule, and the fee schedule allowances 
served as payment in full only for 
subscribers whose income was be- 
low a specified level. Currently, 
fee schedule programs have given 
‘way to “prevailing fee” or “usual, 
customary and reasonable” (UCR) 
payment programs. Provider control 
.of Blue Shield has not faded to the 
extent it has in Blue Cross plans. 
From a health care financing stand- 
point, the development of these 
early third-party payment programs 
had significance in two ways. First, 
it divorced the payment for health 
care services from the actual receipt 
of those services for those covered 
‘by the plans. Price began to lose its 
` significance as a rationing device 
both as regards the demand for and 
supply of health services. Second, 
to the extent that these plans nego- 
tiated reimbursement arrangements 
with providers that differed from 
existing pricing structures, dual 
prices resulted. This gave rise to 
certain system subsidies and some 
competitive advantages for the 
Blues in the health insurance market. 
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Mid-1940s to early 1960s 


An increase in the development 
of private third-party payment pro- 
grams indicated that héalth care 
benefits were increasingly being 
provided as an employee fringe 
benefit. Commercial health insur- 
ance companies? began to compete 
aggressively with the Blues. Com- 
mercial health insurers typically 


cover hospital services and physi- 


_ cian services. They do not contract 
‘with providers of health care and 


do not confine their operations to a 
restricted geographic area as do 
the Blues. Š : . 

The expansion of third-party pay- 
ment programs forced health care 
providers to adapt to a multiplicity 
of reimbursement arrangements. 
Providers also derived a decreasing 
proportion of their revenues directly 
from patients. In 1950, direct out-of- 
pocket payments accounted for 


. slightly over 70 percent of national 


personal health expenditures. In 
1965, fifteen years later, this had 
dropped to 52 percent. These per- 
centages were lower for services 
extensively covered by insurance 
(hospital services) and higher for 
services less extensively covered. 


Early 1960s 


In 1959 Congress enacted the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program: (FEHBP). This legislation 
resulted in the federal government 
entering the system as an employer 
providing a fringe benefit to its 


3 Commercial health insurance refers to 
coverage sold by companies regulated under 
the state insurance laws. Actually, health 
insurance is not the primary line of business 
for very many commercial insurers. Most 
commercial health insurance 1s sold by life 
insurance companies. 
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FIGURE 1 


PAYMENT FOR HEALTH CARE SERVICES (MID-1960’S TO PRESENT) 
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, employees.‘ In spite of the fact that 


it represented the largest group 
insurance case-in the country (cur- 


rently covering ‘about 8.5 million 
- employees, annuitants and depend-. 
- ents), the- program chose to rely on 


existing third-party payers rather 


‘than choosing to exercise its consid- 


. erable financial clout by negotiating 
' directly with health care providers. 


Federal employees select one of 


‘several optional coverages each 


providing somewhat different bene- 


.. fits at a different price. If the em- 


.in various 


ployee chooses the indemnity pro- 
. gram, the premium is paid to a com- 


mercial insurer. If the service benefit 
program ‘is selected the premium 
goes to Blue Cross/Blue Shield. In 
addition to the aforementioned 
traditional third-party payment pro- 
grams, federal employees were also 
provided an opportunity to enroll 
“independent - plans” 


depending upon: the availability of 


_ 4, The federal government pays about 60 


- percent of the cost of the program, and Fed- 


eral employees contribute the remainder 
through ee eeeucdons 


‘ 
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such plans in an i a geo- 
graphic locale. 

At the end of 1978, 81 independ- 
ent plans were offered. Thirteen. of 
them ‘are employee organization 
plans that are available only to per- 


sons who belong to the employee 


organization (usually Postal Em- 
ployee Plans). The remaining 68 
independent plans are referred to: 
as comprehensive plans and are . 
generally known as health main- 
tenance organizations, (HMOs). 
While HMOs are not discussed — 
extensively in this article, it should 

be noted that the favorable experi- 
ence with HMOs under FEHBP 
contributed significantly to the' fed- - 
eral HMO support which began 
with the enactment of the HMO Act - 
of 1973 (P.L. 93-222). 


Current status.of healih care 
financing 


The highly penned system a 
paying for. personal health care serv- 
ices that. how ‘prevails is shown in 
Figure 1. The-figure indicates how 
complex our present system is com- 


ots 


~ 


pared to the simple, payment T 


services characterization of the pa- 
tient-physician ‘relationship pre- 
1930. It incorporates the Medicare 
and Medicaid programs (Titles 18 
and 19 of the Social Security Act) 
wherein government has entered 
the health care payment system as 


an insurer. The figure shows pay- . 


ments to providers of Title 18 and 
Title 19 care flowing through fiscal 
intermediaries and directly -from 
governmental agencies (particularly 
the states under Medicaid): The 
sources of funds for these programs 
include payroll taxes (levied on em- 
ployees and- employers), general 
revenues, and premiums (for. Médi- 
care, Part B). A recognition of the 
growing complexity of the “system” 


of paying for personal health -care 
services helps to reveal the difficulty 


f ` 
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-of develsoins a uatienal sales ia 


might be able to control the escala- 


„tion of health care costs. 


DIMENSIONS OF CURRENT HEALTH 
CARE EXPENDITURES ` 


The size of the bill 


For the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1977, total national health 
expenditures were $162.6 billion. 
Table 1 indicates that $142.6 billion 
was spent for personal health care. 
services. The total figure represented 
8.8 percent of 1977's gross national 
product. The respective percent of 
GNP figures for the years 1970, 1960, 


< 1950 and 1940 are 7.2, 5.2, 4.5, and 


4.1. In the past 35 years, health care 


thas more than doubled its share of 


GNP. Total expenditures in fiscal 
1977 were 12.1 percent above 1976 


TABLE 1 ` 


* 2 9 £ 
NATIONAL HEALTH EXPENDITURES —TYPE OF EXPENDITURE AND SOURCE OF FUNDS FISCAL 1977 


Type of expenditure 





p 


Source of funds 


-r ‘ 


ee Pubie 
l State 
Com- . 
Total Other ! Total and 


1977? 


dd 





‘Includes spending by philanthropic organizations and for industnal in-plant health services. 

* Preliminary estimates. - 

3 Research and development expenditures of drug companies and other manufacturers and providers of 
medical equipment and supplies excluded from “research expenditures” but included in the expenditure 
~ class in which the product falls. 
Sounce: U.S. Dept. of HEW, Social Security Bulletin, July 1978, p.6. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL HEALTH EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED YEARS 


Type of expenduce 


' Revised estimates. 
? Preliminary estimates. 
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SouRrcE: U.S. Dept. of HEW, Social Security Bulletin, July 1978, p. 16. 


expenditures which were 13.5 per- 
cent above 1975 expenditures. 


Where the money goes 


Table 1 shows the importance of 
various services in -terms of dollar 
- expenditures. Hospital services 
account for the largest single share 
of the total pie. The $65.6 billion 
hospital care figure does not include 
_ amounts billed separately by physi- 
-cians for services performed by them 


for their hospitalized patients. Thus, 


more health care expenses are “in- 
curred in the hospital setting than 
„reflected in the amount paid for 
hospital care. 

Table 2 may be more meaningful 
from the standpoint of the impact 
of insurance programs. It shows the 
trend in the relative share of ex- 
penditures for various services. For 
example, in 1977 twice as much was 
paid to hospitals as to physicians 
even though physicians received a 


larger share of the total pie until ` 
1940. Those services which have’ 


f 


increased their share -tend to be 
those most extensively covered by 
insurance programs, 


Who uses the services 


Per capita health care spending 
in fiscal 1977 was $737'based on`“ 
total expenditures or $646 based 
on personal health care expendi- 
tures. Per capita expenditures, of 
course, are not uniform across all 
ages. For example, the population 
segment between the ages of 19 and 
64 incurs per capita costs near the 
average while those under 19 incur 
per capita costs about 45 percent of 
the average. Those 65 and over incur 
per capita costs almost-three times 
the average. Stated another way, 
while those 65 and over constitute 
about 10.5 percent of the popula- 
tion they account for about 29 per- 
cent of all personal health care ex- 
penditures. Those under 19 repre- 
sent 33 percent of the population - 
but only 15 percent of the costs. 
Further differences are observable 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE AETRIBUTION OF PERSONAL HEALTH CARE EXPENDITURES BY TYPE OF EXPENDITURE 
AND SOURCE OF „PAYMENT — FISCAL 1977 
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Sovrace US Dept. of HEW, Social Security Bulletin, July 1978, p. 7. 


when per capita expenditures for 
particular services are analyzed. 


Who pays the bill 


In the end, the entire jonuleden 
pays the total health care bill in the 
form of out-of-pocket payments, 
higher taxes, and higher prices for 
goods and services.-What is presented 
here, however, is a portrayal of the 
“proximate” bill-payers. In the most 

aggregate sense, payers can be di- 
vided into private payers and public 
payers. Table 1 indicates that about 
42 percent of total. expenditures 
come. from public sources and 58 
percent from private ones. Public 
sources-pay 40 percent of the bill 
for personal health care services. 

Table 3 is a more pertinent por- 
trayal for the current analysis. It 
shows that currently 70 percent of 
all personal health care expendi- 
‘tures come from third-party payment 
programs. The 70 percent is made 
up of 40 percent from public third- 
party programs and 30 percent from 

- private health insurance and a small 
amount of philanthropy and indus- 
trial medicine. Third parties provide 
94 percent of the dollars paid to 
hospitals. 


vo 
CONSEQUENCES OF GROWTH 
OF THIRD-PARTY PROGRAMS 


The growth of private and public 
health insurance programs has con- 
tributed significantly to the growth © 
of the health care sector of the econ- 
omy. Health insurance has impacted 
society positively -and negatively. 
Without the widespread -existence 
of third-party payment programs, 
national expenditures for health 
care would not be as high as $162.6 
billion. There would not be as many 
physicians or other health care re- 
sources as currently exist and the 
mix of resources employed in the 
health care sector would be different. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
isolate the impact of health insur- 
ance. Many other changes were oc- 


‘curring while third-party payment 


programs were developing. Improved 
technology, better medical educa- 
tion, and growing consumer expecta- 
tions played a significant role in 
shaping the country’s health care 
system. In addition, some arguments 
aré circular. Does better and more 
expensive technology give rise to 


‘more insurance or does the existence 


of -insurance _coverage encourage 
the development and use of sophisti- 


\ 
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` cated technology? Also, if there is 


too much first dollar coverage in 
group insurance programs is it the 
. fault of insurance program designers’ 


or the tax laws which provide sig- - 
` léss-significant when paid by an in- 


‘nificant incentives to provide guch 
Fringe benefits? 
-- There follows some of the conse- 


_- quences that appear to have resulted, 
. at least in part, from the growth of 


-health insurance programs. The 


“ items discussed have been selected 
. largely because of their impact on 


health care costs—a major national 


. concern. Some of the consequences 
“noted are not attributable so much 


“to the existence of insurance as to 
-the mechanics of the programs. Hos- 
‘pital reimbursement ~based upon 
costs incurred and physician reim- 


burtsement based upon usual, custom- | 


ary and reasonable fees, for exam- 
ple, impact differently than alterna- 


tive reimbursement methodologies. 


b] 


ke a ae acacia relationship 


“ With the exception of an. initial 
physician. visit, physicians are the 
“traffic cops” in the health care’ sys- 


- tem. They. determine who gets what 
‘and when they get it. In a nontech- 


nical sense, physicians act as agents 


for their patients. This relationship 
. has always been acceptable from a 


quality of care standpoint, and be- 


„fore the widespread existence, of 


health insurance was also acceptable 


‘from a financial standpoint. When 


services provided were paid for 


directly by. the patient, physicians 


_ tended to weigh the need for a serv- 
-ice against the cost of that service 
: to the patient. 

_As third-party payment programs 


ote more prevalent, however, 
` physician fiscal accountability les- 
‘sened. As fewer services were paid 


for directly by the patient, it became 


. easier to provide the marginal or 
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completely urinecessary items of 


service in the name of “quality.” 

The health care transaction became 
less personal from a financial stand- 
point: Costs tend to be viewed as 


surance .company or governmental 
agency than if paid by ‘the patient. 
directly. Providers appears to be. 
willing to incur substantial costs to 
improve the reliability of a diag- 


nosis or chance of recovery only 


minimally. Predictably, there has 
been growing disenchantment with - 
the way physicians act as agents. 

In no other area of insurance is . 
the size- of the -covered loss in as 
much control of the recipient of i 
surance proceeds as in health care. 
Physicians are the demanders and 
suppliers‘ of services, and fee-for- 
service reimbursement encourages 
providers to do more rather than, 
less. One ‘of the most attractive as- 
pects of HMOs is the way it alters’ 
these incentives. In the HMO set- - 
ting a sum of money is made avail- 
able to provide the health care needs’ ° 
of a defined population and is not . 
affected by the quantity of services - 
provided or the mode of delivery. 
On the bottom line, the HMO. form 
of health care delivery and financing 
represents an attempt to force physi- 
cians to be sensitive once again to 
the financial consequences öf the 
services ‘provided. 

Conversely, it can be argued that 
health insurance has freed physicians 
to do what is best for their patients 
by separating the cost issue from the’ 
quality issue. Should any. patient be 


. deprived a potentially beneficial 


service because of inability to-pay? 
This is a difficult question but one 
which is being increasingly answered 
in the affirmative—at least in an 
aggregate sense. Until it can be 
demonstrated that the increasing 


sums spent for personal health care 
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services are generating equal im- 


provements in health status, there 
will be continued pressure to con- 
tain the dollars flowing to health care. 


Health care resources 


Table 3 indicates that physicians 
receive about 39 percent of their 
practice revenue in the form of direct 
patient payments. This is an average 
figure across all specialties and if 
_ one were to examine each specialty 
- separately a large amount of varia- 


tion would be observed. For exam- 
ple, surgeons probably receive much © 


less than 39 percent of their rev- 
enues from patients directly whereas 
the primary care specialties, like 
family practice and pediatrics, re- 
ceiye a higher percentage from pa- 
tients directly. Because of patient 

collection problems and the relative 
certainty of third-party payments, 
it could be argued that insurance 
has introduced a bias in favor of non- 
primary care specialties since it 
tends to cover the services provided 
by physicians in these specialties 
more extensively. It is clear that 
recognition of a category of health 
professionals by third-party payers 
is important to the financial viability 
of that professional group. There are 
repeated attempts by professionals 
to have legislation enacted that 
would require third-party payers 
to pay for services performed by 
them, or to mandate that every in- 
surance policy sold cover the serv- 


ices performed by members of their 


profession. 

There is growing agreement that 
the country is not suffering from too 
few physicians overall. However, 
there is unanimous agreement that 
there exists’ a maldistribution of 
physicians geographically and by 
specialty. Specifically, theré is a 
shortage of primary care physicians. 


Pn 
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These are the physicians who guide 
the patient through the complicated 
health care system. They are’ the . 


initial contact. Physicians whao, fill 


this role represent a decreasing per- 
centage of all physicians in private 
practice. In 1931, approximately 75 
percent of all practicing physicians 
were primary care physicians. Now, 
fewer than 40 percent are in primary 
care specialties. Also, the number of 
primary care physicians per 100,000 
of population has dropped about 
25 percent over this time period.® 
There is little to indicate that this 
decrease in supply is a response to 
a decrease in consumer demand for 
primary care. 

Many consumers are unable either 
to identify or locate an appropriate 


-entry point into the system, and a 
_substantial amount of improper self- 


referral occurs. Primary care physi- 
cians have lost control of the health 
care dollar. Overspecialization re- 
sults in more expensive services 


- through high specialist fees, more 


hospitalization, more ancillary serv- 
ices, and a tendency to treat symp- 
toms within the narrow context of a 
single specialty. Finally, in third- 
party -payment programs with sub- 
stantial physician control (such as 
Blue Shield), it is the specialty phy- 
sicians who often have the strongest 
voice in policy matters. 
The preceding discussion is not 
meant to ‘imply that the growth of 
health insurance has created the 
specialty distortion all by itself. The 
nature of the coverage in most con- 
tracts and the levels of reimburse- 
ment provided, however, have been 
a major contributing influence. Even 
the geographic maldistribution of 


5. U.S. ‘Dept, of H.E.W., A White Paper, 
“Towards a Comprehensive Health Policy 
for the 1970s” (Washington, DC, USGPO, 
May, 1971), p. 9 
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physicians may be contributed to 
by third-party payment programs. 
Many physician’ reimbursement 
programs vary payment based on 
the geographic area of practice. It 
just so happens that the higher fee 
allowances tend to exist in areas 
with surplus physicians and lower 
allowances in areas suffering a phy- 
sician shortage. 

Vast resources have been com- 


‘mitted to hospital construction since _ 


the mid-1940s. New-bed construction 
has outpaced the growth in popula- 
tion to the extent that there now 
exists an oversupply of hospital 
beds. Nationally, there are 4.4 hos- 
pital beds per 1000 population and 
‘the industry operates at about a 75 


percent occupancy rate. One goal- 


of current health planning is to re- 
duce the excess supply of hospital 
beds. The existing oversupply leads 
to unnecessary hospital use in the 
form of needless hospital admis- 
sions’ and longer stays than medi- 
cally necessary. More controlled 
‘health care delivery systems are 
able to get by with substantially 
fewer hospital beds. The Kaiser- 
Permanente Medical Care Program, 
for example, operates with about 
1.6 beds per 1000 members. While 
Kaiser has fewer over age 65 mem- 
bers than the population in general, 
- even on. an age-adjusted basis, the 
Kaiser system uses far less hospital 
days than the traditional health care 
delivery system. 

The rapid expansion of hospital 


care is reflected in the figures dis- > 


played in Table 2. Since 1929 hospi- 
tals have increased their share, of 
expenditures from 18 to 40 percent: 
Insurance has been an important 
contributor to this in three ways. 

First, the design of insurance 
benefit programs traditionally has 
encouraged hospitalization by pro- 
. viding better coverage for inpatient 
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than outpatient services. In fact, 

third-party coverage for hospital care 
has grown so widespread that in 1977 
less than $.06 out of every -dollar 
received by hospitals was derived 
directly from patients (see Table 3). 

In real out-of-pocket dollars, a day. 
of hospital care is no more expen- 
sive now than it was 50-years ago 
even though the product has been 
substantially improved. 

At one-time a substantial portion . 
of hospital capital expenditures was 
financed with grants and philan- 
thropy. As these- sources have be- 
come unavailable; hospitals have 
come to rely on long-term bonds to 
finance their construction needs. 
Hospitals have had to compete for 
dollars in the capital markets along 
with other demanders of long-term, 
funds. Health insurance has assisted 


_ hospitals in securing capital. Lenders 


now look more favorably upon hos- 
pitals because increased third-party 
payment for hospital services makes 
hospitals better credit risks due to 
more limited exposure to patient 
bad debts. 

Perhaps most important is the 
reimbursement methodology em- 
ployed by many third-party payers. 
Table 3 shows that governmental 
programs pay 55 percent of the hos- 
pital bill. These programs pay hos- 
pitals on the basis of the costs in- 
curred in treating beneficiaries of 
governmental programs. Many Blue 
Cross plans pay hospitals in the 
same fashion. Hence, it is not un- 
common for a hospital to derive 70 
percent of its total revenues ae 
cost-based reimbursement. Gen- 
erally, any costs related to patient. 
care, including debt service, are 
reimbursed. This payment method 
adds another degree of certainty 
to hospital lenders. Also, it is diffi- 
cult for a hospital to refrain from 
adding new technology or new serv- 
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ices when cost-based reimbursement 
virtually assures that such additions 
can be supported financially. It is 
generally recognized that cost-based 
reimbursement does little to pro- 
mote hospital efficiency. 

An additional point must be made 
relative to the consequences of cost- 
based hospital reimbursement. This 
method of payment minimizes the 
aggregate cost saving potential of 
alternatives to hospital care. For 
example, if a service that costs $1,000 
to provide an inpatient is rendered 
instead on an outpatient basis for 
$200, it is incorrect to conclude that 
ageregate health care costs will de- 
cline by $800 due to this substitution. 
The aggregate savings, if any, will 
depend on how much of the $1,000 
‘ inpatient cost is eliminated by trans- 
ferring the service. The portion that 
remains, basically the fixed por- 
tion will still be recovered through 
cost-based reimbursement. Hence, 
changes -in patterns of utilization 
that appear financially attractive 
when viewed in isolation, lose much 
of their cost-saving lustre when 
viewed more globally. 


Consumer demand 


Third-party coverage of health 
‘ care costs is not complete. While 
estimates vary, approximately tén 
percent of the population does not 
possess any form of health insur- 
ance. Secondly, many insurance pro- 
grams do not provide complete pro- 
tection for all covered services. 
Finally, many health care items are 
not covered at all in traditional in- 
surance programs. These gaps exist 
in both public and private programs. 

In spite of coverage deficiencies, 
third-party’ payment programs cover 
70 percent of personal health care 
expenditures (see Table 3). This is 
up from 65 percent in 1972 and 32 
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percent in 1950.8 The Committee 
for Economic Development said the 
following about the growth of third- 
party coverage. l 

. . . ¿ where there is coverage, it modi- 
fies significantly the behavior of the 
patient and provider in the health-care 


marketplace. The amount paid by the 


patient at point of care is a residue after 
the insurance or government payment. 
These payments reduce the price paid 
by the consumer relative to the price 
charged by the provider, this tends to 
increase demand for services, particu- 
larly those paid for by third parties. 
(This reduction is the largest in the case 
of hospital and surgical care and almost 
nonexistent for preventive care.)’ 


-For some services the out-of- 
pocket price to the consumer is near 
zero at point of service. This has 
led to the unnecessary consumption 
of services. Now proposals are heard 
that would increase the cost to con- 
sumers by inserting a variety of pa- 
tient cost-sharing provisions into 
existing public and private health 
insurance programs. ; 

Much of the demand for health 
care’ created by the expansion of 
health insurance is good. Prior to 
enactment of Medicare and Medicaid, 


-for example, the poor of all ages had 


fewer physician visits than the non- 
poor. By 1974, however, the poor 
were seeing physicians at a some- 


what higher rate than the rest of 
the population.® 


Health care prices 


Total ependi: for health care 
are a function of two. items—price 


6. Committee for Economic Development, 
Building a National Health Care System 
oe York: Aprıl, 1973), p. 9. 

7. Ibid., p. 40. 

8. U.S. Dept. of H.E.W., Public Health 
Service, Forward Plan for Health (FY 1978-82) 
(Washington, DC: USGPO, August, 1976), 
p. 18. 
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of services consumed and quantity 
of services consumed. The preceding 
_ sections have focused primarily on 
~ the impact of insurance on the quan- 
tity of services consumed. Insurance 
programs, however, have also had 


an impact on thẹ. price of services 


(that is, inflation). The mechanics 
of.some ‘widely used reimbursement 
‘ methods provide a strong incentive 
~ for’ providers to increase their fee 
lévels. It is well documented that 
-physician fee increases have out- 
paced the increase in the consumer 
paee index generally. 

" Early insurance programs cover- 
ing the cost of physician services 
provided “‘fee schedule” reimburse- 
_ ment. When‘a patient received cov- 
` ered services, the physician would 


. receive the fee ‘schedule allowance: 


from the insurer, and the patient 
would be responsible for the amount 
- that the physician’s actual charge 
exceeded the insurer payment.® 
. Some private. insurance programs 
and. some Medicaid programs still 
employ fee schedules, However, 


many „private insurance programs,’ 


“some Medicaid programs, and Medi- 
“care have changed to “prevailing 
` fee”: or “usual, customary and rea- 
sonable” physician reimbursement. 
The demand for these new programs 
“arose both from patierits and from 
i yen, ‘Patients were finding 
themselves responsible for more 
“ physician charges as physicians in- 
creased their fees while fee schedule 
_-allowances remained unchanged. 
i Physicians, some of whom accepted 

the fee schedule allowance as pay- 


~a 


-9. Most fee schedule programs contain 
' “Income limits.” Under these programs, 
. those persons with income below the income 

. Hmit are covered in full by the fee schedule 

`. payment. Specifically; participating physi- 

-cians agree to accept the fee schedule pay- 
ment as full payment for their low income 
patients. 
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ment in full even when not required 


to do so, became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the perceived inade- 
quacy of the fee schedule allowances. 

Under UCR reimbursement ar- 


rangements a physician is paid his or . 


her usual fee for a particular pro- 


cedure as long as that fee does not | 
exceed what is considered to be the ` 


customary fee for that procedure. 
Generally, the’ customary fee is that 
fee that would fully reimburse 90 
percent of the physicians performing 


that procedure in a designated geo- - 


graphical area. A higher’ payment ° 
could be made if reasonable in view 


of any unusual features of the partic- . ’ 


ular case. Physicians agree to accept 
the insurer’s’ UCR payment as full 
payment if the patient is covered by | 
Blue Shield arid the physician is a 
participating Blue Shield physician, 


or if the. patient is covered by 
Medicare and the physician has ac~. 


cepted assignment for the case.’° ` 
A UCR program may be viewed 


as one where an insurer maintains 


a fee schedule for each physician’ 


and automatically updates that fee _ 


schedule periodically. The fee sched- 


ule is made up -of a physician’s . 


usual charges and is often referred to 
as the physician’s “profile.’ 
maximum fee paid for any particular 
procedure, that is, the customary fee, *- 
is also automatically updated periodi- . 
cally. Under such programs,-physi- | 


‘elans have an incentive to increase” 


their-usual fees to the maximum, that 
is, to move up to the customary limit. . 
Many programs limit the frequency 
of profile updates, but some permit 


. instantaneous increases. Few pro-. 


grams place limits on the magnitude 


of permissible increases. What one _ 
finds after these programs operate | 


10. The actual mechanics of UCR reim- 
bursement varies among programs. This dis- 


cussion should be viewed only as an overview. | 


” The“ 


~ 
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for a period of time is that the aver- 
age fee gets_closer to the maximum 
as physicians begin to “bunch” near 
the top of the customary range. . 

_ As a result of the growth of these 
payment programs, physician charges 


are difficult to evaluate. Often, phy- ` 


sicians will inflate their charges over 
what they actually éxpect (or even 


want) to'collect because they know . 


that today’s fees will establish next . 


year’s profile since there often is a 
lag in the data used to update pro- 
files. Unfortunately, those not cov- 
ered bya UCR program may be faced 
with an inflated bill which they feel 
obligated to pay-in full. 


The inflationary tendencies of © 


UCR reimbursement increasingly 


are being recognized. More than a. 


little interest exists in returning to 
fee schedule programs, or placing 
_more control on allowable UCR 


Payments: 


Reduced financial ene 


The fact that health i insurance has 
minimized the importance of price 
as a resource allocator in health 


care already has been noted. Pro-` 


` viders, particularly hospitals, are 


under little pressure to be price 


conscious. But what. if a hospital, 
or other provider, decided it wanted 
to attract more patients by lowering 
its pricesP Would it be a useful en- 


deavor? Probably not. First of all, - 


patients use a hospital’s services 
because they are directed to do so 
‘by a physician. It is doubtful that 
more physicians would be attracted 
to a hospital’s staff or that the exist- 


ing staff would use the hospital more 


because of lower prices. Moreover, 
insurance would preclude the hospi- 
tal from passing on the full benefit 
ofits lower prices to the purchasers 
of its services. This is so because 
its prices are reflected in insurance 


` 
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premiums. The insurance mechanism 
pools hospitals and .derives essen- 
tially what is an average price for 
hospital care. As-such the low cost 


` hospital benefits the high cost hospi- 


tal by reducing the average price 
for hospital care. Hence, the hospital ` 
has its low prices diluted through 
the pooling mechanism. 

‘Health care providers are insu- 
lated further from the pressures of 
consumers and premium payers by 
the manner in which most health 
insurance plans are administered. 
The vast majority of all health insur- 
ance is purchased on a group basis 
wherein an employer, for example, ` 
holds a master contract with an in- 
surer that provides protection for 
that employer's employees and de- 
pendents. Under these arrange- 
ments, claims are normally sub- 
mitted directly to the insurer who 
reviews and pays them. Periodically, 
summaries of claim payments are 
reported to the. employer. For the 
most part, the summaries are of little 


_use to the employer. Third-party 


payers shield providers from criticism 
because providers are never identi- 
fied by name. Hence, employers are 
unable to exercise any influence 
over inefficient or high-priced pro- 
viders, It is. not clear, of course, that 
all employers desire provider-spe- 
cific utilization and cost information, 
or, that they would use it if they had 
it. There is no question though that 
more of them are asking for such 
data. It is interesting ‘to note that 
many insurers are not enthusiastic 
about providing such information 
even though an employer would 
have it if it self-administered its 
health benefits program. 


Inequities: 
“A variety of subsidies arid inequi- 
ties arise from third party payment 
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programs. They stem not from insur- 
ance per se but from the mechanisms 

‘employed in various programs to 
reimburse providers. A few exam- 


ples will be described briefly. They 
are limited to the hospital setting. 


Subsidies across programs 


Hospitals receive their revenues 
_ primarily from five classes of payers: 
self-pay patients, commercial insur- 
ers, Blue Cross, Medicare, and Medi- 
caid. The first two classes and some 
Blue Cross plans pay hospitals on 
the basis of billed charges. Most 
Blue Cross plans and the two gov- 
ermmental programs pay costs, that 
is, the costs incurred by the hospi- 
tal in treating beneficiaries of these 
programs regardless of what the hos- 
pital charges for these services. If 
all hospital “costs” were recognized 
as allowable by the cost-based payers 
and a hospital set its charges just 
. sufficient to cover its costs, charges 
and costs would tend to be equal. 
Since neither condition obtains, 
charges and costs are not equal. 
Suppose, for example, that a hospi- 
tal administrator estimates that to 


-~ meet all the financial needs of the 


hospital-in a given year $10 million 
-will be required. Assume further 


that 30 percent of the hospital’s. 


activity in the year involves treat- 
ing Medicare patients. Medicare 
agrees then to reimburse 30 percent 
of the hospital’s cost as their share 
of.the financial burden. However, 
Medicare typically will not recog- 
nize the full $10 million as allow- 
able costs.'! Hence, if Medicare only 


11l. A variety of items may account for the 
differences between allowable costs for reim- 
bursement purposes and an admunistrator’s 
view of full financial requirements. A few 
examples would be the difference between 
historical cost depreciation and price-level 


- depreciation, the cost of chanty and bad 
‘ debt care, research support costs and unre- 


covered cafeteria costs. 
a 


~ 
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reimburses 30 percent of, say $9.5 
million, or $2.85 million, it will 
mean that 30 percent of those cared 
for by the hospital only contribute 
28.5 percent of the hospital’s finan- 
cial needs. Since this same payment 
methodology applies to other cost- 
based payers, a hospital may find, 
for example, 70 percent of its’ pa- 
tients contributing 65 percent of its 
financial requirements. In order to 
meet its financial needs, the hospital 
will be forced to collect the other 


. 35 percent of its revenues from the 


remaining 30 percent of the patients 
who have no control over what they 
must pay. Thus, it is often alleged 
that the public programs are being 
subsidized by private payers of 
hospital care. The higher premiums 
that result represent a hidden tax. 


Inequities across hospitals 


The situation described above 
also creates problems in attempting 
to assess relative hospital efficiency 
by examining a hospital’s charge . 
(price) structure. As an illustration, 
assume that Hospitals A and B pro- 
vide identical services and have 
identical operating budgets. If the 
fiscal objective of each hospital is 
to generate revenues equal to full 
financial requirements and prices 
are cost-related, both would have 
identical price structures if all pa- 
tients paid ~charges. However, if 
Hospital A serves more patients 
covered by cost-based reimburse-- - 
ment programs than Hospital B (and 
costs are not defined to include full 
financial requirements), Hospital A 
will be forced to implement a higher 
charge (price) schedule than Hospi- 
tal B if it is to recoup its full finan- 
cial requirements.” As a result, A’s 


i 
‘ 


12. Another way to state this result ıs as 
follows. Assume that the full financial re- 
quirements of each hospital ıs $1.00 Assume 
further that 70 percent of Hospital A’s serv- 
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prices would compare unfavorably 


to B’s due solely to its-source of 
payment and not to its relative ef$-- 


ciency. This result could influence 
management to discriminate in the 
clientele it treats based solely on 
the nature of the clients’ source of 
payment. 


Inequities across patients within 
a hospital 


In addition to the inequities re- 
sulting between A and.B noted above, 
inequities may also result among 
' the patients treated within each of 
the hospitals. This results from the 
fact that those patients not covered 
by’ the cost-based reimbursement 
programs must contribute more than 
their proportionate share of the hos- 
pital’s financial -needs. Hence, two 
patients using identical hospital 
services would pay the hospital (or, 
have paid on their behalf) different 
amounts based upon their insurance 
status. 


Current reimbursement programs - 


also contribute to wide discrepancies 
between the price of specific hospi- 
tal services and the cost of those 
services. Because third-party payers 
represent a more certain source of 
funds to hospitals than do direct 
patient payments, hospital admin- 
istrators have had a tendency to mark 
up covered services more than those 
not as extensively covered. For ex- 
ample, commercial insurance pro- 
grams often limit coverage for room 


ices and 10 percent of Hospital B’s services 


are rendered to those covered by cost-based_ 


programs that define allowable costs in a 
manner that includes only 90 percent of their 
proportionate share of full financial require- 
ments. As a result, A will have to recover 
37 percent of its revenues from 30 percent 
of its patients while B needs to generate 91 


percent of its revenues from 90 percent of. 


its patients. A will be forced to charge higher 
prices than B., 


, that, 
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_and board charges to a stated dollar 


amount while ancillary services are 
covered more fully. This has resulted 
in hospital room and board charges 
not adequate to cover.underlying 
costs while ancillary services have 
been priced to provide substantial 
margins. Hence, certain users of 
hospital services, those requiring 
extensive ancillary services, sub- 
sidize other users, those needing 
less intensive care. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has focused on some 
of the negative consequences of 
the expansion of third-party payment 
programs covering the costs of health 
care services. It has attempted to 
point out-the role played by insur- 
ance in the tremendous expansion 
of national health care expendi- 
tures. The points discussed are not 
as widely known as most of the posi- 
tive contributions of health insur- 
ance to society. The discussion was 
not meant to diminish these positive 
contributions. . 

Yet, it is the growing awareness 
of the points discussed herein that 
appears to be shaping the country’s 
current policy with regard to health. 
Early proposals for national health’ 
insurance were often based upon 
the gaps in available coverages. 
Comprehensiveness and universality 
were often the primary descriptors 
of these proposals. Now, however, 
some believe. that the country’s 
health care cost problem is due to 
too much insurance coverage and 
absent some concomitant 
alteration in the health care econ- 
omy, more coverage will simply 


` exacerbate the cost problem. 


Thus, policymakers have shifted 
their attention to health care cost 
containment. Most cost containment 
proposals recognize the perverse 


_ economic incentives operating in 
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* health Gare niet tend to ene up financial incentives and disincen- 
costs. Most of those incentives owe ` tives providers have to be efficient. ~ f 
their existence to health insurance. _ Experimental reimbursement meth- ..’ 
Justice - Dèpartment . and ` Federal ods also are being incorporated in 
Trade Commission activities are existing insurance programs to alter. - 
aimed at increasing .competition provider behavior. The real future ` 
_in health care thereby: promoting of third-party payment programs 
more efficiency. Health Maintenance for health care services, depends on 
Organizations are being encouraged their ability to address the conse- 
largely because they reorient the ` quences noted herein. 
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By-MONROE BERKOWITZ =| 


ABSTRACT: Work accidents became a matter of societal 
concern -in the Progressive era of Woodrow Wilson. When 
other contingencies of modern life were brought under social 
security in the New Deal reforms of the 1930s, work accident 
legislation remained separate. One possible reason was that 
work accidents can be controlled within industrial and chance - 
limits. But control does not imply elimination since a risk-free 
environment would paralyze production. In spite of imper- 
fections caused by low benefits and imperfect insurance 
arrangements, the workers’ compensation legislation does 


help internalize the costs of accidents, but internalization of 


costs is only one remedy: Regulation and a much broader 


‘community responsibility are others. It is argued that 


regulation poses greater problems and that broader com- 
munity responsibility may evade the-issues involved in 
choosing the appropriate tradeoff point between production 
and health which will maximize social welfare. 


Monroe Berkowitz is Professor of Economics at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, Néw Jersey. His research interests center around workers’ compensation 
and disability economics. He spent the last six months of 1978 as Visiting Professor 
at Victoria University, Wellington, New Zealand, where he completed a study on 
the economics of work accidents in New Zealand. He is collaborating with John 
F. Burton, Jr. on a nationwide study of permanent partial benefits under workers’ 


compensation, financed by a grant from the National Science Foundation. 
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ORK accidents and occupa- 
tional illnesses are different 
from accidents and illnesses that 


arise outside the work. relationship.. 


The work environment is different 
from the,home or the highway. Work- 
ers perform their activities under 
the direction of management; in a 
sense accidents are a by-product of 


the production process. What is in-_ 
` triguing is that the same motivations 
that bring both management and- 


labor to the workplace might be 
used to decrease the number of these 
unwanted events. 


Society’s responsibility for work’ 


accidents was recognized long be- 
fore risks from other causes became 


- a matter of community concern. It 


took the depression and the reforms 
of the New Deal to -alter societal 
perceptions as to the treatment of 
the risks of unemployment, disability, 
old age, and premature death. But 
the workplace has been the subject 


_of regulation since the mid-nine- 
‘teenth century, and modern workers’ 


compensation statutes date back to 
1911. Since work accident legisla- 


tion came earlier in time, it has a 


different character than the later 


legislation. Workers’ compensation. 


partakes of the atmosphere, deline- 
ated in Woodrow Wilson’s Progres- 
sive era, of the mutual responsibili- 


ties shared by the individual and 


society. 
Protection from the risks dtu unem- 
ployment, old age, and general dis- 


'ability borrows from Franklin Roose- 


velt’s New Deal era when we were 
confident that the state could solve 
these pressing social problems. 
What is interesting is that in spite 
of the newer social security legisla- 
tion, work-related accidents remain 
the province of special state pro- 
grams administered quite separately 
from the federal acts. 
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“In this paper, we look at the na- 
ture of risks of modern life in gen- 
eral, particularly those at the work- 


place, and concentrate on how.the 


workplace might be different. We 
note that societal assumption of risks 
has meant not only the payment of 
benefits but has extended concern 
to ways and means to optimize the 
number of accidents. Unless safety 
is a consideration, there would seem 
to be no good reason to separate out 
work-related accidents from the 
other risks of modern life. One could 
pay accident benefits as part of a 
general social security scheme. The 
only reason to separate them would 
be if there were some way to con- 
trol these events to a degree that is 
not feasible in the event of old age 
and death, unemployment, and non- 
work accidents. 


RISKS OF PERSONAL INJURY 


All of us are at risk. We run the 
danger of crossing the street and 
being struck by an automobile, be- 
ing injured in an earthquake, an 


elephant stampede, or falling down -- - 


the stairs in our homes. Yet, we still 
cross streets, live in San Francisco, 
visit game parks in Africa, and build 
two-story homes. 

Some people are more risk averse 
than others. They would just as soon 
not get involved, even if somebody 
offered a fair gambling bet where. 
the odds have been scientifically 
chosen. Such risk averse people 
cross the streets at intersections, 
live in earthquake-proof homes if they 
are located near the San Andreas 


fault, stay in vehicles in game parks” 


in Africa, and take care to see that 
handrails are installed on stairs. 
Others show a higher preference 
for risk. If the odds ‘are pretty good, 
they would just as soon take a chance. 
These people delight in hanggliding 
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on weekends, climbing mountains, 
and driving at 70 miles an hour on 
` country roads. j 
Is it fair to say that if we fall into 
the risk preference category, we 
value the thrills of the sport or the 
savings in time more than we fear the 
increased ‘risk of personal injury? 
At any rate it seems quite obvious 
that the chances of being injured 
depend on exposure to risk‘and that 
the chances can be reduced by avoid- 
ance of that risk, or by making modi- 
fications in the environment. Whether 
we avoid the activity or-modify the 
environment, obviously, will be in- 
fluenced by the cost of avoidance or 
modification «as contrasted to the 
benefits derived from the activity. 
In dealing with accidents, how- 
ever, we must recognize that chance 
is an important variable. Running 
through the thread of countless 
definitions of what is meant by the 
term “accident” is the notion of an 
unplanned, uncontrolled and unex- 
pected event.’ I may avoid hang- 
_ gliding and sit-at home by the tele- 
vision set and be electrocuted by a 


faulty home-wired connection. Al- . 


ternatively, I may indulge in hang- 
gliding or even Russian roulette 
and emerge safe and unscathed. 
Chance is important. Accidents 
which result in personal injuries 
are random events and, it should 
be said, comparatively rare events 
in the work environment. Fortu- 
nately, we know something about 
the distribution that mere chance 
can bring about, and in that sense, 
we can take account of these ran- 


1. An excellent survey of various defini- 
tions of an accident can be found in Review 
of Industrial Accident Literature (London: 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
1972), published as one of the research papers 


prepared for the Committee on Safety and 


Health at Work ın Great Britain, Lord Robens, 
Chairman. 
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dom chance variations. What gives 
cause for worry is when the number 
of accidents that occur under par- 
ticularly defined circumstances is 
greater than.is. expected by pure 
chance variations. 

The opportunity we have to do 
something about work accidents is 
based on the notion that we can cal- 
culate the number of expected acci- 
dents and determine whether the 
number of observed accidents is dif- 


- ferent than the number that is ex- 


pected. 

Occupational safety and health 
legislation, workers’ compensation 
legislation, or -any other type of 
employer liability arrangements are 
not going to do very much to alter 
the laws of chance. What we hope 
to do-by effective regulation or 
other type of legislation designed 
to stimulate management to adopt 
safe and healthful work conditions 
is reduce the averages of the dis- 
tributions which chance brings about. 
But it is always a reduction from 
what might be expected, given the 
type of industry activity and the type 
of people that are involved. In order 
to take a look at this more closely, 
we note the basic regularities that 
we find in the data relating to acci- 
dents in general and to- work acci- 
dents in particular. 


REGULARITIES IN THE DATA 
Trends in deaths and 


serious injurtes 


No matter which country’s data we 
look at we find a long-term decline 
in accidental deaths and serious 
injuries in the work environment. 
Where we have such data, as in the 
coal mines of Great Britain, the 
trends are most easily discernible, 


although similar patterns are found 
in the United States. In the 1850s 
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f 
fatal injuries in the coal mines_in 
Great Britain were running at a rate 
_ of nearly four per thousand employ- 
_,eeS each year. By 1970 they had de- 
‘clined to less than one per thousand 


employees. Serious reportable nón- `’ 


fatal injuries per thousand employ- 
ees declined more than 50 percent 
over. the three-quarters of a century 
since 1908. What is true of coal mining 
is also true of industry in general. 
‚The Robens, Committee in Great 
Britain found that in the -decade 
‘1961 to 1970, the-fatality rate in fac- 
. tories (the annual rate of fatal acci- 
dents per 100,000 employees aver- 
aged over a 10 year period) was 4.5, 
_ whereas the comparable figure for the 
. first decade.of the century was 17.5. 
-At the same time we must ‘note 
-that there is no such comforting 
trend in less serious injuries. Trends 
in less serious injuries are influenced 
by. the type of reporting system and 
. the compensation system in effect.” 
The tendency is nét to‘report less 
serious injuries unless there are 
benefits to be claimed. The higher 
the compensation benefits, the greater 
the incettive to claim these benefits 
. and hence to report the injuries. 

Home versus work i 

Safety people argue about the 
comparative safety of home versus 
` work, and in part the argument is 
‘about what exposure base ought to 
be used. It is clear, however, that 
motor vehicles come first as a major 
cause of.accidental deaths. Nonfatal 
‘injuries, however, are different. 
. Although Bossibly one-third of them 
occur at work, two-thirds of them 
do not. Home injuries account for 
approximately one third of the total 
and if we add to the home injuries 

2. Safety and Health at Work, Report of 


-~ the Committee, 1970~1972, Chairman Lord 
- “Robens (London: HMSO), p. 3. 


pa 
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those caused by defective and faulty 


goods and services we account for ` 
more than half of the injuries. The .` 


workplace is' certainly by no means: 
the most dangerous place to be.’ 


Young versus old 


Another emilee in the data has 


to do with the age of employees. It- 
is the propensity of the young, and |. 


particularly young males to injure 
themselves by accidents. Unfor- 
tunately, the same holds true of fatal 
accidents. A high percentage of in- 


dustrial accidents occur among male l 


workers ùnder 21 years of age: 


Business gees 


There is some evidence to indicate 
that accident frequency rates are 
susceptible to business cycle in- 
fluences. In periods of prosperity, 
rates tend to increase whereas in a 


recession they tend to decline. The © 
reasons for this are fairly obvious. In. 


periods of prosperity the increased 


press of work brings additional .. 


stress but, just as important, it brings 


younger more inexperienced workers - 


into the work force. Accident rates 
tend to fluctuate not only with age 


` of workers, but with time and experi- ' 


ence on the job. 


I ndustry rankings 


We have unambiguous daa re- 
lating to the relative stability of in- 
dustry rankings of accident frequency 
rates. Certain industries consistėntly 
rank at the top as accident producers 


and others are usually found at the 


3. An interesting dompautive survey , of: 


these types of injuries‘in Great.Britain can 
be found*in the Report of the Royal Com- 


.mission' on Civil Liabilities, and Compensa- 


tion’ for ‘Personal Injury, Chairman Lord 
Pearson (London: HMSO, 1978); the survey 
of comparative accidents 1s in Volume I, 
“Statistics and Costings,” Part III. 
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bottom. Within manufacturing, for 
example, timber and wood products, 
fabricated metal products, rubber 
and plastic products will rank near 
the top with the highest frequency 
rates and apparel and textile near 
the bottom. When we look at all in- 
dustrial subdivisions, finance, in- 
surance, real estate, and other largely 
clerical occupations have relatively 
few accidents whereas the meat 
packing, logging, timbering, and 
coal mining have a great many. Such 
consistent differences stem from 
the varying innate or inherent risks 
in each of the industries.‘ 

The same consistency in rankings 
is true of minor subdivisions within 
an industry. Within the construction 
industry, the heavy construction, or 
tunneling divisions consistently 
have higher accident rates than say 
the painting,and decorating sections 
of the industry. These consistencies 
in rankings show that something 
more than chance is at work. It sug- 
gests that accidents are based on 
something more than random oc- 
currences.° 


Size of plant 


Accident rates are not independ- 
ent of the size of the plant. The largest 
size and the smallest plants have the 
lowest accident frequency rates as 
compared to the mid-size firms.® 


4. US. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 98th ed. (Wash- 
ington, DC USGPO, 1977), Table 687, ““Oc- 
cupatonal Injury and Illness Incidence 
Rates by Industry; 1973-1975,” p 423 

5 C. L. Wong and H. J. Hilask, “The 
Safety and Health Record 1n the Construction 
Industry,’ Monthly Labor Review vol. 101, 
no. 3 (1978), p. 5. 

6 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 98th Edition 
(Washington, DC. USGPO, 1977), Table 686, 
“Occupational Injury Rates in Pnvate Indus- 
try by Employee Size, Class, Industry Group, 
1974 and 1975,” p. 423. 
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Whether this is due to personal rela- 
tionships in the smaller plants or the 
existence of organized safety in the 


‘larger size plants cannot be proven, 


but such an explanation is intuitively 
plausible. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE 
STABILITY OF DATA 


It is reassuring to note these reg- 
ularities in accident data. We see a 
decline over time in serious disabling 
injuries and fatalities, but note the 
sensitivity of the trends in less serious 
accidents to reporting requirements 
and amounts of benefits available. 
These are long term trends. We can- 
not discern these declines in the 
shorter term such as over the period 
of the last decade or so. Industry 
rankings in terms of measures of 
accidents remain surprisingly stable 
from year to year. That would indi- 
cate that factors other than mere 
chance are at work, and gives some 
underpinning to the notion of the 
efficacy of accident prevention ef- 
forts. Something more than chance 
is at work. 


INTERVENTION IN THE WORK 
ACCIDENT AREA 


If we wish to analyze the effects 
on society of changes in responsi- 
bility for work-related accidents 
and occupational diseases, we have 
to note that these first changes took 
place long ago, in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, with the 
passage of employer liability laws. 
Society’s objectives were rather 
narrow and designed to change as- 
pects of the common law governing 
the master servant relationships. 
Under the common law, the worker 
was compelled to negotiate with his 
employer to recover damages as 
result of an industrial accident, , 
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if he could not receive a satisfactory 
adjustment, then his only recourse 
was to sue in a court of law. The 
employer had -tke advantages that 
accrued to him by reason of his posi- 
tion, and in addition was aided by 
several judicial interpretations of 
common law doctrines. The negli- 
gence of a fellow servant or the em- 
‘ployee himself could interfere with 


his recovery. In addition, if it could - 


be shown that the employee knew 
‘about the job dangers and, there- 
fore, could be said to have assumed 
. the risks of the occupation, that 
might defeat his claim.’ ’ 

We can only guess about the de- 
velopments that may have taken 
place had the common law been 
allowed to evolve into the twentieth 
century with this: social outlook. 
Suffice it to say that the employer 
liability . laws passed by several states 
did“soften these defenses and did 
`- allow the employee to recover dam- 
ages without having to overcome 
what was thought then to be these 
rather unfair defenses. 

As we look about us today and see 
what is happening to court judgments 
in the area of medical malpractice 
and recoveries for personal injury 
due to motor vehicle accidents, we 
might speculate the same liberaliz- 
ing trends would have occurred in 
, the area of industrial accidents. But 
as noted above, such developments 
never matured. Beginning in 1911, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and a num- 
ber of other states passed workers’ 
compensation statutes. These stat- 
utes were modeled generally after 
those prevailing in England, whose 
Parliament in turn had copied from 
the pioneering efforts of Bismarck 


T. Harry Weiss, “Employers” Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation,” 
Section III, in John R. Commons, History of 
Labor in the United States 1896-1932 (New 

York: Macmillan, 1935), vol. 3, pp. 565-69. 
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in Germany. In effect, these stat- 
utes abolished the notion of negli- 
gence and fault in the area of indus- 
trial accidents. Any employee in- 
volved in an accident that arose 
“out of and in the course of” em- 
ployment, was entitled to benefits. 
Neither the courts nor the newly 
established administrative tribunals 
under the workers’ compensation 
acts were to inquire into fault or 
negligence. These recoveries were 
not to be in the nature of payment 
for damages but rather payment of 


‘compensation based upon wage loss. 


Since all accidents were to be com- 
pensated regardless of fault, the 
theory was that the compensation 
should be at a percentage of wages 
paid, usually two-thirds of the nor- 
mal weekly wage. In addition, pay- 
ments were to be made in the event 
of permanent disability or death, 
but no recovery was to be had for 
pain or suffering or other psychic 
consequences. 


Pa 


Financing the liability 


The obligation to pay these speci- ` 
fied amounts were set forth in the 
statute. Certain states, principally 
in the far West, set up exclusive state 
agencies to finance the new program, 
and other states, New York and Cali- 
fornia, for example, set up competi- 
tive state funds to write insurance. 


‘However, most states required the 


employer to secure his liability by 
purchasing insurance from a private 
carrier, or in the event the employer 
could show financial responsibility, 


he might be allowed to self-insure.® 


The employer paid.an insurance 
premium based.on his industrial 


8. National Commission on State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws, Compendium 
on Workmen’s Compensation, “Security 
Requirements and Arrangements” (Washing- 
ton, DC: USGPO, 1973), pp. 243-65. 
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classification and if he were large 
enough he might be experience 
rated. If his experience proved bet- 
ter than expected, he would receive 
a lower rate, and if worse than ex- 
pected, he would receive a higher 
rate than the average for his indus- 
trial classification. Thus, some safety 
incentives were built into the pro- 
gram from the outset. The employer 
paid a classification rate based upon 
the average expected number of 
accidents for employers who.were 
similarly situated. Thus the meat 
packing industry would pay one rate, 
the logging industry, another. If 
the business employed largely cleri- 
cal workers,. it would -pay a much 
lower rate than if it were engaged 
in metal fabrication where the in- 
herent hazards were higher. Even 
within those classifications, how- 
ever, provided the employer was 
large enough so that his experience 


was credible, he could receive a dif- © 


ferential rate based upon his tested 
accident experience during the cur- 
rent period. 

It is worthwhile to note that this 
type of intervention on the part of 
the government was not far-reaching 
or intrusive. It is fair to say that it 
was designed to remedy what many 
perceived to be an obvious evil. 
Under the common law procedures, 
some workers received fairly large 
settlements by reason of their indus- 
trial accidents, others nothing, and 
how much a worker received de- 
pended on circumstances that many 


felt were extraneous to the main. 


problem. Employees involved in 
industrial injuries. sufféred losses. 
The workers’ compensation statutes 


set forth a particular method of. 


sharing these losses. Workers. in- 
volved in accidents received some 


continuing stream of income for. 
some period of ‘time. The amounts. 


may not have been as much as they 


4T 


would receive had they been suc- 
cessful at common law, but there 
was the assurance that they would 
receive something regardless of 
fault. 

As the laws developed, they did 
not lose sight of the notion that the 


employer's activities could influence 


the number of: accidents within 
limits defined by chance and the 
innate hazards associated with his 
industry. It was acknowledged that 
he employer was able to modify his 
environment and thereby’ reduce 
the number of accidents. In order 
to provide incentive for him to under- 


-take such activities, he was subject 


to both classification and experience 
rating. ; i 

Possibly one reason why this con- 
tingency was not brought into the 
social security fold was the convic- 
tion that accidents can be controlled 
in both number and type. The sys- 
tem of workers’ compensation, with 
its private insurance financing and 
experience rating, presumably was 
designed to give these incentives 
to employers -to provide _safe and 


‘healthful working conditions. 


$ 


Safety technology 


Assuming that there exists some 
sort of safety technology which is 
effective in controlling accidents, 
that it costs the firm money and 
presumably that it affects the level of 


‘safety, the question then becomes how 


much of this safety technology should 
be adopted? If a slower speed of 
production will reduce accidents, the 
slower the speed, the fewer the num- 
ber of accidents. But slower speed 
means less production and probably 
a higher cost for each item. If the 
firm is rational (interested in its 
profit picture at the end of the year), 
then it may find it wise to invest in 
safety technology until the last dol- 


A 
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Vee spent results in'a ‘dollar saved in 
-= accident costs. ~ 


Granted that ieee de costs 
are shared arid that motivations are 


blunted by insurance and the pool-. 


ing ‘of risks, yet some type of ‘clas- 
_ sification and insurance system at 
“ least.points in the direction of im- 
_posing costs of these’ accidents_on 
_/ management. Imposition of these 


-costs should influence management. 


_.to adopt a type and level of safety 
„. technology so as to reduce these 
~ charges. Increases in the -amount 
spent: foř safety should result ‘in 
lower accidents and, consequently 
. lower insurance ‘rates. 


I > 
` 


- "Bench levels > l 


- Although theory demands imposi- 
tion of full costs upon management, 
the laws always provided for some 
cost sharing; yet, over the years the 
laws became outmoded. Benefits fell 
behind increases in costs of. living 
and wages. The results ‘were inequi- 
table from the workers’ point of view 
and since full costs were-not met by 
management, the safety incentives 
were dulled. The villain in the piece 
- was largely the weekly maximum 
rate written into the law which niade 


a mockery out of the requirement 


‘that two-thirds of wages be paid in 
i compensation benefits. 

- Fortunately, many’ of the states 
-© have now modernized their laws, 
yoaecly ‘under the impact of the rec- 


. ommendations of the National Com-. 
"mission on State Workmen’s Com-.’ 


“pensation Laws. The Commission 
recommended that benefits be two- 
‘thirds of wages and that the weekly 


`` maximum be set so that the worker 


- who makes at least the average wage 
would receive the statutory bene- 
fits.” Unhappily, not-all ‘states have 

responded to the challenge thus 


9. `” National EE E ‘on State Work- 
- men’s one Laws, pNenOr of the 


~ 
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‘making federal : intervention im tlie” 


” 


i i 


r 


area’ of ‘minimum ‘standards’ a poś-: 
sibility.!° 

Is social- security ‘disability legis- 
lation the road for workers’ com-- 
pensation legislation to travel? Would 
it be simpler to have the federal 
government administer the entire 
program and pay benefits to workers 
‘in ‘accordance with some uniform’ 
national standard and to finance: 
the costs out of general taxation? 

The answer has to be affirmative ; 
if one’is willing to give up whatever. 
advantages accrue to society by rea- ` 
son of incentives that workers’ com- 
pensation gives firms to minimize 
the number of accidents. : 


_ COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

It may be, however, that a different 
analysis ought to be applied to this 
situation. In one sense, » „accidents 


are caused by individuals working: 
in particular environments, some 


-of which can-be made safer than 


others. However, if we look at the 
philosophy of ,a man such as Sir 
Owen Woodhouse, author of New 
Zealand’s Royal Commission report, 
which produced its comprehensive 
accident compensation statute: 


It is-society itself that has built up and 
encouraged the heavily risk laden activi- 
ties that exact a known „and expected 
cost of life and limb.-I speak of the use 
that we all make of motor transport on 
the one hand and the essential nature . 
of industrial production on the other,” 





National Commission on State Workmen’s — 
Compensation Laws (Washington, DC: 


_USGPO, 1872), pp. 56-57. 


10. Statement of John F. Burton, Jr., on 
5.3060, the “National Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Standards Act of 1978,” Before the Labor 
Subcommittee ‘of the Senate Committee .on 
Human Resources, 22 September- -1978: 
` Jl. Sir Owen Woodhouse, “National eae 
pengation and the Insbrance, Industry,” 
address delivered, peas 19 August 1977, 


mumeo. 
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Woodhouse speaks of “statisti- 
cally inevitable” victums of accidents 
and the heavy responsibility upon 
the community to share in some-way 
the burden that falls upon those that 
become the random casualties. In 
his view, once society as a whole has 
accepted the need to support certain 
groups of injured persons, it cannot 
be right to exclude others with equal 
problems who, like their fellow citi- 
zens, have been contributing to the 
general funds. “The notion of com- 
munity responsibility carries with 
it as a natural collinear the principle 
of comprehensive entitlement.” ” 

Underlying the whole of the Wood- 
house report is the notion of benefits 
and entitlement as a matter of right, 
and community responsibility as the 
key to the development of a modern 
system of social welfare. Woodhouse 
argues that the private insurance 
industry is bound to face problems 
with escalating costs and increasing 
claims. He sees complete disengage- 
ment as the only sensible commer- 
cial course for the industry to pur- 
sue. Escalating requirements for 
premium income will cause the sys- 
tem to break down under its own 
weight; precipitated no doubt by 
rebellion on behalf of those who 
are expected to provide the pre- 
miums. In his view, despite the 
evident problems of transition, the 
future destiny of the insurance in- 
' dustry is surely not in the field of 
social welfare. 


SOCIETAL RESPONSIBILITY AND - 
THE MARKET 


Conceding the indictment that has 
been made and the problems which 
have been identified, the question 
is whether a public enterprise would 
be better prepared to deal with them. 
Should an increasing portion of the 


12. Ibid., p. 5, 
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tax dollar go for these particular bene- 
fits? The identification of very real 
unanswered problems in the private 
sector does not necessarily mean 
that solutions will be forthcoming 
quite magically once the state as- 
sumes responsibility. Difficult ques- 
tions of social choice are involved 
in any accident compensation scheme 
and they may be by-passed but not 
solved by the recommendation that 
the state assume full responsibility. 

The questions remain: How many 
accidents is society prepared to ab- 
sorb? How many resources should 
go into safety and prevention? As 
Gaskin notes, at one time it was 
thought that the state could supply 
the answer, but because of the dif- 
ficulties many academic writers 
began to feel that the market is ideally 
suited to answer these questions. 
He believes that perhaps now the 
circle has turned again as a number 
of doubts are being raised about 
market solutions and economic ap- 
proaches.: 

What seems to be ignored in these 
analyses which contrast market re- 
sponsibility and state responsibility 
are the inherent differences between 
the workplace and the highway or 
the home. There is no readily avail- 
able way to bring market forces to 
bear on the number of accidents on 
the highway or in the home. On the 
other hand we do have a chance to 
allow market tactics to function in 
the work environment. We have a 
chance of internalizing the costs of 
the accidents to the employer and 
thereby at least approaching an 
answer as to how many accidents 
to have and how many ofthe nation’s 


13. Richard Gaskın, “The Opton ın Tort 
Law Reform. A Survey,” ın Jane C Kroniek, 
project director, Community Responsibility. 
The New Zealand Accident Compensation 
Act as a Value of Response to Technological 
Development, U.S. Natonal Science Founda- 
tion Report, 20 January 1978, pp. 21-28. 
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resources ought: to be devoted to 
preventing them. 
The evidence of the variability in 
accident frequency rates among 
firms within an industry, as well as 
the evidence of stability in differen- 
tials between industries, argue that 
such a safety technology is avail- 


-” 


able. It could be utilized, provided . 


the appropriate incentives were 
given to firms to make decisions 
which will be optimal from their 
point of view. It also depends on 
costs being internalized so that the 
individual firms’ decisions are opti- 
mal from the point of view of society 
as a whole. 


¥ 


THE SENSITIVITY OF CLAIMS 
TO THE BENEFIT LEVELS 


Old age is a matter of chronology 


as far as the social welfare system - 


is concerned. Retirement may come 
at age 65, or before, and obviously 
the number and type of these retire- 
` ments will be sensitive to the bene- 
fits that are paid. Death, of course, 
is a contingency which comes to us 
all and, problems of suicide aside, 
poses few problems in the way of 
moral hazard. 

The number of work accidents, 
however, are subject to the effects 
of safety technology on one hand 
and quite sensitive to benefit levels 
on the other. The latter sensitivity 
cannot be understood as a matter of 
malingering. or dishonesty on the 
part of the workers. It is simply con- 
firmation of the fact that the number 
of claims that will be filed for less 
serious injuries is not independent 
of the rate of compensation benefits 
for those injuries. If workers suffer 
little monetary loss by being off 
work, one should expect to see an 
increase in thé number of claims 


that are filed. In part, this stems 


from the. difficulties of defining a- 


state of disability and; in part, from 
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the fact that in the case of some mi- 
nor injuries, the worker could or 
could not continue working depend- 
ing upon his subjective evaluation 
of the severity of the injury, and his 
evaluation of his alternatives. 


Administrative problems 


In short, there is a real need for 
competent administration of these 
claims for. benefits. The effects on 
society arising from the assumption 
of the responsibility for work in- 
juries cannot be discussed inde- 
pendently of the nature of the ad- 
ministration of whatever benefit 
program is set up. It so happens that . 
work accident legislation is a rather 
difficult program to administer. The 


_early state laws were: fairly clever 


(realistic) in.this respect in that they 
did not expect state administrators 
to do very much in the way of admin- 
istration. Administration was left 
largely in the hands of the private . 
insurance carriers and the assump- 
tion was that a type of adversary 
relationship might aid in the admin- 
istration of these claims."* 
According -tô- investigators of the 
program, things may have gone too 
far. The assumption of a self admin- 
istering system bumped into the dif- 
ficulties involved in evaluating the 


- nature and extent of permanent dis- 


abilities, and obviously there is room 
for a great deal of reform in this area: 
Whether privately administered or 
administered by a federal agency, 
the problem is the same. No one has 
yet discovered the ideal way to re- 
late a physical impairment or a state 
of disability to a finite sum of money. 

At least the present system in the 
United States workers’ compensa- 
tion systems has the advantage of 


14. Monroe Berkowitz, “The Processing of 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Cases,” Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor ‘Standards, 
Bulletin 310 (1967), p. 4. 
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pluralism with some 50 odd different 
solutions. But we may be paying too 
high a price in terms of the inequal- 
ities suffered by workers in terms of 
differences in benefits for identical 
‘injuries in the several states. 

Another unsolved problem has to 


do with occupational illnesses< , 


Newspapers carry daily reminders 


of the deadly effect of industrial . 


carcinogens. We do not yet have an 
adequate data base to evaluate the 
long term effects of working with 
various toxic substances. Yet it be- 
comes increasingly evident that the 
effects of working with asbestos or 
lead can be debilitating even though 
the diseases may not manifest them- 
selves until 10 or 20 years after initial 
exposure. There are grave doubts 
that a private system .of workers’ 
compensation, with its characteris- 
tic of assigning responsibility to a 
particular employer’s experience of 
a particular year, can accommodate 


to the phenomena of slowly devel- 


oping occupational illnesses. Given 
the long latency periods and the 


confusion as to etiology, á system . 


which depends upon fixing respon- 
sibility on a particular employers 
account may not survive. Yet solu- 
tions are not immediately obvious. 
To change to a system of benefits 
paid under a philosophy of broad 
community responsibility will not 
solve the problems of causation. If 
causation is deemed to be irrelevant, 
then of course we are into an entirely 
different area where we must face 
the issue not only of a general health 
insurance but income benefits -to 
those who are ill due to nonoccupa- 
tional as well as occupational causes: 


X 


Regulation 


At this point the worker can, be 
excused for impatience if he feels 
that the world is being made too 
complicated. Why should any indus- 


` ol 


try be allowed to use toxic materials 
which shorten the life of those ex- 
posed to them? Why should any 
machine go unguarded? Why should 
not all the safety technology that 
engineers can dream of be installed 
forthwith? 

The matter can be pushed too far. 
Obviously, the safest work environ- 
ment may not be productive enough 
to survive. Regardless of how the 
matter is stated (trade unions tend 


- to talk about cannibalizing the worker 


and management people about ben- 
efit-cost margins), all recognize that 
some tradeoffs are involved. 

It is not only possible but quite 
usual and traditional for the state to 
regulate safety and health at the 
workplace. Massachusetts enacted a 
law requiring the safeguarding of 
machinery, hoists and elevators as 
early as 1877, with New York passing 
similar legislation a decade later. 
When the seventh annual conference 
of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors was held in Chi- 
cago in 1893, there were 14 states 
and provinces with factory laws and 
110 inspectors.'® | 


HEALTH 


The maintenance of health as well 
as safety became a matter of state 
government concern quite early. 
The first report on occupational 
health hazards appears to have been 
written in 1837, and by: 1910 the 
American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation’ called the First National 
Conference on Industrial Disease.'® 
_ Those of us who follow the contro- 
versies about lack of enforcement of 
standards promulgated by the ad- 
ministrators .of the 1970 Occupa- 


15. Don D. Lescohier, ““The-Campaign for 
‘Health and Safety ın Industry,” Chap. 19, in 
History of Labor ın the United States 1896- 
1932, pp. 359-70. 

16. Ibid., p. 361. 
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tional Safety and Health Act (OSHA) 
can be forgiven for believing, that 
industrial hazards are a new concern 


at the federal level. But President 
Taft recommended use of the federal. 


taxing mechanism to outlaw, in ef- 


-fect, the production of phosphorous 


matches after their deleterious ef- 
fects were dramatized in’ a report 
by John Andrews.” 

- It would be foolish to contend 
that direct regulation has no role to 
play in safety and health at the work- 
_place. But we must also recognize 
the problems and the limits of such 
regulation. OSHA was ushered in 


~ with high hopes that federal inter- 


vention would solve many of the 
pressing problems and bring a safe 
and healthful workplace into being. 
But the problems proved formidable. 

Each employer is required to com- 


ply with standards promulgated by - 


the Occupational Safety and Health 


Administration and has a general - 


duty to. furnish employees a job 
“free from recognized hazards that 


are causing or likely to cdusé death 


or serious harm.” The type of stand- 


_ ards to be set has plagued thè admin- 


istrators who have been criticized for 
being too stringent at times and too 


lenient at other times. _ | 
The bulk of ‘OSHA’s safety rules 


were adopted in 1971, a few months, 


“after the agency-was created. For 
_the. most part these were based on 
‘the voluntary job safety -standards 
adopted by industry known as con- 
‘sensus standards. OSHA now admits 
many of these were unsuited for 
governmental administration and 


X were slated for discard. Newer stand- 


‘ards are to be based ‘on eliminating 
“real causes” of accidents; they are 
a ge oe \ 

17, U.S. Bureau of Labor, Phosphorus 


-Poisoning in the Match Industry in the United 
States, Bulletin No. 86 (January 19140); PP. 


31-144. 
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to be simpler and easier to. under- - 
stand, administer and meet." l 
No one can.quarrel with these-ób- ~ 


jectives and only the future can tell’ 


the extent to which they can be met. 


‘The problems are technical and dif- ` : 


ficult. They involve tension among 
groups ‘with widely- different atti- .. 
tudes; they involve tension between - . 
creating some ideal environment. 
and what is feasible from an engi- 
neering point of view” (relatively 
non-controversial); and also what 
is desirable from an economic view- 
point (very controversial). 

The Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO criticizes an eco- 
nomics approach. “Since it is -gen- 


‘erally cheaper to let easily replace- 


able workers die than to reduce risk 
below unnecessary levels, ‘when 
methods of cost-benefit analysis ' 
are used, the worker’s life is sacri- 
ficed. 718 l 
- Yet the IUD admits that. there is 
no such thing as a “risk-free environ- ° 
ment” and when OSHA determines 
& standard it must somehow arrive. 
at specific levels of substances that 
satisfy both sides, that allow industry 
to operate and products to be pro- 
duced ‘at price levels which con- 
sumers find attractive. . 
Under the OSHA 1978 lead stand- 
ards, industries are given from’ one 
to three years to reach an interim 
standard of 100 microgram level: of 
lead per cubic meter of air, aver- 
aged over an eight-hour day and 
from one to ten years to reach 50 
micrograms. The new-standard pro- 
vides for examinations of exposed 
workers to determine blood lead 
levels and for the removal— without 


18, Eula Bingham, “OSHA Wants Your 


Ideas,” in IUD Spotlight on Health and - 
‘Safety, Fourth Quarter (1978), vol. 7, no. 4, — 


er IUD Spotlight on Health and Safety, 
Fourth Quarter (1978), vol, 7, no. 4, p. 2. 
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loss of seniority, status or pay—of 
workers with elevated blood levels. 

The controversial nature of such 
standards is illustrated by the fact 
that the Lead Industries Association 
and the United Steelworkers union 
rushed to be the first to contest the 
standards in the courts. The Associa- 
tion protested the stringency of the 
standards and the union filed suit to 
tighten them. 

But controversy is to be expected 
and is notin and of itself undesirable. 
The real vice may be inherent in any 
standard-setting approach, which is 
necessarily rather rigid, applicable 
to all firms regardless of position 
and dependent upon a sophisticated 
inspection effort which most regula- 
tory agencies do not seem capable 
of sustaining for long periods of 
time. Robert Stewart Smith argues 
that government should seek to pro- 
vide that amount of safety and health 
which workers would provide for 
themselves if they did not have an 
employer standing between them 
and what we have called the safety 
technology. 


A CONCLUDING NOTE 


Societal systems for dealing with 
work accidents and illnesses remain 
quite separate from the general social 
security mechanism. One reason for 
separate treatment is that economic 
motivations can be used to control 


20. Robert Stewart Smith, The Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act: Its Goals and 
Achievements (Washington, DC: American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, 1976), p. 3. 


the number and type of accidents 
which occur at the workplace. 

If we can choose, within limits, 
the number of accidents we wish 
to experience, then any system, 
public, or private, cannot evade the 
difficult matter of choosing the trade- 
off point between production and 
safety. Maintaining a separate work 
accident system keeps alive the pos- 
sibility that economic motivations, 
implicit in our industrial organiza- 
tion, can be used to make such claims. 

Of course there are alternatives 
in the form of increased regulation 
or broader community responsibility. 
We have traveled far down the road 
of regulation. OSHA standards, of 
necessity, are controversial, rigid, 
difficult, and expensive to enforce. 
The mood of the nation in the 1980s 
may not be conducive to more reg- 
ulation, and that may reemphasize 
the benefits to be gained by making 
work accidents and illnesses expen- 
sive enough to the employer so that 
he chooses to have fewer of them. 

The problems of choosing the 
tradeoff point between production 
and health will not disappear by 
waving the magic wand of regulation 
or legislation. The politicians may 
have to learn to say publicly what 
all parties concede privately. We 
cannot live in a risk-free environ- 
ment and continue to enjoy the fruits 
ofa dynamic economy. We must take 
advantage of the systems now in 
place which are capable of maximiz- 
ing social welfare by deciding on 
the optimal amounts of resources 
which should be devoted to safe- 
guarding the working environment. 
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Violent Crime Losses: 
Their Impact on the Victim and Society 


By EMIL M. MEURER, JR. 


ABSTRACT: Crimes of-violence have increased rapidly since 
1950. In the face of increasing crime, the rights of the criminal 
_have been protected and increased. At the same time, the rights 
_of the victim of crime have remained relatively unchanged. The 
traditional rights of the victim have proven largely ineffective 

in providing compensation for losses suffered as a result of ' 
violent crimes. Against this setting, a number of states have 
seen fit to enact victim compensation programs. The' existing 
__- state programs indemnify only losses which result from medi- 

- ‘cal expenses and loss of earnings. They do not coverintangible 
personal losses or property losses. While far from a perfect 
solution, these laws emphasize the changing attitude of society ` 
toward the victims of violent crime. 


Emil.Meurer receve his M asters Degree from Mankato State University and his 
PhD from the University of Nebraska —Lincoln in 1972. He is currently an Associate 
Professor of Finance at the University of New Orleans. Over the past five years, 
he has published several articles on the topic of compensation for victims of violent 
crime. He has also presented papers on the subject before several professional 
societies, and offered testimony on behalf of a staté program in Texas. 
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CCORDING to recent Gallup 

and Harris polls dealing with 
domestic problems, citizens rank 
crime second only to inflation as the 
most pressing problem facing the 
society. This section will examine 
trends in crime, the profile of the 
criminal and the victim, and the 
financial impact of crime given the 
traditional methods of recovery in 
our society. 


TRENDS IN CRIME RATES 


The most comprehensive figures 
dealing with both violent and non- 
violent crime are compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
are reported annually in the publica- 
tion, Crime in the United States, 
Uniform Crime Reports. According 
to this source, violent crime rose over 
120 percent in the decade 1966 to 
1975.! The two most recent years for 
which data are available, 1976 and 
1977, show a decrease in the rate of 
growth but an increase in the absolute 
number of violent crimes. 

Violent crimes included in the FBI 
reports are murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault— 
certainly not an exhaustive list of 
violent crimes. Furthermore, sub- 
stantial. understatement. of violent 
crime was suggested by the Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice in its 1967 
report, Crime and Its Impact.? The 
commission estimated the true num- 
ber of major violent crimes was 
roughly twice the reported rate. This 
conclusion was based on three rea- 


1. Federal Bureau of Investigatron, Crime 
- in the United States, Uniform Crime Reports 
1975 and 1977 (Washington, DC: USGPO, 
1976 and 1978). i 

2. Task Force on Assessment, the Presidents 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, Crime and Its Impact 
(Washington, DC: USGPO, 1967).. 


sons: failure of the victim to report 
the crime to police authorities, failure 
of local police to report accurately 
the crimes occurring in their jurisdic- 
tions, and the relatively. small num- 
ber of violent crimes actually in- 


’ cluded in the FBI reports (four). 


PROFILE OF THE CRIME VICTIM 


The crime victim tends to live ina 
large metropolitan area and is most 


. often victimized in the economically 


depressed areas of the city. Further- 
more, the victimization rate is high- 
est among males (rape excepted), 
younger people, lower income 
groups, and -minorities. Robbery is 
an exception. Here the victim is often 
an older, white person of lower mid- 
dle income status. Since homicide, 


aggravated assault, and rape appear 


to be crimes of passion, the victim 
is often closely acquainted or related 
to the criminal. This is generally not 


. true of the robbery victim. 


Based on the above profile of the 
victim of a violent crime the follow- 
ing conclusions seem appropriate. 
By far the largest percentage of vio- 
lent crimes are concentrated among 
those least able to absorb the finan- 
cia] burden of crime. For many, their 
existence is already cloaked in pov- 
erty or near poverty. As the number 
of violent crimes has increased, the 
increase has hit harder at those who 
can least afford to bear the burden 
of such crime. 
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EXISTING MEANS OF REDRESS 


Given the scenario of the basically 
impoverished victim, what means of 
indemnification are available? How 
effective are these mean in meeting 
the needs of the victim? What 
changes are occurring? At the present 


_time, the victims of violent crimes 


may receive some financial relief 
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from their losses through restitution, 
private insurance, public assistance; 
social insurance, and state sponsored 
victim compensation programs. 
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Restitution 


It would seem logical that the per- 
petrator should be made to bear the 
financial burden of his act. While 
simple justice may dictate this solu- 
tion, its application is often impracti- 
cal or impossible. The criminal must 
be identified and apprehended. Based 

-on FBI data, more than half of all 
crimes go unsolved. When the crimi- 


nal is apprehended, the state pro- > 


vides for his criminal prosecution, 


- but thevictim must resort to the civil 


court for reimbursement of his dam- 
ages. Merely conducting a successful 
civil suit is no guarantee that the vic- 
tim will be indemnified. Often the 
criminal is judgment-proof since he 
has no' resources which can be used 
to satisfy the judgment. Although 
due process is served the victim is 
financially no better. off. 


Private Insurance 


While over 85 T of eee 


has some form of medical expense 
coverage, the lower income segment 
of society rarely has adequate i insur- 
ance benefits to cover their losses for 
hospitalization and other related 
medical expenses. Disability income 
insurance for replacement of ‘lost 


earnings is almost nonexistent among: 


the lower income members of society. 
The: outcome is obvious; victims of 
~ violent crime are not being compen- 
sated for their losses through private 
insurance coverage. One study indi- 
cated that only nine percent of the 


-victims received any indemnification 


for loss from private insurance 
sources.’ 


$ 
3. Herbert S. Denenberg, “Compensation 
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Social Insurance 
Several social insurance programs 


- may benefit crime victims. The'most 


important of these is the Old Age, 
Survivors, Disability, Health Insur-. 


- ance provisions of the Social Security 


Act. Under this law, disability bene- 
fits and .medical coverage may be ` 
provided to the injured victim, and 
survivorship benefits to the deceased - 
victim’s dependents. However, many 
victims are not covered since they 
do not fulfill the eligibility require- 
ments established under the law. 
Typically, victims are young, unem- 
ployed males from racial minorities. 
They have not worked a sufficient 
number of quarters to meet the cover- 
age provisions of the law. Lack of 
coverage also makes compensation 
availablé under Workers’ Compen- 
sation Laws inappropriate. In addi- 
tion, only:a.smal] number of violent 
crimes arise out of a condition of em- 
ployment. Temporary disability bene- 
fits in six states may offer a partial 
solution. , 


r 
on 


Public assistance 


In some instances public assistance 
does provide aid to violent crime / 
victims. This is true if the victim is 
currently receiving public assistance, 
or is cast into poverty as the result 


-of the crime. In such cases depend- 


ents may also be aided. However, 


the results of the crime may prevent 


the victim from becoming productive 
in the future. For other victims, their 
losses may reduce their standard of 
living but still leave them ineligible 
for either social insurance benefits 
or public assistance. Finally, the 
stigma of welfare may dissuade vic- 
tims from'seeking aid. 


for the Victims of Crime: Justice for the Victim 
as Well as the Criminal,” The Insurance Law 
Journal 574 (November, 1970). ; 
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‘Victim compensation plans: 


In 1966 the states of California and 
New York enacted the first state laws 
designed specifically. to' aid crime 
victims .and their dependents. 
Through 1977 an additional seven- 


teen states have established some ` 


form of victim compensation program. 
THÈ CRIME VICTIM AND SOCIETY 
The victim is often the forgotten 
member of the criminal-state-victim 
triangle: Most studies which show 
an interest in the victim are con- 
ducted by criminologists who are 
primarily concerned with the victim 
_ as a tool, in their quest for a fuller 
understanding of the criminal. 


H istorical review 


Stephen Schafer devotes the first 
- chapter of his book, The Victim and 


His Criminal,‘ to a discussion of the’ 


history of the victim. He points out 
that until the rise of the manorial 
system in’the Middle Ages, it. was 


. difficult to draw a distinction be- 


tween criminal and civil law. Most 
societies placed emphasis on the 
punishment of the criminal as a 
method of exacting compensation for 
the victim. This concern for 
tim waned during the Middle Ages. 

It was chiefly owing to the violent 
greed of feudal barons and medieval ec- 
‘clesiastical powers that the rights of the 
injured party were gradually infringed 
upon, and finally to a large extent, appro- 


pnated by these authorities, who exacted. 


a double vengeance, indeed upon the 
offender, by forfeiting his: property to 
themselves instead of the victim, and 
- then punishing him by the dungeon, the 
torture, the stake or the gibbet. But the 
original victim of the wrong was’ practi- 
cally enone de j 


4, Sehen Schafer, The Victim and His 


Criminal (New York. Random House, 1968). - 


5 William Tallack, Reparation to the In- 


e Vic- - 


Oo” 


"m 


‘This attitude still Sills in many 


societies today: Schafer contends 


- that the renewed interest in plans to 


compensate ‘the victim shows a re- 


awakening of the society’s concern 


for-the victim of violent crimes. 
‘ ; i Es 
Economic condition of the victim 
It is unfortunate that while the im- 
portance of the victim has been 


recognized for nearly a century, very 
little research has been undertaken 


-in the area. Commenting on the mat- 


ter, the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice observed: “One of the 
most neglected subjects in the study 
of crime is ‘its victims; the persons, 
households, and businesses that bear 
the- brunt of crime in the United 
States.” 8 ` 
Based on limited stipe studies, 

it seems reasonable to conclude that 
in many instances the victims of vio- 
lent crimes are left in an even more 
seriously deprived economic state 
after the offense than was their origi- 
nal lot. It is difficult to estimate the 
number of individuals actually left 
destitute. due to violent crime. Many 


-of the victims and their dependents 


probably live in poverty both before 
and after the crime: While more em- 


‘pirical research in this area is needed, 


it seems apparent that violent crime 
weighs more heavily on the low in- 
come members of society—those 


‘who have a real need for financial 


assistance. 


Now 


Cost of crime to society . 


. Some estimates of the cost of crime 


to society nave been made. A recent 


jured, and the Rights of the Victim n of Crime 
to Compensation (London. ’ ‘London Press, 


» 1900). 


6. President's Commission on’ Law En- 


: forcement. 


58. 


“estimate by the FBI placed the total 
cost of crime at $80 billion dollars 
annually.” However, as Morris and 
Hawkins point out in The Honest 
Politicians Guide to Crime Control,’ 
it is absurd to attempt to aggregate 
all types of cost and produce one 
figure as the total cost of crime. In 


many instances, property crime re- 


sults in an illegal transfer of property 
but no appreciable loss in value. In 
other instances, the nonfinancial 
costs are substantial but unestimated. 
Based ‘on an estimate of loss as the 
result of additional medical expenses 
and loss. of income due to violent 
crimes, a figure in excess of $7 billion 
dollars for .1978 seems reasonable. 
This amount was determined by tak- 
ing a 1967 estimate.of the President’s 
Commission and adjusting for the in- 
crease in the number of crimes ‘and 
the increase in the price level. This 
figure makes no attempt to value the 
intangible losses .associated with 
violent crime. Whatever the true 
figure, there can be little doubt that 
it is measured in terms of: billions 
of dollars annually. 


VICTIM COMPENSATION. PROGRAMS 


It is against this background that 
some nineteen states have enacted 
legislation to aid victims of violent 
` crime. In addition, four states have 
limited ‘statutes for this purpose. 
State laws vary widely in their cover- 
age of loss and in specific provisions. 


Right vs. need— 
a philosophical question 


Two basic arguments emerge in 
support of crime compensation. The 


first centers about the duty of the 


7. Federal Bureau of Investigation, Crime 
in the United States. 

8. Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins, The 
Honest Politician’ s Guide to Crime Control 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970). 
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state to provide police protection to 
its citizenry. When it fails to fulfil 
this obligation, the state should com- 
pensate the injured party if no other 
effective method of recovery is avail- 
able. As noted earlier, most victims 
have no viable alternative. Since civil 


liability, restitution, and private and 


social insurance are not effective 
avenues so far as the typical victim 
is concerned, the state must fulfil] its 
obligation to indemnity the victim. 


_This-approach established the right 
-of the victim to compensation. 


The ‘second major argument in 
support of crime compensation laws 
is founded on a welfare concept. 
People made needy by an act outside 
of their control are entitled to public 
aid from the state. This argument 
denies an obligation on the part of 


the state to indemnify victims of. 


crime unless they are made needy 
as a result of the: crime. It requires 
that all other methods of potential 
recovery have been ineffective and 
a then provides compensation as 

“last line of defense” 
economic insecurity. This approach 
establishes the need of the victim for 
compensation. 


Major provisions p 

Given the basic philosophical ap- 
proaches to’the existing state laws, 
it is worthwhile to review some major 
provisions of laws already enacted. 
Table.1 summarizes some of the fea- 
tures of these-existing laws. 

All -existing state laws provide 
compensation to the victim; both 
medical expenses and loss of income 
are included in determining the loss. 
(Virginia covers only medical ex- 
penses.) Only a few states allow any 
compensation for pain and suffering, 


mental anguish, or other intangible 


losses. Generally, property losses are 
not covered by ‘any of the states. 


against - 


r 


~ 


3 
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TABLE 1 


STATES WITH CRIME VICTIMS COMPENSATION PROGRAMS 


- Alaska 


Celiforma 


Hawa 


“Hinon 


Kentucky 


~ Maryland 


Massachusetts 


North Dakota 


Oho 


Virginia 


Washington 


“Wisconsin 


Compensaton 
to Victims 
ali i 
: š 
£u E i 
yes ye no 
yes yes m 
yas ys no 
yess yeas mo 
yes ya no 
yes ye no 
yes yes no 
ye yen no 
yes yar no 
yn ya no 
yes yn no 
ya yes no 
/ 
ya ys no 
yes yer no 
yes yes) no 
yes «yes 
yes no no 
`A 
yes ye no 


yss yei nö 


yes yes yes 


yer when “when 
junti- justi- 
-fied fied 


yo Yor yW 


no 


ng 


no 


nga 


Lamrtavons 
2 
£ 
t 
i ES 
3s ds 
TE 
Fs 
$25,000 2 years 
immechecat) 
$40,000 
(host 
earnings} 
$23,000 1 year 
$10,000 1 year 


$10,000 18 mos 


$10,000 2 years 
{6 mos 
miei 


$15,000 90 days 
{can be 
jextended í 
to one year) 


$45,000 2 years 


810,006 1 year 


$15,000 30 days 
{extended 
to Í yeer 
for cause} 


$10,000 


1 year 


$26,000 


“ $50,000 


$265,000 


$10,000 


$10,000 


mo tenit 


$10,000 


A” 


1 yoar 


t year 


1 year 


not deter 
mined yet 


6 mos 
ican be 
extended 
to 2 years} 


& mos 


2 years 
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Some exceptions to this rule do exist. 


' For instance, in California a property 


- 


loss may be indemnified if the victim 
is assisting a police officer or attempt- 
ing to apprehend a felonious crimi- 
nal. But the general intent of the laws 
ig to cover only medical expenses 
and loss of income. In the casé of the 
death of the victim, burial expenses 
are included with medical expenses 
and therefore are allowed in all states. 


The benefits available to the de- 
pendent survivors of the victim vary - 


considerably from state to state. Most 
states require a close relationship of 


_the survivor to the victim and a strong 
demonstration of financial depend- 


ency. Once these requirements are 
satisfied the survivors may be en- 
titled to a pension (1 state), a lump 
sum benefit (6 states), or both (9 


states). Only Illinois, North Dakota, 


and Tennessee make no arrangement 
for payment to the survivors of the 


~ victim. 


Certain limitations are aed on 
the victim under all of the existing 
laws.. Generally these limitations 


deal with, residency requirements, 


maximum dollar awards, the time in 


which a claim must be filed, the time 


in which the crime must be reported 
to proper police authorities, and the 


-duty of the victim ‘to cooperate with 


law enforcement authorities after the 


crime has been reported. Six states 


_ require the claimant to be a resident 


é 


~ of the state, while the other 13 do not 
-impose this condition. In terms of 


maximum awards, only three states 
allow total compensatior to exceed 
$25,000: Alaska has the highest limit, 
$25,000 for medical expenses and 
$40,000-for lost earnings, with Ohio 
allowing a total of $50,000 and Mary- 
land, $45,000. The New York and 
Washington laws impose no limit, 
but the majority of' states (9) have 
a $10,000 maximum award. ' 
The’ time limit for filing a claim 


w 
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ranges from 30 days in Michigan to 
two years in five states. In several 


‘states the limit can be extended if 


circumstances indicate that the time 
limit imposes an unreasonable hard- | 
ship on the victim. Most of the states 
also require that the crime giving rise 
to the claim be reported to the proper 
authorities within 24 hours, 48 hours, - 
or some other short period. As in the 
case of filing claims, the time limit 
may be extended if conditions war- 
rant an.extension. Finally, a large” 
majority of the laws require the vic- 
tim to cooperate fully with law en- 
forcement ‘authorities in the ap- 
prehension and conviction of the 
criminal. i 

The laws deny any compensation \ 


.to the victim or dependents if the 


victim was responsible for, or might 
have anticipated the damages which 
resulted from the crime. This pro- 
vision is applied within the discretion 
of the commission charged with the 
administration of the law. The rela- 
tionship of the victim to the offender 
is significant in determining eligibil- 
ity for awards. All states limitin some » 
respect, the amount that may be’ 
awarded if the victim -is related to 
the criminal. Generally a relative, 
a member of the family, a member 
of the household, or one maintain-- 
ing sexual relations with the criminal 
or offender is denied any recovery. 


—_ 


Empirical results 


It is impossible to otter a compre- _ 
hensive analysis of the operating ex- 
perience of the state plans. Many 
have been enacted in the last two or 
three years and have little history. 
New York, Hawaii, and California 
offer experience based on approxi- 
mately ten years of operation. In 
each of these states, the number of ` 
claims filed and allowed has in- 
creased at a-faster rate than the rate ` 


- VIOLENT Came LOssEs . 


a’ 


of crime in the state. This i is ner iy 
. due to an increased awareness on the 
part of victims of the compensation 
plans and benefits available. In fiscal 
1968 total payments of $425,426 were 
were made to 200 claimants in the 
state of New York. In fiscal 1977 this 
had increased to $3,228,667 paid to 


1510 claimants. Increases in other — 


_ states have not always been as rapid, 
but in every case ey have been 
substantial. 

In most states the number of claims 
has increased faster than the ability 
of the administrative process to cope 
with them. This had led to a substan- 
tial backlog of claims in many states. 


Delays in obtaining necessary infor-. 


. ;mation to verify claims has also pre- 
sented some problems. In spite of 
these problems, the’ existing laws 
have benefited many crime victims 
and appear to offer a partial solution 
to the problems faced by the victim. 


Federal legislation 


At the present time, no federal — 
crime victim compensatidn program. 
exists. Attempts to enact-such- legis- 
lation date back to 1965 when Senator 
Yarborough of Texas sponsored legis- 
lation designed to aid victims of vio- 
lent crime. Every session since ‘has 
- seen one or more bills introduced. , 
Committee hearings have been held 
and on September 18, 1972, Senate 
Bill `S. 750, sponsored -by Senator 
Mansfield, was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of sixty-one ‘to seven. To 
date this is the only bill to. have - 
passed either House. 

While variations exist between the 
various federal bills which have been - 
introduced, the majority of these bills 
would provide federal funding to 
states which voluntarily enact a state’ 
law to compensate victims of violent. 
crime. States which have enacted 
legislation are actively supporting 


— 
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a 


“the; passage of Kaal legislation; but 
the immediate future. of a federal 
crime victim compentauon program 
appears dim., 


- 


- 


VICTIM COMPENSATION 
AND SOCIETY 


The last ten years have witnessed 
a change in the attitude of society 
toward the victims of violent crime. 
The trend toward new methods of 
aiding the crime victim seems clearly . 
established. A recent Gallup poll 
conducted nationally on the com- 
pensation of crime victims indicated 
that 62 percent of the respondents 
‘favored ‘the establishment of such 


a program. : 


Benefits to society ` 


The enactment of crime victim 


compensation will provide a number 


of benefits to society. One such bene- 
fit is the-reduction in lost output due 
to insecurity, unemployment, and 
social disruption caused by uncom- 
pensated losses. On the surface, the 
victim presently sustains the full 
burden of medical expenses, lost 
wages, and related expenses. Ulti- 
mately society suffers in terms of lost 
jobs, productivity, and purchasing 
_ power. Reimbursement through vic- 
tim compensation would allow the 
victim to secure the necessary medi- 
cal attention needed _for rehabilita- 


_.tion after the crime and once more 


become a productive. member of 
- society.’ 

A second social value to be gained 
from crime victim, compensation is 
the reduction of crime. Victims of 
violent crime would be required to 
-notify promptly and to cooperate with 
authorities. This would help law en- 
forcement officials increase the rate 
of apprehension and reduce crime 
by removing criminals from society ' 


~ 


- 
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who would otherwise remain at large 
to commit further crimes. Prompt 
reporting of crimes and cooperation 
with authorities would also allow for 
the compilation of more accurate 
statistical data. This would help to 
identify criminal characteristics and 
trends in crime. This information 
could be used not only to increase 
apprehension of criminals but also 
to reduce the incidence of crime in 
certain areas, thereby reducing the 
overall cost of crime to society. 
Social value may accrue to society 
through the creation of public aware- 


ness of the cost of violent crime. At 


the present time, the cost of crime 
is arelatively unknown factor. Crime 
compensation prograins will furnish 


an indication of the cost of violent ` 


` crimes borne by the victims and ulti- 
mately by society as a whole. This 
recognition of cost will add emphasis 
to the need for a more effective pro- 
gram of crime prevention and per- 
haps spur the society to action. 
Finally, society may benefit fromthe 
increased prosécution and conviction 
of criminals. When the victim is fairly 
treated by society, he is more willing 
to cooperate with law enforcement 


officials. ; : 


Benefits to the crime victim 


The most obvious benefit of a crime 
compensation program to the victim 


is that all or a portion of the financial 
loss he and his dependents lave suf- 
fered will be reimbursed. To the ex- 
tent that benefits are adeqiate to 
provide an acceptable standard of. 
living for the victim, he will be freed 

from the burden of financial worry . 
that often retards recovery from in- 

jury. Furthermore, the victim and his 

dependents will be able to maintain 

their status in the community. As- 

suming the plan is based on benefits 

as a matter of right, no stigma will 

attach to the receipt of benefits. This 

is not true of public assistance 

benefits. 


CONCLUSION 


Violent crime is a problem which 
faces the entire society; however, its 
physical and financial hardships fall 
more heavily on some segments of 
the society than on others. Several 
sources of indemnification for losses 
do exist, but they have proven to be 
largely ineffective: For this reason a 
number of states have seen fit to 
enact legislation designed to ease the 
financial burden encountered by 
victims of violent crime. While far 
from a perfect solution to the prob- 
lem, it has resulted in some shifting 
of the cost from the individual victim 
and his Gepencents to the society as 
a whole. - Di 


t, 
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Expansion or Contraction of Social Security: 
- Serious Side Effects 


By ROBERT J. MYERS 


ABSTRACT: During its first three decades of operation, the 
Social Security program was almost unanimously approved 
of by the populace and the press. The benefits were many 
times as large as actuarially purchasable from the contribu- 
tions paid. The administration was efficient and prompt. How- 
ever, in the 1970s, the situation considerably changed: finan- 
cial problems arose—both over the short range and the long 
range—and the administration deteriorated. The press be- 
came critical and cried “crisis.” Many feared that the program 
was bankrupt and that benefit promises would not be kept. 
Accordingly, proposals were made to contract the system, 
despite considerable .expansionist pressure for increasing 
benefits. Good and: compelling reasons exist to maintain the 
program at about its present relative level, neither to expand 


or contract it. Further, its financing should continue to be 


solely through direct, visible payroll taxes, and not, as many 
propose, by designated, but unrelated, taxes or from general 
revenues. Financing the program indirectly is deceptive at 
best, because the American public would then believe that 


- somebody other than themselves would be paying for a sub- 


stantial portion of the cost. The simple facts of economic life 
are that all taxes are paid by people and that, although dif- 
ferent taxes might appear to have different incidences, it is 
impossible to determine whether this is actually so. 


$ 
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HE SOCIAL Security program 
has been in operation for only 
about four decades, but in this time 
it has grown to be one of the most 
important components of our society 
in the responsibility for treatment 
of personal risks. This paper will 
examine the various’ possible side 
effects of either an expansion or a 
contraction of the program. -Consid- 
ered here as Social Security will be 
only the- program of cash benefits— 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
- Insurance—and not the health-care 
benefits provided under the related 
' Medicare program. 


- THE FIRST THREE DECADES 


In 1937 the Social Security pro- 
‘ gram began operations by collecting 
contributions from specified covered 
workers. The payment of monthly 
` benefits began in 1940. For approxi-. 
mately three ‘decades, the -Social 
Security system enjoyed its “golden 
days.” Everything about it seemed 
to be perfect, and it had high accept- 
ance by almost all the populace and 
the public media. 

For many years the tax rates were 


relatively low, although they were ’ 


scheduled to increase over future 
years in order to provide adequate 
- long-range financing, and the bene- 
fits were “actuarial bargains” for 
those receiving them. Although there 
was a significant amount of public 


dissatisfaction with what appeared: 


to be low benefits, many ‘people 
recognized that they far exceeded 
the amounts actuarially purchasable 
from the contributions paid. 

In the course of three decades, 
the benefit level was increased a 
number of times, but generally at 
only about the same rate as the mod- 


erate increases in the price level ’ 


that were occurring. These changes 


were quite popular politically, be- ` 
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cause it was possible to vote benefit 
increases without sharp boosts inthe | 
tax rates. This “magic” was achieved 
primarily because wages were rising 
so much more rapidly than prices, 
and this meant sufficient income to 
finance the higher benefit costs 
(especially because the maximum 


‘taxable earnings base was increased 


correspondingly). 
Another factor in the political pop- 
ularity and` acceptance of Social 
Security in its first three decades 
was its outstanding administrative 
success. The Social Security Admin- 
istration’ was widely acclaimed -for 
its operatirig efficiency. Claims were 


- handled speedily and accurately: As 


in any new enterprise, the staff was 
enthusiastic about the program and 
anxious to make it work well.” 

Still another factor of great im- 
portance was the rapid development 
of record-keeping equipment during: 
this period. When the Social Security 
Act was ‘enacted in 1935, serious 
concern prevailed among the top of- 
ficials as to whether the vast amounts 
of lifetime earnings records could 
be ‘efficiently and accurately main- 
tained. The development of punch-. 
card methods, and then the advent 
of electronic data processing equip- 
ment, readily handled the situation, | 
especially as the coverage of the. 
Social Security program approached . 
universality. ' 

At the same time, during these’ 
first three decades of. operation, 
Social Security experienced no seri- 
ous financial problems. As in any 
pension plan in its early years of 
operation, the system had significant 
excesses of income over outgo, de- 
spite the fact that the financing of 


‘the program was arranged on the 


basis of a schedule of increasing 
tax rates, so that large funds, were 
not expected to be accumulated. ' 

As a result, the general public had 


} 


little concern about the Social Se- 


curity program from a fiscal stand- 
point. The tax rates were relatively 
low, and yet what appeared to be 
sizable funds accumulated. At times, 
it may be noted, significant increases 
in the tax rates occurred——for ex- 
ample, rises of at least 4 percent for 


both the employer and the employee | 
took place in 1950, 1954, 1960, and 


1966. Relatively little public com- 
plaint occurred on each of these in- 
stances (contrast that with the cur- 
rent situation, when much smaller 
increases are causing significant 
public outcries|}. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
_ FOURTH DECADE 


The Social Security program 
began to experience serious diff- 


culties in its fourth decade of opera- _ 


tion. The inauguration of the Medi- 
care program, which is much more 
difficult to administer than the. pe- 
riodic cash benefits, began to make 


the administrative machinery creak. - 


Administrative delays and backlogs 
arose. The .personnel. of district 
offices were gradually losing much 
of their initial zeal to provide serv- 
ices to the beneficiaries. 

In 1970, Congress decided to pro- 
vide the so-called black-lung bene- 
fits for miners suffering from pneu- 
moconiosis. The question then arose 
as to what agency should administer 
this program. The Social Security 
Administration was selected on the 
-basis of its great reputation for. ad- 
ministrative skill. 
this additional burden tended to 
worsen further the administrative 
operations of the Social Security 


Administration, especially in the. 


disability-benefits area. 


Then, in 1974, the public assist- 


ance programs for the three ddult 


categories (agéd, blind, and dis-- 


we 


Unfortunately, - 
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-abled), which had formerly been 


administered by the several states, 
was nationalized, to be administered 
by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Once again, this agency had 
been selected because of its past 
reputation for administrative effi- 


‘ciency. The result was far less than 


successful. Serious administrative 


bottlenecks arose, and large amounts 


of funds were incorrectly paid. It 
had not been realized that payments 
based on’ needs, and therefore fre- 
quently varying from month to month, 
were considerably different to ad- 
minister than “insurance” benefits 
determined from purely arithmetical 
computations on the basis of main- 
tained earnings records. 

Also, in this fourth decade, serious 
financing problems arose. Over the 
short range, these were caused by 
unfavorable ‘economic conditions 


‘(prices at times rising more rapidly. 


than earnings and high unemploy- 
ment), political over-expansion of 
the benefit level-as a result of com- 
petition between the legislative and 
executive branches, and unfavorable 
disability experience. Over the long 
run, however, even more serious 
problems arose, partially as a result 
of a technical flaw in the automatic- 
adjustment provisions enacted in 
1972, and partially from what would 
apparently be the vastly- changed 
demographic situation resulting 
from sharply reduced fertility rates. 


RELATIVE CURRENT STATUS 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Let us next examine the question 
as to whether the Social Security 
program has been- greatly expanded 
over the years. Simplistically, some 


-péople would say that such expan- 
` sion is obvious. After all, the maxi- 


mum annual tax for both employers 
and employees was only $30 until 


t 
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1950, whereas in 1979 it is $1,404. 
The average monthly benefit for a 
retired worker was less than $25 
in 1940, whereas in early 1979 it was 
about $263. Similarly, both the em- 
ployer and employee tax rate was 
only l-percent on the first $3,000 of 
annual wages, whereas in’ 1979 it is 
6.13 percent on the first $22,900. 

In this real economic world, such 
a comparison of merely dollar- figures 
is not valid. Also considered must 
be such other factors as changes in 
prices and wages, and changes in the 
scope of the benefit protection pro- 
vided. As contrasted with the late 
1930s, the wage level is now about 


_ 


nine times as high, while the price | 


level'is almost four times as high. 
It should also be kept in mind that 
the financing basis of the original 
Social Security program was such 
that the tax rates would gradually 
increase over the years, trebling in 
about a decade, and thus building 
up a rather substantial fund whose 
‘interest earnings would help finance 
the costs of the program. Instead of 
such a rapid incfease in the tax rates, 
they were held low for quite a num- 
‘ber of years. As a result, all other 
factors being equal, higher rates 
would eventually have been required. 
Although the current maximum 
taxable earnings base of $22,900 in 
1979 is more than seven times as 
large as the initial base of $3,000, 
there has, in relative terms, been a 
contraction rather than an expansion. 
To be comparable with the $3,000 
of the late 1930s, the current base 
would have to'be $29,400. The two 
ad hoc increases in the earnings base 
in 1980-81 will move quite close 
to relative comparability with the 
initial base of $3,000, although it 


will still be somewhat lower—in 
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was far too high, and the action of 
contracting it that was followed in 
the 1950s and 1960s by having it at 
a relatively lower, although stable, 
level was desirable, and the recent 
ad hoc increases in the opposite 
direction were undesirable. 

While the benefit level seems to 
have been greatly expanded over the 
years, this is not the case when con- 


` sideration in relative terms is made. 


Under present law, an individual 
with average earnings during his or 
her entire working lifetime who re- 
tired at age 65 in early 1982 (when 
the new indexed-earnings approach 
legislated by the 1977 Amendments 
first becomes effective for retirees 
at age 65) will have a benefit of about 
40 percent of the.earnings rate im- , 
mediately preceding retirement. 
Under the Social Security Act as it 
was amended in 1939, using the 
assumption that wages would be 
level in the future, the average- 
earnings individual; retiring at age 


. 65 in early 1982, would also have 


1981, the actual base of $29,700 ver- ° 


sus the projection of the original 
base being $33,900. In the author's 
opinion, the original $3,000 base 


had a replacement rate of about 40 
percent.! For a person with maxi- 
mum. creditable earnings, the 1939 
Act would have yielded a replace- 
ment rate for the 1982 retiree of 23 
percent, whereas under present law . 
such an individual will ultimately 
have arate of about 27 percent. Thus, 
it may be seen that the level of bene- 
fits under present law has not been 
greatly expanded as compared with : 
what the original law would have 
done. 

The very much higher Social Se- 
curity tax rates now in effect (as well 
as those scheduled for the future) 


are, however, a clear indication as 


1. It is appropnate to assume static’ eco- 
nomic conditions for this analysis because 
the benefit formula was adopted to be ap- 
propriate under such conditions as then 
prevailed. In other words, changes in eco- 
nomic conditions in the future would cer- . 
tainly necessitate changes ın the benefit 
formula. 


: SOCIAL SECURITY 


to the expansion of the program in 
the past. Although part of the in- 
crease is due to the revised financ- 
ing method—moving from a par- 
tially-funded system to a pay-as- 
you-go one—most of it can be 
attributed to an expanded scope of 
benefit protection.2 The addition 
of disability benefits by. the 1956 
Amendments and of hospital bene- 
fits by the 1965 Amendments, as 
well as certain other liberalizations 
(such as increased benefit rates and 
lower eligibility ages for widows), 
resulted in higher costs and thus 
higher tax rates.’ 


THREE PHILOSOPHIES OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY _ 


There are three general philos- 
ophies of Social Security, regarding 
its relative role, its extent, and es- 
pecially its benefit level. 

The expansionists believe that 
Social Security should provide bene- 
fits which, for the majority of workers, 
will provide ally full replace- 
ment of their net take-home pay 
immediately preceding retirement.‘ 
In other words, under this belief, 


2. Although it has been widely stated that 
the original Social Security program was on 
a fully-funded actuarial basis similar to life 
insurance companies and private pension 
plans, this was not the case. At no time was 
it intended that the fund on hand would equal 
the accrued liabilities to date. For more 
details on this matter, see Robert J. Myers, 
Social Security (Homewood, IL: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1975), p. 143. 

3. The addition of survivor and dependent 
benefits by the 1939 Amendments did not 
result in higher costs because of the offsetting 
factors of reducing the retirement benefits 
payable in the distant future and eliminating 
the “lump-sum refund of contnbutions” 
death benefit. . 

4. Examples of this view are found in Bert 
Seidman and Lyndon Drew, “The Injustices 
of Aging,” American Federationist, July 
1978, p. 16, and in the testimény of the 


. Amencan Association of Retred Persons be- 


fore the Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
8 September 1978. 
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there would be little need for eco- 
nomic security provision to be made 
by most individuals through the pri- 
vate sector, such as personal savings 
or pension plans. 

At the other extreme are the con- 
tractionists who believe that the 
Social Security program should be 
reduced in magnitude, and even 
possibly eliminated eventually. One 
approach in this direction is to re- 
duce gradually the replacement 
rates, although maintaining the 
monetary size of the benefits and 
their real purchasing power.® A more 
extreme procedure would be to 


‘eliminate mandatory Social Security 


participation and then compel peo- 
ple to purchase private protection.® 

The moderate philosophy essen~ 
tially believes that the present bene- 
fit level is approximately satisfac- 
tory and that it should continue 
unchanged, on a relative basis, into 


the future.. 


Expanstionist philosophy - 


At first glance, the expansionist 
philosophy has considerable appeal, 
because “it gets the job done” by 
providing economic security protec- 
tion-for the vast majority of the pop- 
ulace, leaving only the very highest 
paid to do something for themselves 
in addition. The result then seems 
to be a socially equitable and de- 
sirable situation. However, the se- 


5. For an example of such a proposal, see _ 
Report of the.Consultant Panel on Social 
Security to the Congressional Research 
Service (Washington, DC: USGPO, August 
1976), p 17. | 

6. For examples of such’ proposals, see 
Michael J. Boskin, “Social Security: The 
Altematives Before Us” in The Crisis tn 
Social Security, Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, San Francisco, 1977, p. 173, and 
Charles D. Hobbs and Stephen L. Powles- 
land, Retirement Security Reform, Restruc- 
turing the Social Security System, Institute 
for Liberty and Community, Concord, Ver- 
mont, 1975, p. 16. 
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rious question can be raised as to 
whether; if the government provides ` 
‘fully for virtually all persons, there 
will be serious disincentives for 
individual responsibility and initia- 
tive, resulting in insufficient na; 


tional economic growth.” The eco- - 


nomic pie might then be divided 
up in an equitable manner, but the 
total pie would be much smaller 

than if personal ‘incentives were 
not stifled. 

_ Another important disadvantage 
of the expansionist approach is the 


-` effect that its fulfillment would have 


on the capital market. Without the 
private savings involved in pension 
plans and individual savings efforts, 
there would be far less accumulation 
of capital. If this were tò occur, the 
productive capacity of the country 
would stagnate, unless the necessary: 
funds were provided in some other 
manner, and this would seem to be 
possible only through government 
‘loans. The net result would then be 
more, governmental controls be- 
-cause, naturally, where loans are 
made, control and regulation must 
follow. This, too, would undoubtedly 
have. a déleterious ‘effect on the 
growth of the national economy. 


Contractionist philosophy 


Many people might well believe 
that a diminished role for Social 
Security would be desirable, because ` 
this would mean an increased role 
for the private sector. There would 
then occur the advantages of greater 


flexibility and individual initiatives, - 


7. The‘ evidence seems clear from both 
national and international expenence that 
over-control by government eventually re-) 
sults in the stifling of productivity. On the 
other, hand, the author does not argue for a 
return to complete laissez faire in economic 
„and financial matters. It would seem that 
somewhere between these two extremes lies 
the optimum situation. 
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as well as greater accumulation of 
capital required for economic growth. 
However, the various proposals that 
have been made along these lines 
seem to have inherent, although not 
readily observable, difficulties. 

The extreme proposal of gradually, 
phasing Social Security out by either 
requiring or permitting younger per- 
sons to buy their own economic se- 
curity in the private sector is, on the 
surface, very appealing. It is argued 
that such individuals would thus be 
able to obtain larger benefits—and 


this may well be so. However, what 


is forgotten is the huge residual cost 
of the Social Security system for the 
older persons who would remain 
covered by it: Such cost would have 
to be met, over the long run, through 


-general taxes on the younger workers 


who opt out, so that, in the aggregate, 
they would be no better off—a “catch- 
22” situation. 

The proposals that would not com- 
pletely eliminate the Social Security 
program, but‘rather would. bring 
about contraction. of its benefit level 
are quite seductive. This approach 
does, however, have great weak- 
nesses. From the standpoint of equity, 
it seems unfair to require: younger 
workers. to pay relatively higher 
taxes over their working lifetimes 


‘than current older workers have 


paid, and yet receive lower relative © 
benefits. Also, there is the serious 
question whether Congress would 
allow the benefit level to slowly 
‘wither away, and instead might well 
make ad hoc increases, possibly in 
irresponsibly large amounts. The re- 
sultant. instability would make- it 
very, difficult for individuals and their 
employers to plan for adequate sup- 
plementary protection. 


Moderate approach - 
The moderate philosophy has as 


its basic principle that the Social ° 


Ni 
7 
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Cae program boaii sodde 
"a reasonable floor of economic pro-' 


tection upon which people can build. 


The floor should be high enough so 


that for the vast majority of persons 
(say, at least 90 percent) the total 
retirement income is such that sup- 
plementary public assistance is not 
needed. At the same time, the floor 
should not be any higher than is 


necessary to achieve this result, or 


else individual efforts to, achieve 
economic security will be diminished. 
The present level of Social Security 
benefits does approximately achieve 
this goal, although it may be slightly 
higher than necessary. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that only about 8 
percent of Social Security benefi- 
ciaries aged 65 and over also receive 


payments under the Supplemental ` 


Security Income program. 

It is desirable, even essential, 
that if the Social Security program 
is to serve as a floor of protection, 
its benefits should have relative 
stability into the future, regardless 
of changes in economic elements. 
If this is the case, then private-sec- 
tor economic security activities can 
be reasonably planned and executed. 

The moderate philosophy .can be 
criticized on the grounds that it is 
an effort only to maintain the status 
quo.* It should be remembered, 
however, that although the status 
quo is not always best, it may be so 
at some times, and- perhaps this is 
the situation as to Social Security: 


SOLUTION OF CURRENT FINANCIAL 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


For several years prior to the enact- 
ment of the 1977 Amendments, there 


8. Certainly, most people would agree 
that it is not desirable to change the funda- 
mental principles enunciated by the Ten 
Commandments. Further, few would argue 
other than that pi should be 3.14159, incon- 
venient as that number may be! 
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had been considerable public con- 
cern about the financial solvency of 
the Social- Security program. Al- 
though serious problems were pres- 
ent, much of the criticism greatly 
over-emphasized them. In any event 
the 1977 Amendments did substan- 
tially solve the financial problems 
for the next three decades, unless 
very unusual circumstances should 
occur, such as runaway double-digit 
inflation over a considerable number 
of years. : 

Nonetheless; many individuals 
still proclaim a financial crisis for 
the Social Security program. They 
incorrectly assert that huge tax bur- 
dens have been imposed by the 1977 
Amendments, when actually the 
scheduled increases in the tax rates 
are no more than have been effec- 


- tuated several times in the past. 


Some persons have advocated 


‘rolling back the scheduled increases 


3 


in payroll taxes and substituting 
payments from general -revenues. 
Such procedure is at best very de- 
ceptive—and, at worst, dishonest— 
because it would make people be- 
lieve that some third party is picking 
up a substantial part of the costs of 


' Social Security. Hopefully, the na- 


tion should be economically mature 
enough to know that general-rev- 
enues payments must either come 
from other taxes than payroll ones 


. or else from the creation of printing- 


press money. Under the former cir- 
cumstances, the same people— 
namely, the populace of the country 
—must pay the general taxes as 
would otherwise provide the payroll 
taxes. Under the latter circumstances, 


‘the resulting inflation will be paid 


for, once again, by everybody. 
Fiscal economists frequently 
assert that the substitution of other 
taxes for payroll taxes in financing | 
the Social Security program is de- 
sirable, because of the different in- 
cidence of these two forms of taxa- 


f 
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tion. Their views are frequently 
backed up by very scholarly studies 
based on extensive computer runs 
and mathematical statistical analy- 
ses. However, in the author's opin- 
ion, these various studies have no 
validity—and cannot possibly have 
any validity. 

It is necessarily assumed in the 
computer models and regression 
equations that, when a new tax is 
inaugurated, everything else will 
remain unchanged. This just does 
not happen in the’ real economic 
world. All elements, such as salaries, 
self-employment earnings, and 
prices will react in an unpredictable 
—and even, in hindsight, an un- 
known—manner under these cir- 
cumstances. It may well be said that 
the attempt to measure the incidence 
of various types of taxes—although 


very intellectually interesting and’ 


challenging—is really no more use- 
ful and productive than the. argu- 
ments that took place among medie- 
val theologians about how many 
angels could stand on BG head of 
a pin! 

Great debate occurs among econ- 
omists as to the incidence of the 
employer payroll tax.? The majority 
view currently seems to be that the 
employer tax is largely “paid” by the 
employee, in the form of lower wages 
than would otherwise have been 


9. An outstanding example of the difficulty l 


of knowing who really pays for social-insur- 
ance taxes arose in the case of the Railroad 
Retrement -system in 1974. Then, the em- 
ployers agreed ın collective bargaining to 
pay the entire RR contnbution rate except 
for an amount equal to the employee SS rate 
(which the employees would pay). This meant 


an increased tax of 4% percent to be paid by , 


the employers, which apparently was a great 
victory for the. employees. But at the same 
time, the bargained wage increase was about 
4—5 percent lower than what other workers 
were obtaining. So. is the RR tax no longer 
equally shared hy the employers and employ- 
ees, as it was for years? How can one really say? 
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paid. Some, however, argue that 
at least some of the employer tax is 
passed along to consumers (who, 
after-all, are merely the employees 
and their dependents) in the form 
of higher prices. It is generally be- 
lieved that little, if any, of the em- 
ployer tax is absorbed by the-em- 
ployer in the form of lower profits. 
In the author’s view, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to know what the 
effects of a new tax or an increase 
in taxes really are, except possibly 
in the very shortrun. The imposition 
of a tax changes the whole “ball 
game” ina manner thatis impossible 
to analyze. The economic world 
is a “one-time” one, and experiments 
cannot be conducted on alternative - 
approaches as is possible, for exam- 
ple, in a chemistry laboratory. 
Accordingly, it seems the straight- ` 
forward and proper procedure in 
financing the Social Security pro- 
gram to do so entirely by equal em- 
ployer and employee taxes, which 
stand out quite clearly for one and 
all to see. Essentially, this should . 
be done for psychological reasons, 
rather than actuarial or economic 
ones. People should be aware, as 
they now are, of the substantial costs 


-of the Social Security program. They 


should then decide whether they 
would like to pay more through gov- 
ernmental channels by expanding 


- the program, or whether they would . 


prefer the present level and use the 
remainder of their income for cur- 
rent needs and for the provision of 
supplementary economic-security 
protection through the private sector. 

This, then, leaves us with the 


10.. For example, it is extremely doubtful 
that salaries of executives and fees of pro- 
fessionals would be as high as they now are 
if we did not have the progressive income 
tax. Similarly, when an executive’s salary 1s 
increased, account 1s taken as to, what the 
net effect will be for him (or her), not the 
gross rise. 
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question of how to solve the long- 
range financing problems of the 
Social Security program ‘that stil] 
remain after the 1977 Amendments. 
Basically, two procedures seem to 
be possible if the program is to main- 
tain its same relative standard of 
benefit adequacy. 

One method is to provide addi- 
tional financing when it will be 
needed some three decades hence. 
The higher payroll tax rates that 
would be required could be eased 
in gradually, just as has been done 
frequently in the past. Although the 
required level of payroll taxes might 
seem high to us at the moment, it 
should be realized that there will be 
significantly lower tax burdens in 
the future with respect to programs 
for children, such as education. 


Specifically, the factor of lower fer- 


tility that causes the financial prob- 


lems with respect to retirement 


benefits in the distant future will, 
as the other side of the coin, mean 
far lower costs for children. 

The other method is to reduce 
total benefit expenditures. This 
should not be done by lowering the 
benefit level, but rather by grad- 
ually increasing the minimum retire- 
_ ment age, beginning about 20 years 
hence and slowly moving up from 
the present age 65 to, say, age 68. 


The real justification for doing this . 


is that, with the anticipated lower 
mortality in the future, a retirement 
age of 68 is, froma cost and longevity 


standpoint, really lower than the cur- 
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rent age 65 when it was first adopted. 
It seems reasonable to establish the 
/yetirement age over the future so that 
it has the same “real’’ value—just 
as, on the other hand, it is desirable 
to adjust benefits in course of pay- 
ment so that they maintain their 


. “real” value when prices rise. 


CONCLUSION 


A great need exists for education 


- of the public both as to the most 


appropriate role of the Social Se- 
curity program and as to the basic 
economics of financing it. Either an 
expansion or a contraction of the 
Social Security program would have 
undesirable social and economic 
effects. Expansion would mean an 
. overpowering control and influence 
of people’s lives by the government 
and a resulting hidden deterioration 
of national character and produc- 
tivity. Contraction would be decep- 
tive because indirect costs of vast 
magnitude would arise and because 
adequate economic security plan- 
ning in the aggregate would not be 
possible. People should be educated 
to realize that a reasonably ade- 
quate Social Security program has 
a significant cost. They should recog- 
nize what this cost is and be willing 
to bear it directly by visible payroll 
taxes. And, likewise, they should 
realize that an expansion of the pro- 
gram will have cost effects which 
should equally be recognized by 


. direct, visible tax rates. 
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No-Fault Insurance: What, Why and Where? 
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By JEFFREY O'CONNELL 


ABSTRACT: Under the common-law “tort” or fault-finding . 

system, after an accident between Smith and Jones, if Smith 

is an “innocent” party claiming loss against a “wrongdoer,” 
‘he is paid not only for his economic loss, but for the monetary 
value of his pain and suffering. But it is often very difficult 

‘-to establish not only who .was at fault in an accident but 
the pecuniary value of pain. Under the no-fault solution, after 
an accident between Smith and Jones, each is.paid for eco- . 
nomic losses by his own insurance company, regardless of any- 
one’s fault. As a- corollary, each is required to surrender his 
claim based on fault against the other. No-fault insurance then, 
was designed to make the following improvements in auto 
accident compensation: (1) to assure that everyone injured in- 
auto accidents is eligible for auto insurance payments, regard- 
‘less of whether-he was able to prove fault-based claims; (2).to 
spend less on smaller, relatively trivial claims, and more on 
serious. injury; (3) to pay claims promptly; (4) to pay more 
efficiently by using less of the premium dollar on insurance 
overhead and legal fees; (5) to reduce, or at least to stabilize, 
the pertinent costs of auto insurance. In essence, no- fault 

. auto insurance has succeeded in all these goals. Consideration | 
is given to extending no-fault to all kinds of accidents. 


Jeffren O ‘Connell is a Professor of Law at the University of Illinois. He is the co- 
author of the principal work which proposed no-fault auto insurance: A graduate 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, Dartmouth, College, and the Harvard Law School, 
he has taught law at the University of Iowa, Northwestern, the University of 
Michigan, Southern Methodist University, and the University of Texas at Austin. 
During 1973, having received a Guggenheim Fellowship, he taught a course in 
personal injury law at Oxford University, England..Prior to teaching law, he prac- 
ticed law in Boston, Massachusetts, as a trial lawyer. O’Connell is the author or 
coauthor of nine books dealing with accident law. 


This article is excerpted from a forthcoming book, Jeffrey O’Connell, The Lawsutt Lottery, 
to Re published in the Fall of 1979. 
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No-FAULT INSURANCE 


NDER the common-law “tort,” 

or fault-finding, system, after 

an accident between Smith and Jones, 
if Smith is an “innocent ” party claim- 
ing loss against a “wrongdoer,” he is 
paid not only for his economic loss, 
but for the monetary value of his pain 
and suffering. Obviously, it is often 
very difficult to establish not only 
who was at fault in an accident but 
the pecuniary value of pain. Under 
the no-fault solution, after an acci- 
dent between Smith and Jones, each 
is paid, regardless of anyone’s fault, 
by his own insurance company, pe- 
riodically month-by-month as his 
losses accrue. As a corollary, each is 
required to surrender his claim based 


_on fault against the other. Only eco- 


nomic losses (esséntially, medical 
expenses and wage loss) which are 
readily reducible to dollars and 
cents, and not pain and suffering, 
which are not so easy to assess, are 
covered. Payment for additional 
claims is financed by the savings 
from simplifying the insured event 
so as not to pay either for determina- 


- tion of fault and the pecuniary value 


of pain and suffering, or for pain and 


. suffering itself. 


REASONS FOR NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE 


No-fault, then, was designed to~ 


make the following improvements in 
auto accident compensation. First, it 
was designed to assure that everyone 
injured in auto accidents is eligible 


for auto insurance payment, regard- ` 


less of whether he was.able to prove 
fault-baséd claims. According to a 
massive study by the United States 
Department of Transportation (DOT), 
about 55 percent of those seriously 
injured get absolutely nothing from 
automobile liability insurance. 

1. U.S. Department of Transportation, 


“Economic Consequences ‘of ‘Automobile 
Accident Injuries” {1970}, pp. 37-38. 
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v - Second, it was designed to spend 


less on smaller, relatively trivial 
claims, and more on serious injury. 
According to Professor Alfred Conard 
of the University of Michigan, who 
conducted an extensive Michigan 
study, “If there is one thing which 
[all] the surveys have shown conclu- 
sively, it is that the [fault-based] sys- 
tem overpays the small claimants 
who need it least and underpays the 
large claimants who need it most.’? 

Third, it was designed to pay claims 
promptly. According to the DOT 
study, on the average, a period: of 
16 months elapses between an acci- 
dent and any payment based on fault- 
finding. The larger the loss, the larger 
the delay. For losses over $2,500, the 


„average delay rose to 19 months.’ 


Fourth,-it was designed to pay more 
efficiently by using less of the pre- 
mium dollar on insurance overhead 
and legal fees. No-fault insurance 
has been called “no-lawyer insur- 
ance” by one consumer advocate. 
Prior to no-fault in Massachusetts, 
approximately 80 percent of success- ' 
ful claimants under liability insur- 
ance there were represented by 
attorneys. As acorollary, no-fault was 
designed ‘to reduce. the amount of 
litigation stemming from auto acci- 
dents. Without no-fault laws, typi- 
cally 50 to 80 percent of civil jury 


dockets are taken up with auto cases. 


Fifth, no-fault’ insurance was de- 
signed to reduce, or at least to stabi- 
lize, the costs of auto insurance. 
Prior to no-fault, the number one 
complaint about auto insurance was 
its high cost. It was one of the fastest 
rising items on the consumer price 
index. 


2. A. Conard, Testimony Before the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulation, U. Mich. L. 
Quadrangle Notes (Fall 1970), p. 14. 

3. U.S. Department of Transportation, 
“Economic Consequences,’ p. 52. 
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TYPES OF No-FAULT Laws 


In response to all these problems, 
beginning in the mid-1960s, vigorous 
attempts were begun to initiate no- 
fault insurance reform. In fact, studies 
had -been urging such reform since 
the early 1930s, but had been con- 
fined largely to academic journals, 
and were consequently ignored. In 
1970, Massachusetts enacted- the first 
no-fault law, followed since by 23 
other states. The laws are bewilder- 
ing in their variety—a fact that adds 
to the pressure for a uniform federal 
law——but basically fall into three 
categories, with some overlap. 

In the first category are modified 


no-fault laws, which provide only - 


modest no-fault benefits and elimi- 


nate relatively few fault-finding ` 


claims. States with modified plans 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
` and Utah. 

The second includes add-on plans 
‚which, arguably, are not no-fault 
plans at all. Although they usually 
call for modest benefits to be paid 
to traffic victims without regard to 


anyone’s fault, they do not eliminate ` 


any victim’s right to press a fault- 
finding claim for his pain and suffer- 
ing against other drivers. Hence, the 
name add-on: the laws add on bene- 
fits but do not take anything away. 
States with add-on plans are Arkansas, 
Delaware, Maryland, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

In the third category are plans 
approaching pure no-fault. A pure 
no-fault plan would eliminate all, or 
almost all, claims based on fault, and 
substitute relatively unlimited bene- 
fits for all medical expenses and 
wages lost, not matter how extensive. 
No law goes that far, but Michigan’s 
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comes closest. It covers unlimited 
medical expenses and amaximum of 
about $58,000 of wage loss, while 
eliminating fault-based claims unless 
the victim suffers death, serious dis- 
figurement, or serious impairment of- 
bodily funetion. Minnesota’s law, 
along with New York’s, as amended, 
also approach pure no-fault. A federal 
no-fault bill, too, approaches pure 

no-faultin both benefits and elimina- 
tion of fault-based claims. 

The drive for no-fault reform has 
been stalled in various states, largely _ 
over the question of which type of 
legislation should be adopted. The 


_trial bar has vigorously asserted, at 


both the state and federal levels, that 
no-fault benefits can be paid without 
eliminating anyone's: fault-finding 
claims for pain and suffering. No- 
fault backers, on the other hand, 
oppose add-on laws as a mockery of 
reform, often labeling them “yes- 
fault” laws. Trial lawyers in reply 
argue that under add-on plans auto 
insurance rates are not increased, 
but reduced, since people who re- 
ceive their economic losses promptly 
from their own insurance companies ` 
don’t bother to press a fault-finding 
claim against the other driver. Former 
President of the Association of Trial 
Lawyers of America, Leonard Ring, 
notes-that the Delaware add-on ex- 
perience “has indeed proven that, 
where the victim has received his 
medical and wage loss, the incentive 
to make further claim is extinguished 
in all but the most serious cases.”* 
Proponents of the purer forms of 
no-fault that formally ban some fault- 
based claims argue that statistics for 
Delaware demonstrate that fault- 
finding claims are not reduced by 
add-on plans. Even if fewer people 
than expected bring fault-finding 


4. L. Ring, The Fault with No-Fault, 49 
Notre Dame Lawyer (1974) pp. 796, 826. ’ 
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claims when provided with no-fault 
benefits, despite their right to do 
so, that situation cannot be expected 
to remain, given the aggressive 
personal injury bar and the money 
that can be made by pressing fault- 
based. clairs. 


How EFFECTIVE ARE NO- 
FAULT LAWS? 


Several extensive statistical studies 


appraising the operation of no-fault 
laws help answer how the various 


forms of no-fault have fared in: 


practice. 

The principal controversy over no- 
fault has been whether insurance 
premiums go up or down upon its 
enactment. A recent study published 
in the Rutgers Law Review evaluates 
cost-benefit performance of the vari- 
ous types of no-fault laws by meas- 
uring the extent to which the laws 
keep personal injury premiums (as 
distinguished from property damage 
premiums) “at or below the level 
they would have reached had no-fault 
not been enacted.” During the five 


year period between 1972-77, total . 


personal injury premiurns covering 
fault-based liability and all supple- 
mental coverages increased 22 per- 
cent in fault states; in add-on states 
such premiums (including no-fault 
coverages) increased 49.5 percent; 
in’ modified no-fault states with low 
no-fault benefits they increased 18 
percent; and in modified no-fault 
states with high benefits they in- 
creased 13 percent.* 

In Michigan, designated pure no- 
fault, the study found‘an 11 percent 
decrease in total personal injury. 
premiums, for both’ no-fault and 
fault-finding claims. The Michigan 
data also showed a 53 percent dė- 


5. Rutgers Law Review (1977), pp 909, 
953-54, 960, 964, 966, 970. , 
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crease in. premiums covering fault- 
finding claims for personal injury, 
and an 87: percent decrease in the 
number of fault-finding claims for 
personal injury. According to the 
Rutgers Law Review: 


Together, reductions'i in premiums and 
[fault-finding] . . . claims are powerful 
evidence of the efficacy of Michigan’s. . . 
threshold (barring fault-finding claims]. 
Furthermore, the fact that . . . premium 
decreases [for fault-finding claims] have 
more than offset the added cost of [no- 
fault benefits] suggests that the cost 
tradeoff envisioned -by no-fault pro- 
ponents is not only a viable concept, 
but can be implemented effectively for 
even the most generous [no-fault bene- 
fit] packages.® 


- However, simple premium aggre- 
gates are,only one rather crude way 
of measuring costs. An arguably 
better measure is the value of the 
insurance purchased.-The improved 
value per insurance dollar under no- 
fault is most graphically illustrated 
by the Michigan experience. Cover- 
age under Michigan’s no-fault law 
pays unlimited medical expenses 
plus over $58,000 in wage losses, in 
addition to coverage of $20,000 for 
those fault-based claims against a 
motorist which are preserved under 
the law. All this insurance is pro- 
vided at a cost no greater, and appar- 
ently less, than the costs prior to no- 
fault, of only $20,000 of traditional 
liability insurance based on fault, 
under_which few seriously injured 
victims were paid much, ifat all. The 
Michigan Bureau of Insurance esti- 
mates that the proportion of pre- 
mium dollars paid out as benefits has 
increased by 58 percent under 
no-fault. 

These comments raise another goal 
of no-fault insurance! namely, spend- 
ing less on small, rather trivial claims, 


6. Ibid., p 978. 
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and conversely, more on serious 
injuries. Professor Joseph Little of 
the University of Florida Law School 
found in a study of F lorida’s no-fault 
experience that a “shift to greater 
payments for more serious injuries is 
~ clearly seen” under no-fault com- 
‘pared to, fault-based payment. ‘The 
percentage of total personal injury 
‘payments to more seriously injured 
victims | almost doubled after two 
years ‘experience under no-fault.’ 
-`A 1978 Michigan Insurance Bureau 
study similarly found more. compen- 
sation for genuine losses and’ for 


serious victims under no-fault.®: 


Under the fault system, it will be re- 
called, payments for pain and suffer- 
ing are most often made to theless 
seriously injured—often really as 
“bribes” to get rid of the “nuisance” 

value of-smaller.claims. But under 
Michigan’ s no-fault laws, much more 


of the insurance dollar is being paid’ - 


for genuine dollar losses and, given 
the fact that no-fault law eliminates 
smaller fault-based claims, what is 
paid- for pain and suffering goes to 
more seriously. injured victims (who 
do’ after all suffer the most pain 
from accidents). 

As to the aim of-prompt payment 
under no-fault, a Massachusetts sur- 
vey: by, Professor Alan Widiss of the 
University of lowa Law School, dis- 
closes some striking figures regarding 
‘timeliness of payment under no-fault 
as ‘opposed to fault. The figures indi- 
cate. that the time lapse between re- 
ceipt by the insurance company of 
documentation -‘ ‘sufficient for pay- 


` ment of medical expenses” and the | 


first no-fault medical payment re- 


T a Little, No-Fault Auto Reparation in 
Florida, 9 Michigan Journal of Law Reform 
(1975), pp. 1, 36. 


- 8. Insurance Bureau, Michigan Depart- l 
ment of Commerce, No-Fault Insurance in. 
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ceived by the victim was between 
4 and 7 days in over 50 percent of 
the cases. Eighty percent received 
the: first payment within-a month; 
and 97.9 percent within 180 days. 
The time lapse between the date of 
accident and date of receipt of-first 
-no-fault payment was necessarily 
longer, dependent as it is upon the, 
filing of,claims-and supporting docu-. 
ments by claimants. Even here, 63.3 - 
percent of the claimants received the 
first no-fault payment within 90 days 
and 84.8 percent within 180 days. 
Under the fault re according to 
the U.S. Department of Fraisporta- 
tion, only 40.5 percent of claims were 
settled and paid within 90 days of the’ 
accident, and only 57.6. percent 
within 180 days.? Reports to -the. 
Department of Transportation from 
the insurance departments, óf Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Michigan, and 
New Jersey show comparable statis- 
tics, with Michigan’s Insurance. 


Bureau reporting that “almost -all 


auto accident claims are settled ` ' 
within 30 days.” 

As to.no-fault’s aim of more effi- 
ciency: ‘by using less of the premium - 
dollar on legal fees and insurance 
overhead, the Massachusetts: study . 
by Professor Widiss suggests-a radi- 
cal reduction in the need for lawyers 
under no-fault claims. In contrast to 
the use òf attorneys in about 80 per- 
cent of the cases prior to the institu- 
tion of no-fault, attorneys were used 
for no-fault claims in substantially 
less than 15 percent of the cases. . 
According to Widiss, “‘No-fault in-. 
surance claims are tisually paid with- ` 
out disputes over either the existence 
of coverage or the amount'due thé 
claimant.” He states: “A majority of 


9. A. Widiss, A Survey of the No-Fault Per- 
sonal Injury Experience in Massachusetts in 
Council on Law-Related Studiés: No-Fault 
Automobile Insurance in Action (1977), Pp, 
909, 211, pables 28, 30. 
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the claimants and defense ‘attorneys 


surveyed felt that the average- [no- 
fault] . . . claimant did not require 
legal assistance- because the forms 
- were not complicated. Typical of this 


group was the response of one attor-~ 


ney who observed: ‘It’s just like Blue 
Cross or any health or accident 
claim.’ ”- In Florida, too, overall lawyer 


involvement per claim diminished. . - 


Considering reduced litigation 
under no-fault, another Massachu- 
setts study found that the filing of 
personal injury cases in Massachu- 
setts courts was “precipitously low- 
ered in the wake of no-fault,” 
ing a remarkable reduction’ of over 
50 percent in courts of unlimited 
jurisdiction, and an astonishing de- 


cline of about 90 percent in courts ` 


limited to claims under $2,000.!° The 
reduction of litigation in Michigan 
was also significant. - 

On the other hand, under Dela- 
ware Ss add-on plan; ‘according to a 
study there, “[t]ort litigation is con- 
tinuing . substantially unabated by 
the no-fault legislation.” Professor 
Roger Clark, of Rutgers-Camden Law 
School, who conducted the Delaware 
study, concludes “It is now clear that, 


whatever beneficial effects it has had, 


the Delaware legislation has not dis- 


couraged any significant number of ` 


` potential tort plaintiffs from: suing.” Y 


PUBLIC RESPONSE TO NO-FAULT 


“The 1978 Michigan Insurance 
Bureau Report contains the results of 
Michigan public opinion surveys re- 


10. R. Bovbjerg, The Impact of No-Fault . 


_ Auto Insurance on Massachusetts Courts, 
New England Law Review 11 (1976), pp..325, 


329; A. Widiss, A Survey of No-Fault, p: 141." 


Ll. R: Clark, Delaware No-Fault: 1974 and 
1975 Court, Filings Arising From Personal In- 
jury Incurred in Motor Vehicle Accidents, an 
update of R. Clark and G. Waterson, “Næ Fault”? 
in Delaware, 6 Rutgers-Camden Law e 
(1974), pp. 225, 232, 260. , 
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ginding public aides to various 


individual aspects of. no-fault, and — 


regarding no-fault in general. The 
results show that the public favors 
by a 62 percent to 23 percent margin 
the idea of providing full medical 
and rehabilitation benefits to all acci- 


-dent victims. The public also favors 


by a vote of 79 percent to 10 percent, 
the concept of curtailing rights to pain 
and suffering in order to provide 
more adequate medical and wage - 


- loss benefits. Furthermore, by a vote 


of 53 percent to 18 percent the public 
said they would relinquish their own 
rights to damages for pain and suffer- 
ing in exchange for prompt and com- 


‘plete payment of medical bills and 


lost wages. Finally, a vote of 65 per- 
cent to 26 percent favored coordina- 


. tion of no-fault benefits with other 


insurance benefits in order to prevent 
double payments for the same eco- 
nomic loss.: The Report concludes 
that, “‘[t]he responses .: . show 
that people do’ not support the tort 


_system as an effective means of pro- 


viding accident reparations and that 
no-fault is clearly preferred.” 

It is thus somewhat surprising to 
discover that, in response to ques- 
tions regarding attitudes to no-fault 
in general, only 17 percent of those 
polléd said that Michigan no-fault is 

a “good system.’ ' Those who said it 
was a “poor system” included 55 
percent of those polled. The Report 
states, however, that when these re- 


sponses were analyzed, it became 
clear that almost two-thirds of those 


. giving a “poor” rating identified the 


reasons for that rating as being due 
to problems which plague the entire 
automobile insurance system, and 


not directly related to fault versus 


no-fault systems. Another 38 percent 
indicated that the basis of their dis- 
satisfaction lay in problems related 
to car damage, not to the aspects of 
the law paag to injury to per- 
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sons. When the Insurance Bureau 


evaluated consumer needs in con- 


junction with the actual performance 
_of Michigan’s no-fault law, the stated 


result was that Michigan no-fault is _ 


_ successful in “meeting the real needs 
of the people.” 
In summary, the U.S-Department 
of Transportation has concluded 
that: 


State experience with no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance would appear to con- 
firm the basic soundness of the theory 
and feasibility of the theory’s implemen- 
tation. No-fault plans of sharply- varying 
objectives and character are widely seen 
as successes. No problem has arisen in 
the implementation of no-fault for which 
there does not appear to be a readily 
available and feasible solution, given the 
politcal will to make the necessary 
change. No-fault insurance works.” 


à 
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ELECTIVE COMPENSATION 
AS A PROPOSED SOLUTION 


If state or federal no-fault auto 
laws were to become effective-in all 
states in the foreseeable future, they 
would still apply only to some auto 
accident victims. Present laws do lit- 
tle for victims of non-auto accidents, 
including those presently covered 
(or, better said, not covered) by fault- ` 
finding liability rules for medical ` 
malpractice, defective products, and 
accidents. 
losses in non-automobile accidents, 
the prospect of securing adequate 
compensation is poor, whether the 
losses are large or small. The areas 
of products liability and medical 
malpractice probably account for the 
largest losses and the largest number 
of seriously injured victims outside 
of automobile accidents. In both 
areas one finds: (1) liability turning 


12. U.S. Department of Transportaton, 


“State No-Fault Automobile Insurance Ex- 
perience, 1971-1977” (1977), p. 80. 


For those who suffer. 


on very complicated fact situations, 
almost always calling for expensive 
expert witnesses; (2) litigation so ex- 
pensive that only the largest claims 
are brought; (3) relatively little of the 
total loss being’ paid from liability- 
insurance; (4) defendants winning 


- approximately three-quarters of the 


cases that reach a verdict; (5) rapidly - 
rising claims and premiums; and (6) — 
most of the money going to lawyers 
and insurance companies rather than 
accident victims. 

Some’ have proposed that “mar- 
ket” mechanisms might remedy this 
situation. Certainly the exigencies of 
present conditions require remedy. 
What might the product in such a 
market look like? 

The scheme proposed here is elec- 
tive first-party no-fault insurance 
which could work as follows; An 
insurance company would offer no- 
fault coverage to its insureds in 
increments of, say, $10,000 up to any 
amount, including a million dollars 
or more. The coverage would be for. 
economic loss, consisting mainly of 
medical expenses (including reha- 
bilitation rarely covered under health 
insurance today) and wage loss, re- 
sulting from. personal injury in any 
kind of accident. Nothing would be 
‘paid for noneconomic loss, such as 
pain and suffering, nor would pay- 
ment be made if the loss had-already ~ 
been paid from another source such 
as sick leave or health insurance. In 
return for such a guarantee of no-fault 
benefits payable regardless of how 
the accident happened, the insured 
would transfer to his no-fault insur- 
ance company his entire fault-based 
claim against any third-party who 
caused the accident. 

In accordance with the concept of 
no-fault insurance, any person buy- 
ing the coverage would be paid in 
the event of suffering loss from an 
accident, not just those with valid 
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rultiadoe claims. The no-fault 
benefits would be paid periodically 
as loss accrued. Furthermore, the in- 
surance company would-also agree 
to pay the insured the equivalent of 


any amount in excess of his no-fault 


benefits for his economic losses 
which the insured could gain in a 
fault-finding claim against any third- 
party, without subtracting any legal 
expenses incurred in gaining such 
payment. The no-fault insurance 
company is in a position to offer such 
free legal services to its insured be- 


cause it must pay its lawyer to pursue ' 


its own claim.anyway, just as today 
it defends an insured against a fault- 
finding claim under liability insur- 
ance at no additional cost to the in- 
sured beyond his initial premium. 

By this device the insured would 
be guaranteed whatever level of no- 
fault benefits he wishes to purchase, 
plus whatever amounts of economic 
loss in excess of that limit he is eligi- 
ble for under a fault-finding claim. 
But, to repeat, he would have trans- 
ferred to his no-fault insurance com- 
pany any fault-based claim; including 
amounts due for pain and suffering, 
that had accrued to him as a result of 
the injury. The transfer of the fault- 
finding claim would have to be made 
prior to any injury, at the time the 
agreement for potential payment of 
no-fault benefits is instituted. Other- 
wise, if after an accident a victim 
could choose whether to press a fault- 
' finding or a no-fault claim, those 
with valid fault-finding claims would 
press such claims and others would 
collect no-fault benefits, which would 
mean an insurance company would 
not have any fault-finding claims to 
provide income to pay no-fault 
benefits. 

The complex questions of fault and 
the value of pain and suffering would 
still have to be settled between the 
no-fault insurance company and the 
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insurance company of the third-party 
who injured the no-fault insured. But 
those issues would now arise be- 
tween two insurance companies and 
they would be more likely to settle 
the matter expeditiously by informal 
means and without expensive litiga- 
tion, as'‘now happens with many 
intercompany claims. If the matter 
couldn’t be settled quickly, at least 
the protracted, expensive litigation 
would take place between large, 
impersonal corporations, without 
forcing its agonies of expense, 
delay, trickery, and uncertainty on 
lonely, frightened, wounded accident 
victims. 

This plan for: no-fault benefits 
would not be mandatory. Rather it 
would be elective —allowing but not 
compelling any insurance company 
to offer it, and similarly allowing 
any potential accident victim to re- 
fuse it. Given the apparent public 
preference for certainty of insurance 
payment versus the gamble of a law 
suit, evidenced by many polls, wide- 
spread adoption of no-fault can be 
expected. Recall that in Michigan, 
after experience with the most 
sweeping no-fault auto insurance 
law in the nation, the public favors 
by a 79 percent to 10 percent margin 
curtailing rights to payment for pain 
and suffering in exchange for larger 
medical and ‘wage loss benefits; 


‘furthermore by a 53 percent to 18 


percent margin, members of the 
public said they would relinquish 
their own rights to sue for payment 


‘for pain and suffering “in return for 
. prompt and complete payment of 


medical bills and . . . lost wages.” 
These Michigan résults confirm 
many earlier studies showing a strong 
public preference for certainty of 
payment for out-of-pocket loss caused 
by an accident versus a gamble for . 
payment of out-of-pocket loss plus 
pain and suffering. 
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The advantages to the insured 
under elective no-fault insurance 
are that he is assured of automatic 
-payment of economic loss at what- 
ever level he chooses in the event 
of any kind of accidental personal 
` injury; and he is,.in addition, assured 
of payment of whatever additional 
economic losses he would have re- 
ceived -under a fault-finding claim, 
without the necessity of incurring at- 


torneys’ fees or other litigation ex- - 
penses. for either no-fault or fault- 


based payment. This will mean that 
-his net payment will often be almost 


as great as—-and sometimes gréater-: 


than-—whatever payment he would 
have received from a fault-finding 
claim, while suffering much less un- 
certainty and anxiety. _ 

Thus, for an example: if after an 
accident between Smith and Jones, 
Smith had a valid: fault-based claim 
`: against Jones and recovered all his 
loss ‘of $55,000 ($30,000 economic 
loss.plus $25,000 in nomeconomic 
loss); he would normally pay at least 
a third of that to a lawyer (or $18,333), 
leaving him with a net of $36,667. 
Under elective no-fault insurance, if 
_ Smith had bought $30,000 or more 
‘of no-fault insurance, he would be 
paid for all his economic losses auto- 
" matically without the uncertainty or 
anguish of a fault-finding claim and 
without paying anything to a lawyer. 
If Smith-had instead elected $10,000 
of no-fault insurance, he would still 
receive a net of $30,000, with $10,000 
(the amount he chose) payable auto- 
matically without the uncertainty of 
fault-finding litigation. Assuming liti- 
-gation expenses of 50 percent (not 
that unusual), Smith would have re- 
ceived net payment of $27,500 from 
liability insurance versus $30,000 
under elective no-fault insurance. 

It is true that there are legal rules 
which at first blush might seem to in- 
‘hibit the implementation of elective 
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no-fault insurance: legal rules pro- 
hibiting the sale of-personal injury 
claims and rules against “mainte- 
nance” and “champerty” which sup- 
posedly prohibit others from shar> 
ing in the proceeds of a suit. But 
these rules were instituted long ago 
to prevent desperately injured acci- 
dent victims from being taken ad- 
vantage of-—forced to sell their 


claims for a pittance to spéculators’ 


in order to get something to live on—— 
and to prevent “‘officious intermed- 
dling” in others’ affairs by such 
speculators. Neither of these will re- 
sult when an insurance company' 
promises to pay promptly for eco- 
nomic losses of accident victims in 
return for the right to press their 
claims against third parties causing 


injury. After all, the law already al- 
lows the accident victim to, in effect, , 


sell a third or more of his claim to 
his lawyer in the form ofa contingent 
fee in order to pay his lawyer, thereby 


creating an exception to mules against - 


maintenance and champerty. 
Why shouldn’t insurance com- 


- panies, once again à la Adam Smith, 


step in to fill the desperate need of 
injury victims and allow potential 


personal injury victims to pool their ' 


risks with the best risk béarers of 
all—those same insurance com- 
panies. After all, an insurance com- 
pany is a much better risk bearer than 
a lawyer. In addition to its actuarial 
safety,'an insurance company has all 


the stability and fairness that the law 


‘demands of such an enterprise 


through extensive governmental reg- 


ulation - of insurance. (Admittedly . 


that regulation is often weak, but it’s 


4 


still much more rigorous than for. 


most enterprises—and much greater 


contingént fee and allow anyone 
who wants to sell his entire fault- 
finding claim to a highly regulated, 
. l í a ae: 


_ 


_than for law firms.) In other words.,,. 
“why not go a step further than the 
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financial entity like an insurance 
company, whereby the risk of an acci- 
dent victitn’s uncompensated loss is 
removed? In still other words, why 
should plaintiffs’ lawyers be the only 
ones allowed to buy fault-finding 
claims—and then only in return for 
legal services? 

Elective no-fault insurance nile 
- ‘be offered in a variety of ways. An 
auto insurance company could offer 
no-fault insurance benefits for auto 
accidents ‘to its insureds in states 
without, or with inadequate, no-fault 
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auto laws. Workers compensation - 


insurance companies could offer 
employees—pursuant. to collective 
bargaining—benefits ‘supplement- 
ing inadequate no-fault workers’ 
compensation benefits for injuries in 
the course of employment; workers’ 
compensation insurance companies 
could also offer no-fault benefits 
to employees and their families for 
off-the-job accidents. Health and dis- 


ability insurance companies, either 


_ writing individual policies or through- 


‘group coverage, or casualty com- 
panies writing homeowner's cover- 
age, could offer to their policyholders 
no-fault-coverage for all kinds of acci- 
‘dents. Credit unions, professional or 
trade associations, and others could 
also offer such coverage to ieir 
. members. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, in urg- 


ing favorable consideration of elec-. 
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tive no-fault insurance, calls no-fault 


auto insurance “the one incontest- 


ably successful reform (proposed 
in). the 1960s.”!3 Since elective 


no-taule insurance is selfexecuting, 
. without the need for a new cumber- 


some bureaucracy such as those or- 
dained by OSHA and other such 


regulatory bodies, it is, for Moynihan, 


a prototype of the kind of innovative, 
pragmatic, cooperative, and mutually 
beneficial reform that is essential to 
our society. 

Moynihan has also stated that the 


‘proponents of no-fault insurance “are 
` right in the all-important perception 


as to'what itis Americans are good at. 
We are good at maintaining business 
relationships once a basis of mutual 
self-interest is established.”4 Elec- 
tive no-fault insurance allows insur- 
ance companies and their insureds 
to bypass lawyers. with all their self- 
serving cumbersomeness in dealing 
with all kinds of accidental injuries. 
It is therefore an excellent example 
ofa relationship based on mutual self 
interest. As such, Moynihan wrote, 
it is not “merely... . concerned 


- with aspects of tort liability (it is con- 


cerned with) . . . thosé particulars 
whereby a free society remains free.’ 


13. D. P. Moynihan, Foreword to J. O’Con- 
nell, Ending Insult to Injury (1975), p. xi 

14. A New Auto Insurance Policy, 27 Aug 
1967, section 6, New York Times Magazine, 
pp. 26, 82. 

15. D. P. Moynihan, Foreword to O’Con- 
nell, Ending Insult to Injury, p xx. 
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Medical Malpractice Problem 


By CHARLES P. HALL, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The medical malpractice problem is extremely 
complex and is perceived very differently by health care pro- 
viders, patients, and other segments of society. As a widely 
recognized problem, it is of relatively recent origin. Its poten- 
tial societal consequences include disruption of health serv- 
ices, waste and maldistribution of economic and human re- 
sources, and a severe strain on a variety of our traditional 
social institutions. The “crisis” of malpractice is a product 

_ of many forces, including a disturbing level of negligent and 
improper medical care, frequently unrealistic patient expecta- 
tions, and the growing “philosophy of entitlement? which is 
rampant among Americans. Responses to the problem have 
sometimes been ill-advised and emotional. Most often, the. 
problem is seen as one of inadequate or overpriced malprac- 
tice insurance, though careful analysis suggests that insurance 
issues are merely symptoms of the real problem. Neverthe- 
less, insurance-based solutions have proven to be politically 
expedient and have produced at least temporary alleviation 
of the problem. Ultimately, though, other approaches will be 
necessary, and careful,-objective research i is required to iden- 
tify and test long-term options. 
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ALPRACTICE, like so many 
other problems ‘relating to 
risks and their treatment in our so- 


ciety, is multifaceted and disturb- ‘ 


ingly complex. From a macro point 
of view, the malpractice problem 
has potentially far-reaching societal 
consequences in four major areas. 
These, in turn, can be broken down 
into a multitude of interrelated is- 
sues. The first major concern has to 
do with the potential paralysis of the 
delivery of medical services. This 
can be manifested dramatically, as it 
was during the “work slowdown” 
(strike) carried out by members of 
the New York State Medical Society 
in several New York counties from 
June 1-10, 1975. In less dramatic 
fashion, hospitals and physicians 
may, either individually or collec- 
tively, choose to withhold certain 
types of service or treatment if they 
are perceived to involve excessive 
potential for malpractice claims. 


It has been argued by some that’ 


the spectre of malpractice suits has 
already, or surely will eventually, 
also have an impact on the supply 
of health manpower. As will be noted 
later, this “servicé paralysis” is often 
associated with either the unavail- 
ability- of professional liability in= 
surance or “excessive” premiums for 
the desired coverage. This often 
blurs the issues and results in what 


many believe to be the erroneous 


diagnosis of an “insurance prob- 
lem,” rather than an insurance symp- 
' tom of a malpractice problem. 

A second major societal concern 
has to do with the potential waste 
of resources that arises from the 
practice of “defensive medicine,” 
which is an alleged outgrowth of the 
malpractice problem. To the extent 
that this leads to unneeded tests or 
procedures, it can only exacerbate 
the already serious problem of rapidly 
escalating health care costs. The 
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socioeconomic impact of health care 
costs has: been one of the most per- 
sistent and troublesome political 
issues of the last decade, having 
given rise to a plethora of proposals 
for various forms of national health 
insurance as well as a variety of 
medical welfare programs. 

Closely related is the concern over 
the distribution of costs associated 
with malpractice. There is over- 
whelming evidence that the costs 
are high and rising. Should they be 
borne exclusively by physicians and 
other providers? Or are they more 
properly the responsibility of indi- 
vidual patients? Perhaps society in 


_ general should shoulder the burden. 


Finally, society has a stake in the 
impact of the malpractice problem 
on its related institutions, including 
both the legal and insurance systems. 
In the face of the “malpractice crisis,” 
there has been a flurry of proposed 
solutions. These encompass such di- 
verse tactics, for example, as scrap- 
ping the tort system altogether or, 
alternatively, retaining the tradi- 
tional concept of tort liability but 
altering rules of evidence, statutorily 
limiting amounts of recovery, and 
mandating the creation of special 
insurance and other risk handling 
mechanisms. Some.of the proposals 
involve fundamental constitutional 
issues. Others may create problems 
more serious than the one they pur- 
port to solve. Most are politically 
controversial. ~- 


-' DEFINITION OF PROBLEM 
One of the difficulties in discussing 


. “the malpractice problem” is getting 


agreement on its definition. Even 
the most extensive and prestigious 
of all malpractice studies, that called 
for by President Nixon in February 
1971, suffered from this basic con- 


fusion. Under the heading of “His- 
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torical Perspective, 
“During the 19th Century and the 
_ first two or three decades of the 20th; 
there was essentially no such thing 
‘as a malpractice ‘problem’ in ‘the 
United States... 
accepted as a usual and expected 
thing . . . medicine itself was com- 
paratively limited and adverse re- 
sults of treatment more often than 
‘not -were either- regarded as the 
natural outcome of disease or at- 


tributed to the ‘will of God.’ The’ 


' first significant change began in the 
1930’s. California . ... suddenly 


surpassed all other states in the num-. 


ber of malpractice suits.”! Though 


‘the central part of this statement ` 


cannot be challenged, the first and 
last parts cannot be accepted unless 
one takes the narrow, parochial view 


-. that the malpractice problem _is 


‘ solely the problem of health care 
providers, and one which is defined 
exclusively in terms of the number 


of malpractice suits brought against ` 


them. Yet such a definition i is clearly 
inadequate. 

' A more appropriate characteriza- 
tion of the problem was enunciated 
by a special Advisory Panel‘on Med- 
ical Malpractice for the state of New 
York. “The common law definition 
of medical- malpractice in use in 
New York since 1898 provides that 
a physician. or surgeon can be held 
liable for damages resulting from his 
failure to exercise the degree of rea- 
sonable and ordinary care, diligence, 
and skill in the diagnosis and treat- 


ment of his patient that is ordinarily- 


possessed and exercised by’ physi~ 
` cians .engaged in the same. line of 
practice during the same period of 
time. Medical malpractice may con- 
sist of negligence in doing some act 


1. U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Report of the Secretary's Com- 
mission on Medical Malpractice (Washing- 
ton, DC: DHEW, 1963) pp. 2, 3. 
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” it stated that, 


sickness was . 
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which such a reasonable physician 
would not have done under the same 
circumstances or of a failure to do 
something which such a physician. 

would have done.’ : 


Malpractice, then, is simply another 


word for negligent or improper med-_ 


ical treatment in the eyes of the law. 


- Logic suggests that such'‘negligence, 


when present, is certainly a problem 
for the patient, whether or not he/she 
decides to sue, which would then- 


create a problem for the physician 


or other provider. The facts are that . 
the potential pool of malpractice 
claims is substantially greater than 
the number actually submitted. 
However, it would be a gross over- 
simplification to suggest that this 


fairly straightforward legal definition _ 


of malpractice adequately describes 
the problem.* Unfortunately, there 
is another growing dimension. as- 
well. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the volume of “illegiti- 
mate” claims in recent years, claims 
which allege malpractice under cir- 
cumstances which, by any reasonable 
definition, involve neither negli- 
gence nor wrongdoing on the part 
of the provider. These illegitimate 
claims are particularly frustrating 
to providers. This is especially true 
in the face of changes in the social 
climate which have made it increas- 


‘ingly difficult and costly to defend ` 


such suits and to obtain insurance 
protection against them. In this more 
hostile environment, the results of- 
suits often give the impression that 
the concept of mae has-been’ 


a 


2. ‘Report of the Special Advisory Panel 
on Medical Malpractice, State of New York 
(New York, NY, 1976) PP 32-33. 

3. Ibid., p. 141. 

4. For a more extensive but clear discus- 
sion of basic malpractice law, see Sylvia Law 
and Steve Polan, Pain and Profit. The Politics 
of Malpractice (New York: Harper & Bow, 


-1978), Chapt. l. ; % 
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greatly expanded beyond’ hee com- 
`, efforts to control the quality of medi- 


mon law definition quoted above. 


A predictable response to these 
changes has been that medical mal- 


practice insurance premiums soared. 


at the same time the available mar- 
ket dwindled. Little wonder, then, 


that many providers perceived the 
malpractice problem to be primarily - 


an insurance problem. Similarly, 
because of the organized response 
of physicians in many states to what 
they viewed as unacceptable changes 
in the medical malpractice insur- 
ance market, politicians and the pub- 


lic in general were also sometimes . 


misled into believing that insurers 
were the real culprits, along with 
the “greedy lawyers” who, many 
doctors are convinced, encourage 
groundless suits by any patient who 
experiences less than prompt, com- 
plete recovery from any and all med- 
ical injury or disease. 

In any case, when the number and 
severity of negligent acts by physi- 
cians and/or the number and magni- 
tude of suits by patients (whether 
legitimate or not) become large 
enough to either disrupt the deliv- 
ery of medical services, create eco- 
nomic hardship for patients or pro- 
viders, produce significant levels of 
physical and emotional stress for 


either group, or threaten the viability | 


of existing social institutions, then 
society as a whole has a problem: 


History 


No one has produced evidence 
that medical professionals are any 
more or less negligent today than 
they were in the first three decades 
of this century. Surely, negligent 
and incompetent medical practice 
existed in this country at the turn 


of the century too. The famous Flex- “ 


ner Report documented many of the 
deficiencies of medical education 


+ 
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and practice at “he time.® Early 


cal performance centered on setting 
‘standards for medical schools and 
the licensure of practitioners, but 
this did not eliminate negligence, , 
‘even though it probably upgraded 
the general level of care available. 
Most observers note that signifi- 
cant increases in the number and 
magnitude .of malpractice claims 
have occurred primarily since the 
end of World War II, and in large 
part they merely reflect a gen- 
‘eral pattern which has developed in 
relation to most tort actions. Ameri- 
cans have become widely identified 
as the most litigious people in the 
world. The increase in malpractice 
suits has more or less paralleled 
the experience in such other areas 
as .automobile liability, product 
liability, and workers compensa- 
tion, though with marginally dif- 
ferent timing and with a number of 
specific operative factors which have 
tended to magnify the changes. 
Generically, one observer has aptly 
referred to the general increase in 
claims and litigation as the result of , 


. the emergence of a “philosophy of 


entitlement” among many Ameri-- 
cans. Whether as the real or imag- 
ined victims of negligence, or as 
members of a jury determining the 
presence or absence of same, Ameri- 
‘cans have become increasingly will- 
ing to claim (or dispense) dollar 
damages. Sometimes, it seems, the 
claimants simply feel that somebody 
them ‘whenever 


5. Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in 
the United States and Canada: A Report to 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation, 1910). 

6. Archie R. Boe, ‘ ‘A Call to Renoa. ' speech 
delivered to the New York Chapter, Char- 
tered Property & Casualty Underwriters, 
New York, 26 April 1976. 
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things are not quite-right, and jurors 
occasionally leave the impression 
that the question of fact they con- 


_ sider is not whether or not culpable 


negligence was present but, rather, 
who is better able to bear the bur- 
den of loss? 

As noted above, some factors 
unique to the medical milieu have 
played an important role in the emerg- 
ing malpractice crisis. Advances in 
medical science and technology 
have increased exponentially for 
the past several decades. This has 
created an atmosphere of great’ ex- 
pectations which is not always justi- 
fied by the facts. People tend to for- 


- get that medicine is a mixture of art 


and science, and imperfect science 
at that. Nevertheless, when expecta- 
tions are high, failure to fulfill them 
prompts dissatisfaction. A tentative 
indication that frustrated expecta- 
tions-rather than negligence may be 
at the root of some claims can be 
found in “testimony to the panel 
in December, 1975, which stated 
that over $60,000,000 of malpractice 
claims were at that time outstanding 
against medical school department 
heads in the state of New York alone. 
More than likely, some of these 
claims reflected: disappointment 
with less-than-perféct results in 
extremely complicated cases which 
could only have been undertaken 
by these particularly skilled indi- 
viduals. Inadequate results were 
probably ‘more a reflection of the 
state of the art of medicine than of 
incompetence or negligence.” 
Advances in medicine have also 


‘been reflected in the composition of 


- medical manpower. A sharp drop in 


7. Charles P. Hall, Jr., “Medical Malprac- 
tice—Some Reflections on. the New York 
Experience,” paper delivered to the annual 
meeting of the American Risk and Insurance 
Association, Boston, 16 one 1976, pp. 


, 13-14. 
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the role of the “family doctor” (usually 
a general practitioner) has accom- 
panied the vast array of medical ad- 
vances, with the majority of physi- 
cians now practicing in one of the 
many available specialties or sub- 
specialties. When combined with 
the great mobility of the American 
public, this means that few indi- 
viduals or families develop the close 
and lasting personal relationships 
with their physicians which were 
characteristic of earlier, simpler: 
times. “An operation takes only a 
few hours, while a foundation of 
trust takes much longer to establish.’ 

In recent literature on -malprac- 
tice, much has been made of this 
deterioration of the doctor-patient 
relationship as a causal factor though 
it is hardly a new notion.® Yet, little 
organized effort has been made to 
remedy the situation. Modern doc- 
tors, perhaps partially victimized by 
the very technology which has made 
them more effective; are frequently 
charged with treating the disease 
rather than the patient. This is prob- 
ably never a good strategy, but it is 
particularly inappropriate during a ` 
decade dominated by consumerist 
causes. Furthermore, it has been 
accompanied in recent years by a 
decline in the overall prestize of 
the medical profession. 

As a group, doctors no longer com- 
mand the respect they once enjoyed. 
This loss of prestige is fostered, at 
least ‘in part, by general dissatis- 
faction with the rapidly escalating 
costs of health care, widely reported 


8. Ronald E. Gots, The Truth About Medi- 
cal Malpractice (New York: Stein and Day, 
1976) p. 16. 

‘9. See, for example, Michael E. Zahn, The 
Unmerited Medical Malpractice Case (Diss., _ 
University of Pennsylvania, 1961); see, also, 
Ronald E. Gots, The Truth About Medical 
Malpractice (New York: Stein and Day, 
1976), Chapt. 1. 
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incidents of claim-fraud by providers 
under medicare and medicaid, and 
equally well. publicized studies 
which suggest that large numbers 
of unneeded medical procedures, 
especially surgery, are performed 
each year in this country.!° 

The kindly, house-calling, Dr. 
Welby-like physician of a generation 
ago may well have been insulated 
from lawsuits by the love and respect 
of his patients, but the same can sel- 
dom be said of the $100,000 per year 
surgeon who barely has the time of 


day for his block-scheduled referral’ 


patients, many of whom he barely 
knows, as he moves quickly and 
efficiently from cubicle to cubicle 
in his modern medical office. Some 
physicians, in an attempt to protect 
themselves from possible claims, 
seem to have relied largely on the 
execution of “consent.forms” signed 
by patients for protection. However, 
these. forms must be carefully de- 
signed; the test of “informed con- 
sent” is not easily met; and there is 
danger in the false sense of security 
that can be generated by their im- 
proper use.'! 

At the institutional provider level, 
the tradition of charitable immunity 
from malpractice claims which existed 
under common law has been largely 
eliminated by statute since the end 
of World War II, thus creating vir- 
tually overnight a huge liability ex- 
posure which did not previously 
exist. 

More recently, providers have, 
faced better informed, more innova- 
` tive and, some have suggested, more 
“hungry” plaintiffs’ attorneys. With 
respect to the latter, there are those 


10. “Unnecessary Surgery Still a ‘Monu- 
mental’ Problem, Report Says,” The Wall 
Street Journal, 27 December 1978, p. 6. 

11. “Attorney Discusses Advantages and 
Prtfalls of Using Consent Forms,” Malprac- 
tice Digest. Nov/Dec., 1978, pp. 2-5. 
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who see more than coincidence in 
the fact. that the biggest surge in 
malpractice. claims has taken place 
during the 1970s. It has been spec- 
ulated that trial lawyers who had 
their case loads adversely affected 
by the growing adoption of no-fault 
insurance laws in the automobile 
insurance fiéld simply shifted their 
attention to malpractice. This same 
cynical view is sometimes used to 


explain the more recent surge in 
-product liability claims, as states 


during the mid-1970s were busily 
enacting malpractice reform legis- 
lation. No ‘documentation exists to 
support this view. 

With respect to innovation, negli- 
gence-based claims have sometimes 
been discarded in favor of breach- 
of-contract suits against unwary 
physicians who tried to reassure 
worried patients with a promise that 
“everything will be'all right,” only 
to find out later that everything was 
not all right. 

Other changes in the legal environ- 
ment also took place which aggra- 
vated the malpractice problem, in- 
cluding some changes in rules of 
evidence and the adoption, in many 
jurisdictions, of the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitur, or “the facts speak for 
themselves,” in certain malpractice 
cases. Where invoked, this doctrine 
shifts the burden of proof from the 
plaintiff having to show negligence 
to the defendant physician or hospi- 
tal having to prove its absence. This 
obviously makes successful defense 


more difficult. 


As the number and size of claims 
grew, professional liability insurance 
premiums rose sharply. Annual in- 
creases of fifty to one hundred per- 
cent and more were not uncommon 
in some jurisdictions and specialties 
during the mid-1970s. As annual 
premiums for individual physicia 
climbed—in some oases to 
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$20,000—and: the premiums for 
hospitals in some cases equalled 
the face amount of the protection 
provided, providers began to balk.” 
Furthermore, many insurers also 
“bailed out” by refusing to -offer 


- malpractice coverage at any price. 
By 1975, only twelve insurers were 


actively selling malpractice insur- 
ance in the country, and the Ameri- 


can Insurance Association reported. 


that in some,areas physicians might 
not be able to secure -insurance at 
any price. 

Providers, especially cans 
became increasingly agitated over 
developments in the malpractice 
field. They were’ frustrated, con- 
fused, and angered by what they 
viewed as unjustified suits and con- 
fiscatory premiums. They lashed out 
“ungrateful” patients, “greedy 
and unethical” -lawyers, and “goug- 
ing” insurers. They began to’ exer- 
cise their considerable political 


clout to demand redress of the situa- ` 


tion. This not only spawned the mas- 
sive study of medical malpractice by 
the ‘Secretary’s Commission, but it 
also triggered a variety of special 
investigations at-the state level. 
Private foundations and individual 


- researchers also launched studies. 


-A plethora of findings and recom- 


mendations ensued.** Frequently, 


the public response, was favorable 
and the proposals—in New York for 
example—were endorsed by ‘such 


‘diverse groups as the state medical 


committee of the Asscciation of the’ 
‘Bar of the City of New York." Never-, 


_tary’s Commission, 


society and the medical malpractice 


\ 12. Hall,-“"Medical Malprachce,” p. 4. 


13. Report of the Spectal Advisory Panel, 


p. I7.» 
14. See, for example, Report of the Secre- 
“Summary of Recom- 


mendations,” pp. x1x—xxvill, and Report of 


the Special Advisory, Panel, “Summary and 


Recommiendations,” pp. 1-8. 
15. Hall, “Medical Malpractice,” p. 16. , 
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theless, political ' expedieney -fre- 
quently dictated. the application 


.of a band-aid rather than a cure, and ` 


many of the most far-reaching’ and . 
fundamental recommendations for 
reform were virtually ignored. 
Again using New York as an ex- 
ample, Governor Carey made clear 


_that his primary ‘concern “was to. 


continue the uninterrupted delivery 
of médical care,” because failure to -. 
do so would have been political sui- 
cide. To achieve that, at least in the 


‘Short run, it was not necessary to 


become embroiled in the highly 
controversial. process of implement- 
ing all suggested reforms, such’ as, 
for example, the replacement of the 
tort system by an as yet undefined 
compensation -system, no matter 
what the longer term merits of such 
a switch might be. 

From a practical point of view, 


‘the more expedient answer was to - 


forestall any further job actions .by 
physicians or other health providers. 
This was possible by assuring the 


_ availability of a malpractice insur-’ 


ance market which had one or both 
of two characteristics; it must-have 


‘reasonably stable premium rates 


and/or reasonable opportunities for 
passing costs beyond the providers.*® 
Much of the reform legislation 
adopted around the country in the 
mid-1970s focused on the assurance ' 
of a viable insurance market for . 
providers, with the legislative crea- 
tion of joint underwriting associa- 
tions and- authorization, of various 
self-insurance arrangements for 
physicians and hospitals. Some con- 
trols were also introduced via limita- - 
tions on lawyers -contingency fees, 


‘ the introduction of maximum dollar 


limits for noneconomic (that is, pain 
and suffering) losses, and introduc. 
tion of moots statutes of Pimia Š 


` 


` 


16. Ibid., PP. 17-19. 
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tions -for malpractice. There were 
both legislated and voluntary efforts 
to assist in the prevention of unnec- 
essary malpractice claims as well as 
the more efficient resolution of dis- 
putes. Included here were such de- 
vices as patient grievance mech- 
anisms, state offices of consumer 
health affairs, screening panels, and 
various forms of arbitration arrange- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, less attention has 
been devoted to the prevention of 
medical injuries, the real root of the 
malpractice problem, than to making 
the financial consequences less 
onerous. After all, “patient injuries, 
real or imagined, are prime factors 
in the malpractice problem.” !8 Penn- 
sylvania, however, did include in its 
malpractice reform legislation, ef- 
fective since January 1976, a require- 
ment that “all health care providers 
maintain a plan of risk management.” 
It also adopted a fairly rigorous set 
of “Guidance Standards for Review 
and Approval of an Institutional 
Plan of Risk Management.” The 
scope ‘of these standards assures 
implementation of far more than a 
traditional safety program. “Those 
-persons familiar with the nature of 
medical professional liability are in 
agreement that, if any significant 
change is going to occur in frequency 
and severity of losses, it will require 
considerable effort on the part of 
providers to, control the sizeable 
exposure. !® Many feel that Penn- 
sylvania’s focus on risk management 


is one of the most promising ap- 


proaches yet tried. 


17. See Report of the Secretary’s Com- 
mission, Chapts. 7, 8, for a descnption of 
several of these. 

18. Ibid., p. 14. 

19. Robert L. Archer, “Professional Lia- 
bility Risk Management in Pennsylvania,” 
Risk et a vol 25, no. 11 (November 
1978): 52-54 
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‘Because of the very recent imple- 
mentation of most of the reform 


movements, few firm conclusions 
‘can be drawn regarding their long 


run effectiveness. For the short run, 
prices of malpractice coverage have 
stabilized somewhat, and most pro- 
viders have-been able to obtain de- 


sired coverage. Few-experts believe 


that the problem has really been 
solved, though, and many fear that 
it will reappear soon in even greater 
intensity unless more basic reforms 
are maderaken. a 


INCREASES IN LITIGATION AND 
_ MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


As noted in the historical outline 
above, sharp increases in the amount 
of malpractice litigation have oc-’ 
curred in recent. years. This phe- 
nomenon cannot be attributed to 
any. one cause; rather it results from 
the interaction of many forces, sev- 
eral of which have been enumerated. 


` The inevitable result has been the 


sharp increase in malpractice insur- 
ance premiums. 

There is no mystery involved in 
identifying the causes for premium 
increases. Malpractice insurance, 
a form of liability insurance, is essen- 
tially an outgrowth of our system 
of tort law. The basic purpose ‘of 


‘tort law is “to find fault for wrong- 


doing and to deter the wrongdoer 
by assessing damagés to be paid 


to the victim of his wrongdoing.” 


In this setting, the purpose of mal- 
practice insurance is to protect the 
assets of the provider.‘ . 

This protection is achieved in two 
ways. First, the insurer agrees to pay 


-for all costs of defending claims, 
‘whether or not those claims are fair 


or fraudulent; second, it indemnifies ` 
the insured for the actual amount of 
any judgments rendered against 
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him. However, “in medical mal- 
practice, as in so many other fields 
of our technological society, there 
has developed the: third expecta- 
tion that proper and just compen- 
sation to injured. persons will be 
achieved under the tort law/liability 
insurance system. The common law 
definition of insurance and asso- 
ciated legal procedures and doctrines 
were [sic] apparently. adequate in 
simpler times to limit the concept’ 
of compensation to the concept 
of damages- associated with negli- 
gence. Although the definition has 
not. changed, the way the system 
works has, so that the system is now 
often expected to be a generalized 
compensation system ... The rise 
in frequency of claims, the liberal- 
ized rules of procedure, the use. of 
mediation panels, the dramatic 
awards—all tend to create a new 
theory, namely that victims of ad- 
verse medical- outcomes or injuries 
resulting from medical treatment 
ought to be compensated.” ` 

There is an element of contra- 
diction in these three objectives 
of deterrence, protection of assets, 
and injury compensation. But there 
is no contradiction in their impact 
on premiums. Greater expectations 
of compensation,. whether or not 
negligence is present, lead to more 
suits, which result in greater costs 
_of defense. And, since asset values 
: have also increased, claims and 
awards have multiplied in size as 
well as number. 

While the reasons for increasing 
premiums are easily explained, the 
amounts: of the increases are far 
more difficult to justify. In the sim- 
plest possible terms, oné must recog- 
nize that malpractice insurance is 
sold at a particular point in time; 


20 Report of the Speci Advisory Panel, 
. pp. 13-14. 
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typically, it offers to the insured a 


promise to defend and pay for claims ' 


based on injuries incurred during an 
immediate future time period (one 
year, for example). Insurers, how- 
ever, must contend with the in- 
famous “long tail” problem of, mal- 
practice claims. Thatis, a physician’s 
error may not manifest itself ‘as a 


‘recognizable injury for several years, 


and the victim may then defer the 
filing of a claim for an additional 


period of time, perhaps in an effort: 


to be certain that the full costs can 


be known. Finally, liability claims” 


are notoriously slow in proceeding 
through the courts. ` 
The bottom line is that an insur- 


ance carrier may pay claims out of -. - 


‘a single year’s premium income over 


the subsequent ten years or more, 
and “it is not atypical for 50 percent 
of loss payments to occur more than 
five years after the collection of the 
premium. *} Admittedly, this means 
that the insurer will hold a portion 
of the premiums for some time, pos- 
sibly earning considerable intérest. 


Historically, however, this has been _ 
‘more than offset by the sharply in- 


creased size of awards in’ recent 
years, based partially on simple in- 
flation and partially on changing 
attitudes and legal procedures. 
Nevertheless, it is virtually impos- 
sible for insurance actuaries to ex- 
plain satisfactorily: to a physician 
or hospital with a good claims history 
why premiums continue to -rise 
exponentially. 
The problem is complicated by 
the fact that, in comparison to most 
forms of insurance such as life, fire 
and auto, there are relatively few 


21. Patricia Munch, ‘ Causes of the Medi- 
cal Malpractice Insurance Crisis: Risks and 
Regulation,” in Sımon Rottenberg, ed. The 
Economics of Medical Melpractice (Wash- 
ington, DC: The American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research, 1978), p. 135. 
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exposure units in the malpractice 
liability field, so a few large claims 
can have a more significant impact 
on premiums than would be true in 
a more mass market. Since insurers 
are traditionally conservative, many 
have chosen to simply withdraw 
from the malpractice market alto- 
gether rather than face the many 
imponderables of premium compu- 
tation in a changing environment, 
especially since their best judgment 
has only served to antagonize both 
their customers and regulators, while 
at the same time generating losses 
(real or potential) for the insurer. 


RESTRICTED INSURANCE MARKET 
AND PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


It has already been noted that only 
a few companies still make medical 
malpractice insurance available on 
a voluntary basis. Most of the direct 
efforts to address the problem of 
availability of insurance have in- 
volved group activity and political 
action. Initially medical societies 
and hospital associations intervened 
and attempted to negotiate group 
insurance programs for their con-> 
stituencies. This produced some 
premium savings. Some of these 
efforts have been around for many 


years. Such plans, however, were- 


not much help when insurers began 
to withdraw from the market. More 
recently, these groups have sought 
and obtained -special legislation or 
administrative rulings permitting 
the establishment of either self 
insurance options or captive insur- 
ance companies to serve their needs. 
Examples include the Medical Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company 
in New York and the Pennsylvania 
Hospital Insurance Company in 
Pennsylvania. Companion legisla- 
tion has been passed in many states 
to create joint underwriting asso- 
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ciations (JUA’s). In New York, the 
facility is called the Medical Mal- 
practice Insurance Association. 
Some states created special state 
insurance funds as back-up systems.” 

The layman will recognize: JUAs 
as variations of the assigned risk plans 
which have operated in the auto- 
mobile insurance field for many 
years. They differ, however, in at 
least one very important respect. 
In auto assigned risk plans, only 


‘insurers which were actually in the 


~~ 


automobile insurance market were 
required to participate. JUAs typi- 
cally required participation of all 
‘insurers writing any form of per- 
sonal injury liability insurance in 
the state. Because of the specialized 
nature of malpractice insurance. and 
the relatively few insurers with any 
experience in the field, these laws 
are particularly distasteful to the 
companies and, along with other ele- 
ments of the growing body of reform 
legislation, may even be of question- 
able constitutionality. The reform 
legislation often also extended spe- 
cial rate making or other authority 
to insurance commissioners; it also 
generally established mandatory 
limits of coverage, reserves and, 
sometimes premiums. 

Many reform measures do not deal 
directly with insurance, but they 
will have an impact on it. For exam- 
ple, changes in collateral source 
rules, limits on lawyers’ contingent - 
fees, and limits on awards for non- 
economic losses all serve to reduce 


22. See, for example, Report of the Special 
Advisory Panel, pp. 119-20. 

23. Fortwo very useful discussions of these 
issues, see Martin: H. Redish, Legislative 
Response to the Medical Malpractice Crisis: 
Constitutional Implications (Chicago: Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, 1977), and Martin 
H. Redish, The Constitutionality of Medical 
Malpractice Reform Legislation. A Supple- 
mental Report (Chicago: American Hospital 
Association, 1978). 
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malpractice insurance’ payouts. 

Modified statutes of limitation may 
help to reduce the“ ‘long tail’” under 
policies written ` on an occurrence 
basis, thus taking. some of the spec- 
ulation “and ‘ ‘sorcery out of. the 
actuarial process. Claim screening 
- panels and arbitration arrangements 

_could serve to lowèr insurance costs 
by reducing legal costs... ~ 

~ Naturally,-some of the more radi- 

èal proposals could have far-reaching 
implications for the legal and insur- 
ance systems. Şuggestions to scrap 
the tort system in favor of some form 
of compensation or no-fault system 
have surfaced in recent years.* This 
could easily lead to- governmental 
handling of the risk, though there 
is no theoretical reason why private 
insurers could not function along 
the lines ‘of workers’ compensation 
insurance. Such an approach could 
produce higher: rather than lower 
` costs and might significantly alter 
their distribution as between pa- 
tient; provider and public;’ both 
might be’ justified on grounds of 
oa or social desirability. 


pircis ON Soar AND THE 
: MEDICAL PROFESSION 


1 


"The malpractice problem kas had 


and will continue to have manifold 
effects on society and the medical 
.. profession. Individual patients and 
: society in general suffer grave dam- 
. age from negligent and improper 

, treatment. There are many evidences 
of this, but a recent House of Repre- 
sentatives- Subcommittee report 
gives one indication: . . about 
two. million unnecessary .surgical 


' 94. Rion of the Special Advisory Panel, 
- pp: 4--5, 57-63; see also, Clark C. Havig- 
hurst and Laurence R. Tancredi, “ ‘Medical 
Adversity Insurance’—A No Fault Approach ' 
to Medical Malpractice and Quality Insur- 
ance,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
oe (Spring, 1973): 125- 169, ; 
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procedures were performed (in the 


- WS.) in 1977, costing more than $4 


billion and resulting in the deaths 
of more than 10,000 people.” While 
not every unnecessary surgical pro- 
cedure represents culpable malprac- 
tice, many do. The damage, then, is - 
both physical and economic. 

Firm cost figures are not readily 
available on a nationwide basis, but 


it was estimated that the actual cost 


of medical malpractice insurance im 
New York alone amounted to about 
$244 million in 1975. Those costs 
were projected to rise to $500 mil- 
lion by. 1979. The ‘initial impact of 
these premium costs falls on pro- 
viders, but it is estimated that 70 to 
90 percent of the total cost is ulti- ` 
mately passed on to the consumer.” 
This is more readily accomplished 
by institutional providers than by 
individual physicians, because of 
the cost basis of reimbursement for 
hospitals under many forms of public 
and private health insurance. What 
is initially perceived as an economic 
problem for providers, however, is 
in reality a problem for society in 
general. Nearly 26 percent of hos- 
pitalization in New Yorkin 1975 con“ 
sisted of Medicaid patients; under 
its 50-50 cost sharing formula with 
the federal government, that meant 
that the state (that is, the taxpayers) 
was paying the full costs for 13 per- 


-cent of the patients. In some hospi- 


tals, malpractice costs translated into 
daily room charges of $15.00 per 
day and more, based on number of 
beds and average occupancy.?’ 
Hidden costs abound, frequently 
attributed to the. wide-spread prac- ` 
tice of “defensive medicine.” With 
high and rising health care costs, 
unnecessary tests designed to build 


25. “Unnecessary ‘Surgery Still a ‘Monu- 


. mental’ Problem.” ! 


26. Report of the Special Advisory Panel, 
pp. 22—24. 
27. Hall, “Medical Malpractice,” p 


+ ` 


pp. 4-7. 
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a defense against future malpractice 
claims may be extremely expensive. 
Yet this is a two-edged sword, and 
“cne suspects that most patients, 
given a choice, would'prefer to be 
cared for by.a defensive physician, 
if the implication of the label can be 
translated as ‘conservative’ or “care- 
ful’”; this is especially true to the 
extent that defensive medicine could 
impact on the unneeded surgery 
cited previously.” 

Clearly, the impact on providers 
of care has had economic, emotional, 
and professional overtones. Indi- 
vidual physicians feel this most 
acutely. Claims that insurance costs 
are impacting on choice of specialty 
and geographic distribution of phy- 
sicians, however, have not been well 
documented. Furthermore, this, too, 
can be viewed as a two-edged sword, 
with at least as much potential for 
good as for mischief.” If, for exam- 
ple, “service paralysis” results in a 
decline of unnecessary surgery, and 
a decision by would-be surgeons to 
cractice primary care, and if high 
malpractice premiums in metropoli- 
tan areas led more physicians to lo- 
cate in rural areas, society might 
well benefit from the changes. 

Increasing constraints on profes- 
sional freedom, too, may not be all 
bad. Proposals for reform of educa- 
tional and licensure standards, as 
well as various criteria for review 
of performance, hold significant 
potential for solving the root issues 
of the malpractice problem; so, too, 
do some of the risk management 
provisions of reform legislation. 
Recent research also suggests that 
a more rational approach by insurers 


28 Ibid., p. Ii 

29. Ibid., pp 7~10. See, also, Galen Burg- 
aardt, Jr., “Medical Malpractice and the 
Supply of Physicians,” in Simon Rottenberg, 
ed. The Economics of Malpractice, pp. 
103-123. 
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to the process of risk classification 
and premium setting could also be 
helpful. 

Finally, the societal impact of 
changes in the entire structure of 
the reparations system for dealing 
with malpractice or other medical 
misadventure could be most signifi- 
cant of all. It would be well to pro- 
ceed carefully when implementing 
either major reform of the tort sys- 
tem (that is, limits on recovery) or 
introducing a substitute system. 
These kinds of changes, as noted 
previously, often raise serious con- 
stitutional and philosophical issues, 
and they may have spillover effects 
on other institutions and structures 
of society. They should not, there- 
fore, be entered into lightly. 


CONCLUSION 


As stated at the outset, the mal- 
practice problem in this country is 
multifaceted and complex. Like the 
proverbial blindman who tried to 
describe an elephant after being 
permitted to touch but one part of 
the animal, various parties, have dif- 
fering perceptions of the problem. 
Despite the. necessary brevity and, 
therefore, incompleteness of this 
treatise, it should be clear that there 
are unlikely to be any panaceas at 
hand. The seemingly intractable 
nature of the problem demands that 
carefully designed and controlled 
research be undertaken to explore 
the many possible strategies for 
dealing with the problem. Emo- 
tionally and politically inspired 
flurries of activity are unlikely to 
produce satisfactory results. 


30. Deborah J Chollet, The Effect of Phy- 
sictan Liability Insurance on the Severity 
of Medical Injuries (Diss, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, December 1978, Chapt. 5). 

31. See, for example, Report of the Special 
Advisory Panel, ““Minority Report,” pp. 
283-92. 
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Products Liability Problem ` 


By Barry B. SCHWEIG 


ABSTRACT: This paper presents an analysis of the changing 
impact of products liability risk on various individuals, firms, 
and institutions in today’s society. After defining products’ 
liability and products liability risk, the pendulum-like evolu- 
tion of products liability law is do¢umented. Then an analysis 
of some of the most important factors responsible for the recent 
increases in the frequency and severity of products liability 
litigation is presented. Several of these elements have appar- - 

_ ently combined to produce a synergistic increase in products- 
related lawsuits. These elements include recent development - 
in the law of products liability, together with a newly emerging 
products claim consciousness, public concerns about product 
safety, and the plethora of old and new products in use today. 
Finally, the paper concludes with an analysis of the potential 
impact of enacting one or more of the many proposed solutions ` 
to the problem of products liability risk. 


Barry B. Schweig is Visiting Assistant Professor of Finance at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. He received-his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in Business and Applied 
- Economics from the Wharton School of thé University of Pennsylvania, where he 
studied under a Huebner Foundation Fellowship. Professor Schweig has published 
articles concerning products liability in the Journal of Products Liability and the 
Journal of Insurance Issues and Practices. 
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PRODUCTS LIABILITY PROBLEM 


RODUCTS liability may be de- 
fined as the legal obligation(s) 


of a manufacturer, distributor, or- 


seller of products, to indemnify per- 
sons who have suffered bodily injury 
or property damage attributable to a 
defective product or a product defect. 

Products liability risk, moreover, 
may be conceptualized as the sub- 
jective probability that a person who 
suffers a products-related injury or 
loss will later seek legal redress or 
indemnification from the product’s 
manufacturer, distributor, or seller. 
For example, a person who suffers 
a products-related loss may initiate 
a lawsuit on the basis of breach of 
expressed or implied warranty, or on 


the basis òf strict liability in tort, - 


or on the basis of any of several dis- 
tinct negligence doctrines — 

The most troublesome aspect of 
today’s product liability risk appears 
to be the seemingly endless spiral of 

escalating products-related lawsuits. 
For example, a California jury re- 
cently awarded the largest judgment 
on record, $128,466,280— after one 
person was killed and another badly 
burned in a Ford Pinto automobile 
that was hit from behind.’ In another 
automobile products-related suit, in 
Alaska, a suit for $9,341,683 was 
brought, based upon alleged defects 
in an automobile’s seat-belt design.‘ 
Besides automobiles, sporting goods 
also seem to spawn spectacular 
products-related cases. The paralysis 


"1. A. S. Weinstein, “Products Liability: 
An Interaction of Law and Technology,” 


Duquesne Law Review, vol. 12, no. 3, (Spring ~ 


1974):425-64. 
2. Rajan Chandran and Robert Timmerman, 
“Planning to Minimize Product Liability,” 


Sloan Management Review, vol.,20, no. 1 | 


(Fall 1978):33~—45. 

3. David F. Pike, 
Sueing Everybody,” 
Report, 4 December 1978:50—54. 

4, Ibid., p. 53. 


“Why Everybody Is 


U.S. News & World | 
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2 


of a Florida high school -football 


- player in 1975, for example, resulted 


in a $5,200,000 judgment against a 
football helmet maker, when the jury 
decided that the youth’s helmet was 
improperly designed.’ 

According to a prominent con- 
sumer plaintiff’s attorney, Philip H. 
Corboy, “A product liability case is 
nothing more nor less than litigation 
arising because a manmade product 
has some part, some characteristic 
indigenous to the product, that fails 
or produces a result it was not in- 
tended to produce.’’® 

In an attempt to cope with the un- 
certainty generated by the increasing 
frequency and severity of products- 
related lawsuits, and other trouble- 
some aspects of the products liability 
risk problem as well, the property 
and liability insurance industry has 
resorted to restrictive underwriting 
practices.” Moreover, for at least 
some businesspersons, regardless of 
their products liability loss experi- 
ence, insurance coverage may not be 
available at any (acceptable) price.’ 

The developments in the law of 
products liability that have facilitated 
plaintiffs’ actions are the result of a 
lengthy and convoluted process. 
Therefore, in order to better under- 
stand the complex legal milieu sur- 
rounding products liability today, it 
is first necessary to review some of 


the rich legal heritage of products 


liability. 


"5, Ibid., p. 53. 


6. Grace W. Holmes, The Product Liability 
Case. Preparation and Trial (Michigan: The 
Institute of Contnuing Legal Education, 
1975):3. 

7. Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, “Options Paper on Product 
Liability and Accident Compensaton Issues,” 
Federal Register, vol. 43, no. 67 (6 April 1978): 
14612-14632. - 

8. Ibid., p. 14623. 
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HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE .- 
PRODUCTS LIABILITY RISK ` 


Products liability risk is far from 
being a new problem. For example, 
one ofthe firstreferences to products 
liability risk is found in a series of 
English criminal statutes which were 
enacted in 1266 A.D.? These statutes 
imposed pillory confinement.or cash 
fines on victualers, butchers, cooks, 
and any other persons caught dispens- 
ing “corrupt” food or drink. 


The influence of the Medieval. 


guilds further expanded the products 
liability risk to include all kinds of 


defective products. For example, ad 


The rigid regulation of the guild crafts- 
men made scamped workmanship . 


as dangerous in industry as was adultera- 


tion in food: The severity of the punish- 
ments inflicted for fraud or even careless- 
ness is astonishing. ... The artisan 
was subject to constant control of munici- 


pal overseers, who had the right to enter ` 


his shop by day ornight and also to that 
of the public, under whose eyes he was 
ordered to work at his window. 


. - Privity of contract 


‘Products liability lawsuits were a 
rarity until quite recently, primarily 
because of a potent defense known 
as privity of contract. Privity of con- 


9. Reed Dickerson, Products Liability and 
the Food Consumer (Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1951), p. 20. 

10. Mary Coate Houtz, “The Insurance 


Response to a Shifting Caveat,” Proceed- . 
ings, American Bar Association Section ‘of . 


Insurance Law, 1344, p. 296, 

` IlL. Henn Pirenne, “Urban Economy and 
the Regulation of Industry,” Part Six, Eco- 
nomic and Social History of Medieval Europe 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 
1933), p. 179. 

12, Ibid., p. 173. The minute régulations 
of the tailors’ guild are demonstrated by ‘the 
fact that details as small as the number of 
stitches to be made on a man’s collar were 
- stipulated, and any deviation in the number 
of shtches was a punishable offense. 
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tract was interpreted in the United 


States as follows: 


the original seller of goods was not liable < 
for damages caused by their defects to 
anyone except his immediate buyer, or 
one in privity with him.” , ( 


In 1916, the question of whether 
er not to continue a strict interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of.privity of con- — 
tract in the, United States, was pre- 
sented to Judge Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo, in the case of MacPherson 
v. Buick Motor Company.” 

This case involved the liability of 
a manufacturer of an automobile with _ 
a defective wheel, to the ultimate - 
purchaser of the automobile, who 
was injured when the defective — 
wheel _ collapsed. Judge Cardozo 
ruled that, l 


If the nature of a thing is sich that it is 
reasonably certain to place life and-limb 
in peril when negligently made, itis then . 
a thing of danger. Its nature gives warn- 
ing of the consequences to be expected.- 
Ifto the element of danger there is added 
knowledge that the thing will be used by 
persons other than the purchaser and 
used without new tests, then irrespective 
of contract, the manufacturer of this thing 
of danger is under a duty to make it 


carefully. 


Thus, Cardozo found the manufac- 
turer negligent, despite the absence 
of privity of contract between the 
manufacturer and MacPherson, the 
ultimate consumer. - 
Although’ the Cardozo tection: 
helped to breach the “citadel” of © 
privity of contract, it was still very 
difficult for an injured consumer to 
pursue a products liability case suc- 
cessfully on the basis of negligence. 


13. Wilham L. Prosser, Law of Torts, 4th 
Ed. (Minnesota: West Publishing Co., 1971), 
p. 461. Prosser often referred to “privity of 
contract” as a “citadel” against products 
liability lawsuits. . 

14. 217 N.Y. 382, 11l NLE. 1050. (1916). - 
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For example, the plaintiff first had to 
prove a duty owed by the manufac- 
turer or seller. Then the breach of 
that duty had to be. demonstrated. 
Finally, the breach of duty had to be 
shown to be the actual or proximate 
cause of the plaintiff’s injury. Thé 
defendant had defenses in such neg- 
ligence cases as well. For example, 
it could be argued that the plaintiff 
was contributorially negligent; or 
that the risk of injury had been as- 
sumed by the plaintiff. 


Breach of warranty 


It also became possible to win a 
products liability action based upon 
breach of warranty liability, instead 
of negligence. Breach of warranty is 
an action in contract law, rather than 
a tort. If a’plaintiff could show re- 
liance upon one or more express 
representations concerning the prod- 
uct, then the manufacturer or seller 
could be held liable. The idea origi- 


nated in Baxter v. Ford. Motor Co.5. 


The court held that a statement con- 
cerning an automobile’s “shatter- 


proof” windshield, which was con- _ 


tained in a widely circulated piece 
of advertising material, made the 
defendant liable. 

In addition to express warranties, 


some courts have also allowed re- , 


covery on the basis of implied war- 
ranty. The leading breach of implied 
warranty case is Henningsen v. 
Bloomfield Motors, Inc.'* In this case 
the plaintiff alleged that the steering 
mechanism of her husband’s new 
automobile had malfunctioned, just 
~ ten days after.purchase, causing her 
to be injured. The plaintiff sued; re- 
lying upon theories of negligence, 
express warranty, and implied war- 


15 166 Wash. 456, 12 P. 2d 400, affirmed 
on rehearing 15 P. ad 1118 (1932). 
16. 32 N.J. 358, 161 A. 2d 69 (1960). 
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ranty. The plaintiff won her case on 
the implied warranty count. 


Strict liability in tort 


` The real breakthrough in products 
liability law: occurred after the Hen- 
ningsen case. The development con- 


cerned extending the concept of strict 


liability in tort. Prosser describes the 
development as follows:!” 


.-it gradually became apparent that 


- ‘warranty’, as a device for the justifica- 


tion of strict liability to the consumer . . 
is more trouble than it is worth: The 


` American Law Institute drafting group of 


the Second restatement of Torts therefore 
discarded the- term [warranty], and of- 
fered a Section as follows:'® 
(1) One who sells any product in a de- 
fective condition unreasonably dan- 
gerous to the user or consumer or 
to his property is subject to liability 
for physical harm thereby caused to 
~ the ultimate user or consumer, or to 
his property, if, 

(a) the seller is engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling such a product, 
and 

(b) it is expected to and does reach 

e user or consumer without 
substantial change in the condi- 
tion in which it is sold. 

The rule stated in Subsection (1) ap- 
plies although 

(a) the seller has exercised all pos- 
sible care in the preparation and 
sale of his product, and 

(b) the user or ‘consumer has not 

' bought the product from or en- 
tered into any contractual rela- 
_. „tion with the seller. 


(2) 


Note that (2a) largely eliminates the 
requiremént of proving negligence, ` 
while (2b) eliminates any privity of 


, contract requirements. 


17. William L. Prosser, Law of Torts, 
pp. 656-657. 

18. Restatement of Torts, Section 402A. 
Special -Liability of Seller of Product for 


Physical Harm to User or Consumer. (1965). 
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Products liability law —summary 


Today, a product liability lawsuit 
can be brought under the doctrines 
of breach of expressed, or implied 
warranty, strict liability in tort, or 
under any of the following theories 
of negligence: a) improper product 
design; b) improper manufacture or 
assembly of the product; c) failure to 
inspect and test for product defects 
in premarketing stages; d) failure to 
warn-of dangerous characteristics in- 
herent in or built into the product; 
-` e) deceptive advertising or excessive 
“puffery” concerning product attrib- 
utes; f) inadequate instructions for 
product use; or g) manufacturer's 
failure to forsee possible dangerous 
uses or misuses of the product.” 

, Given the legal evolution of prod- 
ucts liability risk just described, it 
- would certainly appear that caveat 
venditor (let the seller beware), is 
probably a better description of the 
nature of products liability risk today, 
than is the traditional caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware). 


THE CHANGING IMPACT OF THE ° 
PRODUCTS LIABILITY RISK 


Pre-industrial society. 


Products_liability risk was not an 
important or serious problem during 
the age of pre-industrial society. The 
rights and responsibilities of handi- 
craft workers and individual or family- 
unit consumers were approximately 
equal. Therefore, disputes could 
often be settled quickly and with a 
minimum of-intervention on the part 
of government or the courts. 


Industrial society 


During the Industrial Revolution 
(circa 1760 in Great Britain and later 


19. Chadran and Timmerman, “Planning 
to Minimize Product Laability,” p. 34. 


_gerous” 


-able to consumer plaintiffs, 
- tional impetus for the expansion. of 


in the U.S.), however, society man- 
dated: a substantial shift in products 
liability risk. Consumers were made 
to suffer the burden of products- 
related losses, so that industtializa- 


-tion.in the United States and Great 


Britain could proceed at an enlivened 
pace. During this era, society ob- 
viously preferred the protection of 
“infant industries,” and industrialists, 
to the protection of consumers. and 
workers. 


Post-industrial society 
‘In the modern era of post-industrial 


' society, the rights and duties of con- 


sumers became favorably balanced ` 
against the rights and duties of 
products’ manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers. For consumers, the ad- 
vantageous shift in products liability 
risk begins with Judge Cardozo’s 


~(1916) - decision against privity of 


contract whenever “inherently dan- 
products are concerned. 
The shift in products. liability risk 
continued with the development of 
consumer “offenses” such as breach 
of expressed or implied warranties 
in products-related lawsuits. The 
culmination of the shift in favor of 
consumers, and against products’ . 
producers, however, can be con- 
veniently reckoned with the incep- 
tion and spread of the doctrine of 
strict liability in tort (1965). 

In addition to the evolution of 
products liability law which is favor- 
addi- 


products liability tort litigation may 
be found in the newly emerging claim 
consciousness of the American peo- 
ple, alongwith their concern about 


` product safety, and'the sheer volume 


of products in use today. 


~ 


Claims consciousness 


As previously mentioned, products 
liability lawsuits were largely a rarity 
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prior to the 1960s. By 1963, how- 
ever; nearly fifty thousand products 
liability lawsuits were filed in a single 
year.?! The number of products li- 
ability lawsuits had swollen to one 
hundred thousand per year by the 
end of 1966.” During the period of 
time between 1967 and the present, 
not only had the frequency of prod- 
ucts liability lawsuits been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate, but the settle- 
ment costs: associated with these 
lawsuits had also been subject to, 
rapid increase. 


Product safety 


The publicity generated by ea 
recent pieces of Federal consumer 
protection legislation may also have 
contributed to the propensity of con- 
sumers with products-related injuries 
to sue. For example, the 1970 Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act, and 
the Consumer Product Safety Act of 
1972, have both been credited with 
stimulating products liability claims 
and lawsuits.” 


The saccharin controversy, the de-_ 


bates about potential dangers to the 
Earth’s ozone layer from aerosol 
sprays, and the “tris” childrens sleep- 
ware dilemma, probably further 
stimulated a new consumer aware- 
‘ness concerning unsafe products. 


20. D. J. Hirsch, ed. Products Liability. 
Guide for Management, vol. 1972, no. 2 
(Wisconsin: Defense Research Institute, — 
Inc. 1972), p. 7. 

21. R. M. Bieber; “Products sabe 
Loss and Its Control,” Products . Liability 
An Area of Growing Concern (Pennsylvania: 
The Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc., 1976), p. 43. 

22. Ibid., p. 43. 

23. Federal Register, vol. 43, no. 67 (6 April 
1978), p. 14612. 

24. S. J. Pans, “Analysis of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act of 1972 and Its Effect on 
Products Liability Litigation,” Products 
Liability An Area of Growing Concern (Penn- 
sylvanıa: The Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, Inc., 1976), 
pp 111-12. l 
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A plethora of products 


A third aspect of the products li- 
ability risk problem concerns the 
huge volume of new and used prod- 


- ucts in use today in the United States. 


The bountifulness of science and 
modern technology, when combined 
withthe American public’s penchant 
for gadgets, results in the production 
and distribution ofa staggering num- 
ber of products each year. 

For example, the, U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission recently 
announced that it is focusing its ef- 
forts this year on those consumer 
products involved in more than 
650,000 annual deaths and injuries to 
Americans. ‘A sample of those “high 
priority” products include: a) power 
mowers; b) unvented gas heaters; 
c) miniature Christmas tree lights; 
d) skateboards; and public play- 
ground equipment. 

Note that the recent developments 
in the law of products-liability that 
have been favorable to consumer 
plaintiffs, plus the new products 
liability “claims consciousness,” the 
new awareness concerning product 
safety, and the public’s penchant for 
new products, are all individually 
capable of promoting an increase in 
the frequency and severity of prod- 
ucts liability litigation. 

Realizing that each of these three 
components of the problem of prod- 
ucts liability risk are complimentary 
in nature, it is notable that their 
separate development in recent years 
tends toward a synergistic result. 
This result is an unprecedented in- 
crease in the frequency and severity 
of products liability claims and 
lawsuits. __ 

` Beginning in June of 1976, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce initiated 
an in-depth probe concerning all 
aspects of the products liability prob- 
lem or “crisis.” The results of the 
Commerce Department's Inter- 
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a 
agency Task Force study offers the ` 


most comprehensive and thorough 
analysis of products liability risk 
to date.26 


A summary of the task.force find- 


ings include: (a) recent products 
liability insurance premiums had 
been increased substantially for 
many types of industrial manufac- 
turers, in a few cases, annual pre- 
mium increases in excess of one 
thousand percent had been alleged; 
(b) products liability problems had 
contributed to the failure of some 
small ‘manufacturers of high-risk 
products; (c) it appeared as if the in- 
creased cóst of products liability 
insurance had not been successfully 
passed on to consumers, except by 


© large. manufacturers; (d) the impact 


.of increased products liability in- 
surance premiums appeared greater 
‘on small versus larger businesses; 
(e) some firms are “going bare,” that 
is, at least some firms have dropped 
their products liability insurance 
protection and are continuing in 
business despite the possibility of 
substantial ‘adverse products liability 
judgments; (f) at. least some new 


product development had been re-. 


tarded by the prospect of further 
products liability premium increases; 
(g) some. manufacturers consider 
products liability to be their most 
pressing business problem; and 
(h) some products liability insurers 
appear to have engaged in restrictive 
underwriting practices —including 

“panic-pricing” of products liability 
insurance coverage.” Taken together, 
these developments have been re- 
ferred to as the products liability 
insurance availability/affordability 
problem. ` 


25. interagency Task Fone: on Product 
Liability, Final Report, (Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 1977). ; 


>- 26. Ibid., pp. I-1-21 and VI-11-35. 
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PROPOSED SOLUTIONS TO 
THE PRODUCTS LIABILITY 
RISK PROBLEM 


A long -list of potential solutions 
to the products liability risk problem 
has been suggested.? The analysis 
presented here, however, includes 

only`a sample of the major solutions 
aimed at reducing the frequency and 
severity of products liability claims 
and lawsuits. 


Tort liability reform 


' The following proposed solutions 
to the products liability problem in- 
tend primarily to reduce the fre- 
quency and/or severity of today’s- ' 
products liability lawsuits—while_ 
retaining the present tort-litigation- 
system. 


_I. Methods to reduce the EETA 
of today’s products Haiii 
claims and lawsuits. 

~ 1} Enact a statute of limitations 


defense. 

2) Enact a state’ of the art. 
defense. 

3) Enact a product alteration, 


modification, or misuse de- 

fense.' 

Enact a coot with gov- 

emmental standards defense. 

5) Enact a limitation of attorneys’ 
fees uder the contingency fee 
system. 

6) Enact a measure requiring the 
settlement of products liabil- 
ity claims via installments, 
rather than in lump sum 

- amounts. i 

7) Enact a measure requiring the 
assessment of all court costs 


4) 


27. A discussion of many, of the proposed 
solutions not analyzed in this paper may be 
found in the Federal Register, vol. 43, no. 67, 
(6 April 1978) pp. 14612-24, and F ederal 
Register, vol. 43, no. 176 (11 a 1978) 


` pp. 40438-40448. 


~ 
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‘PRODUCTS LIABILITY PROBLEM 


in the event of a nugatory or 
fraudulent lawsuit. » 

II. Methods to reduce the severity 
of today’s products liability 
claims and lawsuits. © 
1) Elimination of the collateral 

source rule. | 

2) Elimination of punitive dam- 
ages in products liability 
lawsuits. 

3) Elimination of the plea for 
specific monetary damages 
(ad damnum). 

4) Enforce separate trials on the 
issues of liability and damages. 

5) Enforce comparative respon- 
sibility in strict liability 
lawsuits. 

6) Enforce contribution among 
joint tortfeasors. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF 
ADOPTING THE PROPOSED 
SOLUTIONS 


Each of the seven proposals aimed 
at reducing the frequency of today’s 
products liability claims and law- 
suits, while retaining the present 
tort-litigation system, are intended 
to “prohibit” a class of currently 


viable products liability claims or 


lawsuits. 

For example, the enactment of a 
statute of limitations defense, would 
call for passage of a state law that 
stipulated that a manufacturer’s or 
seller’s liability for alleged product 
defects would be subject to a nine- 
year statute-of limitations after the 
product was first purchased for use 
or consumption. In other words, 
nine years after the product was first 
purchased for use or consumption, 
a consumer who suffered a product- 
related loss associated with that nine 
year old product would not be able 
to pursue a products liability lawsuit. 

Similarly, passage of a state of the 
art defense would imply that if the 
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design or method of manufacture of 
a product conformed with the pre- 
vailing industry state of the art at 
the time the product was designed 
or manufactured, the product should 
not be considered defective today. 

Passage of a product alteration, 
modification, or misuse defense 
would provide a complete defense 
to a product liability claim or law- 
suit if there is evidence .that the 
alleged injury was caused by the 
alteration, modification, or misuse 
of the product by the plaintiff. 

Enactment of a compliance with 
governmental standards defense is 
intended to eliminate products lia- 
bility claims and lawsuits where 
there is evidence that a product 
complies with applicable federal or 
state regulations with respect to 
the design, manufacturing or testing 
of that product. 

The limitation of attorney fees 
under the contingency fee system 
is designed to discourage attorney 
“financing? of products liability 
cases, especially in cases where an 
unsophisticated plaintiff is induced 
by an attorney to bring suit, based 
upon the assurance that the attor- 
ney charges nothing—unless the 
lawsuit is successful. 

Settlement of products liability 
claims via installments, rather than 
in lump sum amounts, is designed 
to discourage attorneys from taking 
modest injury cases on a contingency 
fee basis, because the attorney will 
not be interested in cases that take 
many years to pay off only small 
amounts of money. 

Assessment of all court costs in the 
event of a nugatory or fraudulent law 
suit is intended to discourage at- 
torneys from accepting marginal 
products liability cases. At present, 
the attorney invests only time, if the 
lawsuit or claim is unsuccessful. 


With the passage of this type of rule, 
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however, a substantial amount of the 
attorney’s funds could be at stake. 

The remaining six proposals in 
this category are intended to reduce 
the severity of today’s products lia- 
bility claims and lawsuits. Elimina- 
‘tion of the collateral source rule 
would mean that a plaintiff with 
products-related injuries, that had 
already received. at least partial 
indemnification from other sources, 
such as his or her own group health 
and disability insurance at work, 
would not be able to collect again 
for these same losses from a prod- 
ucts’ manufacturer, distributor, or 
retailer. Hence the dollar cost of 
settlement in such a case should be 
substantially reduced. 

If punitive damages are eliminated 
from products liability cases, then 
spectacular cases such as the pre- 
viously discussed recent California 
Ford Pinto Case, where the jury 
award was in excess of one hundred 


million dollars in punitive damages - 


against Ford Motor Company, would 
not be possible. It can be argued 
that punitive damages were designed 
for criminal rather than civil law- 
suits, and that their continued pres- 


ence only adds greater uncertainty 


as to the future severity of products 
liability settlements.” 

Elimination of the ad damnum, 
or the plea for specific monetary 
damages, ought to help prevent the 
American public from receiving a 
distorted view of the “value” of 


products liability personal injury - 


claims. The ad damnum is an anach- 
ronism that ought to be removed 
from ‘the products liability scene. 
Enforcing separate trials on the is- 


28. For an excellent*and comprehensive 
analysis of the role of punitive damages 
in insurance situations, see John D. Long, 
“Should Punitive Damages be Insured? 
The Journal of Risk and Insurance, volume 
44, no. 1 (March 1977), pp. 1-20. 
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sues of liability and damages in 
products liability lawsuits is thought 
to promote less emotional and more 
realistic court awards. 

Finforcing comparative responsi- 
bility in strict liability lawsuits is 
designed to reduce the severity or 
dollar settlement amount: in -strict 
liability in tort products liability 
cases. By including the plaintiff’s 
share of the responsibility in regard 
to the product-related loss, for ex- 
ample, his or her percentage of con- 
tributory negligence or assumption 
of the risk involved, the dollar value 
of any final settlement would be 
diminished in ‘proportion to the 
amount of responsibility attributable 
to the plaintiff’s actions. 

The final proposal within the cate- 
gory of tort liability reform. would 
enforce .contribution among joint 
tortfeasors in the settlement of all 
products liability lawsuits. The doc- 
trine of contribution is.an equitable 
rule based upon notions of fairness. 
It was first recognized in suretyship 


_ cases and other areas of the law be- 


fore it was applied to tort actions. 
Contribution is defined as the right 
of one, who has discharged a com- 
mon liability, to recover from another, 
his or her proportionate share of 
that liability. In a products liability 
action, there may be several joint 
tortfeasors, and the -fact that one 
defendant is found liable on the 
basis of negligence and ‘another is 
found liable on the basis of breach 
of warranty, should not preclude 
either defendant from seeking con- ` 
tribution from the other. Note that 
this proposal is designed to reduce 


. the severity of products liability —- 


lawsuits by spreading the risk among’ 
several défendants; this proposal 
will not, however, reduce the amount 


of any settlement received bythe. 
pines, ws 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper presents an analysis of 
the changing impact of products 
liability risk gn various individuals, 
firms, and institutions in today’s 
society. After defining products 
liability and products liability risk, 
the pendulym-like evolution of prod- 
ucts liability law is documented. 
Then an analysis of some of the most 
important factors responsible for the 


recent increases in the frequency - 


and severity of products liability 
litigation is presented. Several of 
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these elements have apparently 
combined to produce a synergistic 
increase in products-related law- 
suits. These elements include recent 
developments in the law of products 
liability, together with a newly emerg- 
ing products claim consciousness, 
public concerns about product safety, 
and the plethora of old and new prod- 
ucts in use today. Finally, the paper 
concludes with an analysis of the 
potential impact of enacting one or 
more of the many proposed solutions 
to the problem of products liability 
risk. 
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The Changing Societal Consequences of 
Risks from Natural Hazards 


‘ 


By HOWARD KUNREUTHER 


ABSTRACT: In recent years, the federal government has pro- 
vided substantial relief to’ victims of natural disasters. A pri- 
mary reason for this assistance is that many of the individuals 
suffering damage have not protected themselves with insur- 
ance. Standard coverage, normally required as a condition 
for a mortgage, offers protection against fire, wind, and hail 
damage; flood and earthquake policies can be purchased sep- 
arately, and most residents of hazard-prone areas have not 
voluntarily bought this coverage. Recent empirical evidence 
on individuals’ decision processes with respect to protection 
against events which have a relatively small chance of oc- 
curring but can result i in severe losses is summarized. Unless 
individuals have been made graphically aware of the conse- 
quences of disasters, typically through past experience, they 
are unlikely to even consider purchasing insurance protec- 
tion. Once their interest is stimulated they use informal net- 
works such as friends and neighbors to guide them in their 
actions. Tradeoffs between using voluntary means of promot- 
ing insurance or some other form of required coverage are 
discussed. Policy decisions have to reflect both the decision 

. processes of individuals as well as value judgments on the 
appropriate role of the private and public sectors in natural 
disasters. 


Howard Kunreuther is Professor and Chairman of the Decision Sciences Depart- 
ment at the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. His recent research has 
been on individual decisionmaking with respect to low probability events. Recent 
publications explore the relationship between decision processes and porey in the 
areas of natural hazards, health, and safety. 


This article draws on the findings of an interdisciplinary study supported by funds from 
the National Science Foundation reported in more detail in Howard Kunreuther, Ralph Gins- 
berg, Louis Miller, Philip Sagi, Paul Slovic, Bradley Borkan and Norman Katz, Disaster In- 
surance Protection: Public Policy Lessons (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1978). Preparation 
of this article was supported by funds from NSF Grant PFR 77-26363. . 
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RISKS FROM NATURAL HAZARDS 


ROPICAL Storm Agnes, which 
wreaked havoc on many areas 
of the northeast in June 1972, brings 
into sharp focus the question of ap- 
propriate roles for the public and 
private sectors in dealing with risks 
from natural disasters. Total damage 
caused by flooding was estimated at 
over $2 billion, making Agnes the 
costliest natural disaster in the na- 
tion’s history. The Red Cross esti- 
mated that over 5,200 dwellings 
and mobile homes were completely 
destroyed by Agnes and that an addi- 
tional 45,000 suffered major damage. 
Total damage to private housing was 
estimated at over $750 million. 

Even though a number of the com- 
munities in the affected regions qual- 
ified for the federal government's 
subsidized National Flood Insur- 
ance, very few people had acquired 
coverage prior to the flood. In fact, 
only 1,580 claims, totally $5 million, 
were paid under the National Flood 
Insurance Program. As a result of 
the financial burden imposed on 
many of the victims by Agnes, Con- 
gress provided generous relief 
through its Small Business Admin- 
istration Disaster loan program. 
Residents and businesses suffering 
damage were able to obtain forgive- 
ness grants up to the first $5,000 of 
the loss and loans at an attractive 
1 percent annual rate for the remain- 
ing portion. 

The statistical story of Agnes illus- 
trates: two general points: (1) few 
individuals voluntarily protect them- 
selves against the financial conse- 
quences of disasters, and (2) Con- 
gress is likely to respond to the plight 
of victims with liberal relief if large 
numbers of them are uninsured. 

Since 1972, there has been a con- 
cern by Congress with shifting some 
of the financial burden of disasters 
away from the federal government 
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to hazard-prone communities and 
their residents. This philosophical 
change has been reflected by em- 
phasizing the importance of pre- 
disaster protection rather than large- 
scale relief following severe catas- 
trophes. There is still no consensus 
by policy makers on how best to 
achieve this objective. We shall 
argue below that there is a need for 
better understanding the decision 
processes of different actors in the 
natural hazard drama if effective 
programs are to be designed. After 
briefly summarizing the changing 
federal and private sector role in 
disasters, current knowledge about 
the decision processes of residents 
of hazard-prone areas is reviewed. 
The concluding portions of the pa- 
per discuss the policy implications 
of these descriptive findings. 


CHANGING FEDERAL AND PRIVATE 
ROLE IN DISASTERS 


During the period from 1953 to the 
present, the federal government has 
played an increasing role in pro- 
viding disaster relief. While the 
dollar amount of damage from nat- 
ural disasters has climbed rapidly 
since the early 1950s, federal finan- 
cial assistance has grown even more 
rapidly. This pattern appears to re- 
flect an attitude by victims of natural 
disasters that the federal govern- 
ment has a responsibility to relieve 
them financially from Acts of God 
beyond their control. This feeling is 
in marked contrast to the attitude 
of victims even one generation ago. 
For example, following a tornado in 
San Angelo, Texas in 1953, federal 
representatives advised certain local 
school officials to apply for federal 
funds to repair a school damaged by 
the twister. They were reluctant to 
do so because most of the repair cost 
was covered by insurance. Even- 
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tually they did make a request. It 
was promptly granted. A year. later, 
they returned the money in an act 
of conscience. Today one rarely 
hears of such independent conduct. 

Evidence ‘on increased federal 
disaster relief is provided by com- 
parative data on the Small Business 
Administration disaster loan pro- 
gram. The growth of the program is 
easily seen in Figure 1; the increase 
is particularly significant in the case 
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of home loans where both the total 
number and total dollar values in 
the 1966-76 period were more than 
25 times what they were in the first 
12 years of the program. Itis striking 
that the $1.2 billion approved by the 
SBA for victims of Tropical Storm 
Agnes represented almost four times 
the entire amount allocated by the 
SBA for all disasters between fiscal 
years 1954 and 1965. Over $540 
million of the amount approved by 


FIGURE 1 . ao 
3,497.8 
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l Thousands 
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Business loans 





Business loans 





Total 


Total 


. 19866-768 Cs 


i Comparison of value and number of SBA Disaster Loans, by category, for 
_ fiscal years 1954-1 965 and 1966-1976. Source: Small Business Administration, Office of 


Reports. 


RISKS FROM NATURAL HAZARDS 


the SBA for victims of this disaster 
were in the form of forgiveness grants 
which did: not have to be repaid. 
The -financial repercussions of 
Tropical Storm Agnes led to the 
formation of a Presidential Task 
Force whose principal charge was 
to compare the cost and benefits of 


federal disaster relief with those . 


of an insurance program.! Since the 
Task Force Report, Congress con- 
ducted an extensive set of hearings 
and appraisals on federal disaster 
assistance. In April 1973 legislation 
was passed (PL 93-24) rescinding 
the $5,000 forgiveness grants author- 
ized after Tropical Storm Agnes and 
increasing the annual interest rate 
from 1 percent to 5 percent. The 


interest rates were further raised to - 


6% percent in August 1975 (PL 
94-68). Spring flooding in Appalachia 
during 1977 led Congress to liberal- 
ize the disaster relief provisions 


once more. Legislation passed in. 


August 1977 (PL 95-89) permits 
individuals to obtain 1 percent in- 
terest loans on the first $10,000 loss, 
3 percent on the next $30,000, and 
65; percent loans for that portion of 
a loan covering uninsured losses 
exceeding $40,000. The current SBA 
program provides loans to home- 
owners and businesses at cost of 
money which at this time is 7% 
percent. There is, however, a pro- 
posal before Congress which would 
provide loans to businesses at 5 
percent for the first $250,000, cost of 
money thereafter and to home- 
owners at 3 percent for the first 
$55,000, cost of money thereafter. 


1. A detailed analysis of the data collected 
for this task force for three severe disasters 
(the San Fernando earthquake of 1971, the 
Rapid City food of 1972, and Tropical Storm 
Agnes) can be found in Howard Kunreuther, 
Recovery from Natural Disasters: Insurance 
or Federal Aid (Washington, DC: American 
Enterprise Institute, 1973). 
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This program would be retroactive 
to 1 October 1978. 

The primary-reason for the special 
Congressional legislation in 1977 
regarding SBA loans was that most 


of the' victims from these ‘disasters 


had not voluntarily purchased in- 
surance. The standard policy nor- 
mally required as a condition for 
a mortgage covers damage to prop- 
erty from fire, wind, or,hail. Insur- 
ance against damage from flooding 
or earthquakes is available as sep- 
arate policies to residents in hazard- 
prone areas. 


Flood insurance 


The National Flood Insurance 
Program, which was initiated in 
1968, is the first positive step taken 
by the federal government to induce 
individuals to protect themselves 
against flood disasters. The pro- 
gram, which is administered by the 
Federal. Insurance Administration, 
encouraged homeowners and busi- 
nesses, through federal rate sub- 
sidies, to purchase coverage while, 
at the same time, inducing com- 
munities to control unwise develop- 
ment of flood plains. Specifically 
the sale of this insurance was re- 
stricted to communities who agreed 
to adopt’ permanent land-use and 
control measures in special flood- 
hazard areas. Property owners re- 
siding in the community at the time ` 
it entered the flood program were 
able to buy coverage at highly sub- 
sidized rates. After flood insurance 
rate maps had been determined for 
a given area, premiums reflecting 
the actual risk were charged on new 


’ construction. 


There is substantial evidence that 
most individuals in flood-prone areas 
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.do not voluntarily purchase insur- 
ance-despite highly subsidized rates. 
For example, less than 3,000 out of 
21,000 flood=prone communities in 


the United States entered the pro- 


gram during its 4 years of operation, 
and less than 275,000 homeowners 
voluntarily bought a policy. This 
lack of interest in the program by 
communities and homeowners in- 
duced Congress to pass the Flood 
Disaster Protection Act of 1973. Its 
‘principal provision is that no fed- 
eral financial assistance for the con- 
-struction or acquisition of buildings 
in special flood hazard areas would 
be available to any flood-prone com- 
munity that did not join the National 


- Flood Insurance Program. All home-' 


owners on the flood plain are now 
required to purchase this coverage 
as a condition for new FHA and VA 
financed mortgages if their com- 
munity’ is enrolled in the program. 
Thus, by invoking sanctions on com-. 


munitiés and residents in flood-prone. 


‘areas, the program has grown mark- 
edly since 1973.5 


t 


Earthquake insurance 


Earthquake coverage is privately 
marketed by American insurance 
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in on are protected dgainst 
earthquake damage. 

There is`some evidence ‘that the 
low subscription rate is due to the 
unwillingness of consumers to pur- 
chase coverage rather than to the . 
unwillingness of the industry to 
market it aggressively. As an experi- 
ment following the San. Fernando 
earthquake of February 1971, the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica mounted a serious campaign to 
promote earthquake insurance in 
California by placing newspaper ads 
in the major dailies, advertising on 
TV, and enabling all their California.. 
agents to mail special brochures and 
announcements to their customers. ; 
The following month only 61 poli- ` 
cies were sold, and then sales dropped: . 
off during the next 7 months to an av- > 
erage of.seven per month.‘ The Hart- 
ford Insurance group and Kemper 
Companies ran similar campaigns to 


_ market earthquake insurance. Their- 


efforts also bore little fruit. l 
The history sketched above sug- 
gests that few individuals purchase 
insurance against natural disasters 
unless they are required to do so. In 
the absence of compulsion what fac- 


' tors influence their knowledge of 


companies and is available through- . 


out the country. Approximately three- 
fourths of all policies are purchased 
. in California; where policies have 
been available to residents since 
1916. Premiums‘ for wood-frame 


homes in California, which com- . 


prise almost all residential struc- 
tures in the state, average 20¢ per 
- $100 coverage (with a 5 percent 
_ deductible). Coverage can easily be 
written as an endorsement to a stand- 
ard policy. Nevertheless, today less 
than 5 percent of all homeowners 


3. A more detailed description of the flood 
insurance program’ can be none m paper-12 
in this issue. 
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73 (1972): 14-18. 


and behavior toward risk? Can- an _ 
understanding of-these factors pro- - 
vide insight into how more of the 
cost burden of disasters can be’ 
shifted from the public to the private - 
sector through some form of in- 
surance? oo, 


UNDERSTANDING DECISION 
PROCESSES TOWARD LOW . 
PROBABILITY EVENTS ' 


Alternative models of choice - 


Economists have relied on the 
expected utility model as a basis for 


4. Robert Syfert, “The Unwilling Market 
for Earthquake Insurance,” Best’s Review 
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recommending alternative courses 
of action under uncertainty. Ac- 
cording to this theory, a person de- 
termines whether insurance is an 
attractive option by considering the 
insurance premium, the estimated 
damage to his property from future 
disasters of different magnitudes, 
and the probabilities that each of 
these events will occur. In other 
words, he is assumed to behave as 
if he engaged in a detailed analysis 
of the costs and benefits associated 
with the purchase of insurance. When 
the expected benefits of protection 
exceed the costs of a policy, coverage 
is desirable; otherwise it is not 

As an alternative way of viewing 
the decisionmaking process, Her- 
bert Simon introduced the concept 
of “bounded rationality” to signify 
that the decisionmaker’s cognitive 
limitations force him to construct 
a simplified model of the world. 
Simon argues that in actual choice 
situations people have a difficult 
time making the computations re- 
quired to maximize some objective. 
Furthermore, it may be difficult for 
them to gather the information to 
make these decisions. Hence, a 
person will be reluctant to collect 
data on insurance or other protective 
mechanisms unless motivated to do 
so by some external event such as a 


5. For ilustrations of the application of 
this theory to insurance purchases, see Isaac 
Ehrhch and Gary Becker, “Market Insur- 
ance, Self Insurance and Self-Protection,” 
Journal of Polttical Economy 80 (1972). 
623-48, Kenneth Arrow, “Optmal Insurance 
and Generalized Deductibles” Rand Report 
R-1108-OEO, Santa Monica, CA, and John 
Marshall, “Insurance as a Market in Con- 
tingent Claims: Structure and Performance,” 
Bell Journal of Economics and Management 
Science 5 (1974) 670-82 

6. A more detailed description of bounded 
rationality and its relationship to individuals’ 
decision processes can be found in Herbert 
Simon, “Rational Decision Making ın Bus1- 
ness Organizations,’ American Economic 
Review (forthcoming). 
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recent disaster. Then the search 
process is likely to be very similar 
to the one followed by individuals 
who are considering the adoption of 
a new innovation.’ An individual 
generally will first be made aware of 
the existence of insurance through: 
the mass media or an insurance 
agent. Before buying he is likely to 
discuss the subject with friends or 
neighbors to obtain more informa- 
tion about the terms of a policy and 
the need for such protection. If he 
learns that his friend or neighbor 
has purchased coverage, his need to 
process information’ is further re- 
duced, and he then may decide to 
buy a policy. This approach implies 
that an, individual will neglect to 
purchase insurance because his 
knowledge of the subject is limited 
—not because he has studied the 
matter carefully and concluded that 
the cost-benefit ratio is unattractive. 

One reason for contrasting these 
two models of choice is that they 
imply radically different policies 
regarding insurance purchases. Ac- 
cording to the expected utility model, 
homeowners currently residing in 
hazard-prone areas will purchase 
insurance voluntarily if they per- 
ceive the premiums to be sufficiently 
low and are convinced that liberal 
disaster relief will not be forthcom- 
ing after the next catastrophe. By 
contrast, a model based on the con- 
cepts of bounded rationality implies 
that homeowners must be made 
graphically aware of the potential 
losses from the hazard before con- 
sidering insurance. Because of the 
individual’s reluctance to seek new 
information, friends and neighbors, 
as well as insurance agents, can play 


7. For a comprehensive summary of the 
literature on the diffusion of innovations. See 
Everett Rogers with F Floyd Shoemaker, 
Communication of Innovations. A Cross 
Cultural Approach (New York: The Free 
Press, 1971). 
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an important role in providing data 
on the availability of coverage and 
the terms of insurance. However, if 
the individual views the event as 
having an extremely low probability, 
he ‘still may not be interested in 
data on potential losses and insur- 
ance even if the information is spoon- 
fed to him. These people will have 
little desire ‘to purchase a policy 
voluntarily even when the rates are 


subsidized. 


Empirical evidence 


The empirical data from studies in 
the natural hazards area lend support 
to the bounded rationality approach 
as a descriptive model of choice 
under uncertainty. Results 'from a 
series of cross-cultural field surveys 
suggests the limited ability of in- 
dividuals to deal with information 
and their reliance on past experi- 
ence as a guide to action.® These 
observations are consistent with an 
earlier hypothesis of Kates that in- 
dividuals in hazard-prone areas have 
an extremely difficult time dealing 


with complex information on prob- 


ability distributions and potential 
losses from future disaster. Hence, 
they “simplify the world in order to 
deal with it” by relying on their own 
experience as a guide to the future.’ 

One explanation as to why indi- 
viduals rely on past experience for 
making decisions has been offered 
by Tversky and Kahneman on the 
basis of a series of controlled lab- 
oratory experiments. The two psy- 


_ 8. See Gilbert White, ed. Natural Hazards: 

Local, National and Global (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1974), and Ian Burton, 
Robert Kates, and Gilbert White, The Environ- 
ment as Hazard (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978). 

9. Robert Kates, Hazard and Choice Per- 
ception in Flood Plain Management (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, Department of Geog- 
raphy Research Paper No. 78, 1962). 
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chologists hypothesize that indi- 
viduals utilize a heuristic which they 
call availability, whereby the prob- 
ability of an event is judged by the 
ease with which such instances are 
retrieved from memory.’® Past ex- 
perience may thus be necessary to 
raise the probability to a level where 
a person feels that it is a problem 
worthy of attention. 

Further light has been shed on the 
accuracy of the expected utility 
model in explaining insurance pur- 
chase behavior and the relative im- 
portance of factors central to the 
bounded rationality model through a 
field’ survey. in hazard-prone areas 
and controlled laboratory ‘experi- 
ments.!! The field survey involved 
face-to-face interviews with 2,055 
homeowners residing in 43 areas 


. throughout the United States subject 


to coastal and riverine flooding, and 
1,006 homeowners living in 18 earth- 
quake-prone areas of California. 
Half the respondents had purchased 
flood or earthquake insurance, the 
other half had not. The controlled 
laboratory experiments undertaken 
by Paul Slovic, Baruch Fischhoff, 
and Sarah Lichtenstein, at Decision 
Research, shed light on the causal 
relationships between variables 
entering into the insurance deci- 
sion. A few of the key findings from 
this study which relate to individual 
decision processes are now sum- 
marized. 
Although most uninsured home- 
owners interviewed were aware 
that flood and-earthquake coverage 


existed, the majority were unaware 


10. Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman, — 
“Availability: A Heuristic for Judging Fre- 
quency and Probabuity,” Cognitive Psychol- 
ogy 5 (1973):207—32. ~ 
~ 11. A more detaled discussion of the re- 
search design and the findings can be found 
in Howard Kunreuther, et al., Disaster In- 
surance Protection. 
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that they were eligible to purchase 


a.policy. And those who were aware _ 


had no reliable knowledge of the 
terms ofa policy. When homeowners 
were asked to estimate the chances 
of a severe flood or earthquake dam- 
aging their property in the next year, 
15 percent of the respondents in 
flood areas, and 8 percent of those 
in earthquake areas, were unable 
to provide any sort of estimate. Among 
those who did respond, some of the 
estimates defied logic. Some people 
thought the probability of a disaster 
hitting them was quite high—1 
chance in 10—yet they said they 
had purchased no disaster insurance. 
Others believed the chance ‘of a 
disaster. affecting them was almost 
nil—1 in 100,000—yet they had 
purchased disaster insurance. It 
seems evident that a number of 
individuals participating in the field 


survey do not understand the con-. 


cept of probability.” 

It is tempting to attribute this 
casual attitude about the risks of 
natural hazards and protective activ- 
ities to homeowners’ beliefs that the 
federal government will bail them 
out in a crisis. But the field survey 


data revealed that the majority of- 


uninsured residents anticipate no 
aid at all from the government in the 
event of a disaster. Most of these 
people were aware that the SBA 
provides aid to the victims, but they 
had little knowledge of the loan terms 


12. These findings are consistent with the 
heuristics and biases implied. by controlled 
laboratory experiments over the past decade. 
See Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman, 
“Judgment Under Uncertainty: Heunistics 
and Biases,” Science 185 (1974):1124-1131. 
For a discussion of the implications of these 
findings in the context of natural hazards, 
see Paul Slovic, Howard Kunreuther, and 

_Gilbert White, “Decision Processes, Ration- 
ality, and Adjustments to Natural Hazards,” 
in G. White, ed. Natural Hazards. Local, 
National and Global. 
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‘or whether they could receive for- 


giveness grants. On the basis of these 
results, one can conclude that most 
homeowners in hazard-prone areas 
have not even considered how they 
would recover should they suffer 
flood or earthquake damage. Instead 
they treat such events as being so 
unlikely that they ignore the con- 
sequences altogether. 

What variables influence a person's 
decision: to purchase insurance? A 
key factor is a belief that the hazard 
is a serious problem. This concern 
is found primarily among people 
who have had past experience with 
the hazard. “You ask me why I didn’t 
have insurance before the June 1972 
flood” said one homeowner in Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania. “We had the 
Hood in September of ’71 and I had 
two feet of water in my basement. 
And I felt this I can tolerate and this 
is probably as high as it will ever 
get.” To his chagrin, this man suf- 
fered severe property damage in 
1972. Only then did he decide that 
he needed insurance. Another unin- 
sured flood victim, said that his ra- 
tionale was that “the $60 in premiums 
they could use for something else. 
But now they don’t care if the figure 
was $600. They're going to take 
insurance because they ve been 
through it twice and they've learned 
a lesson from it.” 

Another important factor in in- 
fluencing the purchase of a policy 
appears to be knowing someone who 
has purchased coverage or discuss- 
ing insurance with a friend, neigh- 
bor or relative. The following exam- 
ple graphically illustrates this point. 
In a pretest of the questionnaire in 
San Francisco, a homeowner re- 
sponded to one of the questions by 
saying that he did not have earth- 
quake insurance. A friend of his who 
was listening to the interview com- 


mented that he had himself purchased 
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such insurance a few years before. 
The respondent was dumbfounded 
and asked his friend about the avail- 
ability of earthquake coverage and 
how much it cost. “I’m going to have 
to look into earthquake insurance 
myself,” he added. 

The expected utility model ap- 
pears to be an inadequate descrip- 
` tion of the choice process regarding 
insurance purchases even for those 
who elicited sufficient information 
to compare the costs with the bene- 
fits. Data from the field study re- 
vealed that people frequently be- 
have in a manner that is inconsistent 
with what would be predicted by the 
theory. For example, over 40 percent 
of the uninsured homeowners: had 
benefit/cost ratios which made pur- 
chasing a policy an attractive option 
for them; almost 30 percent of ‘the 
insured homeowners -estimated the 
cost of insurance to be so high in 
relation to its benefits that coverage 
should have been unattractive to 
them. 

The controlled EE N experi- 
ments on insurance undertaken at 
Decision Research provide insight 
into these unexpected findings. 
Subjects were exposed to a variety 
of risks that had different losses and 
probabilities associated with them. 
By keeping the premium constant 
for all risks and varying the losses 


and probabilities in such a way that 


the expected loss (loss multiplied by 
probability) was the same, it was 
possible to test the adequacy of util- 
vity theory in explaining insurance 
` behavior. 


13. For more details on the study, see Paul 
Slovic, etal,, “Preference for Insuring Against 


. . Probable Small Loss: Implicahons for Theory 


and Practice of Insurance,” Journal of Risk 
-and Insurance 44 (1977):237~—58. A descrip- 

tion of the experiments also appears in Howard 
` Kunreuther, et al., Disaster Insurance Pro- 
tection, Chapt. a 
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According to utility. theory, indi- 
viduals’should prefer to insuré them- 
selves against events having a low 


probability of occurrence but a high 


loss rather than against those having 
a high probability and low loss. The 
reverse was found to be true for.a 
variety of experimental formats. 
These results suggest that if the 
chances of an event are sufficiently 
low, people do not even reflect on 
its consequences. In other words, 
people are primarily interested in 
buying insurance if they feel the 
probability of a disaster is high © 
enough: for them to stand a good 
chante of getting a return. They 
thus view insurance as an invest- 
ment rather than as protection. v 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


The viewpoints of the individual 
and the policy maker toward low 
probability events often conflict. 
For example, a homeowner residing 
near a river may picture a damaging 
flood as having a small probability 
of occurrence or may not perceive 
his. potential property losses to be 
very large. The policymaker must 
look at risks aggregated over many 
residents in numerous locations, or 
in one place over a period of time; 
for example, the risk of a major flood 
or earthquake occurring in Cali-, 
fornia within the next 25 years. From 
this perspective, the probability of a 
disaster and the expected aggregate 
costs are high enough to warrant >` 
concern. | 


‘Private and public risks 


The public policy issues asso- 
ciated, with this conflict revolve 
around private and social risks. Pri- 
vate risks refer to actions taken by 
an individual which affect himself 
‘ but not society. An example is a 


ee 
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decision by a person to construct a 
house near a fault line even though 
he knows full well that he- would 
have to bear the entire financial 
burden should the structure suffer 
damage from an earthquake. Social 
risks arise when the general public 
bears the costs of negative outcomes 
associated with a particular action.. 
The above location decision would 
be classified as a social’ risk if the 
federal government were to pay 
for all earthquake losses to private 


property. 


Most actions involve both types of 


risks. The relative magnitude of 
the private and social costs depends 
on the nature of the public policies 
in force and the reaction of indi- 


viduals to them. The findings de- 


scribed above suggest that policies 
must recognize the lack of concern 
by most residents of hazard-prone 
areas with the private risks of a fu- 
ture disaster. Hence the tendency of 
so many not to purchase insurance 


coverage. After the event, these vic-- 


tims will be faced with severe pri- 
vate costs and are thus likely to clamor 
for government assistance. The ex- 
tent of the social costs will depend 
on the type of relief provided to the 
private sector for recovery. Disaster 
related programs must thus study the 
interaction between mitigation and 
recovery measures given our under- 
standing of individuals’ decision 
processes. i . 


Criteria for evaluation 


The relative merits of alternative 
policies are reflected in two types 
of costs. First, there’ are resource 


_ 14, Foran interesting discussion of private 
and social aspects of risk in the context of 
safety, see Lester Lave, “Rusk, Safety and the 
Role of Government!’ in Perspectives on 
Benefit-Risk Decision Making (Washington, 
DC: National Academy of Engineering, 1972). 
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allocation costs. These are likely 


to be incurred if homeowners and 


. businesses choose to locate in a haz- 


ard-prone region with mispercep- 
tions about the potential conse- 


“quences from future disasters. If 


location decisions are made with 
limited or imperfect knowledge, 
then individuals may focus on the 
advantages of a particular area with- 


_ out fully appreciating the costs. 


The recent empirical evidence 
discussed in the previous section 
suggests that the traditional market 
forces of supply and demand are 
unlikely to achieve the most de- 
sirable allocation of resources be- 
cause of information imperfections." 


ti Suppose people could be made more 


aware of the true risks of locating 


‘in hazard-prone areas through dif- 


ferential insurance premiums. If 
their actions reflected these risk 
considerations, this should lead to 
more -efficient allocation of land, 
labor, and capital than currently 
exists. 

Second, there are distributional 
costs. These costs represent the rela- 
tive financial burden of a-disaster to 
the victims and the rest of society. 
Governmental policy implies some 
value.judgment as to what subsidies 
will be paid by the’ general taxpayer 
and how much by the residents of 
hazard-prone areas.- . 

To evaluate the distibutional im- 
pact of alternative programs, it is 
useful to understand the decision 
processes ofindividuals after a disas- 
ter. For example, there is consider- 
able evidence that many victims do 


' -not utilize the federal loan program - 


- 15. See Kenneth Arrow, “Uncertainty and 
the Welfare Economics of Medical Care,” 
American Economic Review‘ 53 (1963):94]1~- 
73, and Oliver Williamson, Markets and 
Hierarchies: Implications for Antitrust Pol- 
icy (New York: The Free Press, 1975) for a 
fuller discussion of information imperfections 
and market: failure. 
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to the extent possible.!® Some fami- 
lies may have had negative feelings 
toward incurring large debts, while 
othérs may have had their loan size 
limited by the SBA because the 
agency felt that they could not afford 
to repay the loan. Whatever the rea- 
son, this self-reliance has resulted 
in many victims not recovering com- 
pletely from the disaster because 
they were uninsured. Furthermore, 
those victims who availed them- 
selves of generous SBA loans are 
then saddled with large debts for 
long periods of time. Vinso has shown 
that many elderly victims from Trop- 
ical Storm Agnes were financially 
crippled despite the generous SBA 
loan policy provided them after the 
disaster.!” A typical lament in Wilkes 
Barre was “I wish that I had known 
about flood insurance and purchased 
a policy before Agnes.” 


Specifying policy options 


Both resource allocation and dis- 
tributional considerations suggest 
‘that insurance is likely to have both 
private and social bénefits. Two 
broad alternatives deserve consid- 
eration for overcoming the lack of 
awareness and interest in coverage. 


Voluntary coverage 


One course of action is to make 
flood and earthquake coverage more 
attractive by presenting information 
through normal channels. The insur- 
ance agent may serve an important 
and useful function in this regard. 


16. For a more detailed discussion of this 
point, see Harold Cochrane, Natural Hazards 
and Their Distributive Effects (Boulder: 
University of Colorado, Institute of Behav- 
ioral Science, 1975). 

17. Joseph Vinso, “Financial Implications 
of Natural Disasters: Some Preliminary. 
Indications,” Mass Emergencies 2 (1977) 
205-17. 
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To the extent that he has the trust of 
his clients, he can stimulate their 
awareness of the hazard by telling 
them the chances of a disaster oc- 
curring and the potential losses that 
could result. One way for the agent 
to increase the.client’s concern with 
the hazard may be to present infor- 
mation on the probability of a disas- 
ter on a different time interval than 
the traditional one year period. For 
éxample, in describing the chances . 
of a 100 year flood, the agent could 
note -that for someone living in a 
house for 25 years, the chances of 
suffering damage at least once will 
be .22. He can also provide details 
ds to what coverage is available and 
how much it costs. 

Since most individuals’ seem to 
treat insurance as an investment, the 
agent should educate his clients that 
the biggest return on their policy 


is to have no return at all. At 


the moment, insurance agents have 
little incentive to promote disaster 
coverage among their clients. Com- - 
missions are based on a percentage 
of the total premium, which is usually 
a small amount in the case of earth- 
quake and flood insurance. A 1975 
study of the federal flood insurance 
program in New York state found 
that many agents had little interest 
in the program because they felt that 


. the volume of flood policy business 


would below and that they would be 
unlikely to pick up new business as 
a result of the contacts made.'8 


Required coverage 


If voluntary methods of promoting 


‘insurance are viewed as too costly 


and time-consuming, financial insti- 


18. J. C. Preston, D. E. Moore, and T. 
Cornick, “Community Response to The Flood 
Disaster Protection Act of 1973” (Ithaca: 
Community and Resource Development 
Series, Bulletin 10, 1975), 
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tutions may play a key role by re- 
quiring some type of natural hazard 
insurance as a condition for a mort- 
gage on residential property. Several 
types of policies deserve consid- 
eration. 

One option would be a broader 
form of homeowners insurance which 
combines flood and earthquake cov- 
erage as part of a package. On the 
surface this has the element of sim- 
_ plicity, butit also presents problems. 
Such coverage would undoubtedly 
require a subsidy by the federal 
government on the flood portion of 
the policy, and some form of tein- 
surance against losses from a cata- 
strophic disaster. This would mean 
that the government would be inject- 
ing itself into areas of property in- 
surance which have traditionally 
been in the private domain. In the 
past, the industry has resisted such 


encroachment unless they feel it is, 


absolutely essential. Institutionally, 
we are further away from this coop- 
erative arrangement than we were 
two years ago; until the end of. 1977 
the National Flood Insurance pro- 
gram was a joint private-federal part- 
nership with the private companies 
providing risk capital, whereas today 
the underwriting of flood risks is 
assumed completely by the federal 
government, although private insur- 
ance agents still market policies. 
There are several other problems 
associated with such a proposal: if 
the rates are uniform throughout 
the country, as has been proposed, 
then states having less than average 
exposure to hazards may be reluctant 
to approve these rates through their 
regulatory commissions. Further- 
more, it is likely that tax laws would 


have to be modified.to handle the 


huge reserves accumulating for a 
catastrophe.” 


19. For a more detailed analysis of this 
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A less extreme proposal would be 
to add only earthquake coverage to 
a standard homeowners policy and 
maintain the current flood insurance 
program. The principal stumbling 
block to implementing such a pro- 
posal revolves around the reinsur- 
ance problem should there be a 
severe quake in a populated portion 
of California. The insurance industry 
would then have to address the fol- 


lowing question: “If such coverage 


‘was only required on new residen- 


tial structures, how much of a finan- 
cial burden’ would be placed on the 
reinsurance capacity, of the industry?” 
Practically all homes in California 
are wood-frame structures where the 
damage from even the most severe 


‘quakes will be relatively small. 


Hence, it is conceivable that if re- 
quired insurance was restricted to 
just the residential sector, the in- 
dustry may be able to absorb the 
loss in a catastrophic disaster with- 
out having to turn to the federal 
government for reinsurance as- 
sistance. 

A third option would be to main- 
tain the current insurance coverage 
and provide disaster relief to special 


_groups or for special situations. Dis- 


tributional cost. considerations sug- 
gest that special treatment be given 
to low-income or elderly residents 
who may be uninsured. Similarly, 
after a catastrophic disaster, there 
may be a need to offer special relief 
to victims to cover the uninsured 


portion of their loss. If Congress 
- deems such measures to be important, 


then it would be wise for them to 
pass legislation prior to a catastrophe 
rather than having to react to each 
situation with a new disaster bill. 


proposal, see C. Robert Hall, “Major Disaster 


Proposals Invite ‘Feds’ Into Areas Now Well 
Handled,” The National Underwriter, 21 
March 1975. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Policy makers responsible for pro- 
tecting society from the consequences 
of natural hazards need to understand 
how individuals and organizations 


think and behave with respect to risk ` 


and uncertainty. Most recent research 
—on behavior toward low probability 
events has focused on the way resi- 
-dents in hazard-prone areas obtain 
information and process itin making 
. decisions. The findings suggest that 
the consumer is not as “rational” 
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as may have commonly been be- 
lieved. This general conclusion 
suggests that future studies should 


focus on the.creative types of part- 


nerships which are possible between 
the private ‘and public sector in both 
the pre- and post-disaster periods. 
By analyzing the behavior not only 
of individuals but of organizations, 
laws and social institutions (markets, 
regulatory agencies), it should be 
possible to propose efficient and 
equitable policies for coping with 
the risks of natural -hazards. : 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 443, May 1979 
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By HAROLD C. KROGH 


ABSTRACT: Guarantees and funding to cope with possible 
losses to transnational corporations, alternatively referred to 
as multinational corporations, encompass risk management 
principles, theory, and applications. The paper analyzes the 
risks faced by multinational corporations in their overseas 
operations, including credit and political risks; the latter treat- 
ing of such risks as currency devaluation, expropriation of 
plants, kidnapping of key executives, and ransom demands. 
Risks to property valuation receives emphasis, but often risks 
to persons reflect an intertwine in risk management by trans- 
national enterprises. Various private and public insurance 
mechanisms are available to meet these problems, and the 
effécts of these approaches on society are examined. 


Harold C. Krogh ts a Professor, of Business Admintstration, School of Business, 
The University of Kansas, with teaching and research responsibilities in the areas | 
of finance, risk management, and insurance. He received his Ph.D. in business 
administration at The University of Iowa and has had post-doctoral study and 
research activities at graduate schools of business: Harvard, Stanford, North- 
western, and Wisconsin Universities. He has presented papers in research work- 
shop sessions: export-import political risk guaranty funds, at the 1977 International 
Insurance Seminar, Oslo, Norway; and managing by multinational firms of em- 
ployee insurable benefits, L.I.S. Program, Manila, Philippines, 1978. 
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HIS PAPER examines a number 
of the risks faced by multi- 
national, increasingly referred to as 
transnational, corporations in their 
overseas operations, and includes 
political ‘risks such as currency de- 
duction, expropriation of plants, and 
credit inflation.’ . 
Although kidnapping of key exec- 
utives, ransom, and terrorist activ- 
ities against persons are suggestive 
of “personal risks,” as is risk man- 
agement of employee insurable 
benefits programs, these personal 
risks are intertwined with “property 
„and liability risks? for the trans- 
national corporation. 
Various private and public insur- 


ance mechanisms are available to 


meet these problems, and attention 
is focused on the effects on society 
of a representative number of these 
effects. 

Findings from the study are pre- 
sented in three major sections: In- 
surance Funded and Export Credits 
Investment Guaranty Systems; The 
Employee Insurable Benefit Pro- 
grams of Transnational Corpora- 
tions; and Private Sector Responses 
to the Threat of Terrorism Impact- 
ing on the Transnational Business 
Community. 


INSURANCE AND GUARANTEE 
SYSTEMS FOR EXPORT 
CREDIT SYSTEMS 


Objective of export credit 
insurance/guarantee 


The purpose of export credit in- 
surance/guarantee systems is to place 


1. In this paper “transnational,” “mult- 
national,” “international” firms will be used 
interchangeably as synonyms. Another form 
that is used at,times is “conational.” Milton 
Hochmuth, “Multinationals, Transnatonals 
and now Conatiónals,” European Research 
in International Business, Michael Ghert- 
man , and ‘James Leontiades. (Amsterdam, 
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a nation’s exporters on an equal basis 
with foreign competitors and to pro- 
mote exporting with the effective 
assistance of private financial insti- 
tutions. Export credit insurance is 
used by the United States and is also 
used in most leading countries in 
Europe and elsewhere. The terms 

“guaranty” and “guarantee” are used 


- synonymously for this discussion.’ 


The evolution of export-import in- 
surance and guaranty programs con- 
tinues to be a vital influence in sus- 
taining the development and growth 
of international trade and payment 
reconciliations. 


Protecting against political risks 


Some protection against political 
risks ranging from excessive taxes- 
to total confiscation without com- 
pensation is available in the form 
of government guarantees. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to develop 
guidelines for a firm to cope with the 
conditions under which it should 
purchase investment guarantees. To 
a considerable extent, the guarantees 
are provided by a government agency, 
and there is little knowledge as to 
whether such guarantees reflect the 
average loss for such investments 
plus a small charge for administrative 
expenses, as they would if charged 
by private companies. The govern- 
ment may not be charging enough, 
thereby subsidizing foreign invest- 
ment, or itmay be charging too much, 
thus gaining something -at the ex- 
pense of those who purchase invest- 
ment guaranties. The experience for — 
guarantees, at least with reference 
to United States multinationals, has 





The Netherlands: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1978), pp. 169-67. 

2. In books and articles treating of Adan: 
cial institution insolvency funds, the terms 
“guaranty” funds and “guarantee” funds 
find acceptance. 
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been quite short and there are little 
data with which to extrapolate ex- 
periences; and the incidence of 


investment losses because of various 


forms of expropriation is very un- 
certain. . 


The foreign credit risk 


Many factors contribute to the 
foreign credit risk. Mark Greene: 
‘has divided these into hazards 
and perils: 


Hazards of credit losses abroad 
include: 


e Language barriers and differ- 

_ ences in accounting make it 
difficult to interpret financial 
information to the buyer. 

e Credit reports on foreign buyers 
often involve delays. 

e Reduced tariffs (for example, 
among European Economic Com- 
munity countries) have opened 
huge markets to relatively ef- 
ficient producers, causing in- 
solvencies among less efficient 
producers operating in previously 
protected territory. Insolvency 
figures attest to.the dangers 
involved. 

e Increased world trade has put 
financial pressures on firms 
whose capital has not-been able 
to expand sufficiently fast to 
accommodate the rising volume 
of trade. 

ə In many countries the supply of 
trained and experienced man- 
agers has not been adequate for 

| the rising volume of business.- 

e Incertain developing countries, 
unsound fiscal controls have 
existed, resulting in shortages of 
international currencies with 
which to pay debts. Developing 
countries often run trade defi- 
cits for long periods. This prob- 
lem tends to become more 
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severe as rising debt repay- 
ments put a strain on a nation’s 
ability to retire new debt com- 
mitments on schedule. Demand 
for longer credit terms greatly 
increases the credit hazards and 
the chances for occurrence of 
unknown perils.’ 


The Export-Import Bank of the 
United States credit and insurance 
functions relate particularly to U.S. 
transnational enterprises, and are 
representative of similar programs 
by other leading industrial-commer- 
cial nations, and of the United States 
Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, a principal structure for 
stimulating U.S. private investment 
by private enterprise in the develop- 
ing nations.‘ 


UNITED STATES— EXPORT 
IMPORT BANK 


The Export-Import Bank of the 
United States (Eximbank) supports 
a broad range of U.S. exports in keep- 
ing with its legislative mandate to 
factlitate the export of U.S. goods 
and services. Major export support 
programs include: 

Fixed-rate direct credit to foreign 
buyers for the long-term maturities 
—generally those over five years 
—usually in participation with pri- 
vate market financing. 

Medium-term loans to foreign 
financial institutions to help finance 


U.S. exports through the Coopera- 


tive Financing Facility (CFF). 


3. Mark R. Greene, Risk and Insurance, 
4th ed. (Cincinnati, OH: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1977), p. 654. 

4. At a research-in-progress panel discus- 
sion, 13th International Insurance Seminars, 
Inc., Oslo, Norway, August 9, 1977, in which 
the author participated, some of the observa- 
tions were similar to those presente 
first section of the paper. 
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Discounting of medium-term ex- 
port obligations that carry fixed 


. interest rates. 


\ 


Credit insurance and guarantees 
for commercial and political risks. 
Short-term and pre-shipment ex- 


` port -financing is available from 
commercial banks at market interest 


rates. A 

About 11 to'13 percent of U.S. 
exports were officially supported 
during the recent four-calendar, 
year period. 

Overcoming Seheteneies in pri- 
vate financial markets is one of the 
major objectives of Eximbank. Mar- 
ket deficiencies include the lack of 
adequate long-term export finaricing, 
limited knowledge of foreign markets 
and buyers by small- and medium- 
size’ banks and exporters, and a gen- 
erally exaggerated assessment ofithe 
risk of financing foreign transactions. 

In accordance with its statutory 
directive, Eximbank also seeks to 
maintain the competitiveness of its 


credit and insurance programs within ` 


limits that reflect the Bank’s need to 
remain self-sufficient—a need which 


„is unique among the major export’ 
` eredit‘agencies of Europe and Japan. 


The Bank has not resorted to ex- 
traordinary credit programs such as 
‘the mixing of development aid with 


_ export financing; or to extraordinary 


insurance schemes such as inflation 
indemnity. The United States. op- 
poses these schemes: whick distort 
free-market competition for export 
sales and give dangerous impetus 
to an export credit race. — 
Export credit insurance is pro- 
vided'to U.S. exporters and, by as- 
signment, to commercial banks by 


.. the Foreign Credit Insurance Asso- 


ciation (FCIA)—a private company 


_ including. 54 ofthe leading U.S. 
-casualty insurance companies— 
- in cooperation with Eximbank. FCIA, 


which was formed in F ebruary 1962, 
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insures commercial risks for its own ` 
account, reinsured in part by Exim- 
bank. Under contract, FCIA serves 
as Eximbank’s agent for political 
risk coverage. In certain cases Exim- 
bank may provide both commercial 
and political risk coverage on its own 
account. Commercial credit risks are 
normally covered up to 90- percent 
while political risks receive 95 per- 
cent cover. 

Several different policies‘are of- 
fered, depending on the product and 
coverage desired: a short-term'policy 
provides an exporter with blanket 


' coverage for all his foreign buyers 


who purchase consumer items, parts 
and accessories, or other products 
normally sold on terms of 180 days 
or less. Exceptionally, certain U.S. 
agricultural commodities -may be 
insured under this type of policy on 
payment terms up to one year, with 
98 percent coverage for both com- 
mercial and political risks. 

A medium-term policy is offered ` 
on an individual buyer basis to cover 
capital equipment exports. The buyer 
is required to make an initial cash 
payment, and coverage applies only 
‘to the portion of the transaction be- 
ing financed. A medium-term politi- 
cal risk only policy is available with 


‘coverage up to 90 percent of the con- 


tract value. A combined short-term/ 
medium-term policy is offered -to 
protect U.S. manufacturers ‘who 
export capital equipment, including 
related parts and accessories, to 
overseas distributors: A master pol- 


‘ icy is also offered which provides 


blanket coverage up to 90 percent ` 
for both political and commercial 
‘credit risks for all of an exporters 


eligible’ short and medium „term ` ` 


credit sales, or a reasonable spread 
of risks on terms of up-to five years. 
This type of policy includes a de- 
ductible provision for first loss on | 
commercial risks. 


t 
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Premiums for FCIA insurance 
are payable as a one-time; front- . 
end fee based on the‘amount of credit 
or, for short-term cover, on the in- 
voice value. Premium rates are gen- 


erally determined by three factors— | 
the term of repayment, the extent of 


supplier retention, and the country 


of destination. Premiums for short-. 


term coverage range from $0.54 to. 
$1.42 per $100; for. medium-term 
cover they range from $1.61 to $4.24 
per $100. 

Independently of FCIA, Exim- 
bank provides guarantees to com- 
mercial banks to cover the commer- 
cial and political risks associated 
with supplier credits. These guaran- 
tees are available to any U.S. com- 
mercial bank which ptrchases a 
‘-foreign buyers promissory note 


without recourse to the exporter; 


and are normally restricted to trans- 
actions with repayrnent terms rang- 
ing from 181 days to five years. The 
fee for this guarantee varies accord- 
ing to the length of the credit, the 
country of destination, and the ex- 
tent of supplier retention. Medium- 
term Eximbank guarantees are as- 
sessed the same way as insurance 


premiums. They range in cost from 


.$1.35 to $3.55 per $100. ` 

Eximbank also provides financial. 
guarantees for buyer credits—usually 
to commercial banks in participation 
with Eximbank direct loans. On oc- 
casion: guarantees of up to 85 percent 
of contract value may be provided, 
eliminating the need for an Exim- 
‘bank direct credit. Eximbank charges 
a fee for these guarantees of 0.75 
to 1.5 percent per annum on loan 
amounts outstanding. 


Insurance is not offered for ex- 


change rate fluctuations or for infla- 
tion risk. It is emphasizéd that there 
is at present no United States infla- 
tion insurance program for, export- 
import credit guarantee activities as 
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has been established quite recently 
in France and the United en 


THE UNITED STATES 
OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) is the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s principal structure for 
‘stimulating U.S. private investment 
in the developing nations. Formally 
organized in January 1971, its pro- 
grams and those of its predecessor 
organization in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) have 
covered $5.3 billion of some $6.5 
billion of investments in these coun- 


. tries during the last 6 years (through 


the end of the fiscal year 30 June 


_ 1976). 


In keeping: with the objectives 
set forth by Congress, the Corpora- 
tion is encouraging economic prog- 
ress and development in some 87 
lesser developed countries in Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, and Eastern 


` Europe. It does this by providing - 


qualified U.S. investors—large and 
smal] —with political risk insurance 
and financial assistance to support 
their investments in these countries. 

OPIC programs are extended to 
new projects or for the expansion 
of existing projects which are finan- 
cially sound. All projects OPIC sup- 
ports must assist in the social and 
economic development_of the host 
country, and must be consistent with 
the economic interest of the United 
States. Collectively, the countries 


‘identified.with OPIC activities con- 


tain more than 70 percent of the 
world’s population, and may very 
well represent the great markets of 
the future. The Corporation’s insur- 
ance program provides coverages in 
friendly developing nations against: 

inconvertibility of local currency 
earnings, expropriation, war, revolu- 
tion, and insurréction. 
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Insurance funded and exported 
credits guaranty systems in a.world 
of relatively free trade markets might 
continue to grow with trade and 
balance of payment expansion. 
Nevertheless, a sustained counter 
trend, over at least the past. four 
years, to a pronounced rising pro- 
tectionism in the United States and 
Western Europe may have significant 
effects on such programs. 


THE EMPLOYEE INSURABLE 
BENEFIT PROGRAMS OF 
TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Employee insurable benefit pro- 
grams are administered for nationals 
in foreign countries, and for employ- 
ees who are citizens (indigenous 
persons) to those countries. Ad- 
mittedly, the subject_of employee 
insurable benefit programs is closely 
identified with management of “per- 
sonal risks,” but the implications 
of successful establishment and 
evolvement of such programs are 
apparent in both the costs and the 
losses to property values experi- 
enced by transnational firms enter- 
ing and withdrawing business op- 
erations in foreign nations. There 


is a cause and effect relationship. 
of such programs. Successful coping 


with political risk and with expendi- 

tures by firms confronting interna- 

tional terrorism in risk management 

in these subject areas involves an 

intertwine of personal and property 
risk situations. 


Scope of study 


The author, in continuing research 
over several years on the manage- 


ment by international firms of em- . 


ployee insurable benefits, has con- 
centrated on the activities by U.S. 
multinational firms which treat of 
employee benefit: planning for em- 
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ployees of affiliates abroad.’ The ' 
conceptual pattern -of employee © 
benefit planning includes private 
pension plans in their possible inte- 
grative relationship with life, dis- 
ability, income, health, and medical, 
unemployment insurances, as well 
as programs by firms for disabled 
persons in job-related injuries or 
diseases (workers’ compensation 
and occupational disease programs). 
Plans for future study of multina- 
tional firms originating in other 
nations, operating in the United 
States would conceivably lead to 
more comprehensive understanding 
of evolving programs. 

Although i in recent years there has 
been increasing management atten- | 
tion given to employee benefit plan- 


_ ning by firms operating abroad, the 


literature available in the subject 


‘area has remained generally frag- 


mentary and sparse until very recent 
years when this situation reversed 
in spectacular fashion. Multinational 
firms do have executive talent that 
is responsive to inquiries’ by re- 
searchers, and this responsiveness 
has led to the growth of knowledge 
supplanting the relative scarce in- 
formation available ten to fifteen 
years ago. The expanding knowledge. 
has made persons studying man- 
agerial aspects of transnational firms 
aware of some problems in the spe- 
cific management of international 
insurance benefits plans for em- 
ployees.® 


5. The author presented at a research panel 
discussion (workshop session) 20 June 1978, 
some of these ideas and findings from sur- 
veys and interviews, conducted in the United 


‘States during 1977 through the Spring, 1978 


at the 14th International Insurance Seminars, 
Manila, The Philippines. 

6. Norman A. Baglini in his book, Risk 
Management in International Corporations, 
(New York: Risk Studies Foundation, Inc., 
1976), incorporates some interesting find- 
ings pertaining to employee benefit plans 
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` Extent of parent company 
involvement 


The growth and expansion of 
United States companies overseas 
has had a rapid acceleration in the- 
past two decades. In general, since 
large firms principally identified 
with this expansion are more likely 
to provide employee retirement 
benefits as well as other insurable 
benefits than are small firms, a greater 
use of retirement plans abroad by 
such large firms might reasonably 
have been anticipated. However, 
the incidence of these plans has 
been less than for smaller domestic 
firms operating solely in the United 
States. The approaches being used 
by intermational companies in man- 
aging employee insurable benefits 
vary in managerial style from au- 
thoritarian, centralized control to 
a consultative approach involving 
a greater mixture of input from the 
parent company. 

The extent to which the parent 
company involves itself in local 
(host country) benefit decisions is 
reflected in transnational firm typi- 
cal activities, including: 

1. Making decisions based on a 


broader perspective and longer-term | 


considerations. 

2. Maximizing the advantages of 
multinational financing. 

3. Obtaining objectivity. 

4, Achieving greater worldwide 
consistency in the treatment of em- 
ployees. 


gathered from the responses to his question- | 


naire (Appendix A of the book), “Problems 
and Practices of Risk Management in Foreign 
Subsidianes of American Mult-Natonal 
Corporations.” See also: David Callund, 
Employee Benefits in Europe 1976; A review 
of employee benefit practice in 16 countries, 
Employee Conditions Abroad Ltd.,; (London, 
England: Callund & Company Ltd., 1976), 
pages xv to xvii and 1-10. 
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, 5. Making parent company benefit 
expertise available. 
6. Coordinating benefit programs 


of the international employee whose 


career includes employment in sev- 
eral countries. 

7. Achieving consistency „|in ap- 
proaches to benefit financing. 

“Possible disadvantages of parent 
company involvement (as opposed 
to subsidiary autonomy) include: 

1. Discovering ‘that local condi- 
tions are best coped with by local 
management. 

2. Weakening of local manager's 
profit responsibility if his authority 
is decreased in the employee insur- 
able benefit area.” 

The most easily established rea- 
son that a multinational would exer- 
cise parent control in the area of 
financing of benefits is in order to 
employ operational leverage derived 
from volume, such as the purchasing 
of group insurance under employee 
benefit programs. The more employ- 
ees covered under a group insurance 
contract, the better the terms that 
can be negotiated with the insurer. 

The development of a cohesive 
program of employee insurance 
benefits to achieve better terms 
from operational leverage can result 
in lower unit costs, ‘speedier deliv- 
ery, and better after-sales service. 
` The development of a program or 
network is a natural outcome of the 
U.S. transnational companies seek- 
ing more efficient and -economical 
means of providing benefits for their 
foreign employees. Such a network 
has these objectives: to provide local 
insurance contracts, and to pool 
these contracts in such a way that 
the firm derives maximum advantage 


7. William D. Welsford, “International 
Employee Benefits: A Current Overview,” 


. Viewpoint. The Marsh and McLennan Quar- 


terly, vol. 1, no. 3, (Winter 1973) pp. 26~31. 


~ 
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from the total number of employees 
covered. F 

The contracts are established by 
a multinational firm either through 
utilization of an insurance company’s 
foreign subsidiary or.affiliate in a 
. country or, alternatively, by entering 
into an agreement with a local com- 
pany. In the former arrangement 
the pooling of intérests is under the 
control of the parent insurer; but 
under the latter arrangement the 
pooling must be handled by some 
formi of reinsurance arrangement., 


Socio-economic implications 


As Donald E. Boden snes: 
“There is not any bright future in 
- the pooling of self-administered 
pension funds across country bor- 
ders. Despite the best efforts of many 
people to utilize the world-wide 
size of a multinational firm by appli- 
cations of techniques to save money, 
there has been no successful solu- 
tion of the tax and currency prob- 
lems inhibiting the creation of such 
pooling.” ? 

While there are certain combina- 
tions of countries where the possi- 
bility of pooling appears technically 
possible, questions persist: 

1. How long will pooling continue 
to be possible and what is the. ex- 
pectancy that laws and regulations 
may remain unchanged? 

2; How can investment be de- 
signed to overcome the problem of 
currency fluctuations? 

3. How are employee , relations 
best dealt with when employees 
_ see the funds for their pensions go- 
ing out of their country and currency 
of their nation being subject to con- 


8. Donald E. Boden, ‘Managing Interna- 
tional Employee Benefits,” Viewpoint: The 
Marsh and McLennan Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 1, 
(Fall 1974), pp. 3-4. 
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ditions over. which neither they nor 
their government have any control? 

Acknowledging that the goal of 
the composite fund is attractive from 
an investment and control stand- * 


` point, the potential gain is substan- 


tially offset by these ‘problems and 
complications. There are other prob- 
lem areas that require attention; 
specifically, employee benefit plans 
and unionization; requirements that 
a private plan be integrated with the 
public social security system of the 
foreign country; and -awareness of 
the cost of the employee benefits 
as they affect a firm’s foreign op 
erations. , 
-With the objective of ree 
some further insights into employee | 
insurable benefits of transnational 
firms, the author sought interviews 
during 1977 and 1978 with profes- - 
sionals in several firms specializing 
in employee insurable benefits and 
with executives of several U.S. based 
international firms.® Some of the re- . 
sponses obtained were informative. 
For U.S. citizens in other countries, 
an attempt is made by these firms. - 
generally to maintain a U.S. benefits 


9. The author is indebted to executives of 


} several insurance management and pension 


consulting firms for remarkable input of 
information from timely articles and publi- 


- cations. Consultants of the American Man- 


agement Association furnished library hstings 
and references of current articles. The AMA 
research studies of ‘a decade ago, available 
in university libraries, Source Book of Inter- 
national ‘Insurance, and Employee Benefit 
Management of Selected Countries of the 
World, provide invaluable material. Simi- 
larly, officers with Marsh and McLennan, 
Inc., and its affiliate, William M. Mercer, 
Inc. have furnished a wealth of worthwhile 
articles. Invaluable support in the assemblage 
of considerable information, recent publica- 
tions, references and date resumes were 
given in the responses by executives with 
Charles D. Spencer Associates, Hewitt Asso- 
clates, and the Intemational F oundation “of 
Employee Benefit Plans. - 1, 


we 
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profile which will be augmented. if 
the public policies of other countries 
generate additional benefits for the 
individuals. The respondent of one 
firm did assert that employee bene- 
fits policies and practices were en- 
tirely up to its prominent, sizeable 
subsidiary (affiliate) in another nation. 

Should’ an international firm at- 
tempt to extend for foreign employ- 
ees the pattern of benefits applicable 
to domestic employees, or should a 
different plan be developed for 
each country? 

Should the potential cost of em- 
ployee benefits be given consid- 
eration in the foreign investment 
decision? 

What is the importance of union 
organization abroad in setting the 
patterns and levels „of employee 
benefits? 

How should the employee bene- 
fit structure be integrated with the 
‘social security system of the foreign 
country? 


Whether the transnational firm 


programs are privately or publicly 
generated, the benefits profiles from 
country to country are often quite 
similar in their impact on employees. 
Itis likely that this is because people 
in various parts of the world have 
similar basic needs for security and 
income augmentation which group- 
based mechanisms can provide. Yet, 
- differences in unionization and bar- 

gaining practices do cause variances 
- in plans among many areas and na- 
tions of the world. 

Severe frictions arise when a trans- 
national firm withdraws ‘from a for- 
eign nation. Direct costs of meeting 
(continuing) employee insurable 
benefit commitments to foreign na- 
tionals and indirect costs such as 


retributions and terrorism activities- 


or reprisals against the firm upon 
severance of employees, and with- 
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`N 


drawal from gheo business 


operations fall particularly within 


the area of property value risks. 
Executives of transnational firms 


are usually in agreement with the 


principle of having a foreign na- 
tional paid in accordance with the 
policies in the country where he or 
she is employed. This is also true 
for foreign nationals employed by 
a company in a third country. Basi- 
cally, then, an attempt is made by 
firms to adopt employee benefit 
plans in accordance with the condi- 
tions existing in the country of their 
employment. Executives of com- 
panies affirm that such a policy is 
followed usually for foreign na- 
tionals employed in the United 
States as well. Companies do ob- 
serve some distinctions for the latter 
classification, and formal naturaliza- 
tion results in the former “foreign” 

national being integrated into plans 


identified with standards existing 


in the U.S. 

The growing prominence of inter 
national educational programs, sem- 
inars, conferences, and meetings 
among executives and employee 
benefit plan consultants, ‘bespeak 
constructive programs. Consortiums 
of U.S. transnational and transna- 
tional companies of other nations 
have entered into a more extensive 
interchange of ideas in recent years. 


PRIVATE SECTOR RESPONSES TO 
THE THREAT OF. TERRORISM 
IMPACTING ON THE TRANSNATIONAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


' The acts of terrorists may have an 
international effect even though 
they are committed wholly within 
a state’s territory. Terrorism is aimed 
primarily at obtaining political ends 
to embarrass the government or to 


. drive out foreign business interests. 
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Fear of terrorism spurs U.S: com- 
panies to bolster security measures. 
Terrorism refers to acts or activi- 
ties that usually are not performed 
by or under the control of a recog- 
nized governinent or governmental 
agency. This section will .treat as 
practically as possible with the na- 
ture of terrorist activities faced by 
transnational business operations in 
order to arrive at several suggestions 
for combatting this problem. 

Within this subject area there has 
traditionally been a dearth of infor- 
mation. This situation, in the main, 
continues today. Scarcity of published 
texts and journal articles on private 
sector security, risk management, 

and insurance measures and effec- 
tive.response to terrorism reflects 
the complexity of the problem. There 
is a clear necessity for limiting hazard 
exposures to property values as well 
as lives by avoiding publicity of spe- 
cific countermeasures-and specific 
details about insurance coverages 
applied to clientel firms. 


Some risk management alternatives 
available to multinational firms 


As countermeasures in dealing 
with the problem of international 
terrorism there are several alterna- 
tive possibilities. 

. Preventive measures may utilize 

a set of rules to cope with kidnap- 
ping, hijacking, and ransom. One 
approach is based upon strength in 
numbers and thus numerous armed 


security guards are utilized. -An | 


alternative approach is based on the 
assumption that armed guards only 
invite attack and thus it is better to 
rely on the stance of the “loner,” 
who can move quickly, quietly, and 
unplanned from location to location. 

In both approaches movements of 
executives as well as the policy of 
the company in the event of kidnap- 


~ 
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ping are kept highly confidential. 
Executives will not discuss their 
position on ransom, contact of police, 
or withdrawal of their company ex- 
patriots. This is, for the most part, 
a passive stance. 

Underwriting the benefits by re-, 
fusing to pay ransom to kidnappers 
is the position of many governments, 
including the United States; main- 
taining a low profile and avoiding 
releases to news media except for 
instances of terrorist failures; fur- 
thering the development of prosecu- 
tion of terrorists by redefining acts - 
of terrorism as acts of international 
crime. | 

The refusal to pay ransom in sev-- 
eral spectacular instances proved 
nonfeasible because of blackmail 
and terrorist threats to kill addi- 
tional employees if the ransom is 
not. paid. Maintaining a low profile 
may boomerang under charges of 
company-governmental censorship. 
Furthermore, terrorists often furnish 
publicity to the media with the in- 
tent of gaining public sympathy. 
Treatment of kidnappings as inter- 
national crimes, comparable to the 
historical definition of piracy and 
slavery, may be a more effective . 
countermeasure. Still, there must 
be. a comity among nations for extra- 


` dition and trial. This also is difficult 


to realize and accomplish in the 
typical “politically motivated” act. 
of terrorism, and the reluctance of 
the state having custody over the 
alleged offender. 

If perhaps 300 major transna- 
tional enterprises are United States 
based companies, accounting for 75 
to 80 percent of all foreign in- 
vestment; with several thousand 
companies conducting transnational 
business operations through thou- 
sands of affiliated companies around 
the world (two hundred world-wide 
major transnational companies ac- 
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count for approximately 25 percent 
of total world trade), some approxi- 
mation of the importance of mana- 
gerial concerns to cope with inter- 
national terrorism is gained. 

Existing private sector responses 
against threat of terrorism include: 
the internal security of the enter- 
prise, cooperation within the private 
sector and between government 
agencies and other enterprises, ways 
of seli-restraint, and risk combina- 
tion through insurance. 

Hostage insurance as a form of risk 
management furnishes an ability to 
spread losses or damages out of spec- 
ified risks among a number of per- 
sons or organizational units exposed 
to the same risks. It enables the man- 
agement of a firm to gain “peace of 
mind” and permits better planning. 
Potential losses from terrorist risks 
can be estimated on the basis of ex- 
perience and budgeted for a period 
‘of time among such units. The result- 
ing costs are pooled through periodic 
payments to a commercial under- 
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through the surrender of property as 
a result of a threat to do bodily harm 
to an employee, or one of his rela- 
tives, has impelled executives and 
employees, especially of transna- 
tional companies, to purchase poli- 
cies for themselves and for their 


, families. There is a wide variance 
Jin premium rates, depending on the 


“underwriters” evaluation of the 
individual’ S exposure. 

‘ Often the policy will be carried 
by the company because of the in- 
creasing trend to make corporations 
the targets of, kidnappings, rather 
‘ than executives. Where the policy i is 
owned by the firm, premiums, as 
well as ransom payments not cov- 
ered by insurance are deductible 
as ordinary and customary business 
expense. Individuals can deduct 
ransom payments as losses arising 
from theft, but there is some diffi- 
culty in aligning kidnap insurance 
within the cost-of-business concept. 
Self-insurance allows a company 
to retain insurance reserves for its 


writer or to a captive insurance sub-. own use, but it restricts tax deduc- 


sidiary. Alternatively, the plan may 
be to establish a reserve on the com- 
pany accounting statements as a form 
of insurance. Similar principles may 
be applied to’ losses and damages 
arising from bombings, incendiary 
attacks, kidnappings. Criminal loss 
insurance coverage has been applied 
for several years as an endorsement 
to bankers blanket bond coverages, 
but the implications of such perils 
as blackmail, extortion, interna- 
tional air hijackings, and a widened 
range of political characteristics of 


terrorism in a world-wide setting 


impels the development of more 
specialized, detailed insurance cov- 
erage. Hostage insurance is identi- 
fied more particularly with the spe- 
cific risk of kidnappings and ransom 
payments. 

The financial loss that is incurred 


ate at 


tion to amounts paid at the time of 
the loss. 

Hostage insurance for large, trans- 
national enterprises is usually struc- 
tured on a group basis. The less ex- 
pensive type of insurance limits the 
group to designated employees or to 
positions that the: company deter- 
mines have a high risk of kidnap- 
‘ping. The more expensive type 
covers an unspecified number of 
employees based on defined job 
classifications or categories. 

The cost of hostage insurance 
to corporations also varies widely, 
depending on such factors as the 
size of the enterprise, the states or 
regions for which coverage is to 
apply, the amount of coverage, the 
group insured (for example, execu- 


tives or all employees), the com- 


pany’s public silhouette. “In the 
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_ United States the resolution of kid- 


napping cases exceeds 90 percent’ 


- and, therefore, the country factor 


` for the premium rate is relatively | 


“low compared to that for most other 


“nations. The annual premium cost 
for a $500,000 policy could be.about 


-$1,000 per executive insured, an- 


nual sales of the company under, 
$1 million.” 
'. “A company with annual sales of 
over $500 million might pay $5,000 
_ per executive for the same coverage. 
A recent estimate of a “typical” or 
“representative” group policy indi- 
_ cates an.annual premium of $10,000 
ona $l million policy with a $100,000 
- deductible: For coverage outside the 
United States, the premium rate mul- 
tiplies to a prohibitive amount, such 
as an annual premium of $100,000 
per executive insured, on a maxi- 
mum $1 million coverage in some 
` of the developing countries.” ' 
‘Absolute secrecy is normally -re- 
quired by the policy, both as to the 
existence of insurancé and its cov- 
erage. Fear that kidnapping might, 
be encouraged if hostage insurance 
is believed to be widespread, leaves 
underwriters reluctant to talk about 
_itin any specific sense. The policies 
may be cancelled if the existence of 
insurance is disclosed during the 
kidnap negotiations. Most under- 
. writers: refrain from involvement 
- in such negotiations themselves. 
` 10. Clarence J.. Mann, “Personnel and 
. + Property of Transnatonal Business Opera- 
:, tions,” Alona E. Evans and John F. Murphy, 
eds., Legal Aspects of International Terror- 


ism’ (Lexington, MA: D C. Heath, 1978), 
p. 401. ` 
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Several implications are apparent. 
No reliable estimate can be given ‘of ` 
the prevalence of hostage insurancé 
among transnational corporations. It 
is reported that some countries; such 
as Italy and France, do not legally . 
permit hostage insurance because of 
the conviction that it would encour- 
age kidnapping. In other countries, 
as a matter of govérnment policy, i 
the payment of ransom may be dis- 
couraged or prohibited. 

Proposals for governments to sub- 
sidize hostage payments directly or - 
through special tax treatment could 
engender serious “backlash” effects. 
Terrorists migħt reason that such 
plans provided an “open sesame” to 
public treasuries and would tend 


‘to strengthen the symbolic link that _ 


terrorists already see between trans- 
national enterprise and the target 
government. . 

One example of a governniental 
measure to counteract terrorism is’ 
in proposal form at present: to change 
U.S. tax law to provide that’ indi- 
viduals may deduct premiums paid 
for hostage insurance and that com-- 
panies may ly deduct ransom ' 
payments as ordinary and necessary © 


‘business expenses even when ' the 
payments are-made on ‘behalf of a 


foreign subsidiary. -. ı 
Exciting challenges for manage- 


-ment of transnational. corporations 


are manifestly increasing in coping. 
with terrorism; and similar aware- 
ness of. increasingly complex risk 
situations continues to expand chal- 


' lenges in export-import credit, politi- 


cal risk operations, and in risk man-: 
agement of employee insurable” 


benefit programs. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 443, May 1979 _ 
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A Review and Evaluation of Selected Government 
Programs to Handle Risk 


/ By Mark R. GREENE 
f . T 


ABSTRACT: Six government insurance programs are de- 
scribed and evaluated against three criteria: (1) size and sig- 
nificance of the economic burden imposed by the risks covered, 
(2) public acceptance òf the program, and (3) necessity of govern- 
ment initiative to accept the risk if private insurers could not 
do so. It is concluded that government handling of food and 
swine flu liability risks are justified, but the government pro- 
grams in riot reinsurance, crime insurance, and nuclear energy 
liability should be terminated. Federal crop insurance is of 
questionable necessity in view of the basic insurability of this ; 
tisk by private insurers. . 
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ISK is generally considered to 

be a burden on society and 
upon individuals alike. Individuals 
tend to be risk averse in many cir- 
cumstances and seek ways which 
reduce or eliminate risk. The ques- 
tion is often raised as to whether 
private business or government 
should bear risk. Many say they pre- 
fer to use private means, but transfer 
of risks to government is apparently 


seen by others as a way to handle . 


them at least cost or with greatest 
total efficiency. 

In this paper the question is ap- 
` proached by examining (a) meas- 
ures of risk and reasons for govern- 
mental insurance programs, (b) how 
successful and vital government 
insurance programs in selected areas 
have worked out to be, and (c) an 
evaluation of government's perfor- 
mance and rationale’ for assuming 
the risk. In the following sections, 
we consider objective and subjective 
measures of selected risk burdens, 
and general reasons for government 
assumption of selected risks, vis á 
vis private sector assumption. Se- 
lected government insurance pro- 
grams, including riot reinsurance 
program, crime insurance, nuclear 
energy liability risks, crop failure 
risks, flood risks, and influenza and 
disease control risks are then exam- 
ined in detail. 

In evaluating why or the extent to 
which a risk may be viewed as “‘bur- 
densome,” it seems important to 
distinguish between two major di- 
mensions of. risk: objective and 
subjective. Objective risk may be 
defined as the statistical uncertainty 
that predicted financial losses of a 
given type will be realized in prac- 
tice. It is common to employ some 
measure such as variance or stand- 
‘ard deviation as the measure of this 
risk. Subjective risk, on the other 
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hand, refers to the eny per- 
ceived by individuals or groups 
about a given set of possible losses. 
Specifically, if citizens are frightened 
of some peril they may seek political 
means to transfer it even if objective 


facts would hardly justify their fear 


‘or need for government insurance. 


Thus, the concepts of objective and 
subjective risk are important in 
measuring the significance of risk 
and in determining why some risks 
are handled by governments rather 
than by the private sector. 
s: 
REASONS FOR COVEINUENTAL 
RISK ASSUMPTION 


Although in principle the U.S. 
economy is based on private enter- 
prise, the role, of government— 
national, state, and local— has stead- 
ily increased in most areas of citizens’ 
lives. In the area of risk management 
and insurance, the‘government has 
expanded its role to the point that 
approximately half of all the insur- 


ance premiums now written in the 


United States (including OASDHI) 
are collected by a federal, state, or 
local government.! | 

The question arises as to why gov- 
ernments are assuming a larger share 
of those `activities described under 
a “risk management” heading. Sev- 
eral typés of rationale have been 
advanced to explain it, but under- 
lying all of these is a general tend- 
ency for society to -become more 
risk averse.? This tendency not only 


‘increases the number and variety of 


risks people wish to transfer to others 
but, to some extent, it reduces the 
willingness of private organizations 


1. Mark R. Greene, “The Government as 
an Insurer, ” Journal of Risk and Insurance, 
vol. 43, no. 3 (September 1976), pp. 393-406. 

2. Mark R. Greene, Risk Aversion, Insur- 
ance and the Future (Bloomington, IN: 
Indiana University Press, 1971), Chapt. 4. 
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to assume risk. To apply the termi- 

nology in the last section, subjective 

risk perceptions tend to be greater, 

and in the absence of willing takers_ 
in the private sector (who also. per- 

ceive greater subjective risk), the 

burden of risk assumption increas- 

ingly falls upon governments. 

The dominant rationale employed 
for many government programs, 
particularly those~discussed in this 
paper, is the residual market philos- 
ophy. Under this philosophy, gov- 
ermments move into an area of risk 
assumption because private insurers 
are unable or unwilling to handle 
all the risk. What private insurers 
reject is “residual,” left-over, repre- 
senting an unfilled market. 

“Other types of rationale are also 
used by governments as justifica- 
tions for inaugurating insurance 
programs. These are: convenience, 
achieving some collateral social. 
purpose, need for compulsion, effi- 
ciency, and handling risks produced 
by adverse conditions of society 
itself. Obviously, one or more.of the 
above types of rationale may occur 
simultaneously.’ 

Flood risks, for example, may be 
assumed by the federal government 
for several of the above reasons. 
First, private insurers view the flood 
risk essentially uninsurable because 
of adverse selection—the tendency 


for only those subject to loss to take ` 


coverage, thus inviting catastrophic 
losses which are difficult to spread 
out over a larger number of clients. 
The flood risk becomes residual and 
if it is to be transferred at`all, the 
government must accept it. Second, 
a collateral social purpose may be 
achieved by the government in set- 
ting up flood insurance programs— 

3. Mark R. Greene, “The Government as 


an Insurer.” A discussion of these types, 
with examples, is developed in this article. 
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that of achieving reforms in land use 
and discouraging building in flood 
plains without proper safeguards. 
Third, there is ‘a need for compul- 
Sion, in that without it most indi- 
viduals do not voluntarily purchase 
flood insurance, even if they are 
exposed to high loss probability, 
because their subjective perception 
of the risk tends to be minimal. 
Fourth, the rationale of convenience, 
and perhaps efficiency, influenced 
the way the flood insurance program 
has developed. 

Although at first the government 
worked with private enterprise in 
distributing flood insurance, it later 
ran into difficulties with its partner- 
ship with the National Flood In-. 
surers Association and set up a gov- 
ernment-controlled corporation to 
operate the program. Presumably 
the Federal Insurance Administra- 
tion believed the government could 
administer the program more effi- 
ciently and conveniently than by 
working through private insurers. 

A final rationale for government 


‘risk bearing, closely related to achiev- 


ing a collateral social purpose, is to 
handle those risks produced by so- 
ciety itself. The argument is that if for 
various reasons societal ‘conditions 
(such as riots in cities) are responsible 
for the inability of private industry 
to handle certain burdensome risks, 
then society, through its govern- 
ment, should accept the task of han- 
dling them. Conversely, if a risk 


-could be handled well privately, 


then government should not perform 
this task. As George Bernstein stated, 
“C. . Government should not per- 
form functions that can better be 
accomplished through private means; 
and the private sector should not be 
compelled to assume the responsi- 
bilities that are primarily social and 
governmental in nature, and which 
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are therefore the proper function 
of local, state, or federal Povera: 
ment éntities. . . "4. 


Studies demonstrate that private 


‘insurers are still preferred by the 
public whenever possible.’ Thus, 
the justification for government op- 
erated insurance programs needs: to 
be demonstrated. ` 


NATURE OF SELECTED 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
~ PROGRAMS 


é 


The federal government has set 
up programs for handling specific 
areas of public risk, most of which 
supplement or compete with those 
of private insurance institutions. 
Data reveal that for 1977 expenses 


exceeded revenues for the programs | 


as follows (in millions): crime insur- 


ance, $8.7; flood insurance, $81.1; 


crop insurance, $65.9; nuclear energy 
insurance, $254; swine flu vaccina- 
tion, $134. Only one program, riot 
reinsurance, produced - revenues 


. greater than expénses of $5.9 mil- ` 


lion.® The subsidy totalled well over 
a half billion dollars in 1977. —- 


4. George K. Bernstein, “P & L Insurance 
Field Identified as That Most in Need of 
Reform,” Special Report by the Journal of 
Commerce, The Federat Insurance Agency 
Administrator's Recommendations on High 
Risk Insurance (undated), p. 20. 

. -© 5. Insurance Information Institute, The 

Tornadoes of April, a Public Evaluation 


of the Insurance Industry’s Performance 


(New York, 1947), pp. 47-48. National 
Opinion Study: A Profile of Consumer Atti- 
` tudes Toward Auto and Homeowner's In- 
surance (Stevens Point, WI: Sentry In- 
surance Co., 1974), p. 84. This study was 
carried out. by. Louis Harns‘and Associates 
and by the Department of Insurance, The 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Businessmen’s Attitudes Toward Commer- 
cial Insurance (Stevens Pomt, WI: Sentry 
Insurance Co., 1974), p. 28. 
6. Budget of the U.S. Government, 1979, 
pp. 142, 506, 507, 912. Swine flu losses were 
reported in Swine Flu Immunization Pro- 
gram, Supplemental Hearings Before the 
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The obvious questions arise, “Are: 
these programs justified? Is the cost- 
to general taxpayers worth more 
than the relief obtained by specific 
groups in being able to transfer risks 
to the government?” © A 


Riot reinsurance 


_ In 1968 the U.S. Congress author- 
ized the establishment of. special 


‘state plans, known as FAIR plans, 


which would qualify for federally 
sponsored reinsurance if certain 
requirements were met.’ -The pur- 
pose of the program was to facilitate 
the establishment of .private insur- 
ance capacity at “affordable rates” 
against loss to property located in 
areas not-eligible for coverage from 
private insurers on a regular basis. 
Private insurers had withdrawn or 


_ greatly restricted coverage in cer- 


tain areas, principally in the centers 
of larger urban areas of the United 
States, due to riots and other factors 
creating unfavorable underwriting 
conditions in those areas. The resid- 
ual risk philosophy was the central 
rationale of the program. There ap- 
peared to be a sufficient need for 
governmental help to cause Congress 


-to act. The reinsurance mechanism 
‘was the device through which Con- 


gress hoped to achieve the goal of 


‘restoring private coverage. 


Subsequent market accéptance 
of FAIR plans supported the belief 


Sub-Committee on Health and the Environ- 


ment of the Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce House of Representatives, 


94th Congress, 2nd Session, June 28, July 20, 
23, and Sept. 13, 1976 (USGPO, Washington, 
D. C. 1976), p. 441. Data represent total costs 
of the program, not just- that portion repre-, 
senting risk transfer costs of the government, 


. for which no estimates exist. 


7. Fair Access to Insurance Requirements 
as outlined in Section 1102 (a) and (b) of 
Title XI-Urban Property Protection and Rein- 
surance Act of 1968. 
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of Congress that there was indeed. 
- a public demand ‘for.a program to 
enable transfer of spécified physical 
damage risks. Following the 1968 
legislation, 26 states, Washington, 
D.C., and Puerto Rico adopted FAIR: 
plans. Volume of premiums written 
grew steadily until by 1976 a total 
‘of over 750,000 FAIR policies were 
in force in ‘all states, representing 
an increase of 16 percent over the 
level of 1974. FAIR plan premiums 


in 1976 totalled $193.5 million, rep- . 


resenting a 75 percent increase over 
the 1974 level. New applications in 
1976 were up 141 percent over 
the 1974 level. New applications 
increased in all but eight jurisdic- 
tions where modest declines were 
registered in new applications.’ In 
the largest three FAIR plan states— 
Michigan, California, and Ilinois— 
new applications in 1976 were up 
165, 141, and 258 percent, respec- 
tively, over their 1974 levels. Among 
the large states only New York had" 
a decline in new, applications, to- 
talling 16 percent in 1976 below the 
1974 figure.’ It is estimated that 
FAIR plan premium volume na-- 


tionally is about five or six percent . 


of total premium volume of fire and 
allied lines insurance.’® 


While the above facts do not Sug- - 


8. New York, Iowa, Maryland, -Delaware, 
- Louisiana, Virginia, Puerto Rico, and Wash- 
mgton, D.C. 

9. J. Robert Hunter, Administrator, F edera] 
Insurance Adminstration, in Extension of 
Urban Riot Reinsurance and Crime Insur- 
ance Programs, Heanngs before the Subcom- 
mittee on-Housing and Community Devel- 
opment of the Committee on Banking, 


Finance, and: Urban Affairs, House of Repre- _ 


sentatives, 95th Congress, First Session, 
16 February 1977, pp. 33-37. 

10. Based on the ratio of FAIR plan volume 
of $193.5- million to $3,500 million of total 
fire and allied lines premiums written in 
"1975-76, as reported ın Insurance’ Facts, 
1976° Edition (Insurance Information Insti- 
tute, New York, N.Y., 1976). 
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gest that FAIR plans are being de- 


‘populated or that the demand no | 
: longer exists for the FAIR plan mech- 


anism, the. demand for federal gov- 
ernment ‘reinsurance has slacked 
greatly, in spite of considerable 
reductions in the premium charged 
for reinsurance. Data show that rein- 
surance premiums have declined 
from an initial level of over $35 mil- 
lion to only slightly more than $1] 
million in 1976-1977. The govern- 
ment’s losses and expenses totalled 


only about $15 million, compared to 


premiums of $82 million, for an 
average profit of $.82 for each dollar 
of premium.!! 

In spite of the continued growth 
of FAIR plan activity, these plans 
have.been relatively unprofitable for 
commercial insurers. Over the nine- 
year period 1968-1976, commercial 
insurers lost a total of $260,000,000, 
about $.28 for each dollar of pre- 
mium collected from insureds. Losses ` 
occurred in almost all states and 
areas where FAIR plans were op- 
erated. Exceptions occurred in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D.C., Georgia, 
idan Louisiana, New Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico, where underwriting | 
and investment returns were posi- | 
tive instead of negative. Gains in 
these states totalled $4.9 million. 
This represented about two percent 
of the total loss of $260 million suf- 


fered by all plans. These losses are, 


in effect, borne by other (non-FAIR 
plan) purchasers of fire and allied 
lines: insurance whose premiums 
must be ultimately enlarged suf- ` 
ficiently to pay them.” 


11. Federal Insurance Administration in 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Community Development of the 


Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban | 


Affairs, House of Representatives, 95th Con- 
gress, First Session, February 16, 1977 (Wash- 
ington: USGPO, 1977), p. 402 

12. HUD 1603 Reports, December 1976. 
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In analyzing the social and eco- 
nomic effect of FAIR plans, it seems 
obvious from the above that the gov- 
ernment (really taxpayers as a group) 
is not subsidizing the above average 
risk represented by FAIR plan custo- 
mers; rather, the cost of the subsidy 
(as is the case in many “assigned 
risk” plans in auto insurance) is in- 
curred by those other insureds who 
must pay higher premiums than 
otherwise would be the case without 
FAIR plans. To some extent the bur- 
den may be shared by stockholders 
of commercial insurers who have a 
somewhat lower return on their 
investments than would otherwise 
be the case. 

It may be concluded that FAIR 
plan legislation, has not transferred 


the environmental risk to society as - 


a whole. It operates similarly to other 
types of assigned risk plans. Pre- 
sumably FAIR plan underwriting 
losses could be eliminated through 
higher rates and better loss control. 

In this case, government reinsurance 
would become largely unnecessary. 


Crime insurance 


In the same act which created 
FAIR plans, Congress also authorized 
the establishment of a means to make 
crime insurance more readily avail- 
able.-In contrast to FAIR plans, Con- 
gress authorized the federal govern- 
ment to sell crime insurance directly 
to the customer, rather than indi- 
rectly through reinsurance. Thus, 
for the first time, the federal govern- 


13. Crime insurance was defined to in- 
. clude robbery, burglary, and larceny insur- 
ance. Broad form personal theft, mercantile 
open stock, mercantile robbery and safe 
burglary, ~storekeeper’s burglary and rob- 
bery, office burglary and robbery, and busi- 
ness interruption insurance from the crme 
penl, were also included if the HUD secre- 
tary so designated. Crime insurance in the 
act was so defined, however, that it did not 


include automobile or embezzlement crimes. 
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ment was authorized to underwrite 
a form of property insurance which 
previously had been exclusively 
handled by the private insurance 
market.-The Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministration was directed to conduct 
studies to determine in which states 
crime insurance, as defined, was not 
being offered at “affordable rates.” 
Affordability was defined as a rate 
which “would permit the purchase 
of a specific type of insurance cov- 
erage by a reasonably prudent per- 
son in similar circumstances with 
due regard to the costs and benefits 
involved.”!* As a result of these 
investigations, federally sponsored 
crime insurance was offered in 1971 
in about ten states. The program 
was gradually expanded until by 
1978 there were 24 states and juris- 
dictions where this coverage was 
' offered. The policies are distributed 
through normal channels, estab- 
lished insurance agents and brokers. 


Crime insurance has been sold 


mainly in only three or four of mainly 
industrial states—_New York, Mas- 
sachusetts; Pennsylvania, and Flor- 
da. In January 1977, New York alone 
accounted for about a third of all 
crime policies in force. The top four 
states accounted for about 80 percent 
of the total of 31,675 policies in force. 
More than two thirds of the policies 


are to residential, rather than busi- | 


ness clients. 

Testimony by Hobea Hunter, an 
administrator in the Federal Insur- 
ance Administration (F.I.A.), is re- 
vealing as to the difficulties the gov- 
ernment has_had in selling crime 
insurance to the public. Hunter testi- 
fied that when crime coverage was 
first offered it was believed there 


14. Urban Property Protection and Ren- 


surance Act of 1968, as amended, Sec. 1203(aX 1)., 
15. Federal Insurance Administration, Jan.’ 


21, 1977, Hearings, cited in coe 11, supra, 
pp. 38-39 
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was a sellers market, but when’ ap- 
plications did not flow in, the F.I.A. 
tried to encourage sales through a 
number of activities. These included 
the easing of requirements for pro- 
tective devices, commissioning studies 
to learn more about the crime 
insurance market, advertising cam- 
paigns, installation of toll-free lines 
in inner city areas to help potential 
customers reach the F.LA. office 
directly, and offering agents a finders 
fee for new customers rather than 
relying upon commissions alone.1¢ 
Hunter testified that property-lia- 
bility insurance agents and brokers 
are often reluctant to attempt to sell 
coverage in crime areas since they 
realize that placement of other cover- 


age, including homeowners’ policies. 


which cover the crime peril, are 
difficult to place in the commercial 
insurance markets. Thus, agents are 
not working the areas the Federal 
Insurance Administration most 
needs to reach. : 


In addition to the cited reasons, . 


other factors may account for the fail- 
ure of federal crime insurance to cap- 
ture a larger segment of the crime 
insurance market. The crime pro- 
gram requires rather strict safety 
and loss prevention measuřes in 
order to qualify for coverage. In 
many areas, if these standards are 
met, the customer becomes eligible 
for standard types -of commercial 
crime coverage. The time, trouble, 
and cost of loss prevention meas- 
ures would seem to constitute a sig- 
nificant barrier to the expansion of 
crime insurance. Limits on cover- 
age, the requirement of five percent 
deductible, and the relatively high 
rates may constitute other barriers to 
rapid acceptance of crime insurance.?” 


16. Robert J. Hunter, Hearings, cited ın 
note 11 supra, pp. 16 passim 
17. The author analyzes the barriers to 
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A more basic explanation of the 
failure of the federal crime insur- 
ance program to develop much of a 
following is the nature of crime in- 
surance itself. The crime peril is 
difficult to insure because of high 
moral hazard. Rates are high and 
coverage restricted. Crime is prob- 
ably one of the most underinsured 
perils of any major insurable peril. 
For example, according to statistics 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion covering 1975, property valued 
at $3.2 billion was stolen in the United 
States, of which only $961 million, 
or 30 percent, was recovered.'® Yet 
total premiums collected by com- 
mercial insurers under burglary and 
theft policies are estimated at only 
$120,000,000 (1975) and $215,000,000 
for fidelity bonds. If insured losses 
are, say, 60 percent of premiums, it 
is clear that only a small portion of 
total loss exposure, perhaps five or 
six percent, is insured. 

One cannot conclude that the 
social and economic effects of the 
federal crime program, or commer- 
cial crime insurance for that mat- 
ter, are especially great. Further- 
more, basic conditions of the crime 
peril are such that it is not likely 
that this condition will change ma- 
terially in the foreseeable future. 
The attempt by Congress to solve a 
“problem” of lack of availability of 
affordable crime insurance by put- 
ting the federal government in the 
crime insurance business suffered 
from misconceptions. Lack of under- 
standing of the difficulties surround- 
ing crime insurance itself, lack of 


growth of crime insurance more fully in 


The Government and Private Insurance 
(Chicago, IL: National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, 1974), pp. 52-58. 

18. Uniform Crime Reports 1975 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Justice, 
1976), p. 178. 
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knowledge about the unfilled de- plant—and government funds. As 
mand for crime insurance (which the number of new power plants’ is 
turned out to be embarrassingly low), . increased (there were reported to be 
` and - unrealistic expectations about 63 in operation in 1978), the assess- 
how easy it would be to marketcrime ment liability and private insurance 


insurance, all existed. i ‘capacity will equal or exceed the 

$560 million limit, and government 

NUCLEAR ENERGY RISKS liability for loss will be eliminated 
eventually. 


` A significant demand for transfer -Jt ig unknown how potential in- 
of the nuclear energy liability risk Vectors really view the nuclear lia- 
emerged ‘when private firms first bility risk or the effect that this risk has 

develop ed plans for building ther- upon society or business investment. ` 
: mal reactors to produce electrical wil] the absence of total insurance 


: energy aftér World War II. To re- protection above the $560,000,000 - 
spond to this demand, two private deter nuclear investments? What arè 
nuclear energy liability insurance the potential losses from nuclear 
pools were developed by the he accidents? Answers to these ques- 
mercial: insurance industry. These tons can only be guessed at since to 


: were the Nuclear Energy Liability date nuclear accidents: have been 


Property Insurance Association‘ minimal, and. no accidents have 


(NEL-PIA) and the Mutual ‘Atomic | arisen which have caused liability to 


' Energy Liability Underwriters the ee 
government for that portion of 
(MAELU). In 1957 the federal Price the exposure @overed by it. For 


Andeyson Act was passed authoriz- example, it was reported that be- 


-ing government liability insurance ‘tween 1957 and 1973 only 24 nuclear 
on atomic ‘energy installations 1n” incidents were reported to private 
the amount of $560 million, a level ` insurance groups underwriting. nu- 
established as the maximum liability clear risk, none of them arising out of 
for which private corporations would the operation of a: nuclear reactor. 
be held liable for all those injured Ovyer the petiod, aggregate losses 
in a single Ba . The related to nuclear exposure paid by 
Price Anderson Act (which later was private insurers amounted to -less 
extended. through 1987) was chal- than $1,000,000, although. nuclear 
lenged in a federal court in 1977, energy liability premiums average 
and the $560 million limitations about $4,000,000 annually.2° 
section was declared unconstitu- Ina report by the NĒL-PIA an 
tional. However, the lower court analysis was made of the operating . 
ruling was reversed by the U.S. experience at nuclear power plants 


Supreme Court in 1878.” and related facilities covering the 
Under the Price-Anderson Act, period 1962-1976." Some 30 inci. 
‘ liability for nuclear incidents would : . 


inati ; : i 
be funded through a combination 20. L. R. Rockett, “Issues cf Financial 


of private i POMARE =A assess- Protection in Nuclear Activites,” - Selected 
ment liability, if needed, of up tO Materials on Atomic Energy I ndemnity and ,; 
-'$5 millior for each nuclear power ‘Insurance Legislation, 94th Congress, 2nd. 
i i ; Session (Washington, DC: USGPO, March, ` 
B ii " 11974), pp. 89-90. 
19. Carolina Environmental Study Group, , 21. NEL-PIA Reports (Farmington, CT: 
Inc. v. U.S. Atomic Enerey Comm. 431 F. Nuclear Energy Liability-Property Insurance 
Supp. 203. Association, October 1976). 
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dents were a ed No’ a on 
accidents have occurred at a ĉomi- 
mercial nuclear power -plant that 
resulted in bodily injury. Only one 
claim alleged harm from the normal 
operation of a power reactor. Many 
of the 30 incidents involved leakage 
of radioactive materials and modest 
claims resulted for~ clean-up ex- 
pense. The largest’ single claim 
of $300,000 (1963) involved radio- 
active contamination from a loading 
platform exposing seven employees 
to radioactivity, one of whom lost an 


arm due to cancer and died five years. 


later. In another case a workman 


died following exposure to radio- 


activity when he poured some highly 
enriched uranyl nitrate from one 
container into an unsafe tank. A set- 
tlement of $70,000 was made. 

The cost of government's risk 
management of nuclear energy in 
the economy, while as yet not in- 
volving the payment, of liability 
losses, may in some sense be meas- 
ured by the cost of inspection and 
safety activity. The Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission spent $253 million 
in 1977 on such items as nuclear 
reactor regulation, standards devel- 
opment, inspection and enforcement, 
nuclear safeguards, research, and 
administration.” ` 

It seems probable that without at 
least the level of protection now 
available, privaté investors would 
have been unwilling to risk capital 
in nuclear energy facilities. During 
the period of 1977-1978, when 
considerable uncertainty existed be- 
cause of the court decision about 
the constitutionality of the $560 


million liability limit of the Price 


Anderson Act, much publicity was 
given to the dangers of.nuclear reac- 


tors and much effort was undertaken- 


29, Budget of the U.S. Government, Fiscal 
1979, p. 912. ` 
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by environmental groups to slow or 
halt nuclear construction. It seems 
that subjective risk levels in society 
may have been substantial, but that 
objective risk is low. (The absence 
of reported injuries from the serious 
nuclear reactor accident in 1979 in 
Pennsylvania’underscores this con- 
clusion.) The problem was sufficiently 
serious that the legal action to over- 
come the $560,000,000 Price Ander- 
son limitation on nuclear Liability 
was attempted. 

In contrast to the other areas of 
risk discussed in this paper, the gov- 
ernment’s role is being confined to 
loss control, research, and safety 
regulation, and the risk-bearing 
function is being shifted to private 
enterprise. 


Crop INSURANCE 


A significant example of risk trans- 
fer. to the. federal government is in 


‘the field of all-risk crop insurance. 


In increasing numbers farmers have 
elected to purchase federal crop in- 
surance against loss due to perils 
such as insect and wildlife damage, 
plant diseases, fire, drought, flood, 
wind, and other weather conditions. 
Federal crop insurance does not 
cover loss due to poor farming, neg- 
ligence of the farmer, or other avoid- 


‘able loss, nor is profit from farming 


covered. 

‘In 1978 crop insurance in force was 
estimated at about $2 billion, and crop 
insurance premiums, $95; 000,000. 
Federal crop insurance in 1978 was 
sold in about 1500 U.S. counties, 
about half of the total number in the 
nation. In 1976 farmers insured crops 
of 23 different commodities on nearly 
24 million acres, averaging 13 per- 
cent of the total number of acres on 
which insurance potentially could 
have been written. 

Federal crop insurance has grown 
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steadily over the years. For example, 
in 1948 crop insurance was sold in 
only 324 counties, compared to an 
estimated 1467 counties in 39 dif- 
ferent states in 1978, nearly a five- 
fold increase. Total premiums in- 
creased about eightfold over this 
period. Roughly similar premium 
growth occurred in a more restricted 
type of crop, insurance sold by com- 
mercial insurers known as crop-hail 
insurance, covering only the perils 
of fire and hail. In crop-hail insur- 
ance, however, premiums are roughly 
three times the level of all-risk crop 
insurance. In one study covering the 
year 1967, it was found that 41 per- 
cent of all farms in the United States 
had some form of crop insurance, 
and 13 percent had all-risk crop 
insurance.” Crop insurance accept- 
ance appears to reflect a significant 
desire on the part of farmers to trans- 
fer to others some of the risks of 
farming. 

Statistics of tie Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation (FCIC) suggest 
that the insurance mechanism works 
reasonably well as a way to handle 
unavoidable losses in farming. In 
examining underwriting experience 


in crop insurance over the period- 


1948~1975 for 23 different crops, it 
may be demonstrated that loss ratios 
in excess of 100 percent were in- 
curred in about half of the years, and 
underwriting gains were experienced 
in the remaining years. Eleven crops, 
about half of the total number of 
crops, produced aggregate loss ratios 
in excess of 100 percent over the 
period 1948-1975. Thus, farmers 
in some crops are subsidizing farmers 
of other crops. Yet, no single crop 
produced losses continuously~over 


23. Warren R. Bailey and Lawrence A. 


Jones, Economic Considerations in’ Crop 


Insurance (U.S.D.A. Research Service, 


August 1970), p. 36. 


_erating .expenses, 
. Actuarial and program development, 
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the period, but rather were subject 
to good years and bad vears. For 


example, apples produced an aggre- 


gate loss ratio of 1.36 over the 12- 
year period for which they were in- 
sured, with losses in seven years 
and gains in five.” 

The federal crop insurance program 
is subsidized by the government. 
Over the years, premiums exceeded 
indemnities by about 8.0 percent, 
although in 1977 the government’s 
loss was 57 percent due to drought 


_in that year. By law, premium rates 


doa not reflect direct costs of loss 
adjustment, administrative or op- 
which include 


marketing and collections, and con- 
tract servicing end claims. 

The price paid by taxpayers for 
subsidizing the crop insurance pro- 
gram seems modest enough. Yet the 
question arises as to the need for. 
having a government corporation 
perform the task of handling the 
program. Private insurers are already 
operating in the field through their 
crop-hail programs. Since, as noted 
above, crop risks lend themselves 
well to the insurance mechanism, 
there appears to be no compelling 
reason for having the taxpayers sub- 
sidize farmers in an area which could 
be serviced by private enterprise. 
Higher premiums would be required 
if private insurers took over all-risk 
crop insurance because such agen- 
cies would not have ‘a subsidy. If 
insurance rates were raised by the 
FCIC, private insurers could com- 
pete in the field. It might be diffi- 
cult for any but nationally operating 
insurers to handle crop insurance, 
for. regional insurers could not di- _ 


24. James: Deal, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, Hearings Before a Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives on Appro- 
priations, 95th Congress, Ist session, 14 
March 1977, p. 395. 
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versify risks over different crops 
which are grown in different regions. 
Absence of private insurers in this 
field, however, suggests that all-risk 
crop insurance rates are now too low 
for a free market to operate. 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


Federally sponsored flood insur- 
ance was first established under the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 after a long history of 
rising flood losses which appeared 
to be unabated in spite of large sums 
spent annually by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers on flood control activities:* 

Provisions of the 1968 act proved 
to be inadequate, so Congress passed 
the Flood Disaster Protection Act of 
1973 in which coverage limits were 
doubled, and it was required that all 
_construction in designated flood- 
prone areas receiving- federal finan- 
cial assistance be covered by flood 
insurance. Emergency (subsidized) 
rates were authorizéd. All communi- 
ties having identified flood-prone 
areas were required to participate 
in the flood insurance program. or 
be denied federally related financ- 
ing for projects that would be lo- 
cated in such areas. It was the intent 
of the 1973 act to have flood insur- 
ance eventually replace federal 
disaster relief for flood occurrences, 
thus relieving flood victims of the 
necessity to repay disaster loans and 
_to be more fully indemnified than 
would be the caseĘ:if individuals 
relied solely on disaster relief. In 
order for a community to qualify for 
flood insurance, certain land use 
measures, including building code 
requirements to safe-guard property 
against flood, are required. 


25. A Unified National Program for Man- 
aging Flood Losses (Washington, DC: USGPO, 
August, 1966), House Doc. No. 465, 89th 
Congress, 2nd session. 
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In general, unsubsidized flood 
insurance from private insurers is 
not available, with only a few excep- 
tions. (For example, certain DIC 
[Difference in Conditions] policies 
cover flood, as does automobile in- 
surance under comprehensive cov- 
erage.) As noted previously, private 


“insurers view flood insurance as 


generally uninsurable. 

At first, relatively little insurance 
was purchased. In 1972, following 
a $3 billion flood loss from Hurricane 
Agnes on the eastern seaboard of the 
United States, only $98 million was 
paid out in damages under flood 
policies, although federal flood in- 
surance was available in the affected 
communities. The publicity brought 
about by this event apparently in- 
creased sales somewhat. In the next 
year or two flood coverage increased 
from about $1.5 billion to $4 billion. 
However, after 1973 when the ele- 
ment of compulsion was introduced, 
a larger growth in the program oc- 
curred. Coverage increased until 
by 1977 over $35.2 billion of insur- 
‘ance was in force on about 1,156,481 
policies. It is estimated that by 1979 
coverage will grow to $54 billion 
on 1,605,000 policies in 16,500 com- 
munities. There are 20,000 locations 
in the United States which are flood 
prone. By 1977 over 15,678 com- 
munities had qualified for flood in- 
surance, representing about 75 per- 
cent of- the total number of areas- 
which could benefit from the pro- 


‘gram. Over 90 percent of all flood 


policies are on residential property.”® 

Initially, the Federal Insurance 
Administration operated as a partner- 
ship with private industry. The Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Association 
(NFIA), a pool of private insurers, 
was utilized to underwrite the cov- 


26. Insurance Facts, 1976, p. 25, and Bud- 
get of the U.S. Government, Fiscal 1979, p. 506. 
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erage, with the government bearing 
the cost of subsidized rates. Private 
insurance agents and brokers are 
utilized to distribute the coverage. 
However, in 1978 the partnership 
-with N.F.ILA. was terminated,’ for 
various reasons, and a separate gov- 
ernment corporation was set up to 
operate the program for the Federal 
Insurance Administration.”” 

The flood insurance program is 
one in which government control 
and participation is increasing in- 
stead of decreasing, as is true in the 
programs of riot insurance and nu- 
clear energy liability. The rationale 
for the flood insurance .program 
seems to include much of the dis- 
cussion in Section II of this paper. 


SWINE FLU -VACCINATION 
_ PROGRAM 


Swine flu broke out in 1976 on a 
military post at Fort Dix, New Jer- 
sey, affecting some 21 men. One 
died. Then President Gerald Ford 
announced to reporters that the last 
outbreak of flu in 1918-19 in the 
United States caused the death of 
' 548.000 Americans, and that he was 
recommending to Congress a $135 
_ million national vaccination pro- 
gram to combat it. Most of the gov- 
ernment’s health experts believed 
- that the probability of à swine flu 
outbreak on a large scale was very 
-small, perhaps two percent. Yet 
officials believed that the chance 
of no outbreak of flu should not be 
accepted, and ultimately the vac- 
cination program was undertaken. It 
developed that no outbreak oc- 
curred and that the vaccination pro- 


~ 27. Samuel H.. Weese and J. W. Doms, 

“The National Flood Insurance Program— 

Did the Insurance Industry Drop Out?,” 

_ CPCU Journal, vol. 31, no. 4 (December 
1978), pp. 186-204. 
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-gram proved later to be largely un- 
_ necessary,*8 


Before the vaccination program 
could be carried out, manufacturers 
required adequate liability insur- 
ance as protection against legal suits 
which might arise because of bodily 
injury or death arising from the vac- 
cine. Courts have held that manu- 


_ facturers may be liable for such loss 


under the “strict liability doctrine”. 
even though all due care is taken in: 
its manufacture.” Because the scale 
of the vaccination. program was 
unprecedented, private insurers 


‘were unwilling to offer complete ` 


liability coverage to manufacturers 
without government guarantees and 
ultimate acceptance of most of the - 
risk. ` 

There were several causes of un- 
acceptable high risk levels perceived 


- by manufacturers. Leslie Cheek, of 


the American Insurance Association, 
testified that there could be between 
3.8 million and: 10 million adverse 
reactions to the vaccine in a popula- 
tion of 200 million, resulting in plau- 


‘sible claims against manufacturers. 


If it costs an average of $2500 to 
defend one claim, defense costs 
alone could ‘cost between $9.5 bil- 
lion and $25 billion, in addition to 


actual damage awards.” Albert B. 


Sabin testified that one vaccine for 
all age groups was not adequate, that 
knowledge was lacking as to how 


28. , Philip M. Boffey, “Anatomy of a Deci- 


- sion: How the Nation Declared War on Swine 


Flu,” hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Envircnment, of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, 94th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, 1976, pp. 438-39. à 

29. Davis v. Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 
399 F. 2d 12) (2nd Cir., 1968) and Reyes v. 
Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 498 F. 2d 1264 
(5th Cir.) cert. denied 419 U.S. 1096 (1974). 

30. Leslie Chek, Swine Flu Hearings 
(Tablé 1), pp. 85-86. 
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long vaccines could be stored with- 


out loss of potency, how long they 


would -be effective, once adminis- 


r 


tered, and hőw long it would take- 


to train peopre: t to administer the 
vaccine.*! 

In the final insurance arrangements 
which were worked out, private in- 
surers and drug manufacturers agreed 
to accept lip to.stated levels of loss 
due to contaminated vaccine. Four 
drug manufacturers were each re- 
quired to accept a retention of $2.5 
million of initial liability. About 48 
private insurers accepted an addi- 


tional $55 million of liability in the 


aggregate in two layers, one for $5- 


million and the second for $50 mil- 
` lion, premiums for which totalled 
$2.4 million“and $6.25 million, re- 
.spectively. The “insured liability 
limits totalled $220 million for all four 
manufacturers. Total potential lia- 


bility of the government was probably. ` 


much greater than these amounts, as 
illustrated by the size of suits already 
settled by the government on cases 
of paralysis and deaths from “Guil- 
lain-Barre syndrome” which alleg- 
edly resulted from_the vaccination 
program. Thus, the major risks of the 
program fell upon the government. 


EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘The purpose here was to-evaluate 
the impact upon society of increasing 
government responsibility for se- 
lected types of risks: the risks from 


perils of riots in certain areas, crime, . 


nuclear liability, flood, crop failure, 
and product liability of manufacturers 


-of flu vaccine. The analysis proceeds 


from the basic axiom that risk is a` 


burden:upon society and upon its - 


members- individually. More atten- 
tion to efficient ways of risk man- 


3l. Albert B. Sabin, M.D., Swine Flu 
Hearings, p. 62. 
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agernent are being sought and greater 
effort is being made to reduce the 
total burden of risk. Transfer of spec- 
ified risks to the government is seen 
by some as one way to reduce this 
burden and ‘to manage risks at less 
cost and with greater effectiveness 
than would otherwise be possible. 
All of the risks.discussed are resid- 
ual in the sense that they were un- 
acceptable under normal underwrit- 
ing -conditions and at normal rates 
by private insurers. Also, these risks 
were deemed too high to be assumed 
by the individuals affected. Sub- 
jectively at least, the risks presented 
appeared formidable, and people 
sought governmental assistance. 

If risks are too great to be assumed 
individually or by private insurers, 
then it may be reasoned that the 
government should assume or other- 
wise handle the risk, if it can. How- 
ever, government enterprise is not 
necessarily always the best or the 
most efficient. Furthermore, various 


. surveys show that people prefer 


private management of risks to gov- 
emment management; if they have 
a choice. 


Evaluation criteria 


The question of private vs. public 
risk management may be answered 
in part by looking at: the importance 
of the burden imposed by given risks, 
the apparent success of the govern- 
ment’s management of the risk, and 
whether or not private insurers, or 
individuals, should handle the risk, 
or whether the risk is a burden which 
reasonably should be shared by all 
taxpayers as a group rather than by 
people individually. All but one of 
the six areas of risk examined in this 
article are handled by the govern- 
“ment at a cost greater than the rev- 
enues produced by those benefitted; 
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that is, at a subsidy from general 
taxpayers. The sole exception is the 
riot reinsurance program where the 
government has made a “profit.” 
With these criteria in mind, let us 
examine each of the six areas serially: 


Riot reinsurance 


From the discussion of FAIR pro- 
‘grams above, one may reasonably 
conclude thatat first the risk seemed, 
subjectively at least, to be a burden 
too large for insurers to accept under 
normal rates and underwriting con- 
ditions, and certainly too great for 
individuals to accept. The FAIR 
plan program was ‘adopted in half 
the states, and the reinsurance mech- 
anism provided the ‘incentive for 
private insurers again to accept 


marginal physical damage risks“in_ 


areas where riots seemed imminent. 
After the initial period, however, 
private insurers apparently no longer 
wished to utilize the reinsurance 
program in significant volume. The 
normal private insurance mech- 
anisms seem able to handle the risk, 
and should be given the encourage- 
ment to continue. The government's 
reinsurance mechanism performed 
its task when a crisis was perceived, 
but is now no longer really neces- 
sary. The reinsurance mechanism, 
therefore, should be phased out.’ 


Crime insurance 

Although crime loss is great and 
the risk is substantial, for various 
reasons the insurance mechanism 


does not work particularly well as 
a way to handle this risk. Federal 


crime insurance has not been edgerly 


accepted on a voluntary basis- Al- 
though it has been. made available 
in nearly half the states, the volume 
of business has been minimal and is 
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concentrated in only a few states. 
There seems to be little justification 
for imposing upon taxpayers gen- 
erally the burden of crime insurance 


-subsidies. (This is not to criticize 


other ways of dealing with the crime 
risk through government, such as 
police protection, ‘safety activities, 
education, and other programs.) 
Private insurers have been able to 
offer crime insurance on reasonable 
terms in most areas and have been 
able to: demonstrate the ability to 
service what markets exist for ‘this 
type of insurance. 


Nuclear energy liability risk 


It would appear that the nuclear 
liability risk seemed to be great 
enough initially that some type of 
government: guarantee was neces- ' 
sary in order to persuade private 
investors to build nuclear power 
reactors. Government expenditures 
on safety activities, inspection, re-. 
search, and development of standards 
seem to be justified as a governmental 
function to protect members of the 
public from potential damage from 
nuclear accidents. Now, however, 
private insurance and the assess- 
ment liability plan show promise 
of eliminating the need for govern- 
ment insurance. As in the case of riot 
reinsurance, government involve- 
ment in the risk assumption should 
be dropped, since the private sec- 
tor can handle it effectively. 


1 


Crop insurance 


The risks of unavoidable losses 
in farming lend themselves well to 
the insurance mechanism. These 
risks are sufficiently burdensome 
that crop insurance has been well 
accepted, both subsidized govern- 
mental all-risk coverage and private 
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crop-hail coverage. Because -of gov- 
ernment subsidies, the rates ap- 
plicable to all-risk crop insurance 
might be too low to permit effective 
competition by private insurers. 
Although government-operated crop 


insurance seems to operate well, 


the question arises as to why tax- 
payers as a group should be required 
(through their federal taxes) to reim- 
burse farmers for crop insurance, 
since these risks could be privately 
insured. The free market pricing 
mechanism should be allowed to 
operate where possible. An attempt 
should be.made to determine the 
terms and conditions necessary to 
attract private insurer interest | in 
their field. Continuance of govern- 
ment insurance seems justified only 
if private insurers will not provide 
coverage on reasonable terms. 


Flood insurance 


There seems fo be little doubt 
that the risk of flood seriously affects 
large numbers of persons throughout 
the United States. Private insurance 
of the flood risk is difficult at best, 
since several of the requirements 
of insurability are not met. This is 
a risk, furthermore, which seems to 
justify governmental treatment, 
since taxpayers who are not directly 
affected by flood are affected nega- 
tively nonetheless as a result of the 
annual flood losses which can dis- 
rupt entire regions of the country. 
The governmental flood insurance 
mechanism provides a way to require 
those who are affected directly to 
bear some of their own costs of risk 
transfer and at the same time allows 
a contribution by the general tax- 
payers toward a program which is 
for the general welfare. The flood 
program shows signs of being op- 


erated reasonably well and being 
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accepted by significant numbers 
of persons. 


a 


Swine flu liability risk 
Undoubtedly, the liability risk 


involved imthe flu vaccination pro- 
gram was substantial, both for the 
government as well as for .private 
manufacturers of the vaccine. Courts 
have increasingly tended to impose 
the strict liability on the manufac- 
turers’ of defective products. The 
size and scope of the program were 
unprecedented, and there were many 
unknowns. Willingness by the fed- 
eral government to accept most of 
the risk undoubtedly was a factor 
in enabling private insurers and 
individual mianufacturers of the 
product to cover the remaining risk 
of contaminated vaccine. The pro- 
gram was undertaken for the benefit 
of the general public, and it seems 
proper that the risk and its cost of 
transfer should also fall upon the 
general public through the govern- 
mental mechanism. 


‘SUMMARY 


When they were first reviewed 
by Congress, all of the six areas, of 
risk examined“here seemed to pre- 
sent serious problems on which the 
Congress decided to take action by 
authorizing government-sponsored 
risk transfer programs. It is the au- 
thor’s conclusion that three of the 
areas should now be eliminated or 
phased out for the following main 
reasons: riot reinsurance, because 
the risk is no longer perceived as 
“great”; crime insurance, because 
not only is the government program 
being accepted minimally by pur- 
chasers, but-also because private 
insurance is generally available; 
nuclear energy liability insu 
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because private coverage and assess- 
ment liability programs are adequate 
for foreseeable needs. The govern- 
ment’s all-risk crop insurance pro- 
gram, while enjoying market accept- 
ance, is‘able to exist because of 
subsidized rates. Private insurers 
should be given an opportunity to 
compete on equal footing. The flood 
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insurance program and swine flu- 
vaccination liability immunity ap- 
pear to be two government programs 
that are justified by the scope and 
size of the-risks involved, the social 

purposes that are achieved, and by ` 

the present inability or unwilling- ` 
ness of the private insurance mech- , 
anism to cope with these risks. 
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REINHARD BENDIX. Kings or People. 
Power and the Mandate to Rule. Pp. 
xii, 692. Berkeley: The University of 
California Press, 1978. $20.00. 


The chief focus of this ambitious work 
is an inquiry into the transformation 
of authority and its legitimation from 
the medieval period to the present. 
Specifically, Bendix examines the means 
by which secular autocracy was legiti- 
mated and ultimately, if slowly, trans- 
formed through the centuries into “the 
mandate of the people’’—a mandate 
which has been subject to different 
interpretations across the societies 
whose histories he details. 

Bendix proceeds by comparing the 
roots of secular authority in Japan, Rus- 
sia, France, and England and then turns 
in reverse order to an examination of the 
transformation of the mandate to rule 
from secular kings and oligarchs to “the 
people” in these countries and in Ger- 
many. Among the key tensions that 
Bendix identifies in the evolution of 
these societies and, especially, in the 
evolution of state authority are those 
between: (1) sacred and secular sources 
of authority and the overlap between, 
or distinctiveness of, them; (2) cen- 
tralizing tendencies and peripheral 
(village and rural) sources of authority; 
(3) monarchical and aristocratic sources 
of authority and later elitist and pop- 
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ulist doctrines `of authority; and (4) 
universalistic (national community) and 
particularistic (parochial) loyalties. In 
the societies examined by Bendix, these 
tensions have vaned both in their im- 
portance and, particularly, in the forms 
they have assumed. 

Bendix suggests that the ability of a 
society to absorb knowledge about other 
societies is related to these tensions— 
to the intensity and form of their occur- 
rence. He sees intellectual mobilization 
(“the growth of a reading public and an 
educated secular elite dependent upon 
learned occupations”) as an independent 
cause of change. As they develop, so- 
cieties become more receptive to the 
examples of more “advanced” states, 
economies, and cultures. England and 
France provided the earliest models 
because of their progress in constitu- 
tlonalism, democratization, and indus- 
trialization. How such ideas are inter- 
preted, however, depends on how the 
crucial issues of legitimation have been 
resolved in the recipient societies. Be- 
fore a society is itself intellectually 
mobilized, the resolution of these issues 
shapes a “genetic code” which governs 
the assimilahon of ideas and develop- 
ments from the outside. 

Historians, Bendix believes, have 
underestimated the impact of such intel- 
lectual diffusion and the importance of 
the intellectual mobilization which 
makes ıt possible. They have done so, 
Bendix implies, because they adhere to 
a structural (implicitly Marxian) frame- 
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work which tends to treat societies in 
isolation and sees the division of labor 
as the key forcë in social change. In 
any event, Bendix’s interpretation in- 
vites comparison with the historical 
interpretation of political development 
advanced by Barrington Moore in his 
Soctal Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy. 

According to Bendix, the role of exem- 
plar has now been assumed for devel- 
oping countries by the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
and China. But he believes that. intel- 
lectual mobilization in the Third World 
has vastly outpaced the development of 
stable political institutions. Although 
the tensions from which state authority 


has evolved in the industrialized so- 


cieties, especially those. between na- 
tional and parochial loyalties, have 
never been fully resolved, they are 
most severe in the third world where 
rapid intellectual mobilization strains 
fragile political institutions. 

Quite clearly, this is a book of pro- 
digious scholarship and vast ambition: 
Yet, its organization requires much of 
the reader. For while the author claims 
to have asked similar questions in dif- 
ferent contexts, it is not abundantly 
clear that he has succeeded in doing 


this in a way that explicitly organizes. 
the comparative dimensions of his analy- - 


_ sis. Despite the grand scale of this book, 
therefore, there is little theoretical inte- 
gration and the task of drawing and 


organizing inferences falls heavily upon 


the reader. Most chapters, in fact, dwell 
in graphic detail on historical develop- 
ments in the societies the author chooses 


to examine. The few chapters which pur-, 


port to be theoretical, of which Chapter 7 
and the final chapter are particularly 
central, largely contain rather broad- 
gauged assertions about the propelling 
forces behind social change and their 
implications for the contemporary world. 
Following upon the voluminous effort 
that precedes the final chapter, some of 
the assertions contained in it seem 
remarkably pedestrian. On the other 
hand, a good many more of Bendix’s 
assertions, especially those in Chap- 
ter 7, are, at a-minimum, stimulating 


and persuasively argued. But Bendix _ 
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has neither provided an empirical test 
of alternative theories of development 
nor, more importantly, has he specified 
the structure of a multicausal theory. 
The reader who is interested in parsing 
a structure of explanation from this 
book will find instead an intellectual 
posture rather than a specified theory. 
In short, Bendix deals with his material 
at two distinctive levels, one very gen- 
eral and the other very detailed, without 


. really explicating a theoretical structure 


that binds the two levels together. None- 
theless, he has addressed some grand 
questions, inspired a number of provoca- 
tive insights, and produced a monu- 


mental research effort. For these quali- _ 


ties, this is a book to which the appela- 
tion “‘significant” is rightfully attached’ 
‘ BERT A. ROCKMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


JULIAN CRITCHLEY. Warning and Re- 
sponse: A Study of Surprise Attack 
in The 20th Century and an Analysis 
of Its Lessons for the Future. Pp. viii, 

' 123. New York: Crane, Russak,-1978. 
$14. 


This book is a prime example of the 
prophet-of-doom school of foreign policy 
analysis, represented in the United 
States by the Committee on the Present 
Danger, the Coalition for Peace through 


Strength, and the latter’s seventy-nine - 


affiliated organizations now mobilized 
to defeat SALT IE. The author is a Tory 
M.P. from Aldershot, and appropriately 
serves on his party’s Defense Committee. 
He views with alarm the recent increases 
in Soviet military strength and deplores 
the state of NATO’s defenses, which he 
finds parlous. 

He characterizes President Carter as 
providing “the erratic leadership of an 


innocent at large.” Britain suffers under ' 


“a minority Socialist government’ faced 
with “a vocally anti-military and Rus- 


` sophile section of its own Party.” France 


and Italy are “split in half’ with the 
Communist Party in the ascendant, and 


” 


the Netherlands, Norway, and Denmark 


are much the same. Indeed, Belgium 
and Germany seem to him the only 
reliable members of NATO: 
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- The basic theme of the book is sim- 
plistic. Historical sketches summarize 
the major surprise attacks since Hitler's 
first blitzkrieg: the German attacks on 
‘Poland, Denmark, Norway, the Low 
Countries, and Russia; the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor; the Korean War; 
and the Israeli-Arab wars of 1956, 1967, 
and 1973. On this basis the author con- 
cludes that NATO must expecta surprise 
attack by the Warsaw Pact armies. To 
avoid the appalling choice of war or 
surrender, he feels the West must im- 
prove its defense capability with every 
weapons system available, and should 
deploy at once the cruise missile, the 
neutron bomb, a nuclear minefield along 
the Iron Curtain, and much greater 
armies, navies, and air forces. 
Critchley blames “the academics 
of the Rand Corporation” for deserting 
the strategic concept of massive retalia- 


tion in favor of the doctrine thatwe must 


do all possible “to make the world safe 
from all nuclear explosions.” He de- 
-plores the substitute strategies of mu- 
tual deterrence and flexible response 
as insufficiently deterring. l 

The difficulty with this kind of argu- 
ment, which can be neither proved nor 
disproved, is that exactly the same case 
can be made by Soviet hawks: NATO 
military expenditures and armed forces 
are greater than those of the Warsaw 
Pact nations, not to mention China’s 
4.3 million armed forces which alone 
almost match either NATO or WARSAW. 
U.S. bombers can now deliver 11,000 
warheads, twice as manyas a ‘decade 
ago. By selective statistics, either side’s 
threat may be made awesome, precisely 
because that is the dctual situation under 
the “balance of terror” of the nuclear age. 

An example of the author's selectivity 
is a quote from the International Insti- 
tute of Strategic Studies’ The Military 
Balance 1978, saying that the military 
balance in the European Theater has 
recently been moving “steadily against 
the West.” But he fails to note the next 
paragraph, in which the IISS details the 
ten points of the Long Term Defense 
Program adopted by NATO in 1978 
(under the “erratic leadership” of Presi- 


dent Carter) for improving the Alliance's 


ra 
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readiness to respond to surprise attack. 
In brief, there is indeed a case for NATO 
preparedness, but the author both over- 
states it and leaves the reader with the 
mistaken impression that nothing is be- 
ing done about it. 
OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


MARTIN HILL. The United Nations 
System: Coordinating Its Economic 
and Soctal Work. Pp. xv, 252. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1978. $31.50. 


International organizations are no less 
subject to Parkinsonian imperatives 
than other bureaucracies. Indeed, they 
tend to become even less tractable. The 
easy way for diplomats who disagree 
on approaches to problems as awesome 
as global poverty, is to sidestep tough 
administrative decisions by creating 
new agencies, rather than consolidating 
old ones. The proliferation of units and 
programs exacerbates redundancy, con- 
fusion, and inefficiency within the UN 
system: Approximately 167 different 
agencies and organs are now involved 
in social and economic activities. 

Proliferation is but one of the dan- 
gerous tendencies which international 
administrators confront. There is in- 
creasing fragmentation and geographic 


‘dispersal of semi-autonomous agencies. 


Their programs are increasingly de- 
pendent upon voluntary rather than reg- 
ularly assessed funding arrangements. 

(Already over half of the UN’s social 
and economic activities are financed 
not by the regular budget approved by 
the General Assembly, but out of extra 
budgetary resources.) Even the UN’s 
most important source of support, the 
United States, -encourages the latter 
development. 

_ Considering these tendencies, to 
what: extent is it possible to coordinate 
the myriad of UN social and economic 
activities? In one sense coordination 1s 
simply not possible, It cannot be im- 
posed, ordered or directed by authorities 
in such a decentralized, bureaucratic 
system. In another sense coordination 
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is possible, albeit incredibly difficult. 
Coordination involves on-going efforts 
to influence change by indirect means 
` as well as through established mech- 


anisms, and to persuade elites who bar- | 


gain for resources such as influence, 
information and funds. With that con- 
ceptualization atthe core of this analy- 
sis, the argument for reform rather than 
a radical restructuring of the UN system 
makes much sense.. 

Martin Hill’s thoughtful and exhaus- 
tive UNITAR study asserts that neces- 
sary’ changes are possible within the 


framework of the existing Charter: They. 


must begin with attitudinal changes. In 
Hill’s words “The silence about many 
critical issues of organization and struc- 
ture ... must be broken.” 
théy are only short steps in the right 
direction; resolutions by the 32nd Gen- 
eral Assembly attest to the contributions 
of the author and his colleagues in help- 
ing to break that silence. The author 
died after completing all but the last 


draft of the book’s postscript (which- 


updates developments since 1974). 
Several of his recommendations, such 
as the creation of a kigh ranking Direc- 
tor-General’s post in the Secretariat, 
responsible for coardination and co- 
herence in the entire UN systèm, have 
already been adopted. 


The book delineates the problems - 


of coordination within the UN setting. 
It identifies priorities and prescribes 
solutions to many of administrative 
problems. It offers no easy answers, 
rather it provides a balanced overview 
of a very.complex topic. This study’ is 
` no light reading for generalists or even 


scholars who are mildly interested in. 


international administration. The prose 


is dry and the wit is sparse. (One exam- ' 


ple of the latter is a reference to the 
ACC’s “somewhat imprudent claims to 
competence” rebuffed by CPC and 
ECOSOC in 1969.) The author was care- 
ful not to downgrade any of the major 
organs or committees responsible for 
coordination. Even the present Secre- 
tary-General is dealt with impersonally. 
Although the latter writes a fulsome 
introduction, Hill did not include him 
in his evaluation of top UN officials. 


4 
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COR 


Of the first three Secretaries-General, - 


-only Dag Hammerskjold was. deter- 


mined to innovate administrative reforms 
that might revitalize and better coordi- 
nate disparate UN programs. Trygve Lie 
had little inclination to- engage in inter- 


_agency disputes. U Thant was a modera- 


tor but no innovator in administra- 
tion. Hammerskjolds initiatives were 


~squeiched, causing him to -give them 


up in frustration. Given that background, 
the limited time available to Secretaries- 
General, and their inevitable preoccupa- 
tion with crises, it is no wonder that a 


consensus about the -need for a new 
high level position- responsible for 


coordination (using the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination and other- 
wise) came about. _ 

The organs responsible for coordi- 
nating social and economic activities 
are carefully scrutinized beginning 
with the Assembly, but especially the 


‘Economic & Social Council (ECOSOC— 


which has never functioned as it was 
intended to), the Administration Com- 
mittee on Coordination (ACC) (which 
has often functioned to merely legiti- 
mize predetermined agency positions), 
and the Secretariat's Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs (ESA). 
None of the other coordinating organs 
are neglected. Much is also said about 
UNCTAD’s challenge to the -Council, 
UNDP’s relationship ‘to the latter and 
the (World) Bank group, and other ten- 
uous organizational relationships. The 


` need for the. Council and the Assembly l 


to involve (specialized) agency repre- - 
sentatives at a much earlier stage in 


`their overall policymaking is also 


underlined. 

_~Hill described the abortive effort 
in 1969 to integrate UN regional eco- 
nomic commissions and FAO programs 
in ` Africa.- His constructive purpose 
was to suggest how similar efforts might 
Ke pursued differently in the future. 
The postscript also explains why actions 
such as the creation of the World Food 
Council in 1974 and the.following year’s ` 
UNIDO (United Nations Industrial ~ 
Development Organization) Conference, 
which set exorbitant goals and severed 
that organ from the General Assembly, 


f" 


b 


created EA EE ob a beyond 
those that are addressed. 
-> This book is clearly a majot contribu- 
tion to those interested in international 
administration. The author’s lucid prose, 
careful documentation, and detailed 
appendices provide a rich body of data . 
and ideas. 
; PAUL CONWAY 
State University College © 
Oneonta. 
New York 


ANDRZEJ KARKOSZKA (for the Stock- 
holm International Peace Research 
Institute). Strategic Disarmament, 
Verification and National Security. 
Pp. 174. New York: Crane, Russak 
and Company, 1977. 
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| WiLLiAM R. VAN CLEAVE and S. T. 


COHEN. Tactical Nuclear Weapons: 
An Examination of the Issues. Pp. 119. 
New York: Crane, Russak and Com- 
pany, 1978. 


Many. analysts .of national security 
affairs have pointed out that the edifice 
of nuclear deterrence is built upon the- 

-ories and concepts that were developed 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, and 
it is important to consider how valid 
these constructs are in the contemiporary 
international system. 

The research and writing of Strategic 


Disarmament, Verification and National: 


Security ‘was sponsored by the Stock- 


holm International Peace Research ` 
Institute (SIPRI). One has to read the -` 


fine print of the preface to discover that 


the author of the study is Andrzej Kar-~ 


kosza, who was a research fellow at 
SIPRI from 1973 through 1975 and who 
-is now affiliated with the Polish Insti- 
tute of International Affairs in Warsaw. 
(It would be nice if- SIPRI would. pub- 
lish the names of the authors of its pub- 
lications on-the title pages of-the studies 
rather than hiding them in the prefaces.) 


. The title of the study leads one to. 


expect an analysis’ of the technical and 
political aspects of that vitally important 
necessity of contemporary arms control,” 
verification. The-book is, however, an` 
overview of the subject of strategic nu- 


— 


= 
—_ 


t 


‘or Soviet colleagues. He argues, 


o 
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da arms control soe there _is little 
” discussion òf recent issues- of verifica- 
tion’ In fact, the author primarily syn- 
thesizes the academic writings on arms 
control and disarmament of the 1950s 
and 1960s. The major weakness of the 
study. derives from the overly ambitious 
goal of the author, for he validntly at- 
tempts to cover the relationship between 
politics, disarmament (which he con- 


. siders synonomous with arms control), 


and verification. But the scope is too 
broad and, given the relatively short 
length of the study, the theoretical con- 
tributions are limited. 

The fact that the author of this book 
is from an Eastern European state is in 
itself reason enough to read the book, 
for he has a very different perspective 
on the subject than either his Western 
‘for 
instance, that the “military-industrial- 


' scientific complex” is “the main driving 


force behind decisians on the military 
and security policy -of capitalist states” 
and that “in socialist states, on the other 
hand, the main feature of the decision- 
making process is that political consid- 
erations are always the dominant fea- 
ture...” (p. 45). One can argue with 
this proposition, but it is refreshing to 
read an analysis of strategic arms control 
by ‘a non-Soviet, non-American author. 
Tactical Nuclear Weapons is an exam- 
ination of the current thinking in the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
concerning nuclear weapons designed 
to be used for battlefield operations. 
The book was coauthored by two analysts 
eminently qualifiéd to analyze their 
subject: William R. Van Cleave, a de- 
fense strategist at the University of 
Southérn California and former member 
of the U.S. SALT delegation, and S. T. 


: Cohen, a nuclear physicist who played 


a central role in the development of 
the enhanced radiation warhead (the 
so-called neutron bomb). The authors’ 
thesis is that “neither a viable posture 
nor a: viable doctrine exist in NATO 
for the'defense of Europe or more par- 
ticularly for the employment of tactical 
nuclear weapons” (p: 101). They argue 
that American defense planners have 
not- thought about the strategy for em- 
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ploying tactical nuclear weapons since 
the mid-fifties and that defense planners 
should focus on this issue immediately. 
As the authors note, the reason that 
American strategists have not focused 
on this subject is the belief that any 
use of nuclear weapons would quickly 
escalate to general nuclear war. As 
President Kennedy put it, “Inevitably 
the use of small nuclear armaments will 
lead to larger and larger nuclear arma- 
ments on both sides, until the worldwide 
holocaust has, begun.” Every president 
since Kennedy has expressed his belief 


in this proposition. Van Cleave and 


Cohen do not believe it and, further- 
more, believe that it is wrong. The evi- 
dence that they present, however, is not 
convincing. They do not indicate how 
the “great divide” between nuclear and 
conventional war can be maintained if 
tactical nuclear weapons are used. 

A central problem concerning tactical 
nuclear weapons is the problem of com- 
munications, command, and control (or 
in the lexicon of strategists, C*). If NATO 
were to deploy a new generation of 
sophisticated tactical’ nuclear weapons, 
how would they be controlled: by the 
President, the NATO commander, or 
local battlefield commanders? If the 
President were to control these weap- 
ons, the C? problems involved with 
such control are enormous, perhaps 
even insurmountable. If the local bat- 
tlefield commanders had control of the 
weapons, unauthonzed use would be a 
distinct possibility. 


_Van Cleave and Cohen briefly men-. 


tion, but do not consider seriously 

enough, the problems involved within 
the NATO alliance for developing 2 
new . doctrine of tactica] and theater 
nuclear warfare. The Europeans, under- 
standably, do not want to fight a nuclear 
war on their territory and are therefore 
hesitant to support the development and 
deployment of a new generation of tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons (hence the furor 
over the “neutron bomb”). It is -highly 
improbable that the United States and 
its NATO allies could work out a-com- 
monly accepted doctrine of tactical 
nuclear warfare. 

These two books are valuable analyses 


L 
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of two- aspects of contemporary security 
issues: strategic nuclear arms control 
and tactical nuclear weapons. While _ 
the first largely reflects the`views of 


the pioneer analysts of the fifties and 


sixties, the Van Cleave and Cohen book 
challenges these views. 
DAN CALDWELL 
Pepperdine nee 
Malibu 
California 


ØYSTEIN NORENG. Oil Politics in the 
1980's: , Patterns of International, 
Cooperation. Pp. xvi, 171. New York: , 
McGraw-Hill, 1978. $5.95. 


This is a highly readable. well-docu- 
mented, original analysis of the world 
petroleum situation as it now stands, and 
of alternatives for OECD-OPEC coop- 
eration and confrontation during the 
1980's. The volume is part of a number 
of recently released and forthcoming 
studies commissioned by the Council‘ 
bn Foreign Relations dealing with issues 
likely to be of major international con- 
cern during the coming decade. The 
author is a specialist on energy ‘policy 
issues and international affairs, cur- 
rently on the faculty of the Oslo Insti- 
tute of Business Administration. He was 


formerly associated with the Norwegian 


Ministry of Finence and with Statoil, 
Norway’s government-owned petroleum 
company. 

The first two-thirds of the book consti- 
tute an incisive review of the principal 
facts and trends that underlie today’s, 
and will shape tomorrow’s, world pe- 
troleum situation: the present, oil’ re- 
serves picture and the outlook for addi- 
tional oil discoveries; patterns of and 
prospects for energy consumption in 
the OECD countries; the politics and 
economics of the dominant country 
groupings within OPEC; and the main 
factors behind past and likely future 
oil pricing developments. 

It is in the last third of the book that 
Noreng makes use of the relevant facts ` 
laid out earlier to make a case for some 
sort of scheme that will foster OECD- 
OPEC cooperation in the decades ahead. 
His argument runs as follows. The pres- 


- me 
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ent oil regime is a relatively stable one 
because the United States and Saudi 
Arabia play a dominant moderating 
role. But this political balance will 
probably be eroded in the future by 
the dynamics of the world oil market. 
Specifically: (1) slowly-rising petroleum 
prices will not stimulate an all-out search 


for alternative energy sources, and thus ' 


the oil reserves/demand relationship 
will deteriorate irreversibly with even- 
tual disastrous price and supply conse- 
quences for the OECD countries; (2) 
the. burden of meeting the growth in 
OECD demand for petroleum will fall 
increasingly on the countries with small 


populations and large oil reserves, which. 
will eventually refuse to pump more 


oil in exchange for financial assets and 
will impose production ceilings that will 
cause prices to increase sharply; and 
(3) the OPEC countries with ambitious 
industrialization programs (namely, 
the ones with large populations and 
relatively smal! oil reserves) can be 
expected to insist on high petroleum 
prices as a means of paying their rapidly- 
rising import bills, and this will give 
the oil pricing system an upward bias. 


What we have, says Noreng, is a struc- . 


turally deficient oi] regime that will 
not stand the test of. time, and if we are 
to move to a new onevin the years ahead 
it better include strong links of OECD- 
OPEC cooperation to counter the poten- 
tially-disastrous above-described trends. 


His suggestion is to start thinking about - 


four possible agreements. The first and 
most difficult one would be on oil prices 
and supplies, and it would acknowledge 
that petroleum prices must rise in real 
terms whenever OECD demand for oil 
rises because that is the only way to 
stimulate the search for alternative 
energy sources and ‘to prevent abrupt 
OPEC-mandated price increases. 

The second agreement would open 
the door to joint OKCD-OPEC ventures 
in the field of alternative energy sources, 
mainly by setting up financial incentives 
for the international oil companies to 
plunge into energy research. The third 
agreement would create new financial 
instruments (for example, indexed oil 
bonds issues by thé OECD countries) 
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‘ that would guarantee oil producers a 


real retirn and would diminish their 
reluctance to pump more oil. The final 
proposed agreement would be on tech- 
nology and trade, with the purpose of 
aiding the oil producers to industrialize 
their economies and modernize their 
societies. 

Seldom does one get the opportunity 
to read a book with a more important 
message and with more stimulating 
suggestions. 

' ARTURO C. PORZECANSKI 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

New York 


MORTON SCHWARTZ. Soviet Perceptions 
of the United States. Pp. 224. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1978. $12.50. 


This book examines Soviet percep- 
tions of the United States, chiefly as 
reflected in the publications of the USA 
Institute of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. Soviety policymakers, limited 


by Marxist-Leninist ideology, initially 


viewed the United: States as a typical 
capitalist state—exploitative, oppres- 
sive, decadent, and crisis-ridden. Re- 
cently, Soviet scholars have been better 
informed and more sophisticated. They 
still have difficulty in comprehending 
our political and economic system; they 
can understand a strong President but 
not limited government, majority rule, 
or rule of law. It isnot surprising, then, 
that they have had great difficulty in 
understanding how we make foreign 
policy and conduct diplomatic relations. 
As Georgi Arbatov, director of the USA 
Instituté, says, “competition with the 
United States is an extremely complex 
matter’ (p. 12). 

The dogmatic assumptions of the Stalin 
period are no longer accepted in the 
Soviet Union, partly because of change 
in Moscow, partly because of change in 


- Washington (military defeat in Viet Nam 


and the anti-war movement in the United 
States). The nature and expense of an 
arms race have altered thinking on who 
would benefit more from such a race. 
Perhaps equality—balance—might be 
better for both sides. Much of this changed 
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thinking is traceable to the period when 
Nixon was President and Kissinger Sec- 
retary of State, despite the fact that both 
were noted for their opposition to the 
Soviet system. 

- This development of a “new realism” 
coincided with Moscow’s stress on “‘de- 
tente.” The Soviet Americanists devel- 
oped a “particularly acute appreciation” 
of the advantages which a relaxed inter- 


national atmosphere holds for Soviet 


diplomacy. In the process, they became 
the defenders and advocates of detente; 
they have a vested interest in it, they 


‘lobby for it. This, in turn, has meant 


improved relations between the two 
countries. 

In both-Moscow and Washington ten- 
sion and cold war have bolstered pitty 


militants and ideological fundamental- 


ists. Each government has its hawks 
and its doves, and it is logical to con- 
clude that a period of military equality — 
emphasized in the SALT talks—would 
provide the political parity—balance— 
which might make peaceful relations 


possible. 


` Thére are some in Moscow, however, 
who see the United States as increas- 
ingly impotent, lacking in the ‘national 
will necessary to be stronger than the 
Soviet Union or even equal to it. Should 
such belief come to the fore, Moscow 
might well be emboldened to take an 
adventurous course. The United States, 


_therefore, must maintain a military capa-’ 
bility which will stay Moscow’s hawks. 


With the departure of Brezhnev pre- 


` sumably near, it 1s in America’s interest 


to reinforce the idea of the advantages 
of a continuing detente. Perhaps the 
present concentration on 
common interest” will “demonstrate 
that the cold war policy of seeking to 
harm the other side has indeed been 
jettisoned” and that “. . . the United 
States should strive to use detente to 
further diminish the Soviet fear of Amer- 
ican hostility and neutralize Soviet lea- 
dership opinion which inclines toward 
a policy of confrontation and antag- 
‘onism’” (168-9). 

‘The research on this book has been 
done most carefully, the documentation 
is very complete, and we are greatly 
indebted to Professor Schwartz for his 


“spheres of . 
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timely analysis and interesting and 
hopeful conclusions. 
DONALD G. BISHOP 
Sun City Center l 
Florida 


RICHARD SMOKE. War: Controlling 
Escalation. Pp. xvi, 419. Cambridge: 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1978. 
$18.50. 


This book’s 419 pages cover a subject 
of vital interest to every world inhabi- 
tant: escalation of war and what to do 
about it. The author, a student of escala- 
tion’s literature, analyzes in depth eight 
historical war situations, to try to arrive 
at generalizations on how escalation 
should be handled. The book, he states, 
is intended for decisionmakers, working 
level civilians, and military officers; 
and for scholars specializing in inter- 
national relations, foreign policy, and 
related fields. 

This book represents a praiseworthy 
scholarly pioneering undertaking. Har- 
vard University Press deserves credit 
for publishing such a potentially helpful 
volume to prevent the escalation of war. 

As a result of his studies, Mr. Smoke 
expresses concern about the possibility 
of wars.in the 1980’s and 1990’s. He 
sees the necessity for controlling war 
escalation as timely for study. He pre- 
sents his studies of escalation and its 


. causes in eight -historical situations: 


the Spanish Civil war, the wars of Ger- 
man unification, the Austro-Prussian 
war, the Franco-Prussian war, the Cri- 
mean war; and the Seven Years war. In 


‘each case he analyzes the sequences 


of escalation and their results. He at- 
tempts to draw conclusions from these 
cases and tries to get at the heart of 
causes of escalation and their possible 
control. 

He comes to the conclusion that de- 
cisionmakers need “a new and richer. 
kind of assistance from analysts and. 
researchers” to control escalation in 
future wars. All this is tothe good. But 
the study regretably is written in gob- 
bledegook jargon, and is difficult to 
decipher and understand. I know few 
decisionmakers, working level civilians, 


_ or military officers who would have the 
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disposition to wade through the volume. 

To accomplish the announced -pur- 
pose of this volume and appeal to those 
for whom it was written, the Harvard 
University Press might have had the 
good sense to run it through the type- 
writer, as they say, so that those for 
whom it was intended might read and 
understand it. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


BURTAN A. WEISBROD, JOEL F. HAND- 
LER, and NEIL K. KOMESAR. Public 
Interest Law: An Economic and Insti- 
tutional Analysts. Pp. x, 580. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. 
$27.50. 


The term public interest law (PIL) 
is new to the language, as is the institu- 
tion known as the public interest law 
firm. This book introduces the reader to 
the structure, resources, and activities 
of this “nonprofit industry.” And it an- 
swers a number of important questions. 
What is publie interest law? How ef- 
fective is it? What are the limits of litiga- 
tion as a mechanism for conflict resolu- 
tion? What are the variables determining 
choice of cases and methods of handling 
them? What is the impact of PIL ad- 
vocacy of under-represented interests 
on resource reallocation? And what are 
the circumstances under which non-law 
advocacy may be more useful than law 
advocacy? 

This is an unusually well-integrated 
volume. Though the various chapters 
are written. by many different econ- 
omists, sociologists, and lawyers, the 
outline for the volume was developed 
after a year-long seminar directed by 
Professor Weisbrod in which the con- 
tributors participated. Each chapter 
was presented and critiqued in at least 
one seminar. The result is a cohesive 
study in which the eight case-study 
chapters in Part Two (on the environ- 
ment, consumerism, housing, employ- 
ment discrimination, medical care, 
occupational health and safety, educa- 
tion finance, and taxation) reflect the 
concepts developed in the six predomi- 
nantly theoretical chapters which com- 
prise Part One. 
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The framework is constructed around 
economic analysis and evaluation. Spe- 
cifically, the authdérs point out that stud- 
ies of the public sector (or at least the 
few that there are) have concentrated 
on government intervention as a cor- 
rection for private market failure. This 
book deals with a parallel concept to 
that of private market failure, namely, 
public interest activity essentially seex- 
ing to repair government’s own deficien- 
cies. In short, these essays deal with or.e 
example of the “voluntary public sector,” 
public interest law firms, as “interm=2- 
diaries between individuals seeking r2- 
dress and the bureaucratic agencies.” 
The result is very satisfying. There is 
an excellent analytical treatment of the 
meaning of public interest generally 
{and an appendix comparing concepts of 
public interest). There is a careful cov- 
erage of the “behavior” of public in- 
terest lawyers (selection of cases, strat- 
egies, tactics) and the “tools” they use 
(ligation, lobbying, and dissemination 
of information). An “ideal” PIL behavior 
is set forth and a capacity to predict the 
probable behavior of PIL groups 1s 
created by comparing their structure 
and participants with those found in 
two other groups: the private law sector 
and the non-law public interest sector. 

The conclusions are sympathetic to 
but also critical of public interest law. 
The bias of PIL groups towards test-case 
litigation is described, as is their pro- 
pensity to focus on judicial victories 
rather than on real social change. Ccn- 
cern is also expressed about funding 
problems and the legal restrictions on 
“nonprofit” organizations. All in ell, 
a systematic and balanced study, this 
book is a major step forward in law and 
society research. 

WILLIAM C. LOUTHAN 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Delaware 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


GORDON BENNETT, KEN KIEKE, and 
Ken YorFry. Huadong: The Story of a 
Chinese People’s Commune. Pp. xati, 
197. Boulder: Westview Press, 1978 
$15.00. Paper $6.95. 
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In the basic strategy for China’s revo- 
lutionary modernization, which Mao 
Tse-tung shaped in the 1950s -and re- 
molded in-the 1960s, the rural people’s 
commune plays a most significant role. 
What we know about this working and 
living grass-roots environment that 
encompasses economic, political, ad- 
ministrative, military, educational, 
cultural, and other daily activity for 
‘650 million Chinese peasants, comes 
principally from official Chinese sources 


with bits and pieces added by foreign: 


visitors. Huadong, a commune about 
30 miles or so north of Guangzhou 
(Canton), is one which many foreigners 
(including this reviewer) have visited 
and gotten data about over the years 
since the ping pong diplomacy break- 
through. Professor Bennett and his two 
student collaborators have taken advan- 
tage of the extensive data, photographs, 
interpretations, and experiences of these 
visitors. to put together a most useful 
descriptive analysis of Huadong which 
contributes much to our understanding 
of the Chinese commune and through 
it the revolutionary process that has 
been reshaping Chinese society. 
Bennett’s study, a joint project of the 
China Council of the Asia Society and 
the Texas China Council (affiliated With 
the Center for Asian Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Texas), is aimed at providing 
authoritative information on the com- 
mune for wide use in adult public educa- 
tion. The result-is a tight work that suc- 
ceeds in presenting China’s major inno- 
vative institution in a comprehensive, 
readable fashion without sacrificing 
technical standards. The book is a use- 
ful adjunet to other works on China that 
can be used effectively in adult educa- 
tion programs as well as at the college 
level. j 
Professor Bennett’s organization helps 
the reader to comprehend the day-to-day 


living and working patterns of the Chi- 


nese peasant in the context of China’s 
strategy for development—to fashion 
a -modern socialist industrial society 
with sustained growth, efficiency, and 
equity. After an introductory chapter 


l - puts Huadong and communes in histori- 


cal and social perspective, four chapters 
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in succession deal with major aspects of 
the commune: government and politics; 
economy; society; and culture. The ulti- 
mate chapter deals briefly with future 
prospects. Appendices provide a sum- 
mary chronology and activities occurring 
at the commune’s three operational“ 
levels; readers are also introduced to 
the pinyin romanization system that is 
superseding familiar spellings (for 
example, Beijing for Peking). The re- - 
sult is a clear sense of the hard yet 
ordered and purposeful lives commune 
members lead and the ways open to them 
to pursue théir self-interest within the . 
framework of a collectivist organization. 
' CHARLES HOFFMAN 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook’ 
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JAMES JUPP. Sri Lanka: Third World 
Democracy. Pp. xxi, 423. Totowa, NJ: 
Frank Cass, 1978. $29.50. 


James Jupp has written an informative 
account of Sri Lankan politics from inde- 
pendence to 1977, with an epilogue 
covering the results of the general elec- 
tion held that year. The first chapter sur- 
veys the political scene from the colonial 
period to the 1970s. Then there are chap- 
ters dealing with such topics as the social 
setting, political parties and their organ- 
ization, minority politics, electoral poli- 
tics, institutions, and the revolutionary 
challenge of 1971. 

The framework is descriptive rather - 
than conceptual. This is not to say that 
Jupp is not analytical; in fact, this book 
is full- of interesting interpretations. 
Rather, he eschews the approach of 
“modernization theory” as being inap- 
propriate, for political developments in 
Sri Lanka in the last three decades do 
not fit the model of a transition from “tra- 
dition” to “modernity”. On the contrary, 
Jupps argues that the movement away 
from Western attitudes and practices in 
Ceylon has been a necessary step towards 
modernization and socialization. For ex- 
ample, British attitudes had stressed 
values considered desirable for a gov- 
erning elite, had been contemptuous of 
trade and commerce, and had encour- 
aged a system which emphasized status 
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and hierarchy. A break with this system 
and these values was necessary in order 
to achieve economic modernization in 
the framework of a more egalitarian so- 
ciety. As Jupp puts it: “ ‘Modernization’ 
is a difficult term to apply to the progress 
of independent Sri Lanka, and ‘Western- 
ization’ is clearly inappropriate. ‘In- 
digenization’ too, has 1ts difficulties.” (p. 
352). Instead, Jupp’s main argument is 
that the dominant political force in Sri 
Lanka has been Sinhala Buddhist re- 
vivalism which wished to create a sys- 
tem which was both modern and ın- 
digenous. 
~- A principal theme of the book is that 
in recent years, politics in Sn Lanka have 
led to a consensus between the two 
major forces in the country’s politics, one 
mildly reformist (represented by the 
United National Party) and the other 
radically socialist (represented by the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party). The basis of the 
consensus is commitment to a program of 
democratic socialism within.the frame- 
work of a state that is fully within the 
tradition of the Sinhala Buddhist revival. 
Only the Ceylon Tamils remain outside 
the consensus. l 

Jupp has covered his ground thor- 
oughly. His bibliography 1s extensive, 
he has carried out numerous interviews 
to reinforce his written sources, his writ- 
ing 1s commendably clear, and there are 
a number of useful features such as a 
glossary (at the beginning, fora welcome 
change), a chronology of events, and a 
number of maps, charts, and tables. I sus- 
pect the book may be less favorably re- 
ceived by social scientists committed-to 
such analytical categories as ““modern- 
ization,” “system maintainance,” “‘func- 
tional specificity,” and “institutional au- 
tonomy,” at which Jupp takes a few 
swipes in his concluding chapter. But 
I heartily recommend ıt as an excellent 
study of the politics of a neglected corner 
of the third world. 

PETER HARNETTY 
University of Bntssh Columbia 


MAJD KwADDURI. Socialist Iraq: A 
Study in Iraqi Politics Since 1968. Pp. 
vii, 260. Washington, DC: The Middle 
East Institute, 1978. $12.95. 
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Inter and intra factionalism, alike in 
civil and military circles, in postinde- 
pendent Iraq prevented any partici lar 
group from consolidating power; and no 
regime was able to secure legitimacy end 
implement socioeconomic reforms. Mejid 
Khaddun, a leading scholar of Iraqi af- 
fairs and now a retired academician, nas 
attempted to identify systematically this 
shifting milieu of Iraqi politics thro. gh 
three separate volumes covering a span 
of almost half a century. The first volume 
Independent Iraq (1951, 1960) dealt 
with Iraqi politics under the Monarcny. 
The second volume Republican Iraq 
(1969) studied the Revolution of 1958 
and its aftermath. The current volume 
Socialist Iraq is a sequel to the earHer 
two volumes and is essentially a study 
of the Revolution of 1968 with a special 
emphasis on political and economic de- 
velopment -under Arab Socialist rule. 
Khadduri’s study makes three major 3b- 
servations about the Iraqi Socialist move- 
ment and the Ba’thist regime. 

The Iraqi Socialist movement is gart 
of a larger socialist movement spreac in 
Arab lands after World War II. While its 
theoretical framework may not be differ- 
ent from the other Arab socialist mowe- 
ments, 1ts scope and direction have ac- 
quired a local coloring, for the Iraqi lead- 
ing personalities stamped the movem=nt 
with their own imprint and identified it 
with their own local interests and cordi- 
tions. The movement essentially sought 
progress, social justice, political part-ci- 
pation, and prosperity —a new social or- 
der considered unattainable under ei- 
ther the royalist or republican regimes. 
Failure of the 1958 Revolution to remeve 
socioeconomic inequalities and estab- 
lish political democracy prompted an 
alliance between the Ba’thist leaders, 
such as Hassan al-Bakr and Abd al-Qa4dri, 
and the dissident army officers, Colorels 
Abd al-Rahman al-Dawud and Abd al- 
Razzeq al-Nayif, to end republican rule 
and bring about the Ba’thist regime. 

Under the Ba’thist rule, a senes of 
drastic changes have to date been de- 
signed to define the framework of Iragqi’s 
evolving political structure. Based on so- 
cialist teachings and expenences, two 
temporary constitutions promulgated the 
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machinery of the government into four 
principal branches: the Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC), the National 


Assembly, the Presidency, and the Judi-: 


ciary. The Ba’th Party functions as a sep- 


arate entity, never to merge or to become ` 


‘part of the state. It merely intends to in- 
fluence and direct men and organiza- 
tions towards Ba’thist principles and 
~- guidelines. The state, in Ba’thist eyes, 
is only a means toward an end, while the 


Party provides leadership and direction \. 
- for action. Despite commitment to col- + 


lective leadership, factionalism and dis- 
sension between and within competing 
groups led to a struggle for power re- 
- sulting in the rise of two Ba thist leading 
personalities, Hassan al-Bakr, President 
of the Republic and Saddam Husayn, 
Vice President of the RCC: Other politi- 
cal parties and groups including the 
Kurds, Independent Democrats, Pro- 
gressive Nationalists, and the Com- 
munists exist today only in name within 
the framework of the Progressive Na- 
tional Front. 

Following a period of relative stabil- 
ity, the Ba’thist regime initiated a chain 
of development schemes indicating a 
significant departure from the social and 


economic policies of previous regimes. - 


New policies of national economic plans, 
agrarian reforms, nationalization of the 
oil industry, industrialization, and so- 
cial, educational, and cultural develop 
ment aimed to establish a socialist soci- 
ety in which all citizens enjoy the bene- 
fits of progress and prosperity. The 
‘country’s foreigm policy was redirected 
in favor of closer alliance with the Soviet 
Union in light of strong support for Israel 
in the West, and the regime’s commit- 


ment to socialist goals. Soviet coopera- 
tion was pursued not only for ideologi- . 
cal reasons but also for military, techni- 


cal, and economic assistance. Soviet 
‘support for Iraq's foreign and domestic 
policies coupled with the Ba’thist con- 
cilliatory policies towards its Arab and 
non-Arab neighbors have enabled the re- 
gime to pursue an independent policy 
in such issues as nationalization of the 
oil industry and the settlement of the 
. Kurdish question. 

Apart from the absence of a theoretical 
_ treatise, Khadduri presents an informa- 
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tive account of the origins, drives, and 


aims of the Arab Socialist movement and 


the Ba’thist regime. The author's per- 
- sonal interviews with the leading politi- 


cal leaders and his diligent attention to 
the names and synopses of important 


~personalities as well as public docu- 


ments and proclamations clearly reflect 
Khadduri’s scholarly commitment. Khad- 
duri’s analysis of the Ba’thist, regime is, 


-however, confined to the Iraqi setting 


alone. The successes or failures of the 
1968 revolution could have been better 
evaluated had they been compared with 
similar revolutions in Algeria or other 
Arab countries. 
careful analysis of the Ba‘thist elites 
leaves unanswered questions relating to 
congruity of Ba’thist teachings with the 
Iraqi public or, for that matter, with 
Islamic beliefs. A detailed critique of the 
popular reaction to the Ba'thist policies 
is absent. In light of the recent religious 
uprisings in Iran, Turkey, and other 
Moslem countries, Ba'thist teachings 
and elitist orientation may prove to 
be incompatible with the aspirations of 
the Sunnite and Shiite population of 
Iraq. 
AMIR H. AHANCHIAN 
The Institute For International 
Political and Economic Studies 
Tehran - 


ALI A. Mazrut. Africa’s International 


Relations: The Diplomacy of Depend- 
ency and Change. Pp. 310. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1977. $23.75. 


- Ali Mazrui has a habit of forcing his 
readers to reconsider the familiar and the 
habitual. The starting points we so often 
take for granted Mazrui holds up for re- 
examination.- His most recent book— 
Africa’s International Relations The Di- 
plomacy of Dependency and Change 
—-is no exception. 


This volume will be most useful to |: 
readers with a basic literacy and com- - 


petency in African affairs, and who want 
an intelligent and highly personal ex- 
position of Africa's position in a highly 


interdependent world. The phenome- - 


non of interdependency is by its nature 

complex and unwieldy, a difficult animal 

to capture in any analytic net. Mazrui 
E / 7 f Í , ~s 


Similarly, Khadduri’s` 


~ 


* 
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organizes his material on “this subject | 
along geographic lines: Africa and West- ` 
érn‘ Europe, Africa and Asia, Africa and 
` the United States,. Africa and the Di- 
aspora; and thematic lines: Race and 
Dignity, Population and Politics, Africa 
and International Ideologies. To each 
one of these areas, thematic and geo- 
graphic, he applies his wide-ranging and 
synthesizing mind in order to identify 
what he sees as its major substantive is- 
sues. For Africa and the Middle East the 


. major issues turn on the ability of the ac-- 


tors to overcome and resolve their his- 
toric assymetrical political and commer- 
cial relations and the cultural attitudes 
that sometimes reinforced these rela- 
tions. Conversely, between the United 
States and Africa the principal issues are 
the absence of a sustained historical re- 
latignship. Mazrui writes that “the most 
important sins committed by the USA in 
Africa have so far been the sins of omis- 
sion—of indifference and caution, of in- 


S 


. Westem philosophical perspective, as it. 


sensitivity and moral distance.” In the < 


face of rising nationalism, international 
resource and finantial crises, and the ap- 
pearance of new state and business ac- 
tors these are the major issues which in 
these areas may bind nations together 
and push them apart. 

Herein lies the strength, and the weak- 
ness, of Mazrui’s approach. The breadth, 
the confrontation of issues in an illumi- 
natıng and sometimes idiosyncratic fash- 
ion 1s his hallmark’ here and in other 
works. One leaves-the work with new 


insights into many of the time-honored . 


political dilemmas that, confront men 
and women in Afrıca and the world be- 
. yond—the problems of caste and class, 
of the possibility of leadership in a con- 
strained environment. On the other hand 
- the absence of a central compelling ar- 
gument to link these insights and tie 
them together in a logical structure 
` means that one finishes the book without 
a feeling for the central dynamic that 
drives or sustains the separate substan- 
tive issues within each geographic or 
thematic area. What emerges are clusters 
of images and arguments. In this re- 
spect it differs from much of the “de- 
pendency” literature. 

There are-certain consistencies how- 
ever. One is his’ implicit insistence on 


~ 


} 
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the EEn of all phenomenon, which | 


may bring opportunity or constraint, and 


usually a bit of both. This view seems . 


informed as much. by a certain non- 


is by a self-consciously Hegelian dialec- 
tic one. An outgrowth perhaps is his 
recognition of the multdirectionality of 
change. Europe and. the United States 
affect Africa, and Africa’s behavior has 


consequences for those areas as well. 


Thirdly, Mazrui regularly includes the . 


black Diaspora in his political analyses 
of Africa’s international relations. 

The: book is recommended for those 
with an interest in Africa and those who 


care about the position of the LDCs ina 


world of rapid change within an inter- 
national hierarchy of sometimes sur- 


prising longevity and strength. Yet within : 
that hierarchy there is room for construc- _ 


tive change at the margin. Recasting the 
familiar Swahili maxim frequently ap- 


fairs (When elephants fight it is the grass 
which is trampled), the author gives us a 
not untypical Mazruian tum of phrase 
which captures something of Africa’s 
position in a nuclear stalemated Cold 
War: “When two elephants are confront- 
ing each other in petrified stillness . . . 
it is the neutral grass in between which 
benefits.” 
ERNEST J. WILSON HHI 
University of Pennsylvania 


E. WAYNE NAFZIGER. Class, Caste, and 
Entrepreneurship: A Study of Indian 
Industrialists. Pp. x, 188. Honolulu, 
Hawaii: The University Press of Ha- 
waii, 1978. $12.00. > 


This work is_a short, meticulous and 
thorough study of fifty-four manufactur- 
ing entrepreneurs in Visakhapatnam, a 
newly industrializing city in the Indian 


„state ‘of Andhra Pradesh. It attempts to 


study entrepreneurship, not-only from 
the perspective of economic growth, but 
from that of a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income, wealth, and economic op- 
portunity. Specifically, it seeks to pro- 


- plied to small African states ın world af- - 


vide “an insight into the extent to which ' 


official objectives, that the ‘backward 


. classes and ‘weaker sections’ of the 


country share in India’s economic growth, 
have been realized.” 
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Nafziger executes the study by analyz- 
ing the caste, educational background, 
training, work experience, access to 
capital, paternal economic status, and oc- 


cupation of his fifty-four entrepreneurs.- 


He is fortunate in having access to data 
concerning the caste composition of the 
entire city of Visakhapatnam, even though 
‘the census has not carried data on caste 
since 1931. Thus, unlike many other em- 
pirical studies on Indian entrepreneur- 
ship, he is able to compare the caste com- 
position of his sample with that of the 
population-of the city as a whole. How- 
ever, census data does carry information 
on migration, occupational background, 
education, literacy, and religion which 
he also uses to compare the character- 
istics of his group with that of the entire 
city. 

Moreover, by correlating caste, pa- 
ternal economic status, education, prior 
work experience, sources and amounts 
of capital, and degree of access to gov- 


ernmental assistance, to the entrepre- , 


neurs’ income class and the gross value 
added of their firms, the author is able 
to uncover the factors related to success 
in business. 

Nafziger examines a number of defini- 
tions of the term “entrepreneur.” He 
chooses to opt for one close to that of 
Frank Knight's: “The entrepreneur is 
the ultimate decision-maker in the enter- 
prise. Itis he, and not the hired manager, 
who commits the (ownership) capital 
and bears the risks.” Where more than 
one person owns capital within the firm, 
“the. entrepreneur is identified as the 
person with the largest-initial capital 
share in the enterprise.” 

For those who know India, the study's 
major conclusions cause little surprise. 
The median education of the entrepre- 
neurs is much, higher than that of 
Visakhapatnam’s population. High pa- 
ternal economic status leads to “more 
prior management experience, more tech- 
nical and management training, more 
education, and more initial capital.” 
These factors, in turn, lead to much 
greater access to governmental assist- 
ance and.success in business. An ex- 
tremely high proportion of the success- 
ful entrepreneurs come from wealthy, 


_ 
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dominant, and high caste families. This 
enables them to “avert the threat of 
democratization and industrialization to 
their economic standing.” 

But isn’t it also true that the very 
spread of industrialization creates oppor- 
tunities for better employment, higher 
„wages, and social mobility for the “back- 
ward classes” and weaker sections of the 
country, thus aiding their economic wel- 
fare-and the spread of democratization. _ 
The author himself honestly admits: 
“This study has not analyzed the indirect 
effect of the development of entrepre- 
neurs on persons with low income or 
low status.” | 
MINOO ADENWALLA 

Lawrence University 
Appleton 
Wisconsin 


ROBERT NORTON. Race and Politics in 
Fiji. Pp. xv, 210. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1978. $17.95. ° ` 


This handsome volume is an illumi- 
nating analysis of a complex political 
economy in which expressions of sharply 
articulated racial and ethnic differences 
(between Europeans, Fijians and In- 
‘dians)—cleavages which might have’ 
been expected to plunge a new nation 


into chaos—-have instead become “ʻa 


. regularized feature of structured rela- 


tionships in which the political oppo- 
nents meet and cooperate.” As Norton’s 
manuscript went to press a major -politi- 
eal crisis in Fiji arose from the unex- 
‘pected success in the general elections 
of March 1977 of an extreme nationalist 
Fijian whose party split the Fijian vote 
and nearly put the Indian-led opposition ` 
into power. Such an outcome, averted by 
the decision of the Fijian Governor-Gen- > 
eral to commission the outgoing prime 
minister to form a caretaker government 
pending new elections, threatened the 
tacit consensus that Fijians must be 
prominent if not.preeminent in govern- 


ment. The reader, left up in the air by. > . 


the author’s preliminary- analysis of 
these events (in a postscript dated May 
1977), should note that new elections 
‘later in the year triumphantly reasserted 
the Fijian political hegemony and per- 
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haps most of the “architecture of inter- 
racial accommodation” skillfully deline- 
ated in this valuable monograph. 

The 1977 crisis also bears out the wis- 
dom of following R. Bendix’s injunction 
in Nation-Building and Citizenship to 
encompass within an analysis a whole 
range of events that are compatible with 
“the conflicting tendencies inherent in 
any complex society.” In Fyi, Norton 
sees the relation between politics and 
society as responsive to the assertion of 
both racial divisions and class divisions: 
“though racial loyalties have usually 
prevailed. . . they have sometimes been 
most strongly affirmed when possibili- 
ties arise that organization will proceed 
according to other principles.” 

Norton’s thesis should command wide 
attention, for ıt expounds the “condi- 
tions under which a profound racial di- 
vision in economy, society and culture 
may be circumscribed ın political organ- 
izaton.” While most of the book neces- 
sarily examines the components of both 
conflict and equilibrium in Fiji, well- 
chosen contrasts with Guyana and Ma- 
laysia point up the unusual lesson Fiji 
offers students of multiracial societies: 
“It may be the development of a culture 
that admits racial contention, allowing it 
to be acted outin regularized ways rather 
than repressing ıt or denying it, which 
facilitates control of conflict and the 
achievement of integration.” The author, 
a lecturer in anthropology at Macquarie 
University, Sydney, is much too cautious 
a scholar to push his hypothesis further 
afield—to Quebec, New Caledonia or 
the West Indies, for example—but it 
does have most interesting ramifica- 
tions; at very least it will draw the at- 
tention of more of his North Amencan 
peers to the relevance of one of the 
sophisticated dramas now playing in the 
new nations of the South Pacific. 

The success of Fiji in heading off or 
rather institutionalizing the explosive 
potential of racial differences owes much, 
the author admits, to the conventions of 
compromise fostered among opposing 
groups under British rule. Similarly, the 
predominance of Fyians since inde- 
pendence ıs rooted ın the greater cohe- 
siveness of the unitary “protectionist” 
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institutions unique to them in the earlier 
period and maintained in modified form 
ever since as the Fijian administration. 
Though the author explains this in de- 
tail, he still writes disparagingly of the 
“decades of confinement to subsistence 
communities.” I will argue from my own 
research that these same decades gave 
Fijians the sense of proprietorship, loy- 
alty, unity, and dignity that underpins 
the political games they now play with 
such poise and skill. The colonial period 
bequeathed Fijians not only real power 
but the self-confidence and grace to 
make nation-saving compromises be- 
tween sectional interests and the need 
for a more just social order. There is a 
very dubious implication on p. 53 and 
elsewhere that a more rapid propulsion 
of village Fijians into dependence on the 
colonial economy and the elimination of 
“protectionist” legislation would have 
decreased inequalities as well as the op- 
position between races: 1t might also 
have eliminated Fijians as a political 
force in much the same way as the 
Melanesians have been reduced to im- 
potence in New Caledonia. 

There are one or two imitating errors 
such as a guide to the pronunciation of 
Fijian words that does not discriminate 
between voiced and unvoiced sounds, 
but nothing to mar the originality of the 
central argument and the rmportance of 
this book to students of race relations 
and Third World societies 
' TIMOTHY J MACNAUGHT 

Universıty of Hawan 

Honolulu 


S. N. NWABARA. Iboland: A Century of 
Contact with Britain 1860-1960. Pp. 
251. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Human- 
ities Press, 1978. $11.00 (paper). 


VICTOR AZARYA. Aristocrats Facing 
Change: The Fulbe tn Guinea, Ni- 
geria, and Cameroon. Pp. xvi, 293. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1978. $19.00. 


These works both are excellent exam- 
ples of the ongoing revolution in Afri- 
ean studies which has seen a marked 
shift in the last two decades from a pre- 
dominantly Eurocentric perspective to 
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one in which Africans figure as the most 
prominent human factor in shaping the 
continent's destiny. Indicative of this is 
the fact that the authors both stmve, and 
for the most part with success, to utilize 
methodologies which enable them to 
delve beneath the veneer of colonialism 
in order to gain a real appreciation of 
how two West African peoples have re- 
acted to the changes wrought by Euro- 
pean overrule and, more recently, po- 
litical independence and nationalism. 
Nwabara’s sources, to be sure, are those 
traditionally used by 1mpertal historians 
(manuscript materials from the colonial 
secretariat and the Public Record Office 
—not “Records Office” as Nwabara lists 
it—together with Blue Books, other of- 
ficial reports, and printed sources of pre- 
dominantly European origin), but he uti- 
lizes these to delineate the Ibo side of 
interaction with their colonial rulers. He 
also makes some use, particularly for the 
period 1930 to 1960, of oral data. Azarya, 
however, relies much more extensively 
on oral information ın presenting a socio- 
logical perspective on Fulbe reaction to 
ongoing political change. 

The basic thrust of boland ıs an exam- 
ination of the respective roles that reli- 
gion, commerce, and colonial rule played 
in shaping attitudinal interchange and 
reaction between Ibo and Briton. Nwabara 
opens with the initial British attempts 
to create a formal political presence in 
the region and closes with the onset of 
independence as what Harold Macmillan 
called the “winds of change” swept 
Africa. Considerable attention 1s de- 
voted to the missionary presence and 
their impact in areas such as education, 
cultural development, and what might 
well be styled (although the author 
chooses not to do so} the process of Euro- 
peanization. The more negative sides of 
the British presence such as military 
conflict—notably the Aba Revolt—1im- 
position of alien customs in the face of 
widespread opposition, and occasionally 
myopic administrative approaches also 
receive careful consideration. On the 
. whole Nwabara’s 1s a well-argued and 
tightly reasoned presentation; but at 
times, thanks in large measure to the lim- 
` itations imposed by his sources, the proc- 
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ess of interaction weighs rather heavily 
towards the British side of the picture. 
Another shortcoming, this one glaring in 
nature, is the failure to provide an index. 
Such points aside, this is a work of sub- 
stantial scholarship which adds appreci- 
ably to our understanding of one seg- 
ment of the European impact on Africa. 
Azarya’s study covers much the same 
period as Iboland, and at first glance the 
approach he adopts might seem quite ` 
similar. However, Aristocrats Facing 
Change deals with the European pres- 


-ence only to the extent of its effect on 


the Fulbe, an important ruling group in 
wide areas of West Africa for roughly the 
last two centuries. The analysis is a com- 


‘parative one which carefully documents 


Fulbe adjustment to various forces (both 
internal and external) as this ruling elite 
struggled to maintain their politcal pre- 
ponderance. Regions of modern Guinea, 
Nigeria, and Cameroon are used for com- 
parative analytical purposes, and the re- 
sult is a balanced assessment of the rela- 
tive importance of various factors ın- 
volved in adjustment. His central thesis 
is that social change, far from being a 
determinant of internal adjustment capa- 
bilities, frequently is the product of out- 
side influences over which the Fulbe (or 
by logical extension, others) exercised 
little control. This is a solid work of 
scholarship which, despite certain limi- 
tations imposed by overuse oi sociologi- 
éal jargon, has important interdisciplin- 
ary ramifications. Specifically, it illus- 
trates the need for greater cooperation 
and interchange of ideas between his- 
tonians and sociologists of Africa, and ıt 
raises new concepts which are certain 
to stir further debate. Both works attest 
to the present vitality of African studies 
and are’ useful additions to our under- 
standing of the West African past and the 
actuating elements which helped shape 
present realities in the region. 
JAMES A. CASADA 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hull 

South Carolina 


WILLIAM L. PARISH and MARTIN KING 
WHYTE. Village and Family in Con- 
temporary Ghina. Pp. xiii, 419. Chi- 
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cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1978. $23.00. 


Sociological-and anthropological field 
studies of China, which had a promising 
future in the two decades before 1949, 
became ideological casualties of the 
Communist revolution. Eminent native 
scholars such as Fe: Hsiao-t’ung found 
their work severely curtailed, while for- 
eign researchers perforce devoted their 
attention to accessible Chinese com- 
munities in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and 
Southeast Asia. As of this writing, the 
situation remains essentially unchanged. 
Thus one of the major social transforma- 
tions of contemporary history has had to 
be vicanously, and often precariously, 
documented from the periphery of the 
Chinese mainland. No study has done 
this better than the present work, which, 
although confined to data from one prov- 
ince, is perhaps the most iconoclastic 
analysis of modern rural China yet to ap- 
pear in print. 

Parish and White employ systematic 
interviews with their Hong Kong inform- 
ants, former residents of a selected 
sampling of sixty-three villages in ad- 
jacent Kwangtung province, to construct 
a multifaceted portrait of the South Chi- 
nese countryside over the period 1969- 
1974. Concentrating on obvious but fun- 
damental issues— which aspects of pre- 
1949 village and family life have been 
altered and which have not, what factors 
promote or oppose change, and why 
change occurs in some villages but not 
others—the authors delineate a rural so- 
ciety strikingly at variance with both 
Maoist egalitarian dreams and Orwellian 
conformist nightmares. Kwangtung peas- 
ants appear as neither stereotyped “new 
socialist men” nor “ardent Confucian- 
ists,” but as shrewdly “flexible, family- 
oriented individuals” effectively coping 
with unique sets of local problems and 
opportunities. In a word, they are hu- 
manized. 

The value of this book is apparent 
even in a cursory listing of its principal 
findings. Collectivization of agriculture 
has not leveled economic inequalities 


since the 1950's. 
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state health, education, and welfare pro- 
grams have redistributed rural resources 
more equitably, primary rehance upon 
kin and neighbors for social services 1s 
still essential (the more so because col- 
lectivization has reinforced rather than 
diminished village solidarity). Peasants 
still] maintain stem families and pre<er 
male offspring, though mass birth con- 
trol campaigns have won qualified ac- 
ceptance. Marriages continue to be ar- 
ranged and divorces are rare, but obtain- 
ing a bride is more costly than before 
the revolution, since a potential wife’s 
labor will now constitute a greater share 
of family income. 

Traditional relationships between 
spouses and child rearing practices have 
not been substanhally modified, and 
women’s liberation as known ın the West 
largely remains empty talk. Although 
ritual specialists have been suppressed, 
the celebration of weddings, funerals, 
and hoary annual festivals such as the 
New Year far overshadows official hon- 
days in significance. The authors’ most 
provocative general conclusion is that 
the social tes of Kwangtung villagers 
have narrowed rather than widened 
Rural communities 
have become more autarchic, endog- 
amous, and cohesive because of, rather 
than despite China’s socialist metamor- 
phosis of the past quarter-century. 

ROBERT P. GARDELLA 

United States Merchant Marine 

Academy 
Kings Point 
New York 


ALFRED STEPAN. The State and Society 
Peru in Comparative Perspective. Pp. 
xix, 348. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. $18.50. Paperbound, 
$4.95. 


Primarily a work in political philosc- 
phy, this also is a valuable study in com- 
parative politics, as well as ın recent 
Latin Amencan history. Crammed with 
ideas, extensively documented, dispas- 
sionate, it likely will play a significant 


between city and countryside, or dispar- 
ities among villages and families. While 


role in stimulating reflection, analys 
and field research. wiht 


The objective is twofold: to help, = 
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derstand certain political processes in 
Latin America; and, as an aid tọ that end, 
to “demonstrate the viability” of a type 
of analysis that, it is believed, consider- 
ing the present stage of comparative 


politics offers “the greatest potential” for. 


developing political theory and cumula- 
tive research (pp. 290-91). 

_ Critically surveyed in the course of the 
analysis is an immense amount of perti- 


nent literature; in fact, one finds here ` 


perhaps the most extensive sifting of 
publications on political processes in 
several Latin American countries to be 
found anywhere. Appended is a 22-page 


bibliography, principally in English, toa’ 


considerable extent in Spanish, occa- 
sionally in Portuguese or French, in- 
cluding monographs, books, articles, dis- 
sertations and other unpublished manu- 
scripts, government or other public and 
private reports. To these sources were 
added, during four trips to Peru between 
1972 and 1976, direct observation and 
interviews with participants in the for- 
mulation and execution of government 
policies. f 

Finding limitations to the “classic- 
liberal” (or what the author sometimes 
also calls the “‘liberal-pluralist’) ap- 
proach to political theory, as well as limi- 
tations to the “classic Marxist” approach, 
in that neither gives adequate consider- 
ation to the impact of state policies and 
structures on the social system in an era 
when the role of the state clearly has 
been expanding worldwide for many 
years, the author compares and contrasts 
these two approaches with “an impor- 
tant but neglected” one which he calls 
“organic-statist,” the consideration of 
which is imperative, it is insisted, when 
analyzing the action of any regime in 
Latin America. 

By elaborating this and other con- 
cepts, an analytical framework is built 
up in Part I to use when comparing at- 
_ tempts in Latin America to set up and 
“institutionalize” new regimes. In Part 
‘II attention is then focused on Peru, 
since the action of the political elite that 
took power there in 1968 approximates 
the organic-statist model by reason of its 
leaders’ conception of “a participatory, 
solidaristic society,” with a “state-forged 
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yet decentralized economy” in which ~ 
self-managing-groups were to play an im- 
portant part (p. 230); since also Phase I 
of this regime’s action, or up until about 
the mid-1970s, along with the reforms 
launched by the Cardenas government 
in Mexico, the first Peronist government 
in Argentina and “perhaps one or two 


other(s),” represent “the more important 


reformist, incorporating periods in modern 
Latin American history” (p. 291); and- 
since, finally, an analysis of the initial 
successes and subsequent failures of this 
attempt will help provide “empirical 
and theoretical rigor to key concepts con- 
cerning the capacities and limits of the 
modern state” (p. xiv). 

Thus, questions are raised regarding 
the ways in which this Peruvian strategic 
elite employed inclusionary policies to 
integrate into the new political order the 
“weakly organized,” like urban squat- 
ters (ch. 5); the “strongly organized,” 
like working-class and upper-class groups, 
and the sugar, petroleum, and manufac- 
turing industries ich.:6), plus the local 
activities of multinational firms (ch. 7). 
Why, although firmly established ini- 
tially, did this organic-statist regime sub- 
sequently failed to “institutionalize it- 


self?” What hypotheses are particularly 


useful for predicting success or failure 
by way of either inclusionary (as in this 
case) or exclusionary policies; and in 
what ways,-as revealed by this Peruvian 
case, is the organic-statist model a fruit- 
ful or deficient tool. 

In addition to Peru, considerable em- 
pirical evidence to support the analysis 
is mobilized from Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and, more briefly, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. 

For the general reader the addition of 
a glossary of concepts not generally 
known, or defined only by inference 
when first employed, would have been 
helpful. It 1s obvious that not everything 
can be included in any account. How- 
ever, it is noted that four sets of forces 
create, maintain, or alter the character of 
the political world; namely, the ecologi- 
cal, economic, political and cultural. The 
approximation to reality, therefore, in 
any account like this—as well as the per- 
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manence of impact of any political re- 
gime over the long ran—depends upon 
the degree to which all four sets of forces 
are integrated into an organic whole. 
This undoubtedly perceptive account 
deals almost (but not quite) exclusively 
with only two: the political (predomi- 
~ nantly) and the economic. In a real world 
both sets are influenced, and to some 
extent even circumscribed, by the eco- 
logical and, far more than 1s often real- 
ized, by the cultural as well. 
DONALD PIERSON 
Leesburg 
Florida 
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DAVID IRVING. The War Path: Hitler's 
Germany 1933-1939. Pp. xvii, 301. 
New York: Viking Press, 1978. $14.95. 


JAMES P. O'DONNELL. The Bunker: The 
History of the Reich Chancellery 
Group. Pp. 399. New York: Viking 
Press, 1978, $13.95. 


The subjects of these volumes are the 
polar periods in the history of Nazism. 
Irving deals with the days of triumph: 
the achievement by Hitler of supreme 
leadership in Germany and of a domi- 
nant position in European politics which 
enabled him to annex Austria and incor- 
porate Czechoslovakia into the Reich. At 
the other pole, O’ Donnell deals with the 
last phases of the collapse of Hitler's 
plan to build a thousand year Reich by 
conquering and enslaving the rest of 
Europe, and with his end, by suicide, in 
a bomb shelter. 

The War Path 1s a detailed account of 
the planning, intrigues and manipula- 
tion that enabled Hitler to get the upper 
hand ın dealing with his reluctant gen- 
erals, and the inept diplomacy of the 
Western Powers. The book leaves no 
doubt that Hitler bears the sole responsi- 
bility for instigating the attack on Poland 
and planning the conquest of France and 
Russia. His chief military and political 
advisers dared not interfere with his de- 
cisions and, although apprehensive about 
the outcome, stood by him obediently 
and supportively. The ambivalent atti- 
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tude of his entourage 1s epitomized by 
von Ribbentrop’s reaction when Hitler 
surprised his foreign minister with the 
announcement that he had that moming 
decided to order the march on Poland. 
The shaken Ribbentrop replied: “I wish 
you luck, my Fuehrer’’ (emphasis mine). 
Neither he nor the generals raised any 
objections when Hitler in arrogant self- 
assurance promised, “I will see to it that 
this Polish conflict will never, never, 
never result in a European war.” Two 
other revealing anecdotes woven into 
Irving’s absorbing narrative are worth 
singling out in this connection. After one 
of his successful diplomatic coups, an 


` exuberant Hitler exclaimed to his secre- 


tares. “I will go down (in history) as the 
greatest German of all time.” And in a 
conversation with Walther Hewel, an 
ambassador on his staff, he confided that 
“as a private person J would never break 
my word, but if it is necessary for Ger- 
many—then a thousand times.” These 
traits of Hitler, his egomania and his ca- 
pacity for perfidy were the chief props 
of the legend which surrounded him and 
effectively blocked any opposition to his 
will. 

The War Path is well written and offers 
new and valuable material. It is a worthy 
and welcome companion to Irving’s pre- 
vious venture into the history of Nazism, 
his book on Hitler’s War: 1939-1945. In 
the course of his extensive researches 
in preparation for this volume, Irving has 
accumulated a vast assortment of rec- 
ords. The matenal he used for the schol- 
arly documentation of his narrative is 
now on deposit in the Irving Collection 
of the Institute of Contemporary History 
in Munich. 

O’Donnell, like Irving a journalist 
cum historian, also has done extensive 
research and assembled a vast amount of 
first-hand material to provide a compre- 
hensive and detailed account of the final 
days of Hitler’s life. The events and cir- 
cumstances connected with this tragedy 
have been previously discussed by 
Trevor-Roper-in his accurate story of the 
Last Days of Hitler (Oxford, 1947). The 
story was incomplete, however, because 
Trevor-Roper was unable to interview 
several hundred eye-witnesses who were 
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with Hitler in the bunker, they were at 
the ume imprisoned ın Russia, O’Donnell 
spent five years locating and interview- 
ing about one hundred and fifty of the 
survivors of the debacle. They proved to 
be a rich source of information and he 
was then enabled to provide a virtua] day 
by day account of events ın the bunker 
and the physical and mental states of 1ts 
inhabitants. Among his chief informants 
were SS Major-General Wilhelm Mohnke, 
the bunker troop commandant; Dr. Ernst 
Schenk, in charge of the bunker hospital, 
the switchboard operators, and the valet, 
Sergeant Rochus Misch. 

Historically, the most valuable part 1s 


the little known story of the break out’ 


of the men and women who did not fol- 
low Hitler in commithng suicide, as did 
Goebbels, ambassador Hewel, General 
Krebs, and a few others. Of interest are 
also the numerous accounts of Hitler's 
conversations with various members of 
his staff. There is, for example, this star- 
tling pronouncement of Hitler when 
General Mohnke reported to him that his 
_troops defending the perimeter of ‘the 
bunker could not hold out for more than 
- one more day. This was April 30, a few 
hours before Hitler shot himself. Hitler 
replied to Mohnke: “Too bad really. I 
_have sincerely hoped to make it until 
May fifth Beyond that date, I have no 
desire to live. .. . May fifth was the 
day Napoleon died on St. Helena—an- 
other great career that ended in total dis- 
appointment, disillusion, betrayal and 
despair.” 

On Hitler's mental state in these last 
days, Dr. Schenk recollects an illuminat- 
ıng report made to him by ambassador 
Hewel, who was with Hitler every day 
and almost every night. When Dr. Schenk 
asked the ambassador 1f Hitler had be- 
come insane, Hewel replied: “Never to 
my knowledge. Long fits of silence, yes. 
Volcanic explosions, yes. Hitler was a con- 
summate actor, notarug-chewer. . . Hit- 
ler became more morbidly suspicious 
than ever, more erratic, more murder- 
ously vindictive Toward the end he was 
less the leader than a man flinching from 
reality, the blithely ignored, the chaotic 
destruction, may even have reveled in it; 
for at times he would discuss it or a 
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tnfling episode in his great mission . . . 
During our final talks, he shrilly insisted 
that the war had been forced on him by 
Bolshevism, international Jewry and 
Anglo-Saxon plutocracy. . <. At the end 
he had lost all confidence in his old 
clique and in the last days he wanted 
to hang his generals. As I look back at 
those long briefing sessions, it strikes me 
that Hitler was hopelessly engulfed in 
the grandeur of his mission, a sense that 
was not disintegrating into self-pity. -- 
When the Goddess Nemesis began to 
avenge his hubris, he lost his nerve.” 
Neither Irving’s nor O’Donnell’s book 
is analytical onented. They therefore 
contribute little to a better understand- 
ing of the Nazi period. However, they 
do provide new and illuminating anec- 
dotal matenal and histoncally valuable 
data which are genuine contributions to 
the literature on the Nazi period. 
THEODORE ABEL 
University of New Mexico ` 
Albuquerque 


WILLIAM A. JENKS. Francis Joseph and 
the Italians, 1849-1859. Pp. 206. 
Charlottesville, VA: The University 
Press of Virginia, 1978. $12.95. 


In the decade between 1849 and 1859 
the Habsburg Monarchy was increas- 
ingly hard pressed to maintain its power 
and influence in Italy. In particular, the 
growing movements for constitutional- 
ism and nationalism challenged the 
monarchy’s legal position in the north 
and its dynastic and political interests 
throughout the peninsula. This chal- 
lenge is the subject of a new study by 
William Jenks, whose narrative suggests 
that by 1859 the Austrians had been de- 
feated by a combination of mistaken 
policies, their own ineptitude, Pied- 
montese Realpolitik, and French and 
Russian revisionism. Jenks misses the- 
high drama of this conflict between two 
competing sets of political and moral 
values, but his narrative has the virtue 
of avoiding the characteristic partisan- 
ship of much writing on Italian unifica- 
tion. His title does, however, raise false 
expectations, Francis Joseph is only one 
of the book’s several Austrian protago- 
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nists, while the only Italians to earn the 
author’s sustained interest are rulers, 
governmental officials, and diplomats. 
Nevertheless, Jenks has written a useful 
book that rescues the Habsburg Mon- 
archy’s Italian policy from the secondary 
role to which most English-language ac- 
counts of the Risorgimento have rele- 
gated it. 

Jenks focuses attention upon Austrian 
administration of the Kingdom of Lom- 
bardy-Venetia and upon Vienna's rela- 
tions with each of the governments of 
the Italian peninsula. From his discus- 
sion, at least two major themes emerge. 
The first concerns the decisive role 
played by the Crimean War in the history 
of Italian unification. Jenks is hardly the 
first historian to show how the Crimean 
War isolated the Habsburgs diplomati- 
cally and provided Piedmont with favor- 
able conditions for a policy of territorial 
aggrandizement, yet by drawing upon 
published and unpublished -pnmary 
sources he succeeds in shedding new 
light on the desperate international situ- 
ation into which the Habsburgs maneu- 
vered themselves during the 1850s. 

Jenks’ second theme concerns the de- 
gree to which the Austrians pursued pol- 
icles that actually undermined the posi- 
tion in Italy they were determined to 
uphold. By enforcing political abso- 
lutism and administrative centralism 
throughout the empire, for example, 
Francis Joseph and his advisors lost 
whatever chance they might have had of 
gaining the allegiance of the Lombard 
and Venetian upper classes. Further- 
more, the military and diplomatic sup- 
port given the varnous conservative courts 
of Italy only caused the monarchy to 
share in the opprobrium heaped upon 
the Pope and the rulers of Naples, 
Modena, Parma, and Tuscany by liberals 
in Italy and abroad. It could, of course, 
be argued that a financial strong and ably 
led Austria might still have maintained 
itself in Italy despite diplomatic isola- 
tion, hostile European opinion, and 
Piedmontese provocation. Jenks demon- 
strates, however, that the Habsburgs 
lacked both the financial strength and 
the wise leadership necessary to sustain 
the status quo. While Jenks does not 
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deny the real achievement of the Pied- 
montese under Count Cavour’s leader- 
ship in driving the Austrians from Lom- 
bardy in 1859, his discussion helps place 
that accomplishment ın perspective. 

Because of the good sense Jenks 
brings to his topic, it is unfortunate that 
he has not given greater care to the prep- 
aration of his manuscript. It is unfair to 
blame him for his publisher's disturb- 
ingly inaccurate promotional summary 
of his book, but it is the author who must 
bear responsibility for a prose style de- 
ficient ın topical and transitional sen- 
tences. Student readers will wish for bet- 
ter guidance through a wealth of factual 
information. Professional historians, on 
the other hand, will regret that Jenks has 
not taken the history of Austria's Italian 
policy through to the loss of Venetia in 
1866; the narrative trails off unconvinc- 
ingly after Austria’s defeat at Solferino 
in June 1859. Within the chronological 
limits Jenks sets for himself, morecver, 
inadequate attention is given such im- 
portant topics as the tres that existed be- 
tween Italian and Magyar nationalism 
and the degree to which Austro-Prissian 
rivalry in Germany aided the cause of 
Italian unification. Finally, the bibliog- 
raphy fails to mention such titles as 
Charles Hallberg’s Franz Joseph and 
Napoleon II, Augusto Sandona’s Il 
Regno Lombardo-Veneto 1814-1859, and 
Hans Kramer's Osterreich und das Ris- 
orgimento. Their omission leads tc the 
conclusion that Jenks has not sought to 
write the definitive work he could have 
written on his topic. 

RONALD E. COONS 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


JOHN R. LOW-BEER. Protest and Partici- 
pation: The New Working Class in 
Italy. Pp. xviii, 285. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1978. 


Among the various forms taken bv the 
political euphoria of the late sixties and 
early seventies was the notion that a new 
historic agent of the socialist revolution 
had emerged. “the new working class.” 
French activist theorists, such as Serge 
Mallet and Andre Gorz, argued that tech- 
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nological and organizational changes in 
advanced sectors of capitalist economies 
had brought into existence a new worker 
vanguard comprised of engineers and 
highly skilled technical workers. The 
stake of these workers in professional au- 
tonomy and in an unrestricted develop- 
ment of technology was presumed to 
clash with the cnterion of profitability 


governing the use and development of’ 


productive forces under capitalism. The 
new working class interest in greater and 
greater worker control over the work proc- 
ess would eventually blossom into a 
movement for the overall transformation 
of society in the cieceon of participa- 
tory socialism. 

Whereas the oning: of Gorz and 
Mallet took the plant or an entire in- 
dustry as therr unit of analysis, John 
Low-Beer has sought to examine the 
question of the revolutionary potential 
of the new working class through an in- 
depth analysıs of the attitudes of indi- 
vidual Italian workers. His sample in- 
cludes a group of eighty-eight technical 

workers from the’ Milan area, inter- 
` viewed in 1970-71 during the “hot” 
years of Italian labor struggles. In order 
to test a variety of hypotheses about the 
relationship between work place organ~ 
ization, on the one hand, and labor mili- 
tancy and general political attitudes, on 
the other, Low-Beer divided his sample 
between two different factories: one or- 
ganized along hierarchical and central- 
ized lines, the other along lines which 
gave greater leeway for worker auton- 
omy and participation in the structuring 
of the work process. 

In support of the new working class 
thesis, he found that the dissatisfaction 
of workers with their firm wads related 
to the congruence between the nature 
of their work and the organizational 
framework within which the work was 
carried out: dissatisfaction was high 
where the work was involving and per- 
ceived in positive terms but the super- 
vision was close and little or no attempt 
was made to enlist the participation of 
workers in. the structuring of the work 
process. On the other hand, Low-Beer’s 
findings also support the position of 
those theorists, such as Goldthorpe and 


_, Lockwood, who reject any notion of a- 
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“technological determinism” governing 


worker behavior, and instead ‘insist on-. 


the importance of orientations derived 
from conditions outside the immediate 
place of work. Low-Beer found, for ex- 
ample, that strike participation and labor 
militancy in general were more closely 
correlated with the inheritance of a 
working-class political culture hostile to 
the “bosses” than with discontent with 
the organization of the firm. Similarly, 


Low-Beer’s Italian workers had a greater ` 


propensity than Goldthorpe and Lock- 
wood’s English counterparts to view 
class relations in power terms and to 


‘identify themselves as members of the 
“working class” rather than as members : 
This difference . 


of the “middle class.” 
was related to political attitudes and. 
solidaristic aspirations for mobility which 
originated outside of the work place. 
John Low-Beer demonstrates an ad- 
mirable mastery of the literature in the 
area of the‘sdciology af work. Unfortu- 
nately, he has attempted to tackle an 
epochal quéstion (the revolutionary po- 
tential of the new working class) with 
methods which raise doubts about the 


generality of his findings beyond the nar-.* 


row numerical, temporal, and geographic 
confines of the study. He himself is 
aware of the problem, especially in dis- 
cussing some of the discrepancies bé- 
tween his findings and those of similar 
studies doné at different times and dif- 
ferent places. The study is further dated 
by the fact that debate over the new 
working class (qua revolutionary van- 
guard) has faded away in Europe as capi- 
tal has reasserted its prerogatives. More 


to the point these days is the question” 


whether a class with a revolutionary vo- 
cation will ever match up with a revolu- 


‘tionary situation. 


LARRY GARNER 
‘DePaul University 58 e 
Chicago ae i 
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WILLIAM O. MCCAGG, Jro Stalin Em- 


battled 1943—1%48. Pp. 423. Detroit, 
*.MI: Wayne State University- Press, 
1978. $18.95. 


. A quarter of a century has passed since 


the death of Stalin. Soviet society and ` 


contemporary international relations are 


p 
~ 


"i 
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still influenced by his legacy, although 
the judgment of his brutal regime is stil] 
unresolved. In the Western world, we 
have seen the rise of Stalinology, insep- 
arable from Kreminology. In the USSR, 
amid the silence of official history, the 
Soviet citizens can appreciate his impor- 
tance only by finding clues in the party’s 
changing views and policies. But in the 
western countries we have been flooded 
with numerous works whose number has 
been surpassed only by those about an- 
other dictator— Hitler. 

McCagg’s survey of Stalin’s foreign 
policy and the politics of communism 
in the postwar years is probably the best 
one available to us today. Its massive 
citation of numerous sources in various 
languages in “Notes” (pp. 331-404) is 
really overwhelming; and the same 
praise can be heaped upon the extensive 
“Selected Bibliography” (pp. 317—321), 
“General Sources” (pp. 319-320), “The 
Radio and the Press” (pp. 320-321), and 
“Documentary Collections and Official 
Histories” (p. 321). Especially valuable 
is McCagg’s use of a mass of fascinating 
archival work by Soviet, Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Yugoslav his- 
torians; recent studies of American and 
British policy; and the public documents 
of the Soviet, European, and Asian Com- 
munist parties. 

Applying modern research methods to 
the study of communism in the 1943- 
1948 period, McCagg propounds that 
Stalin, who was a Marxist-Leninist, 
sensed the potental for insurrection at 
the end of the war and recognized that 
revolutionaries might attack his imperi- 
alist allies. Accordingly, from 1944 through 
the confrontation with Tito in 1948, 
. Stalin did everything in his power to in- 
hibit revolutionary activity abroad which 
he could not directly control. Stalin’s for- 
eign policy after the war opposed the 
containment policies pursued by the 
Western Powers. During 1945 his will- 
ingness to encourage the peaceful spread 
of revolution abroad enabled the Soviet 
Communist Party to resume moral lead- 
ership on the domestic political scene, 
subtly and unexpectedly usurping his 
authority. To meet this challenge, and 
to dissolve the expectations that the vic- 
tory) had aroused, Stalin resorted to for- 
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eign policy probings of Western solidar- 
ity which have confused all historians 
of the era. (McCagg, interestingly enough, 
challenges the Cold War notion that his 
trouble with Tito and Mao Tse-tung in 
1945 was atypical and that at home, in 
the Kremlin, his control was complete). 
At no point does the author lose his 
grasp of the details involved in his 
theme. The result is a serious and impor- 
tant book which is also quite fascinating. 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
City University of New York 
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WILLIAM L. MILLER Electoral Dy- 
namics in Britain Since 1918. Pp. xv, 
242. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. $18.95. 


GRAHAM WOOTTON. Pressure Policitcs 
in Contemporary Britain. Pp. 256. 
Lexington, MA Lexington Books, 1978. 
$19.95. 


Very often voting behavior 1s the sub- 
ject of detailed short-term studies con- 
centrating on the events and outcome 
of individual elections. This is notably 
so in the area of British electoral politics, 
where the Nuffield series dealing with 
general elections since 1945 provides an 
invaluable historical source on cam- 
paigns, issues, and results. One excep- 
tion to this approach is Political Change 
in Britain by Butler and Stokes, origi- 
nally published in 1969, which intro- 
duced the student of British politics to 
the prospect of cycles of party strength 
and the complexity of factors of social 
change in determining partisan commit- 
ment. 

William Miller’s new book 1s welcome 
for two reasons. It breaks new ground 
in elaborating further a systematic and 
long-term approach to electoral behav- 
lor, reanalysing the survey data used by 
Butler and Stokes as well as drawing on 
much new census material; also, it gives 
attention to the need for a sophisticated 
level of differentiation between a wide 
range of voting determinants, and thereby 
focuses on some factors which have gen- 
erally been regarded as negligible. 

As Miller himself notes, the angle of 
his study is deliberately narrow in that 
he chooses to concentrate on examining 
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“the social patterns in constituency vot- 
ing and relate them to the appeals par- 
ties made to the electorates of different 
kinds.” The reason for this choice relates 
directly to the British. form of electoral 
system; the major hypothesis of this 
study is that “how people voted de- 
pended significantly more on where 
they lived than-on their occupations” (p. 
xini). Miller looks closely at environ- 
mental effects within constituencies, 
drawing similar conclusions to those 
presented by Putnam on American vot- 
ing. The results of this section offer some 
interesting insights into the different 
pressures operating in favor of political 
consensus according to the social struc- 
tures of constituencies as well as a range 
of different issues. Of the many indi- 
cators selected, one of the more novel 
is religion,.where the author finds that 
‘although political parties have avoided 
exploiting this during the past 60 years 
(in England), it has nevertheless helped 
to condition reactions to the three main 
parhes. 

The only major reservation about this, 
useful work concerns style and presen- 
tation. While based on extensive com- 
puterized data, it rests content with pre- 
senting the results in a technical form 
which 1s likely to inhibit the nonspe- 
cialist reader. Only too rarely does the 
author spell out his findings in interpre- 
tative and conceptual language. More of 
this would have enhanced the cohesion 
of the study. 

Wootton’s examination of pressure 
group politics in Britain is a less distin-_ 
guished work. It is a very detailed sur- 
vey of a vast range of pressure groups 
without .any serious attempt to cate- 
gorize or evaluate their real importance. 
At the beginning Wootton mentons his 
typology briefly and eventually returns 
to it at the end; but ıt is not a helpful 
one and in any case 1s forgotten through- 
out the book itself. The aim of this study 
seems to be to cover as many possible 
cases of pressure group activity, instead 
of concentrating in depth on selected 
representative examples, but the end re- 
sult is inadequate. Invariably, discus- 
sion is restricted to a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of parliamentary mechanics, and 
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the social forces which might impel pres- 
sure groups are generally ignored. The 
author’s last chapter speculating on pos- 
sible trends towards a corporate-state 
situation in Britain is the only occasion 
when he frees himself from his matenal, 
but altogether this book does not make 
any significant contribution to the litera- 
ture already available on the subject. 
GEOFFREY PRIDHAM 
University of Bristol 
England -o 


N. EDWINA MORETON. East Germany 
and the Warsaw Alliance: The Politics 
of Deténte. Pp. xv, 267. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1979. $18.00. 


Just before the Prussian-Danish War 
of 1864 Lord Palmerston described the 
complicated problem of Schleswig- 
Holstein in an acerbic conclusion: “Only 
three men have ever understood it. One 
was Prince Albert, who is dead. The sec- 
ond was a German professor, who be- 
came mad. I am the third. and I have 
forgotten all about ıt.” 

Were Lord Palmerston alive today, he 
would in all probability be equally as 
fascinated with the triple current Ger- 
man problem of East Germany, West 
Germany, and Berlin. This post-World 
War II problem ıs suffused with ambigu- 
ity and confusion and it desperately 
needs clanfication. Anything which helps 
to explain it is welcome to historians and 
political scientists. 

The author of the present study teaches 
Soviet Politics and Foreign Policy and 
Comparative Communism at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales. Specializing in 
German and Soviet security problems, 
she worked on this study at the Center 
for International Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as a Harkness 
Fellow of the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York. 

This is a valiant attempt to throw light 
on the intertwining politics of East Ger- 
many, West Germany. the Soviet Union, 
and the Warsaw Alliance. Dr. Moreton 
is dissatisfied with the almost universal 
acceptance by Western historians that 
East Germany has been a “pliant Soviet 
satellite” and that its leader until 1971, 
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Walther Ulbricht, was a colorless, malle- 
able apparatchik. Prior to the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, this assessment of 
East Germany, she says, was almost uni- 
versally accepted, explicitly in the West, 
tacitly even in the East. She opposes the 
presumption that East Germany, and 
also Eastern Europe in general, were too 
closely bound to the Soviet policy for 
any meaningful differentiation of policy 
preferences. She sets her goal: “There 
have been numerous analyses of the 
German problem in the Western sense 
but only recently has attention been di- 
rected toward its implications for East 
Germany and the possible repercussions 
within Eastern Europe. This study will 
hopefully redress this imbalance.” 

With this am ın mind, the author ex- 
amines the role and influence of the 
GDR in Eastern Europe, emphasizing 
the changing nature of the German prob- 
lem and the impact of East Germany on 
the pattern of relahons with the Warsaw 
alliance from 1967 to the present. After 
treating’ the origins and development of 
the German problem, she analyzes the 
differing responses of the Warsaw pact 
states to successive West German initia- 
tives toward the Soviet Union, the rela- 
tionship between the GDR and Eastern 
Europe, the Grand Coalition Govern- 
ment of 1966-1969, Willy Brandt’s new 
Ostpolitik in 1969-1972, and the post- 
Ostpolitik era. 

The author also treats the relative 
strength and weaknesses of the East Ger- 
man position in the Warsaw Alliance, the 
role of Ulbricht in the Czechoslovak 
_crisis in 1968, the relationship of East 


Germany to the Soviet Union, and the- 


transfer of power in East Germany from 
Ulbricht‘to Honecker. 

What emerges ıs a brilliant tour de 
force, a painstaking examination of the 
shifting relationships in a critical Euro- 
pean area. The scholarship is commend- 
able and deserves praise. The writing 
style is clear-cut and to the pomt. 

Yet the reader is left with a curious 
sense of dissatisfaction. In her zealous 
search for the details of policy change, 
Dr. Moreton loses sight of the one over- 
whelming fact in the East German- 
Soviet Union relationship. East Ger- 
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many remains Moscow’s buffer state 
against the West and the Russians have 
no more intention of allowing that situa- 
tion to change than they have of releas- 
ing Rudolf Hess from Spandau. East 
Germany has not gone the way of Yugo- 
slavia in 1948 and Albania in 1961. The 
author admits that East German-Soviet 
relations have been and remain “remark- 
ably close.” That does not quite tell the 
story of Moscow’s hegemony and dom1- 
nation. 
Louis L. SNYDER 
City University of New York 


PETER H. SOLOMON, JR. Soviet Crim- 
inologists Policy. Pp. x, 253, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1978. 
$15.00. . 


This work is a concise scientific text 
and an abridged reference aid on Soviet 
criminologists and criminal policy with 
emphasis on the Stalin (1928-1953) and 
Khrushchev (1956-1964) periods. Much 
of the research for this book was con- 
ducted in the USSR during 1968-1969, 
followed by a short research trip to Mos- 
cow in the spring of 1974. 

Based ın part upon firsthand inter- 
views with Soviet scholars and upon 
materials available only in the USSR, 
Peter Solomon analyzes a series of de- 
cisions on such issues as alcoholism, 
crime, and the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. However, the most valuable 
contnbution in this work is to be found 
in the sections dealing with parole and 
recidivism. 

Parole (conditional early release) was 
introduced into Soviet criminal law in 
1954, then “consolidated and expanded” 
in the 1958 Fundamental Principles of 
Criminal Legislation. The only condi- 
tion attached to parole was that the com- 
mission of a new crime of the same ser- 
ousness as the onginal one would send 
the parolee back to confinement to com- 
plete the original term as well as his new 
sentence. “Specially dangerous” recidi- 
vists were excluded entirely from parole 
privileges. 

The result was that during 1961 and 
1962 two other categories of offender 
were excluded from parole eligibility — 
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persons who violated the parole condi- 
tions and persons guilty of a short list 
of the most serious crimes (p. 91). It was 
also discovered that during the years 
1962-1965 almost half of all offenders 
in confinement had been released on 
parole. During the Stalin regime (the 
1940s) there was no parole at all. 
“A careful examination, based on this 
work, of the participation of Soviet crimi- 
“nal law scholars-in the parole and 
, recidivism decisions leads us to the con- 
clusion that it was of good quality. How- 
ever, no mention is made of the criminol- 
ogists who were forced to pay “hom- 
age” to Stalin in their works in order 
to emerge unscathed. Are those contri- 
butions included in this book or are they 
-still in vogue? ~ - 

This reviewer was also surprised at the 
absence of any reference in this work to 


Dostoyevsky and Solzhenitsyn. Fyodor ` 


Dostoyevsky, who was a Russian version 
of a recidivist and a parolee, published 
his book Memoirs from a Dead House 
a century ago (1861-62), shortly after his 
return from Siberia—a book which, as a 
fictionalized chronicle of his experi- 
ences under the frightful regime of the 
Siberian prison camp, was received with 
loud acclaim even by Lev Tolstoy. The 
Siberian ordeal—a time of living burial 
—served to aggravate an epileptic con- 
dition from which Dostoyevsky suffered 
for the rest of his life, and which he de- 
scribed vividly in The Idiot (1869). 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich first -ap- 


' | peared in the Soviet periodical Novyi 


Mir in November 1962. This novel, the 
publication of which was authorized by 
_Khrushchev in person, was an immedi- 
ate literary and political sensation. It re- 
vealed the predicament of a simple Red 
Army sdldier who escaped from the Ger- 
mans‘only to find himself falsely accused 
of high treason and incarcerated in one of 
Stalin’s notorious slave-labor camps. 

I heartily recommend this work es- 
pecially to any graduate student in the 
Russian field. 

. IVAR SPECTOR 
_ University of Washington 
. Seattle 
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RICHARD CARWARDINE. Trans-atlantic 
Revivalism: Popular Evangelicalism 
in Britain and America, 1790-1865. 
Pp. xviii, 248. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1978. $18.95. 


An outgrowth of his doctoral thesis, 


Amelan Religious Revivalism in Great 


Britain, c. 1826—1863) Richard Carwar- 
dine’s Trans-atlantic Revivalism has 
been . thoroughly researched on both - 
sides of the Atlantic. It explores the 
powerful and intricate interrelationship 
of revivalists in Britain and America, 
pointing out with particular clarity the 
development of the evangelical move- 


_ mentin the United States and the effect 


of American evangelical leaders on the 
development of the British revivalist 
movement. 


Focusing on the’ material on the ~’ 


American evangelists in terms of their- 
effect specifically in .England, Wales, 
and Scotland, the author illustrates the 
influence of outstanding American_re- 
vivalist leaders, such as Charles G. Fin- 
néy, Edward N. Kirk, and the Irish born - 
American, James Caughey, first in the 
United States and later in Britain. Where 
many ministers of an evangelical turn of 
mind came originally from Britain to the 
United States in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, by the 1830's 
the power of American revivalism was 
reaching from its original frontier habi- 
tat, first to the American urban scene, 
and then abroad to Britain. Carwardine . 
points out the significant difference of 
approach in the areas affected by revivals. 
To handle the complexity and scope 
of material at his command, the author 
necessarily faces the almost insuperable 
task of presenting a consistent view, rea- 
sonably free of generalizations. While he 
is for the most part successful, there are 
occasional difficulties. For instance, he 
points out that in adapting to urban 
needs, revivalists were faced with a 
foreign and a highly mobile population 
which required a more agressive ap- 
proach than had been necessary on the 
frontier. A few pages later the reader is 
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reminded of the need of city revivals to 
tone down their approach in order to at- 
tract the respectable middle class. Again, 
John Kirk 1s described as a radical who 
“attacked church establishments, de- 
nounced the Corn Laws and American 
slavery, and suffered for his undeviating 
teetotalism.” Following is the statement 
that “Fergus Ferguson, Sr. and Henry 
Wight were of a similar liberal mold.” 
No doubt the label of “liberal” is quite 
clear within this context, but one might 
wish for a construct more suited to the 
present connotation of the conceptual 
meaning of terms used. 

On the whole, the book presents a 
thought-provoking analysis of the waves 
of revivalism that swept America and 
Britain in the first sixty-five years of the 
nineteenth century. The history of indi- 
viduals is well documented and the 
transcultural effects are carefully ex- 
plored. The volume should prove useful 
to students of nineteenth century Anglo- 
American church history and should be 
equally of note to those readers whose 
interests lie in the field of American 
Civilization and/or Anglo-American re- 
lations during this period. An excellent 
bibliography, clearly presented graphs 
illustrating the numerical aspects of re- 
vivals, and several excellent photo- 
graphs of evangelical leaders of the pe- 
riod are to be found ın Trans-atlantic 
Revivalism. 

DoroTHy RUDY 

Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair 

New Jersey 


Davip CAUTE. The Great Fear: The 
Anti-Communist Purge Under Tru- 


man and Eisenhower. Pp. 697. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1978. $14.95. 


In 1973 David Caute (almost the 
stereotype of the British intellectual, in- 
cluding intolerance for the ways of the 
American colonials) published The Fel- 
low Travellers, an account of “me-too 
communists,” that is, persons who in 
nine times out of ten decline to join the 
local Party. He then observed, “During 
the years 1928-—56 some of the most dis- 
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tinguished writers, philosophers, critics, 
scientists and publicists of the West be- 
came communists or fellow-travellers.” 

In the present book the focus is in- 
tended to be on the “purge” under two 
American presidents (see title). In this 
respect the effort is a failure, for neither 
presidential library was even visited and 
neither president is linked with much 
evidence to the hated crusade. But there 
has been a dedicated and successful ef- 
fort to expose the foibles, crudities, and 
outright failures of due process in the 
nation during the years when we had the 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and the 
Soviets sought both. We must grant that 
the land of Jefferson, Hamilton, and 


. Madison chased and hounded apparent 


communists with sometimes fiendish ex- 
cess. Of course, there is the caveat that 
we sought to guarantee our security as a 
nation against spies; and the overwhelm- 
ing majority completely agreed that we 
wanted no part of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat here in America. 

Caute has presented us an appendix, 
a 46 page index, and a name-filled text 
with a truly astonishing who’s who of 
American communists and fellow travel- 
lers. Not since I reviewed Max Kampel- 
man’s The Communist Party vs. the 
C.L.O. has this observer been so con- 
vinced that the effort to subvert our 
media, unions, professions, and civil 
service was a deadly serious business 
—and that it had its successes. (Ergo, 
a bit more charity for the “witch hunters” 
is in order when we fulminate against 
“red scares” in our textbooks.) 

A few numbers: from 1948 to 1955 the 
Army discharged 776 draftees as security 
risks; 1947—56 the federal government 
fired 2,700 nsks and 12,000 persons re- 
signed during or after investigation; 283 
State Department personnel had to “pack 
their bags,” 1945-46; by 1956 about 500 
AEC scientists had been dismissed or 
denied clearance when applying for pro- 
motion; from the thirties to the fiftes 
“some three hundred film directors, ac- 
tors, writers and designers joined the CP.” 

Yes, Virginia, there were communists, 
and, yes, we laboriously and too often 
ineptly or even illegally or unconstitu- 


ra 


' only on paper. The purge “was not on 
i the whole a- killer;” 
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tionally uncovered and persecuted many. 


When passing judgment, however, we’ 


might bear in mind that even the always 
‘judgment-passing author does concede 
that we in the United States fell short of 

“a genuine head-bashing and blood- 
letting.” Our concentration camps were 


the repression 

“never reached the frontiers of fascism.” 
So: in an era when millions were tor- 
” tured and died because of their political 


` beliefs (Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Mos- 
. cow) we behaved considerably less : 


badly than some peoples —if the thought 
offers any comfort to those who so often 


~ express ‘great personal or vicarious guilt 


— 


over our “purge.” 

In this awful century, so full of incal- 
culable’ misery and woe, the present re- 
~ viewer is of the opinion that we should 
tone dodwn somewhat the overkill of 
sympathy for the travails of those who 
knowingly or stupidly embraced Stalin- 


` of-the-Gulag and sought to transplant the 


communism of the Comintern and the 
Cominform to the United States. 
VAUGHN D. BORNET 
w hen Oregon State College. 
Ashland . 
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- Toward Corporate Growth: The ITT 
Merger Cases. Pp. xii, 212. Port Wash- 
ington; . NY: Kennikat Poli 1978. 
* $15.00. 


Mr. Goolrick has written a Watergate 
thriller in the form of a tract on political 
economy, The assessment by John Tun- 
ney in the Foreward is apt: “He writes 
likė a scholarly Agatha Christie as he un- 
folds the details of the machinations of 
all parties to the ITT drama.” It is the 
, ITT affair' (=Watergate) which is ‘the 


' main concern of this work and the state’s _ 
policy toward corporate concentration is _ 


a necessary backdrop for the discussion. 


- Truth in advertising then points toward - 


- the-transposition-of the title and subtitle 
of the book. 

The logic at work here is impeccable: 
the, ‘Dita Beard memorandum’ —smack- 


< iig- of antitrust policy for sale—was a 


' crucial. factor.in Nixon’s precipitous 
presidential demise and, hence, for a-- 
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better understanding of this phenome- 
non it is necessary to place the matter 
within the wider context of antitrust pol- 


icy. In particular, how could the.obvi- - 


ously pro-business Nixon administration 
find itself an adversary of ITT—a pillar 
of international capital concentration? 
As a preliminary, the. legal and eco 
nomic basis of antitrust policy are ex- 
plained. Of particular relevance on this 
score -is the failure of orthodox eco- 
nomics to provide theoretical warrant for: 
opposing the divergent form of corporate 
“concentration known as the conglomer- 
ate. Accordingly, neither the Kennedy 
nor Johnson administrations filed suit. 
against this type of merger activity, Yet, 
it was exactly this type of merger that- 
was involved in the ITT affair. And the 
reason for prosecuting ITT is to be found > 
in the strong-willed personage of Richard 


McClaren who served as Nixon’s as-` _ 
sistant attorney general in charge of anti- - 
McClaren, a former corporate - 


lawyer, set out to constrain the con- 
gomerate behemoth under the banner 
that big is bad, and the ITT mergers were 
convenient instances. ‘Thus the reader 1s 
left with a mismanagement theory of 
Watergate; the ITT affair occurred. be- 
cause Nixon was unable to control his 
assistant attorney general. This is Nixon's 
own mismanagement theory on its head; 


Watergate. was the result of his inability - 
to prevent his staff from doing the right 


thing! Me 


This-book will certainly not be the last' 


word on either the political-economy of 
antitrust or the Watergate debacle. The 
lacunae are glaring. Moreover, the pau- 


city of references is annoying at best. But’ - - 


the currency of-the ITT affair'as well as 


the author’s ‘mysterious’ style breathes 


life into the too frequently dreary sub- 
ject of antitrust. 
s d ; ROBERT M. LARSEN . 
University of Utah - 
‘Salt Lake City 
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JOHN HOHENBERG. A Crisis for the 
American Press. Pp. xii, 316. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1978. 
$14. 95. ° 7° 


` Mr. ‘John Hohenberg is a R. time 
journalist and has been Professor of 
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Journalism at several universities. He 
received the Pulitzer Prize Special Award 
for his services to journalism, and the 
dust jacket of this book makes the claim 
that this, his tenth book, is his most 1m- 
portant. One hopes that this claim is er- 
roneous. 

The arguments of the book are simple: 
the American public is becoming disen- 
chanted with the American press and is 
beginning to feel that the press needs 
some measure of control. At the same 
time, the character of the press is chang- 
ing because family owned newspapers 
have by-and-large disappeared due to 
confiscatory inheritance taxes. In their 
place, most newspapers have become 
parts of giant chains or even con- 
glomerates. 

The reason the public hag become dis- 
enchanted with the press is because the 
press 1s ın an adversary relationship with 
government. The adversary relation with 
government is a role forced on the press 
by actions of the government over the 
last thirty years. In particular, the na- 
tional government has used the plea of 
“national security” to hide a variety of 
misdeeds and the press has reluctantly 
been forced to ignore these claims to ex- 
pose these governmental violations of 
the public interest. Big business is also 
anti-press. The government has begun 
to attack freedom of the press in a num- 
ber of ways. For example, a number of 
investigations have been proposed by 
members of Congress as well as laws to 
regulate the press. So far, these have 
failed, but attacks by the courts have had 
some measure of success. 

In particular, the courts are expanding 
the meaning of libel so the press must 
beware of what it prints. The courts have 
restricted what can be printed before a 
trial about a pending case, and the courts 
have ruled “community standards” ap- 
ply to define what is pornographic, an 
obvious infringement of the rights of a 
free press. Moreover, the fact that ter- 
ronsts have often successfully demanded 
that newspapers print their propaganda 
as a price of the lives of hostages has 
led to a public demand that terrorist acts 
not be published. 

Mr. Hohenberg admits the press is not 
perfect and that some injustice some- 
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times results from the act of the press, 
but essentially he argues any injustices 
committed by the press are less impor- 
tant than the potential harm to the public 
interest from regulation of the press. 

The author writes well, as could be 
expected of a professional journalist. His 
account puts together a good summary of 
news and events that have been widely 
reported, statistics that may not be 
widely known, and occassional anec- 
dotes and inside stories about the press. 
He uses no argument that John S. Mill 
didn’t use ın On Liberty, but his illustra- 
tions are very timely. 

My real quarrel with Mr. Hohenberg 
is that this work is so parochial. For ex- 
ample, he decries the fact that news- 
paper ownership is becoming concen- 
trated ın the hands of a very few people. 
He fails to see and associate the process 
with the disappearance of the family 
farm or the family grocery store. The av- 
thor does see that public perception of 
government, business, and many tradi- 
tional institutions 1s much more negative 
today than ın times past, but somehow 
this gets dismissed. Only the press is im- 
portant: 

One could also point out that much of 
the argument he makes could be placed 
in the context of society’s nghts vs. in- 
dividual rights. For example, the court 
cases he cites are usually seen as uphold- 
ing individual rights while the counter- 
argument of Mr. Hohenberg usually are 
supportive of society’s rights. 

In summary, there is little here of in- 
terest to social scientists though the sub- 
ject merits treatment. 

O. ZELLER ROBERTSON, JR. 

Saginaw Valley State College 

Michigan 


STEPHEN D. KRASNER. Defending the 
National Interest: Raw Materials In- 
vestments and U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Pp. xiii, 404. Princeton, NJ. Princeton 
University Press, 1978. $20.00. Pager- 
bound $5.95. 


In contrast to Marxists and pluralists, 
who perceive United States foreign pol- 
icy as the result of societal pressures, 
Krasner analyzes seventy years of Amer- 
ican policy toward raw material invest- 
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ments abroad by focussing on the state 
as an autonomous entity which seeks to 
implément the national interest against 
resistance from other international and 
domestic actors. 
_ ‘In his empirical-inductive search for 
the United States national interest, 
Krasner looks at those acts -and state- 
ments of the central decisionmakers (pri- 


marily the White House and the State 


Department) that aim to improve the 
general welfare and show persistent 
rank-ordering over time. What emerges 
from this study as the American national 
interest in the international commodity 
markets has three components, ranked 
here in order of increasing importance: 


(1) stimulating economic competition, _ 


(2) insuring security of supply, and (3) 
promoting broader foreign policy goals, 
such as general material interests and 
‘ ideological objectives. 

While weaker countries concentrate 
on preserving their territorial and politi- 
cal integrity and looking out for their 
economic interests, only nations with 
power to spare will try to remake the 
world in their own image. Since 1945 
the United States has been in such a 
powerful position, and the key to its for- 
eign policy was ideology—(anti-com- 
munist) Lockean liberalism. This policy 
was génerally conducive to the growth 
of American-based multinational cor- 
porations, but it cannot be fully ex- 
‘plained as “long-term preservation of 
capitalism.” Krasner asks the Marxian 
“structuralists”: What was to be gained 
for capitalism in Vietnam to warrant the 
social disruption that intervention caused 
at home? The author generalizes from 
his case studies that United States cen- 
tral decisionmakers were willing to use 
economic and diplomatic’ pressure to 
protect the interests of American cor- 
porations, but they reserved the use of 
force for ideological objectives. Not even 
the oil crisis of 1973/74, which threat- 
ened the energy supply of the entire cap- 
italist world, prompted direct military 
action. 

So far so good, but Krasner runs nto 
difficulties when he presents his “‘statist 
paradigm” as supenor to the liberal and 
Marxist alternatives. He relegates too 
readily such traditional concepts as “sov- 
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ereignty’ and raison d'état to the logi- 
cal-deductive approach of the “realist” 
school and explicitly denies a normative 
component of his empirically derived 
national interest (footnote 33, page 54). 
This reviewer finds it difficult to per- 
ceive the state’s interest as qualitatively 
different from other interests without 
some normative criterion. Lacking such 
a distinction, however, Krasner’s statist | 
approach does not seem irreconcilable 
with Arthur Bentley's pluralist view that: 
the state is “an interest group in itself.” 
KARL H. KAHRS 
Calıfornia State University 
Fullerton 


GARY ORFIELD. Must We Bus? Segre- 
gated Schools and National Policy. 
Pp. xiv, 470. Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1978. $16.95. 


Most Americans, if they think about 
the matter, probably believe that the. 
school desegregation battles are behind 
us. On TV we see each fall a few dem- 
onstrations, last ditch stands against 
court ordered busing. Occasionally we 
read of a new court case initiated in a 
large urban area to end racial segre- 
gation. 

There are some who, aware of the 
limited progress since Brown v. Board of 
Education, are nonetheless impressed 
with the achievements since 1954. Or- 
field’s well-documented analysis shows. 
that even the latter view is unjustified, 
especially if equal progress is antici- 
pated in the future. The statistics do not 
warrant optimism. 

. For example: there are heh levels at 
school segregation in large cities outside 
the southern and border states. And in 


‘most of these there are no desegregation 


plans and no litigation pending. Segre- 
gation is worsening in the northeast, ata - 


standstill in the midwest, and lessening . . 


in the South. Blacks in the North actually 
have fewer white classmates typically 
than do blacks in the South. The core of 
the segregation problem is to be found in 
the older cities whose schools are sur- 
rounded by the populous school districts 
of the ldrgely white suburbs. Most of the 
33 states outside the southern and border 
states have, however, negligible or eas- 
ily manageable problems of segregation. 
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School integration is no longer a mat- 
ter of bringing together black and white 
children: The issue is becoming more 
intractable because of the rapidly in- 
creasing, often non-English speaking, 
Latino population. Hispanics are also di- 
vided on integration. Many wish it while 
others favor Latino schools with English 
as a second language. Fortunately the 
courts to date do not consider bilingual 
education to be a constitutional right. 

The greatest hurdle in the desegrega- 
tion struggle is, of course, attitudes pre- 
vailing among the public, politicians, 
and the courts. In short they say inte- 
gration “yes,” busing “no.” But busing 
Orfield makes clear is the only feasible 
method to carry out desegregation. His 
conclusion derives from a thorough con- 
sideration of other aspects of this still 
urgent problem:.the national versus the 
state role in desegregation; prospects for 
integrated housing, school finance, inte- 


gration across district lines, and the poli-. 


- ties of enforcement. This work is indis- 
pensable to any serious study of school 
desegregation. 
JAMES R. BELL 
California State University 
Sacramento 


NORMAN K. RISJORD. Chesapeake Poli- 
tics, 1781-1800. Pp. ix, 715. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1978. 
$27.50. 


This engrossing and informative work 
is so good that readers may forget their 
suspicion that its title was intended to 
exploit the success of James Michener’s 
novel. Professor Risjord, already highly 
regarded in the field, has crafted a re- 
markable history of partisan politics in 
those early years. He studied three 
states: Virginia and Maryland very closely 
and, less thoroughly, North Carolina— 
no Chesapeake state by either his defini- 
tion or the dust jacket map. Also in- 
cluded are Kentucky and “Tennessee, 
both before and after partition. Neither 
justifies the title, but both support the 
central theme. 

The work focuses on state and local 
issues in the 1780s: debtor relief, paper 
money, judicial systems, and the like. 
While some readers may find some of 
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these items obscure, they are important 


to our understanding of growing partisan 


politics in-the Confederation era. Risjord 
lucidly depicts how these controversies 
were resolved and how they contributed 
to that growth. The 1790s array is better 
known: Hamilton’s economic program, 
Federalist foreign policies, and the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, among others. Here, 
the camera pans back and forth from 
Congress to state governments, as Ris- 
jord skillfully demonstrates how these 
issues and the growing partisanship of 
this period 'mutually affected each other. 

Thréughout both decades, political 
parties increased in coherence and im- 
portance. By computer analysis of roll- 
call votes in Virginia and Maryland, 
Risjord shows that the process began be- 
fore the Philadelphia Convention. Later, 
the parties solidified until by the mid- 
1790s party identification was the mast 
important element in elections and in 
legislative voting. The author's clio- 
metric proof of considerable correlation 
between the Antifederalists and the later 
Jeffersonians, and between the pro-Con- 
stitution party of 1787-88 and the Fed- 
eralists of 1791-1800 is a significant con- 
tribution to the debate begun in 1913 
by Charles Beard. Many will applaud 
finding that the new data supports the 
old Progressive. 

Risjord anticipated that occasional te- 
dium might be caused by so much data; 
and personal glimpses of the Founding 
Fathers provide relief. An elderly and 
partisan Washington is seen through a 
1799 keyhole, in one poignant example, 
making political tests of officer can- 
didates. 

Lavishly documented from start to 
finish, the book is full of valuable con- 
clusions and portraits. Its footnotes and 
bibliography themselves are arresting. 


No serious historian will be disap- 


pointed by this work, although many 
may have to-wait for the paperback to 
afford it. 
W. T. GENEROUS, JR. 
Choate Rosemary Hall 
Wallingford 


Connecticut 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON. Discovering the 
News: A Soctal History of American 
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Newspapers. Pp. 228. New York, Basic 
Books, 1978. $10.95. | 


Professor ‘Schudson’s book is the 
freshest approach to a rut-bound subject 
withinimy recollection. As a sociologist, 
he started out with the proposition that 
if there could be a history of ideas and 
a-sociology of knowledge, then there 
could also be a history of ideals and a 
sociology-of values. He fixed upon the 
origin and ramifications of objectivity 
in journalism, and broadened his quest 
by seeking an understanding of the 
interrelationships -between journalism 
and the economic, political, social, and 
cultural influences of given periods. 
None of the other histories of journalism 


has attempted to find such interrelation- 


ships, certainly not at this depth. , 
Straight as a laser beam, he pursues 
his twin inquiries through three stages 


of New York -City newspapering: the. 


penny press, the 1880’s (roughly), and 
the World vs. Journal thing alongside 
"the Chattanooga-bred approach of Ochs’ 
- New York Times. This exclusive focus 
upon New York does not set well, for 
“A Social History of American News- ` 
papers” must come from’ Kokoma, Keo- 
. kuk,-and Yakima as well as New York. 
It also is unsettling as a generalization 
from the unique, and is warped by the 


nonrecognition of other localities as. 


the point of origin of techniques, pro- 
cedures, assumptions, and ideals which 
then were placed in the big showcase 
of New York. 
Small matter, for the book is a delight. 

It sparkles with ideas, from the naive 
- to the exhilarating to the eyebrow-rais- 

ing. He presents a continuous series of 
provocative explanations for the several 
changes in New York journalism. The 
explanations are speculative only in the 
sense that they generally are not demon: 
strable, but most are too sinewy to be 


brushedaside. His chapter on American 


(New York) journalism as a vocation after’ 


1880 is an assay that enriches the litera- 
» ture by itself, while begging to be na- 
` tonalized beyond the recollections of 
New York newspapermen. To add to the 
< enjoyment, Professor Schudson is a lit- 
erate sgciologist. Never once does he 
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terrify the reader with an“expression ` 


that has the sound ofa rubber boot being 
sucked up out of six inches of mud. 

Something seems to go wrong with his 
laser beam, though, when he analyzes 
the 1920s arid 1930s as the seedbed 
of newspaper “objectivity.” Sweeping 
in an armful of the contradictions of 
the 1920s, he seems to be saying that 
Walter Lippman is.to be credited— 
or blamed—more than anyone else for 
rationalizing the concept of newspaper 
objectivity. It is a probing chapter but 
not immediately convincing. 

His fifth and final chapter is an essay 
centered on the convulsions of the 1960s 
and the responses of the news media to 
them. Those troublous years may be too 
green of memory to permit a judicious ` 
historical appraisal, but the essay prob-: 
ably is the best-balanced overview ai 
could be written’as of now. 

This book must be read by all who are 
interested in the history of journalism. 
Despite its, shortcomings, we at least 
know that a keen, new mind has engaged ' 
the subject from an unexpected quarter. . 
If his future work will carry the inquiry 


to a national level, he could be the per- 


son to show us the beauty of the whole 
forest, which none who has gone before + 
him has even attempted. 
' OLIVER KNIGHT 
.The University of Texas 
`El Paso 


- 


TAD SzuLc. The Illusion of .Peace: 
` Foreign Policy in the Nixon Years. . 
Pp. vii, 822. New York: The Viking 

~ Press. 1978. $20.00. 


' This massive volume is a remarkable 
book. The author, one of our best known 
and most reputable journalists, evidently 


scorns, as journalists commonly do, all 


academic paraphernalia: there are no- 
footnotes, no citations, no bibliography, 
no explanation of his sources. He does,. 
in the Prologue, mention the various 
kinds of experiences and materials that 
are the basis for his “information and 
_impressions” about the Nixon policies; 
this includes secret and confidential 
material, from which he quotes freely 
in the book, but which is not more exactly 
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identified anywhere in the text. The 
reader 1s bound to wonder how Mr. 
Szulc got access to such documents not 
generally available and perhaps about 
the appropriateness of their use. Some 
quotations can, of course, be identified 
by the alert reader because of proximity 
to an event or for other obvious reasons, 
but in general the reader is compelled 
to rely on the journalist’s word for the 
authenticity of his material. This re- 
viewer does not doubt Mr. Szulc, but 
the book is such a biting attack upon 
both President Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
that his sources should have been more 
clearly revealed. 

The account is chronological through- 
out. There is a Book for each year of 
Nixon’s Presidency, with rather apt 
titles: for. example, “1969: The Year 
of Promise”; “1971: the Year of Shocks”; 
“1974: The Year of the End”; each Book 
is divided into Chapters, each one chron- 
ological within itself. This means that 
the different subjects are treated in a 
hop-skip-and-jump manner, Viet Nam to 
Middle East to Detente to China, back 
and forth. Although somewhat confusing 
to the reader, this does have the ad- 
vantage of relating these policies real- 
istically to other current situations and 
problems. The account is detailed but 
fascinating, with special emphasis on 
the secretiveness and other devious 
methods employed by both Nixon and 
Kissinger. For example, the story of 
the preparations for Kissinger’s secret 
visit to Communist China requires more 
than five pages, and reveals how the 
secret became known to the London 
Daily Telegraph—which refused to 
believe its own correspondent-——and to 
the Joint Chiefs through the navy yeo- 
man who was brought along as Kissinger’s 
clerk-secretary ın order to preserve 
secrecy. Mr. Szulc comments at this 
point: “Nearly everybody high in the 
Nixon administration, it seems, was 
spying on everybody else.” 


According to Szulc, foreign policy was . 


“theater” to Nixon, which may in part 
account for his addiction to secrecy. 
The policy “had to be protected in rts 
diplomatic secrecy from the prying eyes 


of bureaucrats, congressmen, news- 
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men, and the public at large . . . had 
to be swathed in secrecy until the archi- 
tects themselves were ready to reveal 
the results.” Beyond that, however, 
and presumably in further protection of 
the policy, Nixon is ın each case directly 
accused of distortion and deliberate 
falsification. To bolster his public case, 
Nixon next plunged into an outright lie”; 
“The President engaged in further un- 
truths”; “his administration policies 
were characterized by extraordinary im- 
morality.” This harsh indictment is easy 
to believe, in view of Watergate and all 
the rest, and in every case Mr. Szulc 
submits detailed evidence. 

The same charge is also made against 
Mr. Kissinger, particularly with regard 
to the way in which he took over the 
State Department, even before he became 
Secretary, and made himself at least the 
President’s equal in the making of foreign 
policy. Mr. Szulc believes that Nixon 
“must have hated” Kissinger because 
of the Nobel Peace Prize and his atti- 
tude, “proud and alone,” with respect 
to the impeachment proceedings; and 
that Kissinger had not only expressed 
“intellectual contempt” for Nixon from 
the outset, but became “increasingly 
hostile to the President—in private.” 
He was “hoping for Nixon’s impeach- 
ment.” In view of all this, ıt is easy to 
understand the title of the book. Mr. 
Szulc concludes with this sentence: 
“Having promised the ‘structure of 
peace’, Richard Nixon exacted an im- 
mense price from Americans—and from 
the world—for giving only the illusion 
of peace.” ; 

- CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 

University of Illinois 

Urbana-Champaign 
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JUDITH A. BAER. The Chains of Protec- 
tion: The Judicial Response to Women’s 
Labor Legislation. Pp. x, 238. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1978. 
$16.95. 


The Chains of Protection is a vital 
and thorough examination of a complex 
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and often haltingly enunciated area of 
law: the judicial interpretation of special 
labor legislation for American women. 
Beginning with 1872—when an In- 
diana statute that prohibited females 
and nonwhites from becoming licensed 
bartenders became the first piece of 
women’s labor legislation to be chal- 
lenged in an American appellate court— 
her analysis continues for roughly one 
hundred years of judicial handling and 


mishandling, and concludes with the ` 


adjudication ofthe Equal Pay Act of 
1963 and Title VII of the Civil Rights 


Act of 1964 in various legal actions up . 


to 1976. 

This book succeeds at several levels. 
First, it has no peer as a carefully re- 
searched, insightfully analyzed, and 
lucidly penned examination of a narrow 
field of law that nevertheless has af- 
fected millions of Americans—both 
female and male—and has enormous 
economic, political, and social inter- 


relationships. But Chains of Protection ` 
spills over these analytic boundaries - 


and by way of analyzing special labor 
. legislation for women addresses a broader 
question: can legislation protect a class 
of persons without simultaneously chain- 
ing them in a disadvantaged position. 
Obviously this is an important question 
for all public policy analysts, even more 
so as government increasingly seeks to 
protect new groups of Americans, 
Finally, The Chains of Protection 
succeeds in uniting two partners that 
often are quarrelsome to the point of 
destruction-——commitment and scholar- 
ship. Baer’s motivation for writing this 
book is made clear in her very first words: 


This book 1s an effort.to unite feminism 
and scholarship. It arose from my conviction 
that passionate commitment is compatible 
with dispassionate inquiry, and from my 
determination to explore the moral issue of 
sexual equality. (p. IX). 


While passion may commonly subvert 


scholarship into a fact distorting and. 


analytically strait-jacketed diatribe, 
The Ghains of Protection provides con- 
vincing evidence, that scholarship can 
coexist with passion, at least in the hands 


of a competent and ethical scholar. In- 
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deed, The Chains of Protection suggests 
that under favorable circumstances com- 
mitment can enhance scholarship, mak- 


-ing the search for facts more aggressive, 


helping to frame the issues more pre- 
cisely, making its analysis more full, 
and giving life to otherwise formless 
facts. For all these reasons, then, The 
Chains of Protection should be read not 
only by those interested in the subject 
matter that it examines, but also be those 
who appreciate sound scholarship for 
its’own sake. i 
í GEORGE R. SHARWELL 
University of South Carolina 


Columbia 


Joun BAKER The Neighborhood Ad- 
vice Centre: A Community Project in 
Camden. Pp. ix, 310. Boston, MA: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978. 
$16.75. . 


` This book describes and seeks to eval- 
uate an experiment in lIccal govern- 
mental administration. It focuses on 
the establishment and operation of a 


‘citizen-based and _ citizen-operated 


agency in the Camden borough of greater 
London. The book’s significance lies 


„in the uniqueness of this kind of admin- 
” istrative mechanism—a notable depar- . 


ture from the legislatively-created ad- 
ministrative machinery made subject to 
direction by 'a chief executive, and 
charged with fulfillment of specific 


‘tasks for a specific clientele. It is com- ~ 


mon, under these arrangements, for 
the administrative agency over time 
to heed only its more vocal and influen- 
tial clients, and to fall into a pedestrian 
manner of performance respecting the 
less visible claimants upon its services. 
An agency's sense of mission, indeed, 
eventually becomes one of locked-in 
responsiveness to only a few. 

As a corrective, units of government 


. in England and America are -increas- 


ingly turning to administrative entities 
made accountable to some portion of the 
public directly, possibly‘a client group, 
rather than to a legislature and/or a chief 
executive. Tasks, priorities, and person- 
nel are decided upon under broad grants 
of authority by a governing board drawn 
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from the sponsoring group; current ex- 
amples in this country include the com- 
munity-level action programs fostered 
by Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty, 
and the neighborhood-level system of 
public school governance set up in New 
York City and other places. Funds de- 
rive from specially granted powers or 
through earmarked monies from a higher 
level. : 

The Camden venture, and the case 
for this book, rests on this perspective. 
Several chapters early in the study docu- 
ment the demographic, ecological, and 
economic characteristics of Camden; 
the area, while diverse, contains many 
lower income renters, some in public 
„housing. The heart of the study is the 
problem encountered by this group in 
making an impression on Camden bor- 
ough hall. The elected borough council 
had no formal channel for communicat- 
ing with these constituents; (political 
party discipline restricts efforts at es- 
tablishing direct access to the council, 
except through the various party leaders). 
Unofficial channels thus had only limited 
clout; the borough’s housing, health, 
planning, and recreational agencies 
chose to be attentive to the council, 
a few commercial groups, and the man- 
dated requirements of their respective 
professions. Haggling led to an exper- 
mental-type solution—a neighborhood 
advice center, set up for a brief period 
and charged with (1) alerting borough 
residents, especially the poor, about 
various public services; (2) advising 
them on how they might pursue solutions 
to their problems through public chan- 
nels, and (3) helping neighborhood 
residents articulate ‘their aspirations, 
be aware of what was involved in pur- 
suing them, and form priorities accord- 
ingly. New groups with new demands 
would be encouraged. Leadership and 
staffing were arranged through social 
achon agencies, with borough council 
concurrence. Money came from the 
council, but much help was volunteer; 
so the sums involved were relatively 
small. 

Four chapter’s detail the center’s work, 
and four assess its impacts. Giving in- 
formation proved easier than raising a 
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neighborhood’s consciousness (#3, 
supra). This difficulty had many roots; 
the poor’s well-known passivity towards 
political action was one. The Center's 
relations with the borough executive 
and council were ambivalent, conflicts 
with executive departments were fre- 
quent inasmuch as the Center often sug- 
gested direct approaches to dealing 
with problems which bureaucrats found 
impractical. The Center had few qualms, 
for example, about advising constituents 
to disregard lines of command and “go 
to the top” with requests, or pursue 
grievances in wider public forums. The 
borough council viewed the Center 
more favorably, at least the poor’s prob- 
lems were ‘still kept off councillor s 
desks. No grandiose schemes were pro- 
posed. As before, the council had time 
and means to treat with the poor only 
from afar. To the poor per se, the Center 
was most successful (according to sur- 
veys) as a vehicle for expediting tenant- 
landlord (public and private) problems. 
It was the council’s busyness with other 
things that gave the Center its autonomy. 
Its autonomy underlay its successes; its 
brief life accounts for its inexperience 
and thus its difficulties. In all, viewed 
by results, the Center was successful. 
Reasons for non-renewal are not thor- 
oughly explained, but the study’s worth 
is commendable for a wide audience 
notwithstanding, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. i 
HARRY W..REYNOLDS, JR. 
University of Nebraska 
Omaha 


AUDREY BORENSTEIN. Redeeming the 
Sin- Social Science and Literature. 
Pp. xxv, 269. New York. Columbia 
University Press, 215 pp. $15.00. 


Audrey Borenstein wrote this bock 
after she had finished a book of short 
stones. A teacher of sociology——with 
a background in anthropology—and a 
novelist, she felt that literature and the 
social sciences, as represented by social- 
ogy and cultural anthropology, had much 
to offer one another. 

Though not original, her criticisms of 
the limitations of sociology and cultural 
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anthropology in understanding the peo- 
ple who make up society are well-taken 
and I have no argument with her here. 
Sociological theory, unlike theory in 
the physical sciences, can hardly- be 
used as foundation’ stones to create a 
better understanding of why we behave 
as we do in our many varieties of socie- 
ties and cultures. And quantitative 
sociology. depends largely upon its prem- 
ises rathér than upon its mathematical 
methodology. Public opinion polls and 
questionnaires can also disguise leading 
questions as well as biases, despite the 
rejoinders of pollsters. 

For a novelist, Mrs. Borenstein has 
done an ineffective job in organizing 
her material. I found it difficult to pick 
up the book and read it through. The 
name-dropping in the first half of the 
book was a bit.too much for my taste. 
I would disagree with her that George 
Peter Murdock is one of the “masters” 
of anthropology. . And why, if she wishes 
to call herself a “humanist sociologist,” 
does she not mention ‘Alfred McClung 
Lee as one of the “humanist” sociologists? 

‘After over’ fifty years of experience 
in séciology and anthropology (as well 
as being the author of an as yet unpub- 
lished fictional memoir), I would disagree 


that literature—-with a few exceptions, | 


many of which are not listed here—has 
much to offer sociology. At the same 
time, however, it is possible that most 
books on sociology, sociological journals, 
and papers at sociological meetings 
have little to offer the literary field. Per- 
sonally, I have gained more insights from 
knowledgeable journalists, perceptive 
historians, and those few rare econ- 
omists who can be eclectic among the 
choices to be found in economic the- 
ologies. 


Lubbock 
Texas 


DAVID RODNICK , 


gt ww r 


KENNETH E. BOULDING. Ecodynamics: 


A New Theory of Societal Evolution. ' 


Pp. 368. Beverly Hills, 


CA: Sage 
Publications, 1978. $15.00. 


Kenneth Boulding is one of the great 


synthesizers, and Ecodynamics appears 
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to be intended as his summa. All Bould- 
ings familiar themes are evident: the | 
importance of the scientific revolution 
from The Meaning of the Twentieth 
Century; the unity of all knowledge 
from The Image; the superiority of coop- 
eration to competition from Conflict 
and Defense; and so on. Moreover, 
Boulding draws his themes together in 
a comprehensive “evolutionary” theory. ° 
The conceptual blocks are Teilhard’s, 
but the shape is Boulding’s. Teilhard’s 
providentially drdered geosphere,. bio- 
sphere, and nodésphere are modified by 
Boulding to accommodate Modern Man 
and his chief work, the scientific revolu- 
tion. The pattern is not biological; as ‘in 
Teilhard, but social: the universe is a 

“stereo movie,” with creative humanity 
providing the most .affecting images. 
though cultural evolution. Space -and - 
time are provided, but the mage of what 
was, is, and-ever will be has been left 
to the Man of Knowledge. “Ecodynam- 
es,” the pattern of evolution, is now 
more the work of Man than of God. Of | 
all the animals, Man alone can “expand 
the niche” through the knowledge which 
forwards cultural evolution or destroy 
the niche through such stupidities as 
war and waste.., 

Boulding thus answers the economy 
vs. ecology question with the word econ- 
omists and eo is have in common— 

“equilibrium.” His is a rubber-band* 
world ahihi can be stretched, but only 
so far. He acknowledges the danger of 

“overshoot systems” such as those out-- 
lined by the Club of Rome and Garrett 
Hardin. There are limits to “avoiding 


‘overshoot by niche expansion,” namely, 


the have—have not gap, pollution, re- 
source shortages, overpopulation, and 
the other evils associated with the “super- 
culture.” Economists and other social 
scientists have erred in assuming the 
easy equilibrium of celestial mechanics. 
But what interests Boulding: most 1s 
stretching, flexing, testing, transcend- 
ing: “It is. important to realize, how- 
ever, that no limits are absolute. The 
evolutionary process is one in which 
existing limits have constantly been 
transcended. . The classical econ- . 
omist saw economic development as the 
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race between capital and population. 
We might broaden this to see it as a 
race between increasing knowledge and 
increasing scarcity.” A “trinity of trini- 
ties’ carries us forward or backward, 
although the principles of “noogenetics” 
are only similar, not like, those of “bio- 
genetics.” The trinity of Things, Or- 
ganizations, and People (TOP) leaves 
a spawn of human artifacts with which 
to work; the trinity of Knowledge, En- 
ergy, and Materials (KEM) provides 
the motive force; and the trinity of Threat, 
Integration, and Exchange (TIE) gives 
direction and purpose through an inner 
structure of habits and behaviors. Never- 
theless, equilibrium is the key concept: 
overshoot of the Threat System could 
produce nuclear holocaust; of the Ex- 
change System, chronic Third World 
poverty; of the Integration System, 
too-great deference to authority with 
consequent tyranny and stagnation. 
Undershoot 1s, by implication, equally 
unwelcome. Man is the origin of social 
evil, be ita Brave New World or a World 
of Want. 

Man is also the origin of social good, 
so Ecodynamics is the sequel to Bould- 
ing’s non-Communist manifesto, A Primer 
on Social Dynamics, which was in- 
spired by his encounter with Japanese 
radicals during a lecture tour in the mid 
1960s. No solution to the crisis of the 
superculture can be found within the 
Threat System—that ıs, through class 
conflict. Nor can one be found within 
the Exchange System—that is, on the 
basis of classical capitalist self-interest. 
The solution must lie somewhere within 
the Integration System —that 1s, in col- 
lective, rational, moral, purposeful 
human effort. Thus Boulding claims his 
creed would, and should, lead “toward 
a realistic radicalism”; “Suppose one 
were to ask what changes in the noo- 
sphere in say the next 100 years or so, 
that is, in the totality of images of the 
world and the values placed on them, 
are most desirable from the point of view 
of the human race? In my own view the 
answer would be a transformation of 
radical ideologies to realistic visions. 
There ıs no hope in a stand-pat con- 
servatism and in blind resistance to all 
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change, [but] it is the radical illusions, 
not the conservative coldness, that are 
the greatest enemies of the radical pas- 
sion. If the radıcal passion is to be ful- 
filled, if we are indeed to move into a 
world that 1s better than what we have 
now, the radical illusions must be dis- 
carded and a realistic appraisal of the 
dynamic effects of human action must 
be widespread.” 

Boulding contends that today’s sources 
of conservative threats to dynamic 
equilibrium are traditional religion, fixed 
ideologies, materialism, scientific reduc- 
tionism, and technophilism. The radical 
illusions include, besides class interest 
and group welfare, the assumption that 
the rich must get poor for the poor to 
get rich, the notion that revolution 1s 
a kind of magic which creates progress 
out of ardor and ignorance, and the illu- 
sion “that it is easy to set up inshiutions 
in which things go from bad to better 
rather than from bad to worse.” Eco- 
dynamics is therefore quite unlike Ros- 
tow’s Stages of Economic Growth on 
one extreme and Schumacher’s Small is 
Beautiful on the other, because, in a 
sense, it attempts to marry the notions 
of getting what you want and wanting 
what you can get. Boulding is the Burke 
of the post-industnal revolution, a 
philosophe with his head ın the future 
and his heart in the past, an economist 
with an ecological bent and a determina- 
tion to map the “goodness function,’ 
a realistic radical seeking a revolution 
consistent with prudence and traditional 
ethics. 

THOMAS J. KNIGHT 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


DEVEREUX BOWLY, JR The Poorhouse: 
Subsidized Housing in Chicago, 1895- 
1976. Pp. 254. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1978. $15.00. 


The author’s role should have led to 
a revealing story. He is supervising 
attorney in charge of the office of the 
Legal Aid Foundation serving slum 
dwellers. He has produced a pedestrian 
account of the succession of architectural 
designs of public housing across forty 
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years, showing that earlier philanthropic 
projects, like those sponsored by Julius 
Rosenwald and Marshall Field, did not 
point the way to sound public policy. 
“There is no evidence ... that the 
housing has helped to make the resi- 
dents more self-sufficient or contented, 
in fact the opposite may well be the 
case” (p. 221). 


Bowley speaks in passing of the im- 


portance of good management, but he 
does not make clear that the manage- 
ment of public housing involves sensi- 
tive understanding of tenants’ problems 
and readiness to devote time to dealing 
with them. ; 

When I was the first director of the 
(then) National Association of Housing 
Officials in Chicago in 1934 I brought 
to the U.S.A. Miss Alice Samuel, a repre- 
sentative of the British society of public 
housing managers, to show that there 
was a career here that combined ability 
to read oil gauges with skill in dealing 
with the social and personal problems 
of the.tenants and readiness to invest 
time in applying it. ; 

Mr. Bowly does not set the housing 
program in its broader setting. The gov- 
ernment of Chicago was dominated’ by 
the aldermen, whose posture was that 
they wanted no public housing in their 
ward. They also controlled the sanita- * 
tion equipment, which bore the number 
of a ward and could not be used in an- 
other ward without the approval of the 
alderman. 

Bowly reports the work of Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, the first director of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, who had a fine 
perception of the role that CHA should 
play. She reached understandings with 
Mayor Kelly that permitted her to refuse 
to .make patronage appointments. She 
did not achieve similar rapport with 
Mayor Kennelly. 
pressures became unmanageable she 
left. She had two young men on her staff 
as researchers: Martin Meyerson, now 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Edward C. Banfield. They 
sought to make the basic studies that 
an inert city planning department should 
have made. They voiced their frustration 
in a book, Politics, Planning and the 


Public Interest. Mr. Bowly identifies’ 
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them as teachers at the University of 
Chicago. They may have been asked to 
lecture there, but this characterization 
masks their role. The Chicago Housing 
Authority was simply not the base for 
city planning. ~ 

Mr. Bowly- notes in passing that the 


‘social reformers who spearheaded the 


housing movement in the expectation 
that it would meet the needs of the de- 
pressed tumed against it when they saw 
that better shelter alone did not cure 
their problems: 

The title of the book seems patroniz- 
ing. Indeed, the author's attitude toward 
the slum dwellers seems patronizing. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York 


PHILIP J. FUNIGIELLO. The Challenge 


to Urban Liberalism. Pp. 273. Knox- - 


ville, TN: The University of Tennessee 
Press, 1978. $13.50. / 


The history of urban revitalization 
efforts in America has only recently 
been subject to serious scholarly review. 
Historians have in the past few decades, 
often in response to the growing urban 
crisis, begun to examine our national 
efforts at policy making and program 
implementation. Yet, there are still 
serious gaps in our knowledge. : 

One of those gaps i filled in admirable 
fashion by Philip J. Funigiello, an his- 
torian at the College of William and 


` 


Mary. In The Challenge to Urban ` 


‘Liberalism, covering federal-city rela- 


tions in World War II, Funigiello pre- 
sents a thorough account of a period that 
augurs much of the urban problems of 
our own time. 

The extensive migration from small 
towns and suburbs into the cities gave 


urban activists a seemingly perfect - 


opportunity to work toward improving 
city life. There were, however, numer- 
ous obstacles that blocked revitalization 
efforts. 

- Asis still the case, many mayors waited 
for direction and money from Washing- 
ton before making needed improvements 
in their communities. Congress was 
wary of moving too quickly into uncharted 
territory. Important public groups felt 
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that urban change could lead to unde- 
sireable disruptions of the existing social 
status. Furthermore, the public had gen- 
erally adopted an attitude that it was best 
to deal with first things first: win the 
war and then take on social change. 

And the President was none too help- 
ful. Funigiello writes that Franklin 
Roosevelt “strongly believed that the 
future of Américan society lay in main- 
taining the strength of the countryside.” 
Ironically, Eleanor Roosevelt ‘is pre- 
sented as a most prescient observer. 
She argued that urban needs in the fu- 
ture would demand a democratization 
of decisionmaking so that it would be- 
come more effective and responsive to 
the needs of all the people, not merely 
the privileged. 

Funigiello writes about patterns of 
migration during the war, civilian de- 
fense, housing and community action 
plans, urban conservation concepts, 
federal redevelopment legislation; and 
he contrasts British and American post- 
war planning. 
` FRED ROTONDARO 
National Center for Urban 

Ethnic Affairs ` 
Washington 


BARBARA J. HARRIS. Beyond Her Sphere: 
Women and the Professions in Ameri- 
can History. Pp. x, 212. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1978. $15.95. 


The coming of age of women’s histori- 
cal studies 1s brilliantly exemplified in 
this work by Barbara J. Harris: profes- 
sor of history at Pace University in New 
York City. In this collection of essays, 
originally presented as a series of lec- 
tures in the Pace Career Management 
Program’ for Women, she presents not 
only a historical account of the position 
of American women in regard to profes- 
sional involvement, but also illuminates 
the European historical underpinnings 
of attitudes towards women. Harris’ 
book constitutes an outstanding synthe- 
sis of the contemporary research into 
women’s historical studies being con- 
ducted in America and abroad, and her 
venture 1s most successful. 

Harris’ careful analytical account 
begins with a thorough description of 
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the impact made on European attitudes 
towards the role of women by such phe- 
nomena.as the acceptance of the ideas 
on the subject postulated by Aristotle 
and St. Paul, as well as by the widespread 
adoption of the cult of the Virgin Mary, 
and the antifeminist views embodied in 
the thought of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. These ideas and concepts were, 
to one extent or another, included in 
the intellectual baggage carried by Euro- 
peans to America, where they rapidly 
formed an intellectual foundation for 
what Harris terms an “ideology of in- 
feriority” held by the male dominated 
society toward women. 

By the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, theories concerning 
women’s place in a “cult of domesticity” 
were rampant on the American scene; a 
conceptual framework in which women 
were relegated to the home and to mar- 


riage while being arbitrarily imbued 


with supervirtues that they were ex- 
pected to expend on their male spouses 
and offspring. Backed up by women’s ° 
idealistic support, the men of America 
would be strongly bolstered in their 
efforts to successfully cope with nine- 
teenth century society. 

The author vividly depicts the efforts 
on the part of numerically small num- 
bers of American women to offset the 
“cult of domesticity” through forcing 
entry into male dominated professions 
such as medicine, college teaching, and 
the law. In these efforts, which wreaked 
considerable psychological pain on the 
women involved, the pioneers of female 
engagement ın the professions were not 
only opposed by almost all of the men 
of the society but by many highly afticu- 
late women as well. Those few individuals 
managing to gain entry into schools of 
professional preparation, and to obtain 
degrees, found that employment possi- 
bilities were almost. nil in other than 
female run institutions and schools. 

Harms continues her narrative through 
Victorian days and into the twentieth 
century, with an especially sharp focus 
on the disappointing environment for 
women following the adoption of women’s 
suffrage; a reform which pushed all 
other women’s issues to the side and 
which resulted in little of tangible worth 


` impact that each had in shaping public ° 
policy. “Virtuous womanhood” of the 
-laté 1800s developed into “educated 
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to the feminist movement. The profes- 
sions remained closed to all but a scat- 


-` tering of determinèd women until after 
World War II. The “cake of custom” 


was finally broken in the 1960s as a new 
and determined feminist cadre came 
to the fore in American society.- Still, 
as Harris ‘stresses, much remains to be 
done before a state of true equity exists 
insofar as woménh professionals are con- 
cerned. 

Harris’ volume is solidly based on 
exhaustive and intensive research into 
contemporary scholarship on women. 
Throughout her analysis she carefully 
examines historical theories regarding 


-the position of women, as well as taking 


a critical look at recent historiographical 
explanations of these theories. In the 
process the author provides necessary 
correctives to the. work of others and 
offers stimulating alternative ' explana- 
tions. Her book deserves to be widely 
read by those concerned with the histori- 
cal and contemporary status of American 
women. 
NORMAN LEDERER 

Washtenaw Community College 

Ann Arbor 

Michigan . > -~ 
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SHEILA M. ROTHMAN. Woman’s Proper 


Place: A’ History of Changing Ideals 


and Practices, 1870 to Present.. Pp. 
xiv, 322. New York: Basic Books, 1978. 
$12. 50. ` 


In this historically accurate and thor- 


ough work, Rothman delineates four, 


distinct -characterizations of women 
by society over the_last one hundred 
years and examines the tremendous 


motherhood” which was replaced in the 
1920s by the move to “wife-companion” 
and finally was superseded by “woman 
as person” in’ the 1970s. . 


Tremendous technological advances: 


‘in the late 1800s held the potential 
of liberating women from the drudgery 


. of the home and menial labor and enà- 
-bling her to use her energies in more 


constructive areas. However, increased 
leisure time for middle.’class American 
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women did not result in educational 
pursuits ọr concentration on careers, 


_ but rather in an infatuation `with con- 


sumption, which limited women’s aspira- 
tions to the realm of the home as surely, 
as the wooden scrubbing board had nar- 
rowed the outlook. of their mothers. A 
virtuous woman, the ideal to which most 
women of the time aspired, was urged 
to develop appropriate skills correspond- 


, ing to her natural endowments; care- 


taking, nurturing, teaching in order to 
become better wives, mothers, and 
social reformers. 


Despite strong resiśtance from the - 


medical community, women began to 


enter colleges. Physical education:pro- | 


grams “were especially designed for 
women to enable them to become ‘fit 
to learn.’ Since it was assumed ‘that 


intellectual activites continually put . 
women in a risk situation, intellectual , 
accomplishments were relegated to a ` 


second place status. The role of à col- 
lege education for women was to prepare 
them for the difficult task of child rear- 
ing and the concept of educated mother- 


- hood served to perpetuate the belief 


that women were the ideal teachers of 
the young. Although increasing num- 
bers of women were entering the work 


force ‘at this time, they were seen as - 


temporary workers who were just “kill- 
ing time” until marnage. Jobs with- 


- potential for advancement were not 


available to women and when women 
entered fields formerly dominated by 
men, such as elementary school teach- 


-ing, salaries were cut in half. It was. 


during this period that a sex stereotyping 
of occupations emerged which persists 
even today. 

In the 1920s a shift occurred which . 
resulted in a new role for women and a 
move, as Rothman says, from the nursery 
to the bedroom. Women were now pri-_ 


marily wives and companions to their 


husbands and thus responsible for mak- 


\ 


ing the marriage’ exciting -to ensure ` 


their husband’s happiness. Training for 
this new role came largely from college 


sororities. It was here that women learned 


the art of makeup, fashi6n, charm, and 
seduction. The dissemination of birth ` 
control devices initiated by Margaret 
Sanger strengthened the wife-companion- 
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ideology. Now sex was for fun and women 
knew that to be successful wives they 
must continue to be stimulating in the 
bedroom. . 

The emergence of woman as person 
came when America moved to the sub- 
urbs. Women, who had spent their lives 
dreaming of being a wife-companion, 
found the reality they lived in to. be 
unbearable isolation. The move to woman 
as person was characterized by an em- 
phasis on individuality and the belief 
that if the woman first made herself 
happy, the happiness of her husband 
and children would probably follow. 

_ Throughout Woman’s Proper Place, 

Rothman makes the important point that 
from the early suffrage groups such as 
the National Woman's Party, to the 
women’s movement of today, women 
“have not been able to unite in a move- 
ment that would allow the identity of 
sex to override the differences in class.” 

In addition to being interesting and 
informative reading, the notes and index 
make Woman’s Proper Place.a valuable 
source book. Á 

LES LEANNE HOYT 

Arizona State University ` 

Tempe 
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FREDERICK W. BELL. Food From the 
Sea: The Economics and Politics of 
Ocean Fishėries. Pp. xxiii, 380.. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1978. $25.00. 
Paperbound $12.00. 


Currently professor of economics, 
Bell has served as Chief of Economic 
Research for the National Marine Fish- 
eries Services where he was responsible 
for all economic analysis and policy 
evaluation concerning the U.S. ‘fishing 


industry. Noting that fish are sought for 
food, recreation, serve as a basis for: 


animal feed and fertilizer, and are dée- 
rived from a multiple-use environmient, 
he attempts to answer, “What forces 
determine the present supply and de- 
mand for fishery products? More im- 
portantly, what steps are needed to 
utilize the full potential of the sea. . . ?” 

A‘review of the situation and-several 
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answers to his questions are presented 
in the ten chapters which follow: Trends 
in World Fisheries; The Food Crisis, 
The Demand for Fishery Products; The 
Resource Crisis, The Supply of Fishery 
Products; Why Manage the Fisheries?; 
Environmental Deterioration and Fish- 
ery Resources; Fisheries for Recreation 
Use, The Sleeping Giant; Aquaculture, 
A Food Panacea?P; Underutilized Fishery 


‘Resources; The Economic Plight of the 


Fishing Firm and Industry; and The 
Role of Government in the Fisheries. 

. The book is copiously annotated but, 
unfortunately, somewhat dated (e.g., the 
Appendix carries ‘Current Fishery Statis- 
tics’ which cover the years 1974-76). 
Given the dramatic changes which have 
and are occurring in the fisheries, those 
whose focus is not in maritime affairs 
would be misled. This is especially 
true for countries like the United States 
which have extended control over the 
continental shelf waters and/or their 
resources. Still, the 63 figures and 83 
tables (primarily drawn from the last 
decade) are invaluable—and one must 
allow for publishing time lag. 

Bell states that, “The purpose of this 
book is to provide the reader with the 
foundations of the economics of the fish- 
eries” (p. 3). The readers he envisaged 
are “. . . two groups in particular: those 
who wanta comprehensive treatment of 
fishery. economics, or more precisely 
the political economy of food from the 
sea... and those who can use the 
book for courses. . . . Written for both 
the general reader and the student, this 
book requires no previous training in 
either biology or economics” (xxi). 

And there’s the rub. For the scholar 
the book becomes annoyingly simplistic 
and repetitious in many places, obviously 
stressing the emphasis on student read- 
ers (which is also marked in the summary 
which concludes each chapter and by 


‘the inclusion of a half dozen or so ‘study 
‘questions’ for each chapter). However, 


for those who are naive or in the dark 
completely concerning the growing 
importance of this ‘stepchild’ (politi- 
cally, economically, socioculturally, 
and even in the natural sciences), this 
overview will present a great deal of 
very useful data and commentary— 
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which, hopefully, will encourage more 
attention to maritime matters before 
the pessimistic future which Bell fore- 
sees (p. 357) is upon us. 
M. ESTELLIE SMITH 
State University of New York 
Oswego 


CHARLES D. BRIGHT. The Jet Makers: 


The -American Aerospace Industry: 


from 1945 to 1972. Pps. 228. Lawrence, 
KS: The Regents Press of Kansas, 1978. 
$14.00. 


Introductory eo about the Ameri- 
can aerospace industry often fail mainly 
because the admixture of scholarly in- 
terests in this field is so broad. Political 
scientists descend on the industry as 
part of the much acclaimed “military- 
industrial complex”; historians dig 
through the issues of aerospace devel- 
opment per se; economists find fascina- 
tion with the hybrid form represented 
by corporate giants that depend for sur- 
vival on specialized government mar- 
kets, management scholars focus di- 
rectly on issues of private research and 
development (R&D) management that 
exist within public sector accountability 
rules; and sociologists burrow into the 
‘ industry by virtue of broader interests 
in power elites, often joined for part 
of the journey by policy analysts‘curious 
about Amencan defense policy politics. 
The list looms endless. 

Diversity of scholarly interest, con- 
gressional hearings and government 
reports notwithstanding, the uninitiated 
can get a solid foundation- Knowledge 
about the American aerospace industry 
by reading relatively few books. John 
Rae’s Climb to Greatness offers first 
rate historical treatment of the industry. 
The American Military Establishment 
by Yarmolinsky and Néiburg’s In the 
Name of-Science are good explorations 
of the ‘military-industrial complex. Wei- 
denbaum, in The Modern Public Sector, 
writes lucidly about the institutional 
form represented by aerospace “primes.” 
Excellent coverage of the salient man- 
agerial issues involved in aerospace 
programs appears in Sayles and Chand- 
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ler, Managing Large Systems. Pace’s 


` Negotiation and Management of De- 


fense Contracts is a fine technical intro- 
duction to federal procurement proc- 
esses, and Fitzgerald’s High Priests of 
Waste is an equally fine introduction to 


- the seamier sides of those processes. 


First and foremost, The Jet Makers 
is a highly readable ‘update of Rae’s 
Climb to Greatness. As such, it is very 
useful. Bright’s nutshell portrayal of 
major forces that have shaped large aero- 
space “primes” over the last twenty-five 
years extends Rae’s work in important 
ways. Bright also provides excellent 
insight into: (1) linkages between Air 
Force strategic preferences and conse- 
quent industrial development among its 
chief suppliers; and, (2) intricate inter- 
relationships that have developed be- 
tween corporate vitality, weapon system 
development/production, Federal pro- . 
curement processes, and commercial 
activity in this industrial sector. 

Bright’s major problem is that he is not 
content, to offer descriptive history. 
Rather, he sets out to determine, “How 
did the United States, which was behind 
in ‘the race [for a balanced mixture of 
technological and quantitative superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union] in the forties, 
leap to the fore by the early sixties?” 
(pg. xv).. Bright does not plausibly dem- 
onstrate that the United States was either 
militarily behind the U.S.S.R. in the 
forties or in the “fore” by the early six- 


‘ties. Further, he puts narrow overempha- 


sis on the jet engine and the U.S. Air 
Force as major shapers of industrial de- 
velopment, glossing over such highly 
important factors as electronics/avionics 
and the roles of other federal agencies 
as industry stimulator/customers. Fi- 
nally, The Jet Makers fails as a scholarly 
work because Bright shuns argumenta- 
tion and citation, even when making 
controversial points. Consequently, the 
neophyte reader has no way of knowing 
which points are controversial and of 
these, which are minor. 


RANDOLPH KUCERA © 
Sangamon State University 
Springfield 
Illinois 
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DAVID COLLARD. Altruism ù% Economy: 
A Study in Non-Selfish Economics. Pp. 
x, 221. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. $15.95. 


The recent literature challenging 
the philosophical and psychological 
assumptions regarding economic be- 
havior utilized in neoclassical economic 
theory, has been enlightening, but this 
book is a superb synthesis of prior at- 
tempts to separate rationality and self- 
interest. The theoretical basis of the 
work is to develop a theory of exchange 
based on rational nonselfishness. 

The author utilizes the Edgeworth 
Box to show how consumption externali- 
ties provide a relevant altruistic model 
and the need for collective action. This 
brief excursion through welfare theory 
and public goods theory provides the 
theoretical structure to challenge the 
optimality of self-interest. The use of 
basic game theory and the “prisoner's 
dilemma” show the advantages of coop- 
eration given a positive assurance by 
each player. This strategy brings a con- 
fluence of ethical systems that lead to 
cooperative behavior, including Bentham, 
Rousseau, Kant, Pareto, Rawls, and the 
Christian ethic of turning the other cheek. 

The application of the theory of al- 
truism shows how political strategies 
and public policy can influence a coop- 
erative payoff in an assurance game. A 
bref discussion of the forces that have 
historically made consumers successful 
implies that only those small in size and 
bound by ethical, charismatic, or reli- 
gious motives were long-lived. The 
discussion of. voluntary contributions 
and taxation shows that the introduction 
of nonselfishness and moral forces does 
increase the redistribution via volun- 
tary as well as political action. 

The chapter on blood donors rests 
heavily on the previous research of 
Richard Titmuss. This discussion shows 
that the introduction of price, in fact,- 
does not bring a better social result but 
ironically reduces the Kantian spirit of 
duty as well as reducing the contagion 
effect of altruiste action. This conclu- 
sion shows what can be termed a “moral 
Gresham’s Law” and the author argues 
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that the contagion effect makes altru- 
ism like sexual potency-—-an act that is 
strengthened and developed by use. 

Altruism and economics are best uti- 
lized in the discussion of future gen- 
erations with respect to the depletion 
of scarce resources and environmental 
pollution. The central argument is that 
acts of collective investment are essen- 
tial if the discounting rate or the tech- 
nologies do not fairly protect future 
generations. The more altruistic the 
current generation, the greater the 
planned earnings and investment. 

The goals of egalitarianism, efficiency, 
economic freedom, and democracy can 
best be achieved by an increase in al- 
truism by example and exercise. The 
social dynamics of altruism can best be 
gained by understanding the relation- 
ship between action and human nature 
and by having political entrepreneurs 
act with moral force and not just from 
self-interest, enlightened or otherwise. 

This volume is an excellent treatise. 
The only weakness is the brevity with 
which the author attempts to capture 
the history of thought on sympathy and 
the economic man. This book would be 
of great interest to scholars in ethics, 
philosophy, political science, sociology, 
and most importantly economics. The 
topic and treatment give the the book 
wide appeal. The ideas and theories in 
the book should stimulate exciting re- 
sponses from a number of fields. This 
is an excellent treatment of a most 1m- 
portant interdisciplinary topic of public 
choice and action. 

W. E. SPELLMAN 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 


Iowa 
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IRWIN GARFINKEL and ROBERT H. 
HAVEMAN. Earnings Capacity, Fov- 
erty, and Inequality. Pp. xvii; 118. 
New York: Academic Press, 1977. 
$12.00. 


This monograph represents one of a 
series sponsored by the Institute for 
Research on Poverty at the University 
of Wisconsin. This highly empirical 
study is based on the judgment that 
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measurement of economic -status based 
on current income is probably mislead- 
ing for policy purposes. The heart of 
the study centers around the concept 
of “earnings capacity” which is an index 
of economic status for a household unit 
designed to measure the potential rather. 


‘than current income. Itis defined“. . . as, 


the income stream that would be gen- 
erated if a household unit employed its 
human and physical assets to’capacity.”’ 
This analysis thus lies near the concept 
of “permanent” or “full” income devel- 
oped by Dusenberry, Friedman, Ando, 
and Modigliani. 

The book attempts to analyze the issue 
` of the “worthiness” of the beneficiaries 
_ of public transfer payments. Opposition 
to income transfers in the past has cen- 
tered around the assumption that the 
poor are in that state because they have 
failed to use their full capabilities. The 
authors conclude that low utilization of 
earnings capacity plays a relatively 
minor role in explaining poverty. This 


implies that neither laziness norreliance _— 


upon transfer payments is responsible 
for low earnings of the poor. Only one- 
fifth of the observed income inequality 
can be attributed to differences in capac- 
ity utilization. Thus 80 percent of the 
variation in income is caused by factors 


- other than differences in the application | 


of a person’s potential in the labor mar- 
ket. This particular conclusion may be 
subject to some debate if the statistical 
procedures employed by the authors are 
critically analyzed. The authors, -how- 
ever, have been careful to present any 
' drawbacks or limitations in their sta- 
tistical techniques. 

One of the most interesting findings 
of the book deals with labor market dis- 
_. crimination in the United States. While 


discrimination in the labor market ac- - 


` counts for a small portion (3% to 6%) 
of overall inequality in the United States, 


- it accounts for 43%, to 60% of the total 


- earnings gap between black and white 
males. It was found, based on the earn- 


ings capacity, that blacks who live in large ° 


families, and who live in large families 
with strong attachments to the labor mar- 
’- ket are more likely to be poor, than: if 
the current income definition were used. 
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Furthermore, blacks ofa given economic 
status- have slightly higher capacity 


utilization rates than do whites of simi- ^ 


lar economic status. While many feel that 
poor families and blacks fail to take as 
much advantage of economic opportuni- 
ties as whites, according to this study 
these groups utilize as much. of their 
earnings potential as do rich and white 


~ households. 


Although some of the analysis made 
for tedious reading and could have been 
moved to additional appendices, overall 


‘the study is a pioneering attempt to 
provide an empirical and conceptual 


framework for the examination of pov- 
erty in the United States. It: breaks 
new ground in an effort to deal with a- 
problem whose solution continues to 
elude policymakers. This monograph 
is a useful tool for government bureau- ` 


crats and serious students of the pov- 


erty problem. 

RUSSELL BELLICO — f 
Westfield State College 
Massachusetts i 
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BRUCE HEADEY. Housing Palli in the 
Developed Economy. Pp. 276. New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1978. $21.95. 


Is political science a science? If it 
is, then there, should be discoverable 
principles ‘by which a national policy- 


-maker could select the best program to. . 


meet a particular situation. Housing 
Policy in the Developed.Economy is an 
effort to validate that proposition. 

Bruce Headey teaches Political Science 
at the University of Melbourne. Having 
lived in England, having spent a year 
at the University of Michigan’s Institute 
of Public Policy Studies, and having 
given some lectures at the University of . 
Stockholm, he has put together a short 


treatise on the manner in which the gov- | 
stable’ 


ernments of three advanced, 
societies responded to an issue which 


“is abiding but not quite life-or-death, 


namely housing. The time frame is from 
1932 to the mid seventies for Sweden 
and the U.S.; for the U.K. it stretches 
back to 1919. 

Headey first ‘defines the criterion for 
effective performance as equity—the 
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degree to which households, despite 
differences in income, enjoy equally 
desirable housing or at least are bene- 
fitted to the same degree by government 
subsidies and authority. He appears to 
assume that all three governments gen- 
uinely espouse this goal. The book pro- 
ceeds to sketch the political process of 
moving toward this goal in each country, 
involving the interaction of special. in- 
terest groups-——landlords, bankers, 
tenant unions, homeowners, local hous- 
ing bureaucrats—and the emergence of 
innovative programs which sometimes 
don’t. The plan of the book almost sug- 
gests a board game, some variation on 
Monopoly, perhaps. 

The range of policy instruments avail- 
able in the three countries are quite 
similar: rent subsidies, mortgage sub- 
sidies, mortgage insurance, income tax 
deductions for mortgage interest, tax 
treatment of homeowners’ imputed 
rental income, public construction 
and ownership, and rent control. Over- 
looked are depreciation allowances, 
financing of municipal infrastructure, 
and antidiscrimination measures, which 
are significant in the United States 
at least. 

Once into his historical accounts, 
Headey tends to lose sight of his equity 
criterion for the simple reason that all 
three nations, dunng most of the period 
examined, were mainly concerned with 
simply getting more houses built. Con- 
struction was at a low ebb during the 
thirties and through World War II when 
the inventories actually deteriorated; 
after the war unprecedented increases 
in family formation occurred. The prob- 
lem and the catchword, then, was “‘short- 
age,” not equity. 

In Sweden it seems clear from this 
account that the government attempted 
to address the housing shortage in a 
manner calculated to produce equitable 
results as well, by concentrating upon 
large rental apartment block projects in 
planned settings for the two-thirds of all 
construction which was public or coop- 
eratively controlled. Since government 
gave itself a virtual monopoly on land 
development and came to control most 
capital funds for house construction, 
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the form and pace of building lived up 
to official expectations. However, rapid 
household formation had not been ex- 
pected, so young couples still faced a 
ten-year wait for housing in the mid- 
1960s. A conservative shift in 1967 lec 
to decontrol of rents and other changes 
which stimulated output and easec 
the shortage. Headey gives Sweden 
high marks for achieving substantial 
equity while ultimately accommodating 
sheer quantitative pressures. 

In Britain the effect of government 
programs was to increase the role oZ 
council housing—owned by local gov- 
ernment and assisted by national sub- 
sidies—at the expense of private rental 
housing; privately financed owner-occu- 
pied dwellings increased largely of thei: 
own accord, helped by indirect tax sub- 
sidies. Political shifts were far more 
frequent in Britain than in Sweden, and 
the housing spigot got turned on and 
off quite often. Successive fiscal and 
balance-of-payments crises also made 
housing efforts discontinuous, but prog- 
ress was made toward expanding the 
inventory. As for equity, council housing 
is generally a step up for families rent- 
ing in the private market, yet the public 
inventory is not homogeneous; appli- 
cant households are assigned to new, 
obsolescent, or undesirable council 
dwellings according to whether they 
are “respectable,” “moderately re- 
spectable,” or “problem” families in 
the eyes of the local housing inspector. 
Even the best council housing projects 
are not wanted in homeowner suburbs 
because a stigma is attached to public 
tenancy. 

The housing policy of the United 
States, Headey observes, has been to 
stimulate private enterprise, or more 
precisely, homeownership. Mortgage 
lending for this purpose has been re- 
formed and beefed up by risk-reducing 
programs such as mortgage insurance, 
the Home Loan Bank system, secondary 
market agencies, and in the depression 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
The direct public cost of such programs 
is very small, but homeownership entails 
indirect fiscal costs because interest 
and property tax payments by owners 
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are income tax deductions; imputed 
rent is not taxed at all. The effect of all 
these benefits is skewed toward the 
upper end of the income distribution. 
Publicly owned housing exists in very 
limited ‘quantities and is politically 
unpopular. Programs aimed at subsidiz- 
ing homeownership for low-income 
families have been tried but discon- 
tinued because of the direct public 
cost and also because of “horizontal” 
inequity—-some families enjoying 
ownership under such programs while 
others with the same or even lower in- 


come fend for themselves in the obsolete - 


private inventory. 

Headey’s interesting survey is bur- 
dened with a bias against homeowner- 
ship. In all three cotintries, he-concedes, 
the overwhelming preference is for this 
form of housing, and this makes one 
wonder why it is inequitable for gov- 
emments to foster ownership. He sug- 
gests that part of the reason for the 
preference is that the public does not 
know that homeownership involves 
some public cost, but his cost-benefit 
argunient is incomplete at best. The 
book provides food for thought, leaving 
more to be said on the subject of gov- 
emmments and the housing problem. 

WALLACE F. SMITH 

University of California 

Berkeley 


JAMES E. KRIER and EDMUND URSIN. 
Pollution and Policy: A Case Essay on 
California and Federal Experience 
with Motor Vehicle Air Pollution. 
Pp. vii, 401. Berkeley: The University 
of California Press, 1977, $15.95. 


In any ways the environmental 
movement of the seventies has replaced 
the concern that was evident in the six- 
ties over the United’ States’ policies in 
Southeast Asia. Today on college cam- 
puses instead of hearing anti-war slogans 
we see posters of the earth with the 
words “Love Your Mother.” This vol- 
ume is a reflection of the changing prior- 
ities in the American culture. It focuses 
on attempts by both federal and state 
agencies to control air pollution in Cali- 
fornia during the years 1940-1975. 

“Pollution and Policy is more an histori- 
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cal account of the area of the United 
States (i.e. Southern California) that 
first developed serious problems with 
air pollution resulting primarily from 
motor vehicle emissions. More than two- 
thirds of ‘the text is an attempt to put 
the air pollution problem in California 
into historical perspective. The authors 
write in the preface that “A good grasp 
of the present required more than a 
glimpse of the past.” True to their word 
the volume is substantially more than a! 


~ “glimpse” of the past. While this analy- 


sis may be exciting to the historian, it 


may'well be disappointing-to the social _ 
scientist who had hoped for some type _ 


of rigorous analysis of contemporary 
pollution problems- in California. The 
historical narrative contains an account 
of the early attempts to deal with the 
problems, state “experimentation” in 
the field of pollution control, and the 
beginning of federal domination of this 
public policy. Part IV deals with the 
years 1970-1975 and is an analysis of 
the Clean Air Amendments of 1970 and 
the problems confronted when officials 
attempted to implement many of the 
new anti-pollution provisions. 

The most original. analytic, and best 
portion of the volume is found in the 


-last-section of the book where the au- 
_thors identify five general “themes”. 


discovered in their research. These are: 
1) the -policy process has been one of 
reaction rather than initiative and the 
reactions taken have usually been the 
minimum necessary down the path of 
least resistance; 2) those who wished to 
change the status quo were given the 
tasks of overcoming inertia and uncer- 
tainty; 3) the early policies adopted 
insured that the pollution problem would 
grow, to “crisis” proportions; 4) many 
times policymakers limited their visions 
of possible solutions to technological 
innovations; 
authorized many studies, which also 
resulted in the policymakers doing 
something about the problem which was 
not disruptive to anyone. Lastly the 
authors offer a valuable analysis ofthe 
federal air pollution program in which 
they claim that the “... reliance on 
uniform standards set without regard to 
costs is inefficient and inequitable. . . .” 


a 


and 5) the authorities ~ 


~” 
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The volume suffers from the drawback 
of being a “case essay” and thus does 
not offer the reader any comparative 
analysis. It is speculative, impressionis- 
tic, and lacks the rigor found in most 


contemporary public policy works. 


However, the volume is well written; 
contains a useful index, and concludes 
with some original and innovative analy- 
ses about one of the crucial problems 
of this decade. 
J. A. RAFFAELE 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces 


ERVIN MILLER and ALASDAIR LONIE. 
Micro-Economic Effects of Monetary 
Policy: The Fall-Out of Severe Mone- 
tary Restraint. Pp. viii, 228. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. $17.50. 


This book launches a strong attack 
against the monetarist and/or laissez- 
faire views which guide the advocates 
of severely restrictive monetary policy 
as a tool to fight inflation. The first as- 
sault, in Chapter 2, is against the con- 
ventional wisdom which asserts that, 
since a sustained inflation cannot be 
supported without continual monetary 
expansion, rapidly and permanently 
reducing inflation necessarily requires 
severe monetary restraint. On the con- 
trary, argues the author, by raising in- 
terest rates and, thereby, business costs, 
restrictive monetary policy is, in fact, 
inflationary! This is a well-worn argu- 
ment: since interest payments are a 
business cost, rising interest rates act 
as a cost-push factor, just like msing 
wages, in pushing up prices. Moreover, 
he argues, this cost-push factor has be- 


come increasingly more important with’ 


the unprecedented levels of interest 
rates appearing since 1965. : 
The flaws in this argument are well- 
known. As well as increasing costs, ms- 
ing interest rates—quite unlike rising 
wages—also directly reduce aggregate 
demand, particularly for construction, 
inventories, and consumer and pro- 
ducer durables. Moreover, they reduce 
capital values and, therefore, wealth 
while, quite apart from interest effects, 
monetary restraint reduces general 
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liquidity. Both these effects will tend 
further to depress demand. The critical 
question ıs whether the inflationary 
effect of increased interest costs is out- 
weighed by the deflationary effect of 
reduced demand. In the conventional 
wisdom, supported by virtually all econ- 
ometric evidence, the net effect of mone- 
tary restraint is deflationary. This does 
not mean, of course, that such effect is 
immediate or that ıt does not have sericus 
consequences for unemployment or 
income distribution. 

Chapter 2 is largely devoted to argu- 
ment and evidence regarding the increas- 
ing importance of interest payments as 
a business cost and, therefore, as a cost- 
push factor in inflation. The major damn- 
ing indictment of severe monetary re- 
straint hes in Chapter 3 where the author 
considers the impacts on unemployment 
and output. There are serious and socially 
unacceptable distributional effects at- 
tached to this inflation cure. First, re- 
strictive monetary policy (or for that 
matter, any contraction in aggregate 
demand) necessanly generates a reces- 
sion and an accompanying rise in un- 
employment. Moreover, the nse in un- 
employment will be quite unevenly 
distributed across the labor force, falling 
most heavily on teenagers, blacks, Chi- 
canos, and females; that is, on the already 
poor. The author details many of the 
well and not-so-well-known “costs of 
unemployment, these costs. are both 
private and social as well as monetary 
and psychological. 

In Chapter 4, the author shows how 
new innovations in banking and money 
markets in the 1960s and 1970s have 
severely undercut the effectiveness of 
monetary policy while, it is already 
well-known, such policy may act wich 
quite a long lag. This has led to the 
necessity for increasingly severe mone- 
tary restraint to produce any given out- 
come. Given lags in the effect of mone- 
tary policy, the net short-run impact of 
severe monetary restraint is simply fur- 
ther to jack up interest rates and unem- 
ployment with little effect on inflation. 
The anti-inflation effects will not result 
for some time in the future. 

In short, the author concludes that 
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society cannot afford severe monetary | 
restraint as a solution to inflation. It 
represents “bad economics and ‘bad ' 


` social policy and, ultimately, is immoral.” 


(p. 123) That itis bad economics is clearly 
false; however, it is undeniably bad 
social policy. ; 
The author’s solution lies in “indica- 
_ tive planning,” perhaps in the French 
mold. Chapter 4 presents a general 
overview of the considerations involved 
in such a-plan. His view is quite Gal- 
braithian. There already exists an enor- 
~ mous degree of planning in both: the 
corporate and government sectors of 
the U.S. economy. Many of the elements 
of the. authors indicative planning 
model are already in place. Nonethe- 
less, such planning as exists is not coordi- 
- nated, often is directed toward conflict- 
Y 
ing goals and does not necessarily’ op- 
erate in the public and social interest. 


The author’s plea is, essentially, for: 


extension and centralization of «the 
planning mechanisms which already 
exist so as to operate the economy in 
a manner consistent with attainment 
of socially-desirable goals. 
attainment of such goals (such as. price 
stability and high employment) requires 


the elaborate planning mechanism- 
envisioned by the author is arguable. - 


Nonetheless, the point remains that any 


'* attempts’ to’ reduce inflation through 
„severe monetary restraint or other re- 


strictive demand policies will be in 
serious conflict with most other social 
goals. Greater coordination in the gov- 
-ernment’s use of the various macro'policy 


and: planning tools at its disposal is. cer- 


. tainly called for. 

The last two chapters. of the book, 
written by Alasdair Lonie, present a 
more detailed empirical analysis of the 
. effects of rising interest rates on the 
company, housing and personal sectors 
_ of the United Kingdom economy over 
“ the past decade. 


~ ł 
i 


Jon HARKNESS 
McMaster University 
Hamilton 


Ontario 


i RICHARD SAUNDERS. The Railroad 


Mergers and the Coming of Conrail. 


Whether - 
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' Pp. xiii, 375. Westport, CT: Green- , 


wood Press, 1978. $25. 00. 


.- This is one of ihe best fact-and-niap- 


packed books published to date on the 
history of the rise and fiasco of the Amer- 
ican railroad industry, written from the 


. standpoint of merger movement and 


Washington bureaucratic ‘ineptitude. 


Professor Saunders has lucidly illus- | 


trated the cutthroat upheavals of. the 


railroad consolidation movements, the: 
` heroes and villains, the Supreme Court 


landmark decisions, ICC’ s inertia, the 
Transportation Acts of 1920 and 1940, 
the rise and fall of Penn Central, and the 
birth of Conrail in 1976. If history were 


lessons for redressing errors made in - 


the obstreperous mismanagement of 
today’s railroads, this book would be 
a student’s manual. 


These events began with the Supreme 


Court’s “narrowest-of-margins” deci- 
sion, March 14, 1904, which ordered 
the dissolution of Hill's railroad empire- 
Northern Securities Company because 
it was judged in restraint of trade under 
the terms of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890. This spelled doomsday for rail- 
road consolidation as a panacea for the 
ills of the enterprise. Subsequent prose- 
cutions under the Clayton Act of 1914 


and the Transportation Act of 1920 sig- 
-‘nalled government intent to regulate the 
~ -industry.for the public good. The former’ 


tightened nuts-and-bolts in the Sherman 
Act while the latter set rates for the 
enterprise and a the-robber-baron 
acquisitive “binge” 


railroading ` 


empire. In 1917 the USARA was created ` 


to meet the dire circumstances in the 
industry that wére begging for action. 
Two years later, Glenn Plumb, of the 
militant wing of the Brotherhood, pro- 
posed a socialist plan as remedy. 


The Transportation Act of 1940 and’ 


the Supreme Court decision in the Mc- 


-Lean case of 1944 rubber-stamped con- 


solidation: in the public interest. The 
dieselization of the railroads in the 
years 1946-54 brought dramatic savings, 
capital, and prosperity to the industry. 
This, however, was short-lived because 
of the resurgence of truck competition 
which engendered a “crving-towel- 
syndrome” in the industry. 


N 
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The 1960s produced the merger of 
Ene and Lackawanna and eight years 
of merged existence that accomplished 
none of the goals intended. In the East, 
West, North, and South mergers sprawled 
creating cartels and stfling competition. 
Penn Central rose in 1961 and fell in 
1966. On April 1, 1976, the government 
came to the rescue by creating Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation. 

Despite overlapping chapters, the 
book is a tremendously valuable ref- 
erence work. 

JOHN B. ADESALU 

Loyola College 

Baltimore 


JosEPH H. SPENGLER. Facing Zero 
Population Growth: Reactions and 
Interpretations, Past and Present. 
Pp. xiv, 288. Durham, N.: Duke 
University Press, 1978. $18.75. 


In the 1930s and 1940s, demographers 
forecast that the population of the United 
States would level off ın this century. 
Although the population totals that were 
predicted turned out to be much too low, 
the post-World War II baby boom did 
not last. In recent years, fertility has 
again dropped sharply. It is now esti- 
mated that the aggregate population of 
the United States will peak sometime 
later than forecasted earlier, probably 
in 2015-2020 at 250 million. One would 
expect that shifting from conditions of 
rapid to zero population growth would 
have significant economic consequences. 
This book includes a review of the opin- 
ions of economists on the effects of pop- 
ulation growth and its possible cessation. 
There is also a detailed analysis of the 
factors affecting population growth and 
the relationship of changes in population 
growth to age composition. 

Before World War II, the Keynesian 
point of view that output would be 
adversely affected by slower population 
growth was generally held by economists. 
Primarily through its effect on expecta- 
tions, slower population growth was 
thought to reduce total investment, to 
exacerbate the expected excess of saving 
over investment and, as a result of this 
imbalance, to create high levels of un- 
employment. The theory that economic 
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fluctuations are caused by changes in 
investment is no longer as widely ac- 
cepted as it used to be. If economic in- 
stability is instead caused by variations 
in the rate of expansion of the money 
supply (the conclusion of the more 
recent monetarist theories), no reduc- 
tion in output would be expected to 
result from zero population growth. 

The author believes that the most 
significant results of a change to a sta- 
tionary population are related to its 
effect on age composition. The percent- 
age of the total population aged 65 and 
over is expected to rise from 9.8 percent 
in 1970 to between 19 and 21 percenz 
in 2030. Meanwhile, the male popula- 
tion aged 65 and over in the labor force 
has fallen from 45.8 percent ın 1950 
to 26.8 percent in 1970, and is expected 
to drop to 16.8 percent in 1990. An ex- 
panding retred population combined 
with ‘a shrinking working population 
could make the maintenance of present 
levels of old-age benefits a heavy bur- 
den in the future. To reverse the trend 
toward early retirement, the author 
believes that a reduction in the incen- 
tives to retire under the Social Security 
System and private pension plans is 
necessary. 

COLIN D. CAMPBELL 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 
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